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PREFACE. 

The Handbook for Dnrbam and Northnmberland has been 
drawn up from nunnte personal investigation, during many 
months spent in wandering through even the least inhabited 
parts of the counties described. Those portions of the book, 
however, which are of more general interest, are due to the 
assistance which the Editor has verbally received from the 
natives of the two counties, especially from those of North- 
nmberland, to whose kindness and hospitality he is deeply 
indebted. The chief local authorities on antiquities, archi- 
tecture, botany, agriculture, mining, <&c., also kindly looked 
over and corrected the MS. before it was submitted to the 
press. 

To a certain extent this volume is on a different plan from 
the Handbooks which have preceded it. The interest of the 
northern counties rests mainly on the habits and customs of 
their people, both as they are seen at present, and as they 
are handed down by the ballads and traditions of former 
times. There is scarcely an old peel-tower on a desolate 
moorland in Northumberland which has not been the scene 
of some heroic exploit or romantic adventure during the rude 
state of bprder society which preceded the Union ; and a 
resident, to whom these stories are familiar, would consider 
no Handbook of any value that confined itself to the mere 
description of places and buildings, which would be all that 
would be required in a southern county. 



Yl PBEFACK. 

The history of Bernard Oilpin, Lord Derwentwaier, and 
Grace Darling, has been given in unusual detail, because the 
memory of these persons is so intimately connected with the 
scenes amid which they lived, that to describe one, without 
telling the story of the other, would be giving the shell with- 
out the kernel. 

The Editor will giatefblly receive corrections of any 
misstatements or inaccuracies which may be detected, if 
directed to the care of Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street. 



This Seccmd EdUion has received the Editor's carefol revision, 
and he has incorporated the notes and corrections of various 
local correspondents, which have thus contributed to render 
the book less fistulty and more useful. 
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Origin and History. — The History of Durham, from the fact of its 
having formed a Cotmty Palatine, under the government of its hishops, 
is chiefly ecclesiastical. Nevertheless, the fact that this hishoprio was 
the only part of England with an individual history of its own, de- " 
mands more historical detail than is usual in a Handhook. 

At the time of the Boman invasion, the district between Tyne and 
Tees was inhabited by the tribe called Brigantes. By the Bomans this 
territory was included in the division called ''Maxima CaBsariensis," 
and was governed by a "Dux Britanniarum.** In the time of the 
Saxons it formed part of the Northumbrian province called Bemicia. 

In 634, Oswald king of Northumbria, assisted by St. Aidan, founded 
the monastery of Lindisfame, from which the see of Durham eventually 
sprang. Eata, its first abbot and bishop, was accompanied thither by a 
monk named Outhbert, who rose in the odour of sanctity to be prior 
and bishop himself, and whose miraculous story will be fully told in 
the description of his haunts at Fame and Holy Island. In 875 the 
Danes invaded Lindisfame, and the monks fled, bearing with them the 
body of St. Cuthbert. They first took refuge in Ireland, then at Mel- 
rose (whence the body of the saint is said to have floated- in its stone 
coffin down the Tweed to Tillmouth), and aftei-wards at Chester-le-stree* 
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where Guthred, the viceroy of Alfred, established a new see for Ear- 
dulph, the exiled bishop of Lindisfame, and set apart all lands betwixt 
Tyne and Tweed as the patrimony of St. Cnthbert, investing the bishop, 
as his representative, with full powers for their jurisdiction. Gutheard, 
the second bishop who ruled in Chester-le-street, added Bedlingtonshire 
to the domains of the see, to which it was united till the reign of Vic- 
toria. In 967 the monks under Bishop Aldune were again compelled 
to fly from the Danes, and took refuge for 3 years at Kipon. In 990 
they once more retraced their steps, but, according to monastic tradi- 
tion, upon reaching the sunmiit of Wardrailaw, the body of St. Guthbert 
bec£une immovable, until after three davs of prayer and fasting, when 
it was revealed to the monk Eadmer that the saint must eventually 
rest in " Dunhohne." This spot was discovered by following the wan- 
derings of a cow, and there, on a promontory almost encircled by the 
Wear, the body of the saint first rested in a tabernacle of branches, 
** the bough-church." Hence it was removed in 995 to another chiu*ch 
of wicker-work ("facta citissime de virgis ecclesiola"), "the white 
church," where it remained till the erection of a cathedral hy the first 
of a long succession of bishops, whose acts, as far as they influenced 
the palatinate, will be briefly noticed. 

Mdune, 990-1018, built the first cathedral, extended the power of 
the see, and* died of grief at the defeat of his people by the Scots at 
Carham. 

Edmund, 1021-104:1, moved the remains of Bede from Jarrow to 
Durham. In his reign Canute walked barefoot, on pilgrimage to St. 
Cuthbert, from Trimdon to Durham, and afterwards liberally increased 
the patrimony of the saint. To this monarch is due the actual erection 
of the see into a county-palatine, by which he transferred the allegiance 
of the inhabitants from the crown to the bishop^ but at the same time 
left to the latter the arduous and difficult task of defending the English 
border. 

Eadred, 1041-42. 

Egdric, 1042-56, was a monk of Peterborough, and regarded as an 
alien at Durham, whence he was eventually expelled. He was afterwards 
thrown by the Conqueror into prison, where he died. 

Egehmn, 1056-71. — ^During this reign Robert Comyn, attempting to 
carry out the cruel exactions of the Conqueror in the north, was burned 
at Durham, with his Norman adherents, in a fortress in which he had 
taken refuge. His death was avenged by William, who plundered the 
monastery of Durham, whence for a time the monks once more fled, 
with the body of St. Cuthbert, to Lindisfame. Soon afterwards the King 
of Scots invaded the palatinate, and burnt the monasteries at Wear- 
mouth and Hartlepool. Egelwin, worn out by such repeated misfortunes, 
attempted to escape with his treasures to Cologne, but was taken pri- 
soner, and died in confinement at Abingdon Abbey. 

Walchery 1072-80. — ^A native of Lorraine, invested by the Conqueror 
with all the powers of a Count Palatine, the better to enable him to 
renal l^e savage incursions of the Scottish borderers, and to check the 
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SazQQ influence in the north* These powers eventually became his 
ruin, for when Lyulph, a Saxon patriot, was slain by die Normans, 
the bishop was suspected of having instigated the crime, and was 
murdered by the inhabitants of Tynedale at Gateshead. 

William de CarHeph, 1060-1095, took part with Duke Bobert against 
William Bufus, and was driven into exile. When restored to his see 
he devoted its great revenues to the rebuilding of the cathedral u}X)n a 
plan which he had brought from Normandy, and the building as it now 
stands is, in the main, the cathedral of Carileph. 

Balph Flarnbardy 1099-1128, was a favourite of Bufus, during whose 
life his extortions as the king's justiciary rendered him exceedingly 
unpopular. One of the first acts of Henry I. was the arrest of the 
bishop of Durham, who was assisted by Duke Bobert to escape from 
prison, and fled to Normandy. Bobert afterwards made the restoration 
of Flambard one of the conditions of reconciliation with his brother. 
From this time the character of the bishop changed, and he devoted his 
energies and revenues to the profit of the palatinate. Norham Castle, 
Kepyer Hospital, additions to the Castle and Cathedral, and Framwellgate 
Bridge, at Durham, bear witness to his liberality. 
. Oalfrid Bufus, 1133-1140.— After Flambard's death, Henry I. kept 
the see vacant for five years, and appropriated its revenues, but at 
length appointed his chancellor, a man of high character and learning. 
In his reign the diocese was ravaged during the civil wars, by David of 
Scotland, the partizan of Matilda, who had taken the fortress of Nor- 
ham, and thence carried on his devastations. On the death of Galfrid 
Rufus in 1140, his confidential agent William Comyn seized forcibly 
upon the bishopric and palatinate, the latter of which he was enabled 
to hold for nearly five years by the aid of David King of Scotland, 
who thus hoped to gain a footing on the English border. But while 
Comyn held the temporal powers of the palatinate, the clergy steadily 
refused to elect him as bishop, upon which he forged letters from Borne 
recognising his claims. 

WiUiam de St Barbara, 1143-1153, formerly Dean of York, was 
elected by the clergy when they discovered the fraud of Comyn. At 
first, however, he was almost banished from the palatinate, which was 
held by the armed force of the usurper. Only Conyers, the ex- 
constabie of Durham Castle, remained faithful to the true bishop, 
and gave him a refuge in his stronghold of Bishopton. Hence he 
emerged, confiding in a temporary truce, but was forced to fly to Jarrow 
and thence to Lindisfame. At length the cause of Comyn became des- 
perate, with that of the Empress Maud,' to whom he had constantly 
adhered, and on the approach of Stephen he surrendered, and threw 
himself on the mercy of his rival, by whom he was pardoned, after he 
had done penance. In 1144 Bp. St. Barbara was formally enthroned at 
Durham, and exercised the full powers of a prince-palatine, even to 
coining money in a mint which was set up by his predecessor Galfrid 
Rufus. 

Bugh Pvdseyy 1153-1196, took advantage of disputes at Durham ir 

b2 
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procure his own election to the bishopric. The Abp. of York objected 
violently, upon which Pudsey (who was said to be the nephew of King 
Stephen, and only 25 years of age) proceeded with a train of the utmost 
magnificence to Rome, where he was consecrated by the Pope in person, 
and returned to his see in triumph. When Henry II. came to the 
throne, he compelled Pudsey to render a detailed account of the mili- 
tary tenures of the palatinate. This and other causes so exasperated 
the bishop against his sovereign, that he secretly took part in the re- 
bellion of the king's sons during the royal absence in France, allowiug 
the Scots to cross the Border, and troops from Flanders to land at 
Hartlepool. His treason was cut short by the return of Henry, but 
was considered sufficiently punished by the confiscation of all his 
castles, especially that of Northallerton, which was razed to the ground. 
On the death of Henry II. the exhausted state of the royal treasury 
enabled the ambitious bishop to gratify his pride by the purchase of 
the eatldom of Northumberland and the wapentake of Sadberge. When 
the crusades were in preparation, Pudsey formed the intention of accom- 
panying King Richard to Palestine with a splendid retinue, but was 
induced to transfer his equipments to the king and to remain at home 
with the additional honours of chief justiciary of England, governor of 
Windsor, and viceroy over the whole of England north of the Humber. 
His pride now drew down upon him the anger of the Bp. of Ely, the 
'* Guardian of the realm,'' by whom he was accused as a traitor, and, going 
to London to meet the charge, was imprisoned in the Tower, whence 
he was only released on the resignation of his temporal powers, after 
which he remained under a kind of surveillance, till the power of 
the Bp. of Ely was in its turn taken away by Prince John and his 
barons. 

On the return of Richard, Pudsey employed the vast treasures which 
he had collected for the royal ransom, but never forwarded, in public 
works for the benefit of the palatinate. At this time he built the 
Galilee Chapel, and Elvet Bridge at Durham. He restored and repaired 
^e walls of the city, from Northgate to Southgate, with the buildings 
of the castle ; he founded and endowed Sherbum Hospital ; he rebuilt 
the castle of Northallerton, and founded a hospital there in honour 
of St. James ; he restored the church and built the episcopal palace of 
Darlington ; he rebuilt Norham, the strongest castle on the Border ; he 
enriched the abbey of Finchale, and built a shrine to Bede at Jarrow. 
As prince palatine also he incorporated the towns of Gateshead and 
Sunderland, and gave the city of Durham its first municipal charter. 
In his 70th year Pudsey died at Howden. 

Philip de Fictavia, 1195-1208. — His election was opposed by the 
monks of St. Cuthbert, which led to ecclesiastical warfare of long dura- 
tion; the bishop sometimes blockading the convent and starving the 
monks into submission, the monks at other times retaliating upon the 
bishop. In the quarrels of King John with the Pope, Bp. Philip took 
violent part with his sovereign, and, dying excommunicated while the 
kingdom was under interdict, was buried as an outcast in unoonsecrated 
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gronnd. An interregnnm of 9 years followed the death of Philip, various 
bishops being ineffectually nominated during the troubles of John's reign 
till the appointment of 

Bichard de Mariaco (1217-1226), chancellor and chief favourite of 
King John, who was elected in opposition to the monks of Durham, 
which led to a continuous petty warfsire. By his pride and extrava- 
gance, and the accusation of simony and sacrilege which he incurred, 
Marisoo lost the fovour of the king ; and on his way to London to meet 
his accusers, was found dead in his bed in the abbey of Peterborough. 

Richard Poor (1228-1237) was elected by the monks in opposition to 
the king, who seized the castles of Durham and Norham. He was an 
excellent bishop, paid the debts of his predecessor, aud made peace with 
the convent^ endeavouring to draw a line to prevent future disputes, 
and giving the prior power to excommunicate those who infrin^d on 
the rights of the monastery. 

Nicholas de Fameham (1241-1248). — On the death of Poor the monks 
of Durham elected their prior, Melsonby, as bishop, but his nomination 
was opposed by the king ; and after a struggle of three years he volun- 
tarily resigned his pretensions. After this the court acquiesced in the 
appointment of Fameham, the queen's physician, who accepted his 
honours with reluctance, and resigned, after having honourably ruled 
the palatinate for 8 years, reserving only the manors of Howden, Easing- 
ton, and Stockton, as a provunon for his old age. He died in 1257. 

WaUer de Kirkham (1249-1260) was elected by the convent in oppo- 
sition to the king. 

jRobert de StichiR (1260-1274), a monk of Finchale, was elected by 
the convent. During his reign the battle of Evesham was fought, and the 
estates of the Montforts were confiscated. These included the manor of 
Greatham in the wapentake of Sadberge, which was immediately claimed 
by the bishop, as within the limits of his royal franchise, and restored 
to him. Stichill built and endowed Greatham Hospital out of the for- 
feited possessions. He also erected Howden into a collegiate church. 

Rdoert de Insula (1274-1283), of lowly origin, was prior of Finchale, 
upon which he conferred the church of Middleham, after his elevation to 
the see. 

Antony Beck (1284-1311), Archdeacon of Durham, and son of Walter 
Beck, Baron of Eresby in Lincolnshire, was elected without opposi- 
tion by the convent. The life of Beck was spent in court or camp, 
and he constantly occupied a prominent political position. At Norham 
he harangued the states of Scotland in the name of his sovereign Ed- 
ward I. In the Scottish wars ** he attended him in all the pomp and 
splendour of a prince palatine ; 26 standardbearers of his own house- 
hold, and 140 knights, formed his train ; and 1000 foot and 500 horse 
marched under the consecrated banner of St. Guthbert, which was borne 
by Henry de Homecastre, a monk of the house of Durham." Beck 
was equally distinguished by his eloquence when sent into Germany to 
conclude an alliance with the Emperor Adolph, and in a conference with 
two cardinals whom Boniface VIII. sent to treat of reconciliation be- 
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tween France and England. His great power, however, soon drew 
down the jealous distrust of his sovereign ; and his travelling to Rome 
without a licence, though with great splendour, to answer a citation of 
the prior of Durham, whom he had deposed on his own authority, was 
made a pretext for seizing all the temporalities of the see. These had 
heen much increased in value by the confiscation of the lands of 
Bruce and Baliol, the former of which included the manors of Hart- 
ness and Hartlepool, and the latter Barnard Castle on the Tees. Hartle- 
pool was now conferred upon the Cliffords, and Barnard Castle upon the 
Beauchamps. But Beck attended Edwkrd I. upon his deathbed, and 
was afterwards completely restored to favour, and reinstated in his pos- 
sessions ; and as the two great barons could not be persuaded to give up 
those which had been granted them, he was amply compensated by the 
title of King of Man. Beck also obtained from Rome the titular patri- 
archate of Jerusalem. In his reign the palatine power reached its highest 
point. Nobles addressed the palatine sovereign on their knees, and 
knights stood bare-headed to wait behind his table. Beck's liberality was 
unbounded, and, among other institutions, the colleges of Chester and 
Lanchester were founded by him. He also built the beautiful manor- 
house of Eltham in Kent, where he died in 1301, leaving immense wealth 
behind him. Beck was the first prelate buried in Durham Cathedral . 

Richard Kdlow (1311-1316), chosen by the monks fix)m their own 
body. During this reign the Scots twice invaded the palatinate, which 
they ravaged from Tyne to Tees, destroying the beautiful conventual 
seat of Beaurepaire, and burning Hartlepool. The manor-houses of 
Stockton and the Wellhall were built by Kellow, who died at Bishop- 
Middleham. 

Lewis Beaumont (1316-1333) was appointed by the influence of his 
cousin Queen Isabella, wife of Edward II. Going to take posses- 
sion of his see, he was seized by marauders at Rushyford, and carried 
off to Mitford Castle in Northumberland, till ransomed by his diocese. 
When restored to his bishopric Beaumont immediately b^n to tjnian- 
nize over the convent, which had opposed his election, and was only 
prevented from seizing the right of appointing to the priorate by his 
council, a body which existed in these early times, though no descrip- 
tion of their powers is extant. During the first two years of Beau- 
mont's reign, which were marked by constant warfare with the 
Scots, he was severely reproached for neglecting to call forth the 
armed force of the palatinate. During the first year of Edward III.'s 
reign he obtained a decree of parliament for the restitution of Barnard 
Castle and Hartlepool, which nevertheless were not given up by the 
barons who held them. In 1327, irritated by the constant ravages of 
the Scots, Edward pursued them with an army to Stanhope forest ; but 
after a fatiguing campaign was unable to bring them to battle, and the 
Scottish army eventually effected a triumphant nocturnal retreat across 
the Border. A peace which was concluded with Bruce in the following 
year was soon broken by the military ardour of Henry Beaumont, the 
bishop's brother, and was followed by the battle of Halidon Hill and the 
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surrender of Berwick. Bishop Beianmont died suddenly (Sept, 24, 1338) 
at Brantlingham, and was buried with great pomp before the altar of 
Durham Cathedral. 

Eichard de Bury (1333-1345) was celebrated throughout his reign for 
the r^al magnificence of his courts and for his accumulated honours. 

ITumas Eatfidd (1345-1381) was tutor to Edward the Black Prince. 
In his reign a terrible inroad of the Scots, in which they burnt Hexhiuxi 
Abbey, was followed by the battle of Neville's Cross (see Rte. 1). 
Hatfield was remarkable for the mimificence with which he embellished 
Durham Cathedral and restored the Castle. Durham Place in London 
was also built by him. 

John Fordham (1382-1388) was one of the counsellors who precipi- 
tated the ruin of Richard II. In 1388 he was deprived of his bishopric, 
and removed to Ely. 

Walter Skirlawe (1388-1405), was remarkable for the munificence of 
his public works, which included the bridges of Yarm, Shincliffe, and 
Auckland, a gatehouse at Auckland, the tower of Howden Church (built 
as a place of defence), a chantry in York Cathedral, the cloisters of 
Durham, and the foundation of three scholarships at University College, 
Oxford. 

Cardinal Thomas Langhy (1406-1437) was ambassador in France 
under Henry Y., and was afterwards one of the commissioners appointed 
to conclude a peace with Scotland after the marriage of James I. and 
Lady Jane Beaufort, who were entertained for a month at Durham by 
tiie cardinal on their return to Scotland. Langley restored the Galilee 
and completed the cloisters at Durham, besides building the old gaol and 
schools on the Palace Green. He obtained a confirmation of all charters 
and grants of preceding sovereigns to the palatinate, and exerted his 
r^al; powers to their full extent, issuing commissions of array, levying 
subsidies, and granting aids. 

Hohert NeviU (1437-1457), nephew of Henry IV., entertained King 
Henry VI. on his pilgrimage to St. Cuthbert in 1448. He was the prin- 
cipal commissioner for the renewal of peace with Scotland. 

Lawrence Booth (1457-1476) was appointed by the influence of Queen 
Margaret. After the defeat of the Lsmcastrians at Towton he fell into 
temporary disgrace ; but when their cause was completely lost he sub- 
mitted to the ruling powers, and obtained the forfeitures of the Earl of 
Warwick within the palatinate. 

WiUiam Dudley (1476-1483). 

John Sherwood (1483-1494). — After the accession of Henry VH. the 
loyalty of this bishop became the object of suspicion; and after the 
oppressive conduct of the royal commissioners for collecting a subsidy 
had led to a rising in the palatinate, he retired to Rome, where he died, 
and was buried in the English College. 

Richard Fox (1494-1501) soon after his accession was employed 
to arrange a marriage between James of Scotland and the Princess 
Margaret. The project failed for the time, and the episcopal castle 
of Norham was shortly afterwards besieged by the Scots, but sue- 
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cessfully relieved by the bUhop, who Irom tbftt time became exceed- 
ingly ecei^tic in represiing the aggressions of the wild borderers. In 
1497 a truce for seven years was concluded with tba Scots, bnt was 
nearly broken by aa accidental quftirel between some Scottish yoaths 
and the soldiers of the garrison at Norhara, in which several of the 
former were killed. For this, however, Foi offered redress in a personal 
interview with King James at Melrose Abbey, and so gained the con- 
. fidence of the king as to induce him to desire the benefits of a permanent 
peace, and to request the Princess Margaret in marriage. This princess 
entertained at Durham Castle in Jnne, 1502, on her progresa to 



Simon Seller, 1502-1505. 
Cardinal Christopher Bainhrigg, 1507-1508. 

Thomas SiUhall, 1509-1522.— During this reign the battle of Flodden 
was fought, in which the forces of the bishopric, led by Sir William 
Buhner, were placed in the &ont of the English army. 

Cardinal Thomas Wdsey, 1522-1528, during the 6 years of his reign, 
never visited his diocese. 

Cvihhert TanstaU (1530-1559) was translated to Durham just before 
the Reformation, during which his own religious doubts, and the mild- 
cesa of his disposition, rendered the palatinate singularly free from the 
persecutions which raged elsewhere. The bishop recognised the king's 
supremacy ; but the suppression of the northern monasteries led, in 153G, 
to the rebellion known as " The Pilgrimage of Grace," which, though 
quelled, left a smouldering spirit of opposition behind it. Henry, 
seeing how dangerous this might become when shielded by the pa- 
latine power, swept away by one blow (27 Henry VIIl.) the ancient 
E'vileges of the prince bishops. After the accession of Edward VI. the 
hop himself was seized and committed to the Tower on a chaise of 
misprision of treason, and the bishopric of Durham was suppressed, "for 
the better preaching of God's Holy Word in those parts which, for lack 
of good preaching and learning, were grown wild and barbarous." It 
was proposed that two bishoprics should he formed out of the diocese — | 
one of Duriinm, and the other of Newcastle. But these schemes were ' 
cut short by the death of the king \ and one of the first acts of Mary's 
reign was the release of Tunstall, and his restoration Co the palatinate of 
Durham in all its former power. On the accession of EiiEsbeth, Tunstall 
was again deprived of his see. 
iTomwa FHkington (1560-1575) was an iconoclast, and the fiist pro- 
>m. In his reign the lingering attachment to the 
apathy for Mary of Scotland, led to the great 
■ the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
restore Romac-catholic worship in Durham Ca- 
y made themselves masters of the whole country 
were not, however, joined as they eipected by 
rts of the kingdom, end, being in want both of 
were unable to keep the field. After having 
' before the royal forces, the rebels imprudently 
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turned aside, out of personal pique, to besiege Sir George Bowes in 
Barnard Castle. That strong fortress only surrendered from famine 
after a siege of some days, and the delay gave sufficient time for the 
advance of the royal army under the Earl of Sussex, when the rebels 
fled with precipitation. I'heir forces, destitute of pay and sustenance, 
dropped off at every step, and the earls fled with a small body of horse 
into Scotland. Here Northumberland was betrayed by a faithless 
Borderer to the Regent Moray, was sold to Elizabeth and beheaded at 
York. Westmoreland escaped into Flanders, where he lingered to ex- 
treme old ^e. The wealthier rebels were punished by confiscation and 
attainder ; but almost every village througnout the palatinate was the 
scene of executions among the lower classes. Sixty persons suffered at 
Durham alone. Eaby and Brancepeth were included in the immense 
forfeitures which accrued to the crown on this occasion, and the c^^^t 
house of Neville never rose again from the ruin which overwhelmed it. 

** Now tbe Percy's Crescent is set In nfght. 
And tiie Northern Boll the seas has ta'en." 

The great forfeitures should, by the rights of the palatinate, have been 
vested in the see of Durham, but Elizabeth overlooked the claims of the 
prince-palatine, and obtained an Act conferring all the forfeitures de- 
rived on this occasion upon the crown, under pretence of defraying the 
expenses incurred in the suppression of the rebellion. 

Eichard Barnes (1575-1587) was unpopular in the palatinate, though 
the chief blame was due to Elizabeth, who forced him to alienate large 
portions of the episcopal revenues to her use. The disputes of Bishop 
Barnes with Grindal are described in Strype ; his conduct to Bernard 
Gilpin is noticed in Bte. 1. 

MaUhew EvJttm, 1589-1595. 

Toby Matthew (1595-1606) maintained a suit in the Exchequer 
against the queen for the recovery of forfeited lands, and obtained a 
recognition of his rights. Afterwards he opposed an attempt of the 
city of Purham to gain a charter of incorporation from the crown, and 
after annulling the royal charter by a long and expensive suit, granted 
one himself. Matthew received James I. on his entry into the kingdom, 
and entertained him at Durham. 

WiUiam James (1606-1617) maintained the privileges of prince- 
palatine, claiming the use of all wrecks upon the coast 

Richard NeUe (1617-1627) did much towards the adornment of the 
castle at Durham and the pamce at Auckland. 

George MarUeigne, 1627-1628. 

John Eowsan, 1628-1631. 

TTumias Morton (1632-1659), the mildest and best of all the palatine 
bishops. In 1633 aftd in 1639 he entertained Charles I. at Durham. 

In 1640 the renewal of the breach between the king and his Scottish 
subjects laid the foundation of the great civil war. The Scots entering 
Northumberland, and breaking through the feeble opposition which was 
offered to tiiem by the royalists at Newbum, occupied Newcastle, which 

B 3 
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was entirely deserted by the inhabitants, who had fled tinder the idea 
that the enemy would give no quarter. Bishop Morton also fled, with 
all the ecclesiastics of Durham, on the day after the battle of Newbum, 
leaving the cathedral in the hands of the invaders, who seized at once 
upon me revenues of the see. Still the spirit of loyalty remained strong 
in the palatinate, and when in 1641 Charles I. left his capital and threw 
himself upon the fidelity of his northern subjects, yeomaniy and gentry 
rallied in crowds around his standard. In Nov. 1642 the 4 northern 
counties were formed into an association for the king's service. On 
Dec. 1 in the same year a skirmish took place at Pierce Bridge, 
when the Marquis of Newcastle successfully forced a passage through 
the Parliamentarians, on his march towards York. On Jan. 19, 1644, 
the Scottish army crossed the Tweed to assist the Parliament, and 
marched upon Newcastle. The suburb of Sandgate was fired by 
the royalists, to prevent their enemies from attacking the town under 
cover, and two days afterwards, by a sudden sally, they routed a 
party of the Parliamentarian horse at Corbridge. The Scots remained 
before Newcastle till the 22nd, after which they crossed the Tyne at 
the fords of Ovingham, Bywell, and Eltringham, and marched to Sun- 
derland, which they entered on March 4. The following days were 
occupied in a series of skirmishes with the royalist troops under the 
Marquis of Newcastle at Boldon, Shields, and Hylton, after which, 
despairing of a general engagement, he drew off his trcx)ps towards 
Durham, when the Scots advanced gradually to Easington, Durham, 
and Ferryhill. The marquis was soon after recalled to York, and 
marched thither by Auckland, Barnard Castle, and Piercebridge, when 
the rear of his army encountered the Scots near Darlington with 
some loss. On July 2 the battle of Marston Moor completed the ruin 
of the royalist cause in the north, and on the 29th of Oct. Newcastle 
was taken by the Scots after a gallant defence. The bishopric of Dur- 
ham, abandoned by the royal troops, now fell entirely into the hands of 
the Parliament, and was governed by commissioners, among whom Sir 
Arthur Haslerigg acquired the name of Bishop of Durham, from his 
extensive purchase of episcopal lands, sold by order of the Parliament. 

Meantime Bishop Morton, protesting in 1641, was impeached for high 
treason, and only saved from imprisonment in the Tower by his age 
and infirmity. He died in poverty and obscurity in 1659. 

An "ordinance" of Oct. 9, 1646, for the abolition of episcopacy, was 
followed by one for the sale of the bishop's lands, and at the same time 
the ancient palatine Courts of Law and Equity were suspended. In 
May, 1646, Charles I. surrendered himself to the Scots, who carried him 
with them to Newcastle, and, being betrayed by them to the Parliament, 
he was removed to Holmby House, by way of Durham and Auckland. 
In May, 1648, a last futile attempt was made by the royalists to seize 
some of the strong places in the northern counties : at this time Raby 
Castle underwent a siege. In 1650 a petition was presented to Parlia- 
ment, praying for the endowment of a large school or college in the 
north, out of Sie revenues of the late dean and chapter of Durham ; and 
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in 1656 Cromwell, who favoured the idea, issued an order for the founda- 
tion of a college at Durham, to he endowed out of the church lands. 
This foundation so far progressed as to cause Oxford and Camhridge to 
petition the Protector Richard against a third university ; hut it was 
entirely crushed hy the Restoration — an event which was nowhere hailed 
with greater enthusiasm than in the palatinate of Durham. 

John Cosm (1660-1672), the first bishop after the Restoration 
was eminently conspicuous for the munificence of the public works by 
which he strove to repair the ravages committed during the Common- 
wealth. He rebuilt Bishops Auckland from the ground, and added its 
beaatifdl chapeL He repaired the bishop's house at Darlington, re- 
stored Durham Castle, rebuilt Bishop Langley's hospital and schools, and 
built and furnished the Library, which is called by his name, among 
various minor works. Throughout the whole of his diocese he urged 
the restoration of ruined churches and chapels, and restored the services 
of the church. He died in London, deeply regretted, Jan. 16, 1671, 
and was buried with great pomp in his own chapel at Auckland. 

NcUfianid, Lord Crewe (1674-1721) was translated to Durham from the 
see of Oxford by the influence of the Duke of York. In 1677, when the 
Duke of Monmouth was sent against the Scottish Covenanters, he enter- 
tained him at Durham, and raised the militia. Lord Crewe is memor- 
able in the north as the founder of the Bamborough charities, for which 
see Rte. 11. 

Wmiam Talhof, 1721-1730. 

Edward Chandler, 1730-1750. 

Joseph Buder (1750-1752) had already held two livings in the diocese 
of Durham, Houghton-le-Skeme and Stanhope, and, during his occupa- 
tion of the latter, had written his famous * Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed.' 

Michard Treoor, 1752-1771. 

John JEgerUm, 1771-1787. 

ITunnas Thiirlaw, 1787-1791. 

Hon, Shute Barrington (1791-1826) was removed to Durham by 
Greorge III. fix)m the bishopric of Salisbury. He was remarkable for his 
liberality in either diocese, and for the boldness with which he con- 
stantly defended the Church of England from the inroads both of dissent 
and popery. 

William Van MUdert (1826-1836) became remarkable as the muni- 
ficent founder of Durham University, and the last bishop of Durham 
who held the regal honours of a prince-palatine. 

Edward Maltby, 1836. — This prelate saw the abolition of the tem- 
poral power which had so long been united to ecclesiastical authority in 
the north, and which had been rendered necessary by the character 
of mediaeval times, and the position of the diocese upon the Scottish 
Border. The Catholic Emancipation Bill and the Reform Bill led to the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commission, beneath which the glory 
of Durham departed. 
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Extent akd Boundaries. — The county of Durham forms a triangle, 
containing 673 sq. m., with a population of 685,045, which has in- 
creased 30 per cent since the census of 1861. It is bounded on the N. by 
Northumberland, on the E. by the German Ocean, on the N.W. and W. 
by Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and on the S.'W'. 
and S. by Yorkshire. Its boundary on the N. is formed by the Tyne, 
on the N.W. by the Derwent, and on the S.W. and S. by the Tees. The 
circumference of the county is 180 m. Its greatest length from E. to W. 
(from Seaton Snook to the junction of Crook Burn with the Tees) is 
45 m., and its greatest breadth (from South Shields to Sockbum) 
36 m. The county is divided into 4 wards, viz. Chester-le-Street and 
Easington in the N., and Darlington and Stockton in the S. 

The county of Durham rose ^n^ually out of Northumberland (a 
term originally meaning everything N. of the Humber), and besides 
the main body of the county, lying betwixt Tyne, Derwent, and Tees, 
the scattered patrimony of the Church originally included (1) the dis- 
trict called North Durham, which consisted of.Norhamshire and Island- 
shire, including Holy Island, the Fame Isles, and a portion of the 
mainland between the Tweed and the Till ; (2) Bedlingtonshire, lying 
in the heart of Northumberland, between the Blyth and the Wansbeck — 
these were annexed to the county in which they are situated by 7 and 
8 Vict cap. 61 ; (3) the district of Craike in Yorkshire, situated in the 
wapentake. of Bulmer, which was formerly considered to be part of 
-Stockton ward. This was united to the see of York, by an order in 
council, dated Jan. 24, 1837, and at the same time Hexhamshire, which 
had formerly belonged to the archbishopric of York, was annexed to the 
see of Durham. 

The Rivers of Durham are, 1, the Tyne, which forms the northern 
boundary of the county for 18 m. (from its junction with Stanley Beck at 
Wylam to the sea), during which it is joined by the Derwent and 
Team, with the Stanley and Hedworth burns, and becomes navigable 
for the last 11 m. of its course. 2, the Derwent, a rapid mountain river, 
which rises in Northumberland, and 3 m. below its source reaches tlie 
border of Durham, along which it flows for 16 m., receiving the Nuck- 
ton, Boltshope, Baronhope, Hyssop, and Hereselop bums. After its 
junction with the Milch bum it leaves the boundaiy, and flows for 9 m. 
N.E., till it joins the Tyne near Small well, 3 m. above Newcastle. Its 
whole course is about 29 m. 3, the Team, which rises under Pontop 
Pike, and flows for 13 m. N.E. and N.W. to the Tyne, which it joins 
1 m. above Newcastle. 4, the Wear, which rises under Kilhope Law, 
and flows S.E. for 18 m. through the wild districts of Weardale, during 
which it receives from the S. the Ireshope, Harthope, Dadree, Swin- 
hope, Westenhope, Snowhope, and BoUihope bums, and from the N. 
the Middlehope, Rookhope, Stanhope, Shittlehope, Wescrow, Howslip, 
and Eals bums. Near Witton the Wear is joined by the Bed bum, and 
at Auckland by the Gaunless, which rises on Egleston common, and 
has a course of 15 m., during which it is joined by Humber beck : 
Ikoxu Bishops Auckland it flows for 37 m. N.E., through Durham 
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and Ghester-le -Street, to the German Ocean at Sunderland: between 
Auckland and Durham it receives the Grozdale beck and Shinkley 
river on the rt., and Stockley beck and the Browney on the L : below 
Durham it receives the Stanley bum on the rt., and the Lumley 
bum on the 1 : its whole course is about 68 m., but only for the last 
8 m. is it navigable for small vessels. 6, the TeeSf which rises on Gross 
Fell, in Gumberland, and on its junction with Grook bum becomes the 
boundary of Durham, along which it flows in a S.E, and E. direction 
for the rest of its course : after passing through the tarn known as the 
Wheel, it mshes wildly at Gauldron Snout down a chasm in the basaltic 
rock, over which it leaps 5 m. lower down at the High Force. On the 
1. it receives the Harwood, Langdon, Ettersgill, Bowlees, Hadslope, and 
Egleston bums : soon after its junction with the Yorkshire river Greta 
it receives the Staindrop beck. It enters the German Ocean by a wide 
estuary, which is navigable as far as Stockton, and for small vessels a few 
miles higher up. The character of the Tees is broad, shallow, and rapid, 
and it frequently ravages the neighbouring valleys by its inundations. 

The principal SiU8f or rather elevations, in the county are, Kilhope 
Law, 2196 ft. ; Gollier Law, 1678 ft. ; Pontop Pike, 1018 ft. ; Warden 
Law, 632 ft. 

General Aspect and Agbicultube. — The General Aspect of Uie 
eastern portion of the county is bare and monotonous, blackened by 
the smoke of its numerous collieries, which poisons vegetation, and 
overspreads the heavens like a pall. In every direction the country 
is traversed by the railways and tra&ways which run from one colliery 
to another, and the only beauty to be found is around the city of 
Durham itself, or in the deep wooded denes which d^bouche upon 
the sea-coast. These are valleys, or rather oletts, varying m length and 
importance. Gastle Eden Dene, one of the longest, is about 4 m. in 
length, and presents scenes of great variety and beauty. The entrance 
to Hawthome Dene, through a rocky gulf, is also well deserving of 
notice ; Hyhope, Dalden, and Hazel Denes are less attractive. 

The principal part of the westem portion of the county is still bare 
uncultivated moorland, covered with heather, and only inhabited by 
miners, or the shepherds of its black&ced sheep, except during the 
grouse-shooting season. The valleys of the Derwent and Tees, how- 
ever, are richly wooded and abound in natural beauty. The up- 
land meadows and pastures afford great advantages for the rearing of 
cattle ; and the Durham breed, or improved Short-hom, is justly cele- 
brated, and often fed to an immense size. The famous Durham Ox 
weighed 34 cwt. at 10 yrs. old. 

The climate of Durham is bleak and cold, from its northem situation, 
but it is not unhealthy. The soils for the most part are of a loamy 
character, and are most productive near the coast on the E. side of 
the county, and in the valleys of Tees, Wear, and Tyne. On the N. 
side of the county, or friable soils of Teesdale, the usual rotation of 
crops, or " the four-course system," is that generally adopted ; but t>^- 
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brger portion is manured On "the two crop and fallow syBtein,'' viz. 
1 fallow, 2 oata ; or 1 fallow, 2 wheat, 3 clover. The rent of the land 
thus nted vaiiea from. 10s. to lli. an acre, and the tithe and rates 
3t. ti. mora 

" On the W. of the connfj all is limeatonei the centre is occupied by 
coal-measnres, the E, by loww red sandstone. The 8,E. portion of the 
limestone is covered with eand. In the monntain limestone is the great 
prinuBval wealth of the oounty, the moet productive veins of lead ran- 
ning from. N.W. to S.E, The lead-ore generally containe a certain 
qnantily both of silver and copper, but not in soffident quantities to 
pay for the extraction. Zinc-ore is mcav plaitifbl. The limestone 
contains a great number of marine fbesiU. The coal-meaHores consist 
of beds of sandstone, shale, and coal, of Tarions degrees of thiclmeBB. 
Those which are worked are from 5 to 6 ft thick. The coal-beds 
are iateraect«d ly large firanrea (tronblee), which are great hin- 
drances to the miner. Coal being itself of v^etable ori^n, vegetable 
remains are found in it in great abundance. Beneath almost every 
seam of coal is a bed of fire-clay, so called from being used in the 
manufacture of fire-bricis ; this is full of the roota irt the ancient 
forest trees." The magnesian limestone extends from North ijhields to 
UartlepooL Kear Fallion the limestone is of such parity as to have 
been frequently qnamed and polished for marble. Near Roher the 
pecuharities of globular limestone are seen in the cliffs, which appear to 
be composed of balls of various sizes cemented together. The basaltic 
range, known as the "Great Whin Sill," is the chaiacteriatic of Tees- 
dale, It is ^ain very remarkable at CockEeld, where it is known as 
, " Cockfleld Dyke," and it crosses the Tees near Stockton, A variety 
of the mountain limestone quarried at Froeteriy, in Weardale, is known 
as Stanhope marble, and was much used in the decorations of Durham 
cathedral agd other ancient buildings in. the county. 

Roam aSd Railwatb. — The Boadi of Durham are quite superseded 
by its numerous railways, which have therefore been followed by pre- 
ference In &e rentes of this Handbook, The principal roads are — 1, the 
great N. road from London to Edinbuigh, which enters the county at 
Croft Bridge, over the Tees, and passes through Darlington, Durham, 
Chealer-le-Street, and Gate^ead, whence it crosses the Tyne to New- 
castle. 2, the road from London to Sunderland, which enters the 
3ri(^e, and passes through Stockton and Easington to 
ice one branch leads to South Shields and another to 
>m the city of Durham to Sunderland, through Uough- 
from Durham to Barnard Castle, throngh Bishops 
aindrop. 6, from Barnard Castle to Alston, through. 
«dale. 6, from Darlington to Stanhope, by West 
olsinghun, whence there are roads to Hexham and 

introduced into this county at a very early stage of 
lliat from Darlington to Stockton is the first pas- 
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senger line opened in Great Britain. *' The coal-mines of this district 
have contributed more hugely than any others to supply the motive 
power by which steam communication by land and water has been 
established on so gigantic a scale. The history of railways shows what 
grand results may have their origin in small beginnings. When coal 
was first conveyed in this neighbourhood from the pit to the shipping- 
place on the Tyne, the pack-horse, carrying a burden of 3 cwt., was the 
only mode of transport employed. As soon as roads suitable for 
wheeled carriages were formed, carts were introduced, and this first 
step in mechanical appliance to facilitate transport had the effect of 
increasing the load which the horse was enabled to convey from 
3 cwL to 17 cwt. The next improvement consisted in laying wooden 
bars or rails for the wheels of the carts to run upon, and this was 
followed by the substitution of the four-wheeled waggon for the 
two-wheeled cart. By this further application of mechanical prin- 
ciples the original horseload of 3 cwt. was augmented to 42 cwt. 
The next step in the progress of railways was the attachment of slips of 
iron to the wooden rails. Then came the iron tramway, consisting of 
cast-iron bars of an angular section ; in this arrangement the upright 
flange of the bar acted as a guide to keep the wheel oh the track. The 
next advance was an important one, and consisted in transferring the 
guiding flange from the rail to the wheel ; this improvement enabled 
cast-iron edge rails to be used. Finally, in 1820, after the lapse of 
about 200 years from the first employment of wooden bars, wrought- 
itoQ rails, rolled in long lengths, and of suitable section, were made in 
this neighbourhood, and eventually superseded all other forms of rail- 
way, feus, the railway system, like all large inventions, has risen to 
its present importance by a system of steps ; and so gradual has been 
its progress that Europe finds itself committed to a gauge fortuitously 
determined by the distance between the wheels of the carts for which 
wooden rails were originally laid down. Last of all came the locomo- 
tive engine, that crowning achievement of mechanical science, which 
enables us to convey a load of 200 tons at a cost of fuel scarcely exceed- 
ing that of the com and hay which the original pack-horse consumed 
in conveying its load of 3 cwt. an equal distance. Tt was chiefly in this 
locality that the railway system was thus reared from earliest infancy 
to full maturity ; and among the many names associated with its growth 
that of George Stephenson stands pre-eminent." — Sir W. Armstrong at 
the British Association^ 1863. 

Towns. — ^Besides the city of Durham, the county includes seven 
ancient boroughs by charter or prescription, viz. Hartlepool, Barnard 
Castle, Auckknd, Darlington, Simderland, Stockton, and Gateshead. 
In addition to these, Staindrop, Wolsingham, Stanhope, and Sedgefield, 
are market towns. 

Collieries. — ^The most visible characteristic of Durham is its dirt, 
ifor tW smoke of the collieries, which envelopes the county in everv 
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direction, blights vegetation, oovera the fields with black asln», and 
hangs in a thick cloud overheadi 

^ It is a mining county, and its great objects of notice on all sides are 
the tall engine-houses of its collieries, and its trains of coal-waggons, or 
corved, as they call them, running up hills and down dales, as if of their 
own accord. The sights and sounds are altogether such as must strike 
people from the south — that is, those who have not been accustomed to 
a coal country — as very strange. Wherever rear themselves those tall 
engine-houses, also tower aloft two vapoury columns, one of black 
smoke, and one near it of white steam. These neighbouring columns, 
like the ghosts of Ossian, slant themselves in the wind, and waver 
spectre-like in the air, each like some black demon with a pale spirit in 
his keeping, whom he is compelling to enormous labours; and such 
noises fill the air as serve to confirm the belief of it. Some of these 
engines are groaning, some pufi&ng, some making the most unearthly 
sighings and yawnings, as if the very Gouls and AMts of the Eastern 
stories were set to stupendous labours, and were doing them in despair. 
At the same time, here and there, you see careering over the plain, long 
trains of coal-waggons, without horses or attendants, or any apparent 
cause of motion but their own mad agency. They seem, indeed, rather 
driven or dragged by unseen demons, for th^y are accompanied by 
the most comical whistlings and warblings, screamings and chucklings, 
imaginable. When you come up to one of these mad dragon trains it 
is then only that you become aware of the mystery of their motion. 
They run along railways, and are impelled by stationary engines at a 
distance, which stand often in valleys quite out of sight. A huge rope 
running over pulleys raised a little above the ground in the middle of 
the railway, and these pulleys, or rollers, all in busy motion on their 
axles, make the odd whistlings and warblings that are heard around. 
But in truth the sight of the rollers twirling, and the great rope running 
without visible cause, is queer enough." — HowUt, 

The coalfield of Durham and Northumberland extends northwards 
from the Tees to the Coquet, and westwards for about 20 m. from the 
coast '* It reposes upon, and is conformable to, the millstone grit series 
of rocks, and it is covered, on the south-eastern side, by the low new 
r6d sandstone and magnesian limestone." The coal strata ''dip," or 
descend, towards the east, and " crop out,** or ascend, towards the west. 
Throughout the greater part of this coalfield the various beds, or strata, 
of the coal-measures amount to upwards of 80, consisting of alternating 
beds of coal, sandstone, and slate-clay. The number of seams of coal 
which take part in this series is not exactly known, but is supposed to 
be 25 or 30 ; lying at various depths, and separated by more or less 
numerous earthy beds. All these seams have particular names, and are 
known one from another by the colliers. The two most important are 
called High Main and Low Main ; they are each about 6 ft. in thickness : 
the latter lies three or four hundred feet below the former, and eight 
seams of lesser thickness intervene between them. Many of the seams 
are so thin that they cannot be worked ; so that it is calculated the 
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entire aggregate tliiclmefia of workable coal is about thirty feet. All 
calcnlatioiis of the absolute available quantity of coal contained in this 
vast field are vague and indecisive. 

Most collieries are provided with two or more shafts, for the purposes 
of ventilation, and for carrying off the gases and water of the mine, but 
some of the more unsafe (as in the case of the unhappy colliery at 
Hartley) have only a single shaft, divided by a brattice of wood into a 
down-cast and up-cast communication with the works beneath. Near 
the bottom of the up-cast shaft, or division, a rarefying furnace is 
placed for the purpose of producing a current of fresh air throiighout 
the mine, the down-cast shaft supplying the fresh air. This current is 
directed through the various ramifications of the pit by *' stoppings " 
and ** trap-doors," on the proper management of which the health and 
lives of the men are dependent. To effect the draining of the mine a 
pumping engine is usually placed over the lowest part of the coalfield, 
so that the water may naturally run thither. The steam-engine was 
first used for drainage at Oxclose, near Washington, in the beginning of 
the last century. 

On arriving at the mouth of the pit a large hole is seen, surmounted 
by a windlass for raising weights. Into its black abyss the colliers are 
sometimes let down by ropes, to which they ding wiUi one or both legs 
inserted into a loop at its extremity ; sometimes several couples are let 
down at once in this way, each man holding the rope by one hand, 
while with a stick in the other he shields himself from inconvenient 
oscillations. Many collieries have corves^ or baskets, in which the men 
are raised and lowered. Others are entered by means of a large iron tub 
which holds eight or ten persons ; but the most modem arrangement 
consists of square iron cases, working in vertical grooves, and capable of 
accommodating either men and boys, or tubs of coal. The ropes em- 
ployed in this work are sometimes round, from five to six inches in cir- 
cumference ; sometimes the rope is flat, four or five inches wide, and 
formed of three or four strands, or of smaller ropes plaited side by 
side ; in a few instances chains are used. Some of the ropes are ot 
immense length, owing to the depth of the pits. The deepest pit 
is said to be that at Monkwearmouth, which is of 292 fathoms or 
1752 ft Two ropes for this pit weigh about 12,000 lbs., and cost more 
than 5001. 

On arriving at the bottom of a pit, the visitor finds a number of pass- 
ages striking out in every direction, and only lighted by the candles, one 
of which is carried by each of the pitmen. The passages are cut through 
the seams of coal, which are so worked as to leave " pillars ** to sup- 
port the roof. These are allowed to remain till the seam of coal is 
exhausted in a particular direction, when they also are carefully removed, 
and the whole is allowed to fall in. Iron tramways are laid aloug the 
passages to facilitate the progress of the heavily-laden "corves" to the 
mouth of the pit, and are worked by horses, which often exist without 
ever seeing the light of day, being bom, reared, and dying in the pit. 
Throughout the whole mine the air is equalised by a series of trap- 
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doors and valves, and the atmosphere in the Durham mines is tested 
by Davy's patent safety lamp, familiarly called "a Davy" by the 
pitmen. In the Northumberland mines a lamp invented by (xeorge 
Stephenson is used, and is called a •* Geordy." In these lamps there 
is a lamp-flame, surrounded by wire gauze having very fine meshes, 
through which the air must pass to feed the flame ; if the air be in- 
flammable the flame is confined within the gauze envelope, for the 
iron wire cools the gas too much to allow the flame to exist on the out-> 
side of the gauze. If the lamp be neglected, the gas causes an explo* 
sion. At the Walls-End Colliery the gas escaped in sudi quantities 
that an attempt was made to employ it for gas-lighting in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

** The Pitmen are a distinct race. They live in villages, and* they 
worship in churches of their own, and they seldom intermarry with 
their agricultural neighbours. Even their language, their songs, and 
their amusements are peculiar. A pitman's village usually consists of 
one-storied houses, built in pairs and placed in rows, often with small 
gardens in front. These contain good, often expensive furniture, and 
are seldom considered complete without a handsome lour-post bedstead 
with chintz hangings, a mahogany chest of drawers, and an eight-day 
clock. Their interiors are remarkable for their neatness and clean- 
liness : each pitman submits to an ample ablution on his return home, 
and in every respect they are far more cleanly than the rest of the 
labouring population." That the blackness of the pitmen at working 
times is no disadvantage in the eyes of the fair sex, will be seen hx)ni 
the song of * The Collier's Wife,' a great favourite throughout the pit 
country. 

*' The bonny pit laddie, the canny pit laddie, 
The boiiny pit laddie for me, ! 
He sits in his hole, as black as a ooal. 
And brings the white siller to me, ! 

** The bonny pit laddie, the canny pit laddie. 
The bonny pit laddie for me, ! 
He sits In his cracket, and hews In his Jacket, 
And brings the white siller to me, 1 " 

Another version of this popular song runs : 

" He's na malr of learning 
Than telU his weekly earning. 
Yet reet from wrang discerning, 

Tho' brave, no bruiser he. 
Tho' he not worth a plack is, 
His own coat on his back is. 
And none can s^ that black is 

The white o' Johnny's ee ! " 

On Sundays or holidays the pitmen are characterised by the gayness 
of their dress, the most brilliant waistcoat patterns being always the 
favourites, and by the flowers (roses, dahlias, or sunflowers) stuck 
jauntily in their buttonholes." " The pitman never feels hungry while 
at work, but on coming out he feels ravenous and takes food as soon as 
he enters his cottage. Many of the fore-shift men (the night-workers) 
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take crowdy, which is a oompound of oatmeal, hot vrater, and butter ; 
others take coffee or tea, with bread and butter, and some take dinner. 
The back-shift men (day-workers) always take dinner when they come 
home. This usually consists of roast beef or mntton and potatoes, with 
a boUed snet dumpling or pudding. They eat their pudding first and 
beef or mutton after. They take animal food once a day only, and, 
considering the great muscular exertion necessary in hewing, the amount 
of mutton they eat is very moderate. They seldom or never drink beer 
at dinner. Most smoke a pipe, and then they wash. I'his washing 
process is done very effectually. A large wooden tub of hot water is 
set down before the fire, the man then sits down on a small stool, with 
a leg on each side of the tub, and, being supplied with a piece of soap, 
he begins by washing his hands, arms, and chest — ^head, neck, and face 
follow — and ends with the lower extremities, the one after the other. 
This finished, if in the fore-shift, he goes to bed, his wife hands him his 
pipe lighted, and in a few seconds he is fast asleep. The back-shift 
men dress after dinner and employ themselves as their fancy leads 
them. Quoits, bowling, and ball-playing are their outdoor games ; 
cricket, wrestling, and jumping are seldom practised. A species of 
pitch and toss is their great gambUng game. Their home games are 
whist, draughts, and dominoes. Whatever amusement or subject they 
take up is stuck to perseveringly. They are very matter-of-fact, and 
have considerable power of concentration. Every available piece of 
ground near the villages is converted into a garden, and almost every 
cottage has one attached to it. Some keep poultry, and most feed a 
pig : they cure their own bacon with great success. Their bread is 
home-made ; two kinds are used by them — ^white and brown. * Spiced 
wigs' prevail on Sundays, and the 'singing hinny' still makes its 
appearance on grand occasions. Great excesses are still prevalent on 
the pay Friday and Saturday nights ; ale is the liquor chiefly drunk ; 
but no matter what excesses a man may commit on the pay week end, 
he must be at his post on the Monday following, or run the risk of 
being turned off, so that the habitual drunkard is certain to lose his 
employment. In all my experience among them I have never known 
a case of dipsomania, nor yet have I been called upon to treat a single 
case of delirium tremens, and this is more than I can say for many 
other callings." — British Association^ 1863. 

" The pitman's store of energy is inexhaustible ; whatever he sets his 
hand to do, he does with all his might. If he is ' religious,' he is a 
glowing coal of Primitive Methodist fervour, he preaches at the street 
comer with as much vehemence as he wields the pick in the pit ; he is 
a staunch teetotaller ; to him the Apostle's reproach of lukewarmness 
.never applies. When he drinks, it is not in sips, nor is he ever a 
soaking sot. He goes at the beer in a spasm of drowth, throws all his 
energy into the consummation of his spree, and then betakes himself to 
sobriety and hard work till the next outbreak. He cares for no 
sedentary amusement. The sport he enjoys must be of an active kind; 
thfe more active it is the better he likes it. The game of 'bowling,' - 
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which the pitmen are so fond, is more aidaoos than a Bhift in the pit« 
When he gamhlea he does not punt for coppers, but flings himself neck 
and crop into the arena of chance. A ' school,' as it is called, is formed. 
Men make a ring and play at pitch and toss, with scouts on the outlook 
for the police ; and a copper ' school ' is a meaner institution than a 
* penny helL' Pounds are staked on every toss, and gold changes 
hands freely. I have seen a man who won 70^. at pitch and toss in 
one afternoon, lost the whole next day in betting on the bowling on 
Newcastle Town Moor, and went to work the day after guiltless of the 
ownership of a sixpence. The pitman is fond of wrestling, and occa- 
sionally can handle his fists, although his fighting, as a nde, is of the 
rough and tumble order. He is generally more or less a dog fancier ; 
his choice being an animal that can make a respectable appearance at 
rabbit coursing ; some breed greyhounds. In the old days he was not 
happy without a dog for company. The story is told of two pitmen 
meeting and falling into conversation on the favourite topic : — 

" * Aye, Girdle, hast lost th' awd dog ? ' 

•• • Aye.' 

" • Thee hast gotten another ? ' 

'' ' Aye, man'; ye see a thoucht a lukit sae stark neaked like withoot 
a bit o' a dog aboot me ! ' *' — Daily News^ Oct., 1872. 

The pitmen are always engaged by the year ; and a regular " bond ^ 
is drawn up between them and their employer. They are usually 
paid by *' piece-work." They are distinguished into the two great groups 
of *' underground" and " upperground " establishments; thefonnerare 
engaged in the pit, the latter in conducting the open-air arrangements. 
The chief of them are employed in a way which may be illustrated in 
the following connected view. 

** The hewer is the actual coal-digger. Whether the seam be so narrow 
that he can hardly creep into it on his hands and knees, or whether it 
be tall enough for him to stand upright in, he is the responsible work- 
man who loosens the coal from its bed ; such a man often extricates nix 
tons of coal in a day. Next to the hewers come the putters^ who are divided 
into tramSf headmneUf foals, and half-marrows. These are all children or 
youths ; and the employment consists in pushing or dragging the coal 
from the workings to the passages, where horses are able to be employed 
in the work : the distance that a corve or basket of coal is dragged in 
this way averages about 150 yards. When a boy drags or ' puts ' a 
load by himself, he is designated a tram ; when two boys of unequal 
age and strength assist each other, the eldest is called a headsman^ 
and the younger a /ooZ, the former receiving eight-pence out of every 
shilling earned conjointly by the two ; when two boys of about equal 
age and strength aid each other, both are called Juilf-marrows, and divide 
their earnings between them. The weight of coal dragged by these 
various classes of putters varies from five to ten hundredweight to each 
corve ; and the distance walked in a day varies from seven to nine miles 
to and fro along the iron tramways of the mine. When the corves are 
' 'H' to a particular place, where a crane is fixed, the crane-man or 
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erane-hoisUr manages the crane by which the corves are transferred 
from the tramway to the rolleys ; and keeps an account of the num* 
ber so transferred. Tbe corf is a wicker-work basket, containing 
irom four to seven hundredweight ; the roUey is a wagon for transport- 
ing the oonres fit>m the crane to the shaft; and the nSley^way is a road 
or path sufficiently high for a horse to walk along it with the roUey, and 
is kept in repair by the roUeif'-way men. The driver takes charge of the 
horse, which draws the rolley along the roUey-way. The on-aetter is 
stationed at the bottom of the shaft to hook and unhook the corves and 
tubs which have descended or are about to ascend the shaft. 

** Many of these strange designations for pitmen find a place in the 
stories and songs of colliery districts — songs which cannot be at all 
understood unless we know something of the peculiar vocabulary of the 
place. In one of these pitmen's songs, called ' The Collier's Rant,' re- 
lating to the vaunted exploits of a putter, are the following stanzas : — 

* As me and my marrow was ganging to wane. 
We met with the devil, it was in the dark ; 
1 up with n^ pfck, it being in the nelt. 
I knock'd off his horns, lllEewlse his club feet t 

Follow the horses, Johnny my lad, oh ! 

Follow them through, mycanuy lad. oh t 

Follow the horses, Johnny my lad. oh t 

Ob. lad ! ly away, canny lad, oh I 

' As me and my marrow was putting the tram. 
The low it went out, and my marrow went wrang ; 
You would have Uugh'd bad you seen the gam.— 
The de'il gat my marrow, but I gat the tram. 
Follow the horses,' &c. 

'* Besides all the varieties of pitmen hitherto named, who are im- 
mediately instrumental in bringing the coal to the bottom of the shaft, 
there are other men and boys whose employments are in various ways 
subsidiary to them — such are the fumace-^meny who attend to the furnace 
for ventilating the mine ; the horse-keeper^ who attends to the horses in 
the pit ; the lamp-heeper, who has the care of the all-important * Davy ' 
lamps — a careless management of which has led to so many colliery 
accidents ; the woute-man, who walks along all the ' wastes ' or 
deserted workings, to clear away stones and rubbish which may have 
fallen, and to attend especially to any obstructions in the ventilation ; 
the sh^ter, who, as a kind of labourer, assists the waste- man; the 
switch-keepers, who attend to the switches or passing-places in the sub- 
terranean railways ; the trappers, little boys who are stationed at traps 
or doors in various parts of the mine, which doors they are to open 
when corves of coal are about to pass, but to keep closed at all other 
times as a means of forcing the current of air for ventilation to follow 
certain prescribed channels ; the way'deaners, who cleanse the rails of 
the mine from time to time, to remove all obstruction from coal-dust, 
&c, ; and the wood and water leaders, who carry props and wood to 
various parts of the mine for the use of the men, and who also remove 
water from the horse-ways and other parts of the pit. 

" There are, of course, superintending officers of the mine, who ar^ 
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responsible, to a certain extent, for the performance of all the work. 
The chief of these is the viewer, a person usually of great trust and 
experience. At the opening of a new pit or seam he makes himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the stratification, the thickness 
of the seam, the probable extent and direction, and other matters of a 
similar kind ; and his great problem is to determine how to bring up a 
given quantity of coal to the light of day, with the least expenditure of 
time and labour. He arranges the whole plan of working ; and he 
imposes certain restrictions and fines for such hewing as may be deemed 
unfair or wasteful. It requires a combined exercise of firmness and 
tact on the part of the viewer to keep clear of disputes with the pitmen. 
The under-viewer, as the name imports, is an assistant to the viewer 
in his duties. The overman is the third in rank among the officers of 
the colliery ; he is the real working overseer, requiring some brains and 
much activity : he has the chaise of everything under ground, places 
the workmen, examines the ventilation, and keeps an account of all the 
proceedings. The hack overman is to the overman what the under- 
viewer is to the viewer. The deputy sets props, lays tramroads, 
arranges the boarding and timbers of the pit, and has a watchful eye on 
the general safety of the whole workings. The keeper inspects Hie 
workings of the hewers. 

" Thus the colliers are not merely blackened-faced diggers and shovel- 
lers, who attack the coal wherever they meet it, and roam about in a dark 
pit, to seek their coaly fortunes. All is pre-arranged and systematic ; 
every one knows exactly whither he is to go, and what he has to do. 
But the above list, formidable as it appears, does by no means include 
all those engaged at a colliery ; they are nearly all of them the ' under- 
ground ' hands, who could not transmit the coal to market without the 
aid of the * upper-ground establishment.' These latter comprise hanks* 
men, brakesmen, rvaiters, trimmers, staiihsmen, screen-trappers, and many 
others.'* 

Keelmen^ like colliers, are a distinct race, which has been known, 
upon the Wear and the Tyne, for at least four centuries. A com- 
plaint was made in 1421, that the crown was defrauded of certain 
coal^dues at Newcastle, by the merchants using keels which would con- 
tain twenty-two or three chaldrons instead of twenty, and it was there- 
upon ordered that the keels should be of definite size and shape. ^^Ked " 
was one of the Anglo-Saxon names for a ship ; and the same name was 
applied to barges used in conveying coals from the staiths to the ships. 
These coal-keels are steered by a large kind of oar at the stem called a 
swape ; while a kind of pole with an iron point, called on the Wear a 
set, and on the Tyne a puy (appui), is employed to push on the keel in 
shallow water ; the captain of the keel is called the skipper, and his 
cabin is the hvddock. When the water is so shallow as to render the 
use of sails and oars inconvenient, the keels are thus propelled : two 
men, called ked-hvUies (or brothers), on each side of the vessel, thrust 
their sets or puys into the muddy bed of the river, rest the upper 
end against their shoulders, and walk along the vessel from head to 
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stem — iims making the puy s^rve as a lever to propel the boat ; such a 
method is often to be seen in practice in shallow riverF. The mode of 
propelling the keel is alluded to in the song of the sword-dancers :— 

*' Next comes a tkipper bold, 
He'll do hU iMut right weel ; 
A clever blade, I'm told. 
As ever jx^yed a ked. 

** O ! the keel lads are bomiy, bonny lads* 
As I do understand ; 
For they do run both fore and aft. 
With their long teti in their band." 

When the wind is favourable, the keel is navigated with a square sail ; 
but more usually two long oars are employed, one worked at the 
side in the usual way by two or three men, and the other (the swape) 
at the stem. The keels themselves are oval in shape, clumsy, but 
strong. The wives and daughters of the keelmen have the office of 
sweeping the keels, from which they derive the title of heel-deeters 
(^deef being a north-country term for cleaning); they receive the 
sweepings for their pains. 

The Sunderland Keel (on the Wear) is of much lighter construction 
than that of the Tyne., it resembles in shape the horizontal section of 
a walnut^ divided into eight compartments, each containing a square 
iron tub, fitting like a canister in a tea-chest. Instead, therefore, of the 
laborious practice on the Tyne of shovelling the cargo by hand from the 
keel into the vessel, each of these tubs is Ufted up bodily by machines, 
and the contents — ^fifty-three hundredweight, or a Newcastle chaldron 
—tilted at <Hice into the hold of the receiving vessel. 

" Connected with the keelmen are the hostmen^ established in conjunc- 
tion with the Company of Merchant-Adventurers, in the time of 
Henry IV. These hostmen were incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, who, 
having tried in vain to get her due of two shillings per chaldron for all 
coals shipped in the Tyne, gave the hostmen a charter, on condition 
that they would ensure to the crown one shilling for every chaldron so 
shipped. The ostmen or hostmen were a kind of coal-brokers, midway 
between buyers and sellers; and the name is supposed to have implied 
' eastmen,' as if they had come originally from Germany or the eastern 
parts of Europe. Their brokerage appears to have included the whole 
responsibility of shipping the coal purchased, so that the keelmen were 
the servants of the hostmen. Down to the year 1600, if not later, the 
coals were brought from the pit-mouth to the staiths in waggons or wains, 
along the common roads ; but a great step in advance was made when 
tramways were laid down to facilitate the transport of the coal. The 
hostmen of the Tyne have now ehanged their designation — or others 
have changed it for them — to fitters ; the * coaUfitters ' of the Tyne are 
identical with * hostmen,' but neither term serves to indicate, with any 
great clearness, the nature of their employment." The father of Lords 
Kldon and Stowell was a hostman of Newcastle. 

llie keelmen are being rapidly superseded by modern improvement^' 
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The factUtje* for tmuportiiig coal afforded by steam-engines and rail- 
waji, ha»e atiolislwd the necessity for them. " In the iin[»t>Ted motiiod 
of shipping 'coal, where no impediment eiieU to the approach of the 
cool'^p, it is brought to the shore beneath a large and lofty timber 
atmcture called a ttaith, which overhanfts the riyer, and which is con- 
nected by railway with the pit's month. The laden waggons are brought 
to this staith, and the coals «re at once deposited from them into the 
bold of the vessel, withont the interrentioQ of any keelmen. It 
is said that nioepence per chaldron is saved by the using of this 
■buth. The keelmen are a hardy and laborious class, and have always 
been distinguished for their great moscnlar strength. Few employments 
leqnire more exertion than thdrs ; nor could they perToiTn it wero they 
not snp^rted bynutritjous food. Accordingly the hardy keelman never 
"~" -*>~— I »•" fc-eet till his basket is stored with a good joint of meat 
k»f, generally of the best fionr, which, with a bottle of 
aual met. From the practice of hailing one another 
ecially dnring the night tides, keelmen acquire a loud 
lanner of expressing themselves ; yet their conduct is 
id exemplary, and mej are graduaUy losing that rough 
ch they were characterized,*— JfucJtenzM, "Keelmen 
aeans so quarrelsome as their designation of 'buUy' 
B word being merely derived from the obsolete term 
ed, an appellation still in familiar use amongst brother 
)al districts." — SmiUt. They have established a fund 
IS for mutual relief during age and sickness, and are, 
7 body in the working-clsaKs who have both built and 
lital of their ovra (see Rte. 11), Thdr dress, of blue 
tings and flannel breeches, is peculiar, 
f Newcastle hve chiefly in the old and narrow atreeta 
whence the eong ; — 
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torn the keelmen tised to meet once a year to eom- 
indatioa of their hospital, when they perambulated th^ 
tie with bands of music playing, " Weel may the keel 

ND Manufaotubeb. — Lead-minet. — While the eastern 
unty of Durham is rendered important by its coal, the 
s valued for the sake of the mineral wealth which is 
s surface. The mines, however, having a more inti- 

t tli« ibOT* KaHiiit or Ihe nllien and kieliiKii, Ihs tdllor l> IndEbUd 
ondM ud idiiilnUa uticis on 'Tbe'lyne tat On Collierin.' bv 
L*nd m llTB in.' 
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mate connection with Nortlimnb&rland, in which their capital Allen- 
heads is sitaated, more properly . belong to the Introduction to that 
county. 

Iron-Works, — -l^o county has made so much progress in the last 12 
years as Durham in the iron-trade, which here employs no less than 
5000 men. Besides the native supply, a large export trade is carried 
on with the Continent and America. 25 furnaces now exist in the 
county, of which 20 are in blast. The greater proportion of these are at , 
the Gonsett Iron Works, belonging to the Derwent Iron Company. The 
business has especially prospered with regard to the plates used for iron 
shipbuilding, and the construction of iron bridges. 

Olass-Works. — The first record of the introduction of glass into the 
British Islands is that of Bede, who describes the glass brought by Bene- 
dict Bisoop for the adornment of his monasteries at Jarrow and Monk- 
wearmoutL The manufacture of glass was first introduced in 1673, 
after which Sir B. Mansel, Vice- Admiral of England, established glass- 
works on the Tyne near Ousebum, which were carried on without 
interruption till nearly the middle of the present century, when they 
were closed. ** The record of the daily manufacture of blown plate-glai 
at South Shields in 1750 is still extant, and affords a curious proof of 
the infiEuicy of the art and of the difiBculties of the operator. Up to the 
year 1845 the return of the Excise duty shows that there was no more 
plate-glass made at South Shields than at any other manufactory in the 
kingdom. In that year the Excise duty on glass was abrogated, and 
in consequence the produce of this manufactory has been quadrupled. 
Previous to 1845 the quantity of unpolished plate-glass blown and cast 
at South Shields was 312,000 ft. per annum. Now its capability of 
produce is 1,240,000 ft. per annum. In 1838 there were six large crown- 
glass manufactories in operation on the river Tyne, producing annually 
upwards of 7,000,000 ft. of window-glass. These manufactories have 
now ceased to exist, owing chiefly to the introduction of sheet-glass 
into this country, and the comparatively low price at which plate-glass 
can be now had. Crown-glass is made in a circular shape, which, of 
course, involves a considerable loss of surface in being reduced to the 
rectangular shape in which all window-glass is used, and the knob or 
* bullion' in the centre limits the size of the window-panes. The 
public taste now demands panes of large dimensions — an object which 
is attained by the use of sheet-glass, and, although crown-glass main- 
tains the palm of greater brilliancy, yet it must be esteemed in the 
hght of an effete manufacture, and will gradually die out in this 
country as it has already done on the Continent. The manufacture of 
sheet-glass has been at different times carried on to a small extent in 
the old crown window-glass works of the river Tyne, but it is now 
entirely abandoned, so that in the birthplace of the art in England there 
is now not a foot of crown or sheet window-glass manufactured. But in the 
progress of the arts we often see that one progress is superseded by 
another. Crown window-glass is no longer made on the Tyne, and^ as 
an art it is declining everywhere, but the manu6<?ture of sheet-glass ' 
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of late yean been most laigely increaaed, and is carried on to a great 
extent in the ndyfAniDg district of the river Wear, where the quantity 
prodooed by Messa. James Hartley and Co. alone is yery nearly equal 
to the entire prodnoe of the six extinct crown-glass mann&ctories on the 
river l^ne. The abolition of the Excise duty on glass, together with 
the numerous and most obstmctire regulations whidi that impost 
involyed, has had an effect beyond all antadpaticHi in improying the 
glass trade in general (especially tiie crown, sheet, and plate), both in 
its manufacturing and commercial character. Flint-^ass, the ' crystal ' 
of the ancients, has been made in Newcasfle and its neighbourhood for 
a yery considerable period, but its early history in &is locality is 
obscure, llie manumcture is divided into two branches — ^viz. blown 
and pressed ; the first being produced exclusively by miinnAl labour, 
and the latter chiefly by machinery. The blown flint-ghiss retains its 
eminence for brilliancy in consequence of its Heuxts being produced by 
elaborate polishing, whereas, in pressed glass, they are tiie result of 
pressure of a metallic mould on the plartic surface in a heated state. 
Owing to various causes, the manufacture of blown flint-glass has, in 
this neighbourhood, declined as much as 50 per cent., but the manu- 
facture of pressed glass has recently been prosecuted with great vigour 
and success in this locality. One firm, which, at the head of this 
branch of trade, formerly prcduced annually 350,000 lbs. wei^t of 
blown flint-glass, now make of pressed glass about three miUions five 
hundred pounds weight. The annual prmluct of flint-glass on the Tyi^e 
and Wear is estimated by competent authority at ten millions of pounds 
weight, the wholesale value of which, including its cutting ana orna- 
mentation, is about 200,000^. The manufacture of pressed glass has 
cheapened flint-glass articles to such an extent that almost the poorest 
of the population may be supplied with elegant articles of domestic use, 
which, a few yeare ago, were fer beyond tiieir reach. Newcastle had 
always been celebrated for its manufacture of glass bottles, and since the 
repeal of the duty in 1845 the produce of common glass bottles has 
increased fourfold, but there are other causes that have materially con- 
tributed to this result The rapid rise of Australia and the increasing 
taste for bitter beer there, in India, and in most parts of the world, 
have created an immense demand for bottles. During the year 1862 
there were 47 bottle-houses in operation on the banks of the Tyne, the 
Wear, and the Tees, and their produce was about 4,230,000 dozen. 
There has been no important improvement in the manufacture of black 
bottles for the last 20 years, and in the manipulation there has been no 
change. The baneful union among the workmen forbids all attempts 
in that direction. The beautiful art of coloured glass, or what is termed 
stained glass, has been carried on most successfully for some years in New- 
castle by Mr. William Wailes and others, and the tasteful designs and 
beautiful colouring of Mr. Wailes* numerous works have given him a great 
celebrity throughout the kingdom. A great improvement has been made 
in this description of glass, inasmuch as exterior staining has been 
superseded by glass made of the required tint in the crucible of the 
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mannfoctaier. The ^aas, thflrefixe^ if not stuned, bat is inherently 
of its pecaliar ookxir. It is mann&ctnred of bvj tint at the works of 
Messrs. James Hartley and Go. d Sunderland. This process of nu^king 
oolonred glass in the cnicible has restored the art to its pristine state, 
lor in sndi manner this glass was made by the old masters." — BrUish 
AaociaHon, NewoadU, 1863. 

Alkali-Worla. — ^The salt-woiks which formerly existed in the neigh- 
bomiiood of Soath Shidds haye been snperseded by alkali-works, viz. 
the making of crystals of soda and mineral alkali from the decomposition 
of common salt — a mannfitcture which has arisen since the year 1816. 
Up to 1822 alkali-making was carried on only at Walker, 3 m. below 
Newcastle, where an important salt-spring fuinished copioos materials 
for the nndraiaking ; bat the soocess of the mannfacture there has led 
sabseqoently to the establishment of nnmeroos other alkali-works on 
the Tyne. ** The process, for which we are entirely indebted to oar in- 
tellig^t neighboors the French, consists in the making oil of vitriol 
from solphar, and with the solphnric acid decomposing muriate of soda 
to obtain dry solphate of soda, which salt is mixed witii certain propor- 
tions of chalk and coal in powder, and the whole heated in a proper 
famaoe nntU a sort of incipient fasion takes place ; after which the mass 
is drawn oat and suffered to cool, formins an impure carbonate of soda 
called ball alkali. This ball alkali being lixiyated, boiled down, heated 
in a famaoe to redness, with or without carbonaceous matter, again dis- 
solved and crystallized, yields the soda of commerce." — Eneyc, Britann. 

PoFULAB Customs. — The ancient customs, which still linger in 
Korthumberland, are rapidly dying out in Durham, but the observances 
connected with the Kern Baby (see Introduction to Section II.) are still 
observed here. There is a general belief that bread baked on Good 
Friday is a cure for most disorders. Waifs or waffs of dying persons 
are seen by their neighboors^ and many persons even see uieir own 
wai&. Grarlands are occasionally carried before the coffins of virgins, 
and in the churches of Stanhope and Witton Gilbert were hung ud 
in their memory till within the present century. Thus in the ola 
ballad:— 

*•▲ gu-lmd fredi and fair 
or IfUes there was made^ 
The sign of her ▼Ixglnltle, 
And on her ooffia lakL" 

Salt is ]daoed upon a corpse after death, and is supposed to prevent the 
body from swelling; and the looking-glass in the death-chamber is 
covered with white, from fear of the spirits which might be reflected in 
it. The straw used to be taken out of the bed in which a person had 
died, and burnt in front of the house ; then search was made in the ashes 
for a footprint, which would be found to correspond with the foot of the 
person to whom* the summons would come next. Of all places in the 
county, Hartlepool most retains the habits of ancient days, which are 
noticed in Rte. 8. An old proverb declares '* Durham folks are troubled 
with after-wit." 

c 2 
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Eminent Natives. — ^Tfae eminent natives of Dttrham inclnde the 
Yenerable Bede (described by FuDer to be a living comment on tbe 
words, ** shining as a light in the world, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation")^ d. 735; St Godric of Finchale,d. 1170; John 
of Darlington, the historian, d. 1284 ; Sir George Bowes, the opponent 
of the RisiDC of the North, d. 1580; Colonel Lilbume, famous in the 
Commonwealth, bom at Old Thickley, 1618; Robert Home, Bp. of 
Winchester (described by Camden as '^valido et foecmido ingenio," 
d. 1580 ; George AUan, the antiquary, d. 1822 ; Surtees, the historian, 
d. 1834 ; Sir Henry Havelock (bom at Sunderland), d. 1866. Besides 
these were many chstinguished prelates, noticed in the historical sketch 
of the palatinate, and numerous members of the great family of Neville, 
among whom Cicely Neville was the mot her o f Edward IV. and Richard 
III., and great-grandmother of Henry Vlll. Bernard Gilpin, rector 
of. Houghton-le-Spring, ** the apostle of the North," d. 1583, though 
not bom,, resided many years in the county. 

BoTANT. — The botany of Durham is exceedingly rich, in spite of the 
unpromising appearance of the county. The best sites for flower-seekers 
are the valley of the Tees, and the denes near the seacoast. Among the 
plants which may be found are Ranunculus' lingua ; Hesperis matronalis ; 
Turritis glabra; Dianthus deltoides; Dryas octopetala; Potentilla iruti- 
cosa; Ro«Ei spinosissima; Pyrola rotundifolia, P. media, P. minor; Oypri- 
pedjum Calceolus ; Galanthus nivalis ; and Primula farinosa. The very 
remarkable exotic botany of the ballast-hills near Shields is fully noticed 
in Rte. 10. 

Antiquities and ABcmTEOTUBE. — ^Tbe principal Roman remains in 
the county are those of the important station of Lanchester, which, with 
the stations of Binchester and Ebchester (now totally destroyed), was 
situated upon the line of the ancient Watlii^ Street, which entered the 
county on crossing the Tees at Pieroebridge, and left it on crossing the 
Derwent, a little N. of Ebchester. 

Next in age are the remains of the Saxon crdsses in Aycliffe church- 
yard, portions of the churches of Wearmouth (674) and Jarrow (685), 
with part of the foundations of Durham Cathedral (1093), and tJie 
Norman chapel in Durham Castle. Besides these, the best remains of 
the Norman period are to be found in various portions of the castle 
and cathedral, especially in its beautiful Galilee, and in portions of the 
diurches of Billingham, Hartlepool, Merrington, Heighington, Pittington, 
and Lanchester. 

Of the E. E. period are the Chapel of the Nine Altars, with other 

g>rtioDs of Durham Cathedral, the magnificent collegiate church of 
arlington, St. Andrew Auckland, and portions of Sie churdies of 
Ryton, Medomsley, Easington^ Hartlepool, and Boldoq, and f^nchale 
Priory. ' 

Of the Dec period the onlyxemains are some windows at Brance- 
peth, Houghton-le-Spring, and Easington, with alterations at Finchale 
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Priory, and the S. choir windows, altar-screen, and bishop's throne in 
Bnrhain GathedraL This, says Billings, is owing to the fact that Gothic 
arcliitectiire reached its zenith in the 14th oenty., when the wars were 
raging between England and Scotland. 

Of the Perp. style are the chapel and oth^ parts of the palace at 
Bleeps Auckland portions of the cloisters and chapel of tne Nine 
Altars in Durham Cathedral, and parts of the churcnes at Staindrop 
and Chester-le-Streeti Billings divides the noticeable churches into 
5 classes, viz.: — ^^1. Cross churches with central tower, nave and 
aisles, transept and chancel, viz. Darlington, Hoiighton-le-Spring, Norton. 
2. Churches with a W. tower, and otherwise the same, viz. St. Andrew 
Aucldand, Brancepeth, and Sedgefield. 3. Churches with a W. tower, 
nave with aisles, and chaiKsel, viz. Billingham, Boldon, Chester-le- 
Street, EaaingtoQ, Hartlepool, Fittington, Staindrop, and Lanchester; 
St. Helen's is^the same withcNit a tower, and Heighington and Conis- 
cliffe with only 1 aisle to the nave, 4. Churches with a central tower, 
nave, and chancel, viz. Merrington and Jarrow. 5. Churches without 
towers or aisles, where the chimcel is only a continuation of the nave, 
viz. Medomsley, Dalton-le-Dale, t(ad St Edmund's Gateshead. The 
churches of Auckland, Comscliffe, . Darlington, Lanchester, Jarrow, 
Sedgefield, aiid Staindrop, were cellmate, and retain the stallHseats of 
their prebendaries." 

Owing to the Scottish raids, many of the churches have been used as 
fortifications. Thus, in 1315, John Sayer, while ascending Houghton 
tower, for the purpose of defence against the Scots, missed his footing, 
and falling upon the pavement had his brains dashed out. Merrington 
Church stood a siege. In 1483 the Bishop of Durham licensed the rector 
of Houghton to ** enclose, fortify, and embattle a tower, above the lower 
porch, within his manse.* 

The most important Tcnnhs are the magnificent monuments of the 
Nevilles at Staiirarop and Brancepeth, th^ latter being of wood, and the 
£)nner almost unri^ulled in England. There are also mutilated monu- 
ments of this family in the nave of Durham Cathedral. At Chester-lQ* 
Street is a long line of Lumley effigies, of which only two are authentic. 
There are other effigies at Dalton-le-Dale, By ton, Lanchester, Easington, 
Httington, and Sockbum. At Houghton is the quaint table-monument 
of Bernard Gilpin ; at Bedmarshal an alabaster tomb of the Langtons 
(1417); at Long-Newton and Staindrop fine modem tombs of the 
Vanes. 

Ahleys, &c. — ^Besides the monastic remains which exist in the 
churches of Jarrow, Wearmouth, and Hartlepool, the principal are those 
of Finchale triory, in a lovely dell by the side of the Wear. Two 
pointed windows only remain of the abbey at Hart, and nothing of that 
at ^easbam. The ruin of a small monastic cell may be seen at Friar- 
^de. At Beaurepaire and Mug^eswick are picturesque remnants of the 
country houses of the priors of Durham. 
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Cabtleb and Countby Seats. — ^The finest feudal and military re- 
mains are to be found in Durham Castle, and the two great Neville 
castles of Baby and Brancepeth, though of the latter almost all that 
was original has been destroyed. Barnard Castle is a fine ruin in a 
magnificent situation. Of Stockton only a single stunted tower remains. 
Streatlam is incorporated with an Italian mansion. Witton has been almost 
entirely destroyed by fire. The castles of Lumley and Hylton, of a later 

Sariod, are remarkaUe for their *' s^mental arches with hanging tracery." 
ishops Auckland is an interesting building of various styles and periods. 
There are ruins of castelets, or peel-towers of the better class, at Dalden, 
Ludworth, and Langley Dale. 

In later domestic architecture Horden Hall is remarkable as a fine 
specimen of c. 1600. The manor-house at Gainford is chiefly of the 
same date. Gibside is a good specimen of Jacobean architecture, and 
the manor-houses at StelU and Houghton-le-Spring have some good 
points. There are small remains of the manor-house of the Hardinges 
at HoUinside. The moated grange of Butterby has a picturesque gate- 
way, and the remains of an avenue. Elemore is a handsome building of 
the last century. Lambton Castle is modem, and more remarkable for 
its situation than its architecture. Eavensworth Castle, modem and 
partly Gothic, occupies the site of an ancient building, of which two 
obscure towers remain. Wynyard is a richly-decorated building of the 
present century. Windlestone is only remarkable for its picture-gallery, 
and the works of art which it contains. There are other fine pictures at 
Lambton, and in the Eoman Catholic College at Ushaw. 

HiSTOBiES Ain> Gttide-Books. — ^Durham is especially rich in county 
histories, from that of Bede, who has told the story of J arrow and Wear- 
mouth in his Ecclesiastical History, down to the most recent times. 
Among the later histories are Hutchinson's Hist, of Durham, 1785r94; 
Mackenzie's Hist of Durham, 1832 ; Surtees' (splendid) Hist, of the Co. 
Palatine of Durham, 1816-34; and Fordyce's Hist of Durham, 1857. 
To all these works the editor is much indebted. Other books which 
may be consulted upon this county are the Collections published by 
the Surtees Society (founded in memory of the historian — vol. ^4 
comprises his memoir and poems) ; Billings' Architectural Antiquities 
of Durham ; Raine's Hist of Auckland Palace ; Raine's Durham Ca- 
thedral ; Ormsby's Durham ; Sir Cuthbert Sharpens Hist of 'Hartlepool; 
Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569 ; Bishopric Garland ; Brayley and 
Britton's Beauties of Durham ; Sidney Gibson's Finchale, Houghton-le- 
spring, HartleiMX)!, and Bishop Middleham ; Dodd's Paper on the Col- 
lieries in ' The Land we Live in ;' Winkle's Durham Cathedral ; Wioch's 
Flora of Durham ; Carleton's Life of Bernard Gilpin ; Hewitt's Yisits 
to Remarkable Places. 

The story of St Cuthbert has been thrice told ; first in 1626, by 
Robert Hegge, in a work called ' The Golden Legend of St Cuthbert ;' 
and in later times by the contradictory Roman Catholic and Protestant 
authorities, Monsignor Eyre and the late Dr. Raine. 
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Inks.— There are Tery few Inn$ in the ooonty of Durham of a kind 
to offer attractions to the pleasnre-seeking tourist ; perhaps the best are 
that atBaroard Castle and the humble little hotel near the High Force, 
which iB sitnated amid wild and beautiful scenery, and whence several 
interesting ezcunions may be made. 



Sksleton Toub. 

The following rapid Skekton Tour will comprise all the chief objects 
of interest in the county : — 

Dayi. 

1. DaHingUm. St. Guthbert*8 ChurcL Kail (by Gainford^ to Win- 

ston Stat Thence by omnibus to Staindrop. Visit the NeviUe 
Tombs and Baby CasUe. Walk or drive to Barnard Castle, 
taking StreaUam on the way. 

2. Bamani Castle, The lovely scenery of Bokehy and the Tees, 

3. Drive to the High Force, Excursion to Ccddron SnouL Sleep 

at the High Force Inn. 

4. Drive to Stanhope, by St John's Weardale. Excursion to Hun-- 

stanworihy Muggleswiekf and the interesting remains of Blanch- 
land just within the Northumbrian border. 

5. By rail (passins; Witton Castle) to Bishops AucTdand, Visit the 

Palace and Park. Bail to Durham, visiting Brancepeth Castle 
and Church, 

6. Durham Cathedral and Castle, Excursion to Findiale Priory ^ by 

Kepyer Hospital and Wood, 

7. Excursion to NevUys Cross, Bearpark, King David's Bridge^ 

Vshaw College, and Lanche$ter^ returning by LangUy Hall and 
WiUon OUbert. 

8. Excursion to Sherbum Hospital (walk or by rail) and Pittington 

Church, return by Shincliffe and Butterhy. 

9. Rail to Fence Houses (or by driving), visit Lumley Castle, Chester^ 

U'Street, Lambton Castle^ and Houghton-le^Spring, Bail from 
Fence Houses to Gateshead. 

10. Visit Bavensworth and Oibside. By rail (visiting Jatrow) to 

Sunderland. 

11. Descend a Coal-pit Visit Hylton Castle, Wliithum^ and Marsden 

Bocks, 

12. By rail (stopping to visit Hawthorne Hythe, EasingUm Churchy 

HordenHaiUf Castle Eden Dene^ and Uie Blackhall Bocks) to 
Hartlqoool, 

13. St, HUda^s Church, The Harbour, By rail (vi»ting BxUingham 

Church) to Stockton-on-Tees, Hence by rail to Dinsdale Stat, 
whence visit the Leper^s Bath and Sockbum, Bail or drive 1o 
Darlington. 
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ROUTES. 



V ^n>e names of phoee aie printed in ttaU<» only in those routes where the placet tn 

descfibed. 



soon ' PAon 

1 Darlington to Newcastle, by 
Aycliffe {Sedgefield, Windle- 
stone., MeningUmf Bishop 
Middieham) ; SlieHnim {Fit- 
iington, Elemon) ; Fence- 
houses f Durham; Chester-le" 
Street {Lumley, Lambton) ; 
Gateshead (Jiaoensworth, Gib- 
side, SteOa, Byton). (Part of 

the North-Eastem Riy.) .. 33 

2 Leamside to Gate^tead^ by 
Houghton-le-Spring (part of 

the North-Eastem Rly.) . . 74 

3 Darlington to Barnard Castle 
by Rly., part of the S. Dur- 
ham line to Tebay in West- 
moreland {Staindrop, Baby, 
StreaUam, and Excursion up 
Teesdale to the High Force 
Kod Caldron iSnout) .. .. 82 

4 Darlington to Bishop*s Auck- 



BOUTS PAoa 

land, WoUingham, and Stan- 
hope, by Kl]r. {St. John's 
Weardale) 96 

5 Leamside to Bishop's Auckland, 
by Rl]r. (Durham and Brance- 
peth) 102 

6 Darlington to ^toci^^on by RI]r. 
{Dinsdale and Sockbume) .. 104 

7 Fenyhill to West Hartlepool, 
by Rly. {BiUingham and 
Greatham) 110 

8 Hartlepool to Hendon (i.e. Suu- 
derhmd), by Rly. {Castle-Eden, 
Fasington,Hawthome, Dalton- 
le-Dale), Branch line to Sea- 
ham Harbour 113 

9 Leamside to i8bufer/ian(/.BrBnch 

of the North-Eastem Rly. .. 122 
10 Gateshead to Monkwear- 
mouth, by Rly. {Jarrow and 
South ShiOds) .. .. .. 130 



ROUTE 1. 

DARUNGTON TO NEWCASTLE, BT 
AYCUFFE (SEOQEHEU), . \^INDLE- 
STONE, MERRINQTON, BfSHOP-MID- 
DLeHAM),SHEIIBURK(PirnNQTON, 
ELEMORE), FENCEHOUSES, (HOUGH- 
TON -LE-SPRINGr LUMLEY, CHES- 
TERLE^TREET, LAMBTON), GATES- 
HEAD, (RAVENSWORTH, QIBSIDE, 
STELLA, RYTON). PAST OF THE 
N0BTH-EA8TEBN BAILWAT. 

38 m. 

252 m. from London, on crossing 
the Tees, the ily. enters tiie coun^ 
of Dorham. 1. is Croft Bridge, 
uniting BurhAin with Croft In York- 
shire, a fine old' stone stmctnre of 
seven ribbed arches, btiUt 1676. Its 
impcoiance is acimowl^dged as early 



as the 23rd Hen. VIIT., m a brief 
for its reparation as " The most di- 
recte and sure wa^ and passage for 
the King o'r Sovraigne Lorde's armie 
and ordyn'ce to resort and pass over 
intoi tlie north p'tids and marches of 
this his realme, for the surtie and 
defence of the same against the in- 
vasion of the Scotts and others his 
enemyes, over whiohe such armys 
and ordyn'ces hathe hertofor always 
bene accostomyedto goo and passe." 

252} m. Croft Spa Stat. 

rt. } m. Huruxnih. The N. 
porch of the ch. contains the monu- 
ment, and the churchyard the grave 
of William Emerson, thd mathema- 
tician (1701-82), who was a native 
of this place. The ch., on a cliff 
overhanging the Tees, contains' also 
two military effigies, 

1. In a field a UtUe N. of the jr-- 

c3 
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Hon of the Tees with the Skeme, in 
the district of Oxen-le-field, are the 
natural curioBitieB known as the Hdl 
Kettles, being four round pools, filled 
with water strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, like that of toe neigh- 
bouring spas of Groffc and DinsdsJe. 
The t&ee larger pools are 80 yds., 
the smaller 28 yds. in diameter. They 
have always held a prominent place 
in the superstitions of the neigh- 
bourhood. Brompton, abbot of tier- 
yaux, thus descnbes their origin: 
" On Christmas Day, 1179, a won- 
derAil matter fell out at Oxenhale, 
viz. that in the land of Lord Hughe, 
Bishop of Duresme, the ground rose 
up to such a height that it was 
equal to the tops of the highest 
hills, and higher than the spires and 
towers of the churches, and so re- 
mained at that height from nine of 
the morning till sunset. But at the 
setting sun the earth fell in with 
such a horrid crash, that all who 
saw that strange mound, and heard 
its fall, were so amazed that for 
very fear many died, for the earth 
swallowed up that mound, and 
where it stood was a deep pool." 
A local tradition runs, that **the 
owner of the field was going to lead 
his hay on St. Barnabas' day (June 
11), and on being remonstrated with 
on the impiety of the act, used a 
rhyme, which has since passed into 
a by-word, 

* Barnaby yea, Bamaby nay ! 
I'll hae my hay, whether Ood will or nay.' 

Instantly he, his carts and horses, 
were all swallowed up in the pools, 
where they may still be seen on a 
fine day and clear water, floating 
midway many fathoms deep." 

It is still believed that the pools 
are fathomless, and that, if one of 
the cows or sheep which come to 
drink there were to faU. into them, it 
would be always " going.** Another 
story tells that a duck which disap- 
peared in one of the Hell Kettles 

vaxe out at the Tees. The name 



Hell Kettles means simply "water 
ketUes." 

1. BlackteeUt where a stone bridge 
crosses the Tees. A murder of one 
Christopher Simpson near this, in 
1624, is described in a pretty local 
ballad known as ' The Baydayle 
Banks Tragedy.' A suspected per- 
son was committed, because when 
he touched the body at the inquest, 
"upon his handlinge and movinge, 
the body did bleed at the mouth, 
nose, and ears,'* and he turned ont 
to be the murderer. Blackwdl HaU 
(Robert Henry Allan, Esq.) is finely 
situated above the Tees. Behind an 
old tithe-bam are the ** Wedded 
Trees," a large ash and sycamore, 
which spring together from one 
trunk. BlaekweU Grange, now de- 
serted, was the residence of Qeorge 
Allan, the antiquary, and publisher 
of the Allan Tracts, well known to 
topographical book-collectors. His 
valuable museum of British antiqui- 
ties and birds (many of which were 
those engraved by Bewick) was sold 
in 1822, and purchased, by the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle. The house contains a 
** haunted chamber," richly adorned 
with old oak carving. 

254^ m. Darlington Jwict. Stat, 
from which rlys. branch off to Bar- 
nard Castle (Bte. 3), to Bishops 
Auckland, Wolsingham, and Stan- 
hope (Bte. 4), and to Stockton and 
Hartlepool (Bte. 6). The Engine 
House is part of the late Exhibition 
Building at Manchester. An omni- 
bus is in waiting to convey travellers 
into the town i m. distant. 

1. Darlington (pop. 27,730) {Inn : 
King's Head) has wonderfully in- 
creased in prosperity since De Foe 
visited it, and wrote ** Darlington, a 
post-town, has nothing remar^ble in 
it but dirt, and a high bridge over 
little or no water." It is now a 
considerable place, divided by the 
river Skeme, and has been long cele- 
brated for its woollen, and lately for 
its linen manufactures. A quantity 
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of leather is also made here. The 
centre of the town is occapied by the 
large and irregnlar market-place, 
which has an ngly modem Town- 
hall and a modem fountain at one 
end, and the magnificent old grey 
ch. at the other. A block of houses 
at the lower extremity divides the 
market-plaoe into two parts. Skinner 
Gate and High Bow. On the 8. is 
Ball Wynd, so called from the 
scnlpture of a bull which decorated 
a house formerly the property of the 
Nevilles. Below the entrance to 
this is the Deanery, and on the N. of 
the churchyard a curiously decorated 
old brick bouse. 

The CoUeaiate Ch. ofSL CuMeH, 
which stands on the 8. bank of the 
Skeme, is the finest eodesiastical 
edifice in the county after Durham 
Cathedral, and was restored, 1865, 
by G, G. ScotL The college was 
originally foundedby Garileph^ishop 
of Durham, for a vicar and four 
prebends, but was remodelled by 
Bishop Hugh Pads^ (1153-1195), 
and was dusolved in 1550. The 
building of the ch. has been gene- 
rally attributed to Pndsey; but Mr. 
Scott oonoeives that he only began 
it, and carried it up to the string- 
course under the windows; the tran- 
septs and the rest of the churoh were 
finished before 1225. ** There are, 
however, three portions of later 
date than the original building of 
the ch. These are, firstly, the walls 
of the nave aisles after the year 
1400, the square-beaded windows of 
the late Dec. period bearing evi- 
dence of this date. Secondly, the 
tower and spire erected towards the 
latter end of the 14th centy. A 
large portion of the spire was de- 
stroyed by lightning in 1750, and it 
was rebuUt from the part indicated 
by the small roll or bead moulding 
at the angles of the octagon. The 
omiadon of this ample decoration in 
the new portion considerably injures 
the general effect. The third por- 
tion belongB to the Dec. period, and 



is, as far as we know, unique. It is 
a massive stone gallery or platform 
of the ancient roodloft, the whole 
width of the great chancel aroh, 
some 13 ft. in height and 7 in depth, 
having a wide ribbed arohway in its 
centre leading from the nave to the 
chanceL"— Bt'Utn^. N. of the altar 
is an ornamented arch for the Easter 
Sepulchre. The massive but muti- 
lated stalls in the chancel are carved 
with the arms of Bishop Langley 
(1430). The ch. is built of hard 
gritstone, from the quarries of Cock- 
field FelL The spire is called 
** Darlington Broach, from the fact 
of its being simply placed upon the 
tower without a gUMd. 

The Free Grammar School (near 
the ch.) was founded by Q. fSliza* 
beth in 1563, but the present paltry 
buildings only date from 1813. 

Bp. Pudsey built a manor-house 
here, long a reddenoe of the Bishops 
of Durham, and a resting-place of 
Margaret, bride of James IV. of Scot- 
land, and daughter of Henry VII., 
in her splendid proness through the 
county. The builmng was restored 
by Bp. Goein in 1668. It was cele- 
brate for the ghost-story of Lady 
Jerratt, who was murdered there, 
when she ** left on the wall ghastly 
impressions of a thumb and fingers 
in blood for ever,'* and always after 
appeared with one arm, the other 
having been cut off for the sake 
of a valuable ring on one of the 
fingers. 

The site of the manor-house, on S. 
of the churohyard, is now occupied 
by the Union Workhouse. 

The town will still convey the im- 
pression it gave to James I., who, 
when he passed through in 1617, on 
lookine out of an inn window in 
Tubwdl Bow, asked the name of 
the place, and being told ** Dame- 
ton," exclaimed **Daraeton I I think 
it's Dametoni'th' Dirt." Surtees sug- 
gests that the river might formerly 
have been called Dam, hence the 
name of ** the town on the Dam." 
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Darlington gave, in 1685, the title 
of Baroness to Catherine Sedley, 
mistress of James II., and in 1722 
that of Countess to Sophia Charlotte 
Baroness Kilmansegg, mistress of 
George I. From me connexion of 



of Aydiffe (Oak-hill) and the neigh- 
boormg village of Woodham bear 
witness to the forests of oaks which 
once covered this district These 
were destroyed during the Civil 
Wars, when Cromwell sent to order 



Mary Clements, daughter of a Dar- John Eden, the then proprietor, to 



lington post-master, with Sir Edward 
Walpole, son of the Prime Minister, 
descended the late Duke of Glou- 
cester and the Princess Sophia 
Malilda. Bewick, the fitvourite pupil 
of Haydon, was a native of this place. 
The Inn at Darlington is described 
in • Rob Roy.* 

Popular offenders here used not 
only to be subjected to the punish- 
ment of the cuckstool, but to oe car- 
ried round the town fastened to the 



cut down the oak woods to mend 
the roads for his cannon to pass 
over. The Church retains its pews 
of the year 1600, with balustmded 
backs. In the chancel is the fig|>u« 
of a cross-legged knight The 
churchyard contains two very re- 
markable fragments of Sctxoa Crowes. 
They are bom covered with intricate 
tracery. One of them has on one 
side a representation of the Cmci- 
fixion, with the piercing the side 



top of a high pole, amid the hootings and giving the vinegar to drink ; on 



of the mob. This was called ** riding 
the stang.'* '* He takes Damton 
trod," being the road S., is figur- 
atively said of any one further N., 
wishing to elude pursuit. 

The sect of Quakers is very 
numerous at Darlington. These 
have chiefly settled down in the 
neat villas* and cottages which 
aboimd in the suburbs. One of 
them, John Kendricke, first applied 
the cotton jenny to the spinning of 
flax. Anotib.er, Henry Pease, after- 
wards M.P. for Durham, headed 
a deputation of the Peace Society to 
St. Petersburgh, to press pacific 
measures upon the Emperor Nicholas 
before the Crimean War. 

At Cockerton, 1 m. N.W., is Car- 
met House, occupied as a convent by 
an order of Carmelite or Theresian 
nuns, a branch of which, exiled from 
England at the Reformation, estab- 
lished themselves in Belgium, bat 
fled back from the horrors of the 
French Revolution in 1795, and came 
hither in 1830. Their chapel is 
richly ornamented. 

1^ m. N.E. is HoughUm U Skeme, 
80 CJEdled from the river on which it 
is situated. Bewick the painter re- 
sided here. 

260 m. Aydiffe Slat, The names 



another side is the crucifixion of St. 
Peter; on another, 5 figures, 2 in 
the upper row, 3 in the lower. 
Some suppose that these crosses com- 
memorate Synods which were held 
at AyclifiSe in 782 and 789. 

264^ m. Bradbury Stat. 2 m. E. 
Sardwick SaU (Christopher Bram- 
well, Esq.), possessing a park, which 
has a lake covering 36 acres, and a 
number of Gothic and Grecian 
temples, in the style of those at 
Stowe, but now rapidly fEdling into 
decay. The best of these, of the 
Ionic order, on the S. of the lake* 
was built by John Burden, Esq., 
1754-1757. *It is adorned with 
busts of celebrated men. At the E. 
end of the lake is the Banqueting 
House, of the Corinthian order, built 
from the designs of Payne, and 
gorgeously fitted up with paintings 
of Gods, Bacchanals, and Poets. 

i m. E. of Hardwick is the hand- 
some and well-restored Ch, of Sedge- 
field, of which Billings says, ** The 
quadrupled columns of the nave, 
with their exquisitely foliated capi- 
tals, are not to be surpassed. They 
are the earliest specunens of their 
style in the county, and the columns 
and bands bear a striking affinity to 
those in the circular part of the 
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Temple Ghnrch in London, finiahed 
before 1200. All the rest of the 
ch. (including a lofty tower at the 
W. end) ifl of much later date. The 
N. transept was a chantry chapel, 
built in 1379, and the 8. transept, 
formerly the chapel of St. Thomas, 
is of somewhat earlier construction. 
To the date 1379 the chancel may 
be assigned, but its seats and pan- 
neUing, its ceiling, and a fine cano- 
pied screen, of the same general 
style as that at Brancepeth (Bee Bte. 
5), are all of the Elizabethan period." 
The font deserves notice. 

N.W. of Sedgefield is the County 
Lunatic Agylumt a large brick build- 
ing, opened 1861. 

^ m. 1. Rwhyford^ a celebrated 
Inn of posting days (half-way be- 
tween Darlington and Durham), 
where Lord Eldon used to pass 
yacationa in the latter years of his 
life, and drink port (for which he 
kept a private cellar there) with Mr. 
Holt the innkeeper. The inn be- 
came deserted after the opening of 
the railway, and is now a farmhouse. 
It was here (1318) that Lewis Beau- 
mont, consin of Queen Isabella of 
Angouleme, on first entering the 
diocese after his consecration as 
Bishop of Diurham, attended by two 
cardinal nuncios, was intercepted by 
Middleton, governor of Mitford 
Castle, who plundered the cardinals, 
and carried off the bishop prisoner 
to^Northumberland, till he was ran- 
somed by his diocese. 

5 m. 1. ^ m. beyond Bushyford, 
WindlegUme HaU (Sir William Eden, 
Bart.) has a lofty and well-lighted 
picture-gallery, containing a number 
of very fine pictures, chiefly col^ 
lected in Spain by the present 
owner. Among these are : Three 
Angels, part of a Gloria which 
once surrounded a picture of the 
Assumption in the Dominican con- 
vent at Valencia, Espinoaa of Va^ 
lenda (1600-1680) ; the Last Judg- 
ment, — ^the Saviour throned above 
vntii his feet upon the world, the 



Virgin and Si John the Baptist 
kneeling on either side amid an 
army of saints and patriarchs, below 
the separation of souls by good and 
bad angels, Bibdlta (1551-1628) ; 
the painter showing a picture to 
his wife- — (she was his master's 
daughter, and he was permitted to 
marry her in consequence of the 
skill he exhibited in completing a 
picture which her father had left 
unfinished) — BibaUa; Bepose in 
Egypt,— the Virgin seated under a 
tree suckling the Child, Joseph 
standing behind with the ass, and a 
cherub l>ringing grapes in a basket, 
Paul Veronese; La Pescatrice, a 
lovely half-length female figure, 
usually attributed to Elisahetta 
Sirani ; two pictures of the Virgin 
and Child by MaHUo^ the first with 
a rosaiy, the second with a pome- 
granate, — one is in the early or cold 
period of his colouring, the other in 
his rich and glowing period ; Inte- 
rior of a Picture Gallery, very 
highly finished, the figures being 
portraits, and one supposed to be the 
Elector Frederick, Judenich . Family 
portraits are, 1st Lord Baltimore, 
Under Secretary of State to James I., 
who first obtained a grant of the co- 
lony of Maryland, Mytens ; CsBcilius, 
2ndLordBaltimore, and his son John, 
the colonizer of Maryland, which he 
named in honour of Henrietta Maria 
and held by tenure of the annual 
payment of 2 Indian arrows; with 
this slight acknowledgment of fealty 
his power was the most absolute 
ever accorded to a sovereign in 
modem times; his titie was "the 
Proprietory," Soez ; John, 8rd Lord 
Baltimore, ruler of Maryland for 16 
years, KneUer ; Charles Calvert, 4th 
Lord Baltimore, outlawed for high 
treason in Ireland, an attainder 
which was reversed 1671, uvknown. 
Other pictures in the house are : 
Holy Family, Vojccaro (Naples, 1598- 
1670) ; Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, 
Guercino ; the Vision of St. Francis, 
MuriOo; Nell Gwynne, Sir P. Ldy, 
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The gallery at Windlestone is. not 
shown to the public. 

The bogland called Morden Carr 
is crossed to 

267^ m. Ferry Hill June. Stat., 
whence trains branch off to Hartle- 
pool and West Hartlepool, and the 
new line by Durham diverges on 
the 1. from the old line by Leam- 
side, to Newcastle. The country 
here becomes intensely black and 
gloomy from its numerous coal- 
mines. An old grey stone near the 
farm of Cleves Cross (Cliff-Cross) 
marks the spot where ** Hodge of 
Ferry" is said to have slain the 
famous Brawn of Brawnspath. 

4 m. W. Merrington Church, rebuilt 
1854, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, on the site and in imitation 
01 a ch. which was coeval with 
Jarrow, and of great interest to the 
admirers of Norm, architecture. It 
is of oblong form, with a massive 
tower 60 ft. high rising from the 
centre ; this is supported on circular 
arches, and has double-headed round 
windows on each side. When the 
ch. was rebuilt, the transept, for- 
merly on the S., was re-erected on 
the N. The screen of black oak is 
of temp. Charles I. The massive 
character of Merrington ch., and its 
elevated position, led to its being 
seized as a fortress by William 
Comyn, who usurped the bishopric 
of Durham 1143-4, an event thus 
described by Simeon the Chronicler ; 
— " On the eve of the Assumption 
of the Vii^gin, William gathered to- 

f ether his men at the chapel of St. 
ohn (of Merrington), distant about 
five leagues from Durham, and 
began to turn the same ch. into a 
castle. Three barons of the bishop- 
ric, to wit, Bobert de Coismers 
(Conyers), Gaufred EscoUand, and 
Bertram de Bulmer, understanding 
of this sacrilege, and preferring 
death to the profanation of God's 
altar, collecting what force they 
hastily might, pricked to the spot to 
stay this lewd enterprise. William's 



men did not sustain the onset. 
Some fled headlong, the other part 
barred themselves into the ch., 
round which they had nearly com- 
pleted a fosse; and, manning the 
tower and the outworks which they 
had finished, vainly strove to drive 
off the assailants with darts and 
arrows; but the besiegers, reckless 
of wounds or death, forced their 
way through the windows, and hurl- 
ing firebrands on the offenders, were 
speedily masters of the place." The 
destruction of the Norm, chancel 
probably took place at this time. 
The view from the churchyard is 
exceedingly extensive, embracing 
Durham and Brancepeth and the 
whole valley of the Wear, backed by 
the Yorkshire hills. A coffin-shaped 
stone in the churchyard, with a 
sword and a spade incised on either 
side of a cross, is said to mark the 
grave of Hodge of Ferry, who slew 
the famous Brawn. Many other 
curious monuments discovered in 
pulling down the old ch. were re- 
moved to the cloisters of Durham 
Cathedral (!). A gravestone com- 
memorates three children named 
Brass, murdered here Jan. 28, 1685, 
by Andrew Mills, their father's ser- 
vant, who was executed and hung 
in chains within view of the scene 
of his crime. Local tradition asserts 
that he lived for several days on the 
gallows, and that his betrothed, a 
country girl, brought him milk every 
day, and fed him through the iron 
cage in which his limbs were bound. 
The gibbet, which remained for 
many years, known as "Andrew 
Mills' stob," was supposed to have 
the power of curing ague, toothache, 
&c., and for this purpose was gradu- 
ally destroyed piecemeal. The farm- 
house where the Brass family were 
murdered is still conspicuous on a 
ridge of hill on the E. of the church- 
yard. 

Merrington is the place where the 
English forces enccunped before the 
battle of Neville's Cross, and its lofty 
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sitii&tion afforded them the oppor- 
tunity of hecoming acquainted with 
the position and movements of the 
Scottish army. 

} m. rt. from the stat. is Maim- 
forth HaU (Mrs. Surtees), the plea- 
aant old-fashioned house and ter- 
raced garden of the late Bohert 
Sortees, author of the * Histoir and 
Antiquities of the County Palatine 
of Durham/ one of the b^ existing 
specimens of a county history, and one 
to which the editor of the present 
volume is deeply indebted. Death 
nnfortunately cut short the work of 
Sortees at the end of the third 
Tolume, and though a fourth was 
afterwards edited from his notes by 
hia friend George Taylor of "Witton 
le Wear, the entire history was 
never completed. Mr. Surtees kept 
up an animated correspondence on 
border ballads and tales with Sir 
Walter Scott, and among others sup- 
plied him with the ball^ of Barth- 
ram's Dirge and Featherstonhaugh, 
which were in reality his own com- 
position, though both were inserted 
by Sir Walter in his Border Min- 
strelsy, and in the notes to his 
Metrical Bomances, under the im- 
pression that they were ancient bal- 
lads. The historian's ballads of Sir 
John le Spring and Langley Dale are 
not less striking specimens of (imita- 
tion of) ancient poetry. The efforts of 
Surtees disinterred many local tra- 
ditions and stories which were thus 
preserved from oblivion. His ami- 
able qualities and personal excel- 
lence endeared him to every class of 
society. His Christian faith, prin- 
ciples, and hopes, are best described 
in his own memorable words : ** I am 
very sensible of the hardness of 
my heart, and of my totally cor- 
rupt nature. Mv only hope is in 
the merits of Christ, but I cannot 
hope for his grace unless I strive to 
obtain it. What is our business? 
To make our election sure, to take 
heed to our own salvation. Libera 
nos, Domine Jesu ! audi nos." 



** * Tls hard to die in iprlng t ' wer« Um touch- 
ing words tae said, 

Ai cheerfully the light itole In, the tmnhlne 
round bis bed. 

' Ti« hard to die in spring, when the green 
earth looks so gay ; 

I shall not see the peach-bloatomi' Hwaa 
thus they heard hun say. 

' God placed me in a Paradise i* ao spake 

his grateftil heart- 
As grateftil still, ftom all he loved when 
summon'd to depart. 

And blessed he, in life and death, to whom, 
so called, 'twas given. 

Before augbt faded here, to pass from Para- 
dise to Heaven."— jtfrt. SmUkeif. 

The oak-tree at the end of the 
Mainsforth terrace was planted by 
Sir Walter Scott during one of the 
many visits which he paid here. 
The dryness of the gravel soil has 
given occasion to the local proverb, 

*• Rain In April, rain In May, 
Or Mainsforth farewell to com and hay." 

pi, 2 m. Bithop MiddJeiham, the 
chief residence of the Bishops of 
Durham from the Conquest to the 
close of the 14t}i ccnty. Here the 
bishops maintained, if not a castle, 
at least a strong, well-guarded manor- 
house, surrounded by an extensive 
demesne, which was retained wholly 
in the hands of its lords. Bp. Bobert 
de Insula died here in 1283; and 
here, " in the lesser chamber," ex- 
pired, in 1316, the pious Bishop 
Kellaw. Bishop Bichard de Bury 
distributed 100^. amongst the poor 
whenever he journeyed from hence 
to Durham. All that remains of the 
castle are deep indented linos of 
foundation and mossy fragments of 
masonry, as hard as the crag on 
which they stand. Mr. Surtees, 
writing in 1820, says, "The last 
remaining portion of the building, a 
low, oblong, arched room, was re- 
moved several years ago. Near its 
N.E. angle, a narrow, subterranean 
passage Was traced, paved with broad 
flags, and descending rapidly towards 
the north: of carved or sculptured 
stone nothing remains ; only me old 
bam across the road, to the N*,, has 
perhaps formed part of the offices '^^ 
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the castle, and the fiurm-buildings on 
what is called the labtnd Hill, appear 
to have been built with the sqnaied 
stones brought from the ruin.** 

The Church is said to have been 
built by Bishop Beck (1283-1310) on 
the site of a more ancient building, 
many fragments of which are built 
into the existing walls. It is in the 
£. £. style. This ch., the first to 
be restored in the county of Durham, 
was recovered almost from ruin at 
the sole expense of Mra. 8iui»es, the 
widow of the historian, who has done 
honour to her husband's name by 
carrying out a design of which he 
had often spoken. The monument 
of Surtees is in the chancel, and his 
grave (with an iron grille, copied 
from the chapel at Warwick) is on 
the edge of the steep and sunny 
churchyard. Phillpotts, Bishop of Ex- 
eter, was vicar of Bishop-Middleham, 
1806-13. 

•• The water of the Skeme, which 
flows S.E. of the village, contains 12 
different kinds of fish : viz., roach ; 
dace ; chub ; gudgeon ; minnow ; 
miller's thumb ; stickleback ; trout 
(rarea) ; pike ; barbut ; eel ; lamprey. 
The bogs, which aro intersected by 
the rly., are rich in a botanical point 
of view ; and among the plants which 
grow here are : Pinguicula vulgaris, 
huUenoort ; Primula farinosa, hird*8- 
eye primrose ; Gentiana amarella, 
heU^wort ; Hyoscyamus niger, hen- 
hane; Pamassia palustris, grass of 
Parnassus; Pyrola secunda, serraied 
winter-green ; Banunculus lingua, 
spearwort ; TroUius EuropsBUS, gtohe- 
fiovoer. The Primula, elsewhere a 
rare plant, here often colours a large 
smuoG of ground with its pink flowers 
cmring the month of June.] 

Diverging to the 1. the railway 
reaches Durham by a lofty viaduct, 
whence there is a really magnificent 
view of tiie venerable cathedral, with 
its massive and stately towers, and 
the noble old castle of the palatine- 
bishops, crowning a steep wooded 
hill, while the nearer hollow is 



occupied by the town, with its red 
roofs half shrouded in smoke. 

271} m. Durham Stat^ which is 
situated on a steep artificial embajik- 
ment on the N.W. of the town, ^ m . 
from the Oathednd and from the 
Inns, to which there are omnibuses. 

Durham {Inn: Turner's County 
Hotel) is an ancient and decay- 
ing town of 14,833 inhab. It has 
4 suburbs, Framwellgate, Gillyg^te, 
Crossgate,andElvet. The principal 
and more ancient portion is for the 
most part built on Uie abrupt side of 
a hill, which is crowned by the Ga- 
thedral and Castle. This hill is a 
peninsula suirounded on 3 sides by 
the Wear. On the 4th it was for- 
merly isolated by a moat which ex- 
tended from Framwellgate to Elvet 
Bridge, to the existence of which, 
Clajrpath (formerly Clay-port, once 
Cleur-port or Sluice-gate) still bears 
testimony. 

The town is entered from the sta- 
tion by FramweUgaie Bridge, of 2 
ancient arches, 90 ft. in span. It was 
originally erected by Bp. Flambard 
in 1120, but rebuUt in the 15th 
centy. There is a lovely view look- 
ing up the Wear to the ** Prebends' 
Bridge," while the Castle and Cathe- 
dral crown the wooded heights on 
the 1. Hence a steep narrow street 
of ancient houses leads to the Market 
Place, where the old palace of the 
Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland, 
stood in former times. This square 
has still a striking appearance, though 
its picturesqueness has been greatly 
destroyed in later years. The lower 
or N. side is occupied by the modem 
Gothic Ch. of St. Nicholas, in front 
of which, upon a lofty pedestal, is a 
bronze equestrian statue of the late 
Marquis of Londonderry by Monti, 
inaugurated Dec. 1861. On the 
W. is the Toum HaU, originally 
founded by Bp. Tunstall in 15^, 
but rebuilt from plans of Sardukcke 
in 1851. It contains portraits of 
Charles II. and of Bp. C^we. The 
statute of Neptune was given by 
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Geoige BoweB^ Esq., in 1729, as was 
the qnamt octagonal conduit it 
fonnerly snimoimted, which has been 
replaced by a modem Grothic foun- 
tain. A beantiM cross rbrovight from 
Maiden's Bower), whi<m once stood 
beside it^ was totally destroyed in 
1781. 

The Cathedral is reached from 
hence by a steep street on the ri, 
the npper part of which is occupied 
by the official buildings connected 
with the extinct palatinate. At the 
foot of Queen'8 Street stood the N. 
gate of ^e OasUe, long used as a 
County Gaol, but destroyed. Beyond, 
on the L, are the offices of the Ex- 
chequer under the Grown, and tiie 
Gotfft of Probate, on passing which 
the visitor enters the wide open space 
called 

The Palace Green, On its N. side 
is the Castle, on its S. the Cathedral. 
The E. is occupied by Conn's HaU, 
once the residence of the Archdea- 
cons of Northumberland (adjoining 
which on the N. stood the Episcopal 
Hint), and ^e Alms Houses^ origin- 
ally founded by "Bp, Langley, and 
refounded by Bp. Cosin, which are 
now used as buildings connected 
with the University, new Almshouses 
being erected below. The W. side of 
the square is occupied by — 1. The 
Exchequer, fomierly containing offices 
oonneoted with the temporal courts 
of the see (Chancery, Exchequer, 
Pleas, &c.), but now connected with 
the University, and containing a 
valuable collection of books, be- 
queath^ by Dr. Bouth, President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 2. Bp, 
Cosines Library, with a door sur- 
mounted by his arms, impaling those 
of the see, with the inscription, " Non 
minima pars eruditionis est bonos 
nosselibrps** — containing a collection 
of books, chiefly theological,, which 
▼ere intended by the bi^op for the 
especial use of the clergy of the dio- 
cese. Among the more valuable works 
are a very &e copy of the 1st edition 



of Shakespeare, copies of the English 
Prayer-Books of 1549 and 1552, with 
several of the service-books of the 
Sarum use ; a very early English 
New Testament, about 1530. 8. The 
Lecture Booms o/ the University, the 
Divinity Lecture Boom being the 
Old Grammar School. 4. The dm- 
sietory Court (formerly held in the 
GtalUee). 

N. is the Caetie, which, built and 
embellished by a long line of palatine 
bishops, continued to be an episcopal 
residence till 1833, when the Uni- 
versity, by which it is at present oc- 
cupied, was founded by Bp. Vau- 
MUdert. The site of the existing 
building was first occupied by the 
palace oi the early Saxon Bishops oi 
Durham, which was burnt down in 
1069, and rebuilt by the Conqueror 
as a castle in 1072. This second 
edifice probably only occupied the 
mound where me keep now stands, 
but, being injured by fire, was again 
rebuilt by Bp. Pudsey, about the year 
1174 : of this period the Norm, chapel 
(unless indeed the chapel is a relic 
of the earlier building of the Con- 
queror), 2 small windows below the 
present hall, the entrance gate-ardi, 
and the great Norm, door, with a 
long chain of windows of the upper 
haU, are remnants. Bp. Hatfield 
again rebuilt the octagonal keep, and 
also, abandoning the 2 earlier Norm, 
halls, built the present great hall, 
which in its original state measured 
132 ft. in length by 36 in breadth. 
Bp. Langley, 1417, rebuilt the great 
gatehouse. Bp. Fox curtailed the 
great hall of Hatfield, by cutting off 
its S. end and turning it into smaller 
rooms, building at the same time the 
great kitchen and buttenr. Bp. Tun- 
stall constructed the gallery in &ont 
of Pudsey's Norm, emfice, the stair- 
case-tower at its E. end, and the cha- 
pel. Bp. Neile further curtailed the 
great hall by cutting away its N. end 
as £ar as the end of the dais. In 
1660 the munificent Bp. Cosin, coming 
in with the Restoration, put the whole 
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castle into repair, ornamenting and 
wainaooting the great hall (this 
wainaooting is now removed), build- 
ing a porch in front of the Gothic 
door of Hatfield, and erecting the 
great Black Staircase. Bp. Crewe 
repaired the shell of the octagonal 
tower and the N.W. turret of the 
Oastle, upon whicli his arms, half 
episcopal, half noble, are still to be 
seen. From this time the bad taste 
of the 18th centy. began its work of 
destruction. Bp. BuUer removed the 
tapestry from the old dining-room, 
and supplied its present ornaments. 
Bp. Trevor completed injuries which 
his predecessor had commenced, but 
been unable to finish, in the N. side 
of the Castle. Bp. Egerton made 
the present common-room, destroying 
much valuable work of Hatfield's 
period. Bp. Thurlow caused the oc- 
tagonal tower to be destroyed. Bp. 
Barrington rebuilt Tunstall's gate- 
wav, but preserved its ancient Norm, 
arch, and repaired the whole building 
of the Castle. The keep has been 
rebuilt since the Castle was given up 
to the University, and the end of the 
hall, cut off by Bp. Keile, has been 
restored. 

Among the guests who have been 
entertained within these walls by the 
princes palatine were the Empress 
Matilda and her son, afterwards 
Henry II., King John, Henry III., 
Edward I., Edward II., Edward III. 
and Philippa of Hainault, James I. 
of Scotland and his queen, Jane, the 
daughter of the Ean of Somerset; 
Henry YI., the Princess Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VH. (on her way 
to join her husband, James lY. of 
Scotland), the Earl of Surrey, James 
I., and Charles I. ** Tradition tells 
that, shortly after the battle on the 
banks of the Carron, Sir William 
Wallace and Bobert Bruce were also 
at Durham Castle, at the same time 
with Scotland's formidable enemy 
Edward Longshanks, and that Wal- 
lace gained access to the Castle in 
the garb of a minstrel, and played 



and sang in the musicians* gallery 
for the entertainment of Queen Mar- 
guerite, the flower of France." — 
Fordyce. \ 

The original fortifications of the 
Castle extended round all the brow ' 
of the hill not occupied by the Ca- ^ 
thedral and its precincts, and enclosed 
the Ballium, from whence the street 
called the Bailey derives its name. 
Of its 5 gates, that on the N., which 
divided Sadler Street from the X. 
Bailey, was rebuilt by Bp. Langley 
in 1417, and used fix)m that time as 
a gaoL This gate was a fine speci- 
men of the architecture of the age, 
and veiT strong, the outward or 
lower siae being defended by a gate 
and porteullis, within which was a 
recess constructed with sallyports 
and galleries for the annoyance of 
assailants who might force the first 
gate. The upper side was secured 
by double gates. It was taken down 
in 1820. 

The Castle is at present entered 
from the N.W. comer of Palace Green 
by the Norm, arch of Bp. Pudsey, 
built in 1174. This arch has been 
preserved, while the tower above it 
has been twice rebuilt, first by Bp. 
Tunstall early in the 16th centy., 
and again by Bp. Barrington in 1791. 
The doors and bolts, which belong 
to the original building, are curious. 

On passing the gate the visitor 
finds himself in the courtyard of the 
Castle; on the S. is the gateway, 
on the E. the keep, restored upon 
the old foundation^ since the Castle 
has been in possession of the Uni- 
versity, and occupied as rooms for 
students ; on the N.E. is the Chapel 
of Bp. Tunstall ; on the N. the two 
original lialls of Pudsey, disused and 
divided by Bp. Hatfield ; on the W. 
the present hall and kitehen : all 
these buildings are adorned with the 
arms of their different episcopal 
founders. 

Entering the building at its N.W. 
comer, a passage leads to the Norm, 
Chapd, now only used as a passage 
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to the keep. This chapel, which may 
perhaps be considerea as belonging 
to the original Norm. Gastle, was 
blocked np for many years on the 
oatside by the raising of the em- 
bankment which runs round the 
keep of the Gastle. It consists of a 
nave and aisles, and is lighted by 
small round-headed windows on the 
N. side. Three other windows for- 
merly existed at the E. end, and 
under each was an altar, still marked 
in the pavement. The cross-ribs, or 
arches aboye the columns, are of 
r^;ular masonry, and in no portion, 
except in the capitals, is any deco- 
ration manifest. The columns are 
round and massive ; the angular or- 
naments on their capitals resemble 
the Ionic volute, and their other 
ornaments are curious. One repre- 
sents a hnnting-scene, depicting the 
rising sun, a man holding a horse, 
2 hounds in a leash, and a stag, on 
its 4 sides respectively. The pave- 
ment of the chapel is coeval, and 
presents a regular pattern of herring- 
bone work. 

A staircase near the entrance of 
the chapel l»ftds up to what is now 
called the Norman Gattery, contain- 
ing a very remarkable range of 
Norm, arches, decorated internally 
with the zigzag ornament. These 
originally gave light to the upper 
ball of Bp. Pudsey, which was dis- 
used and divided by Bp. Hatfield 
when the present hall was built. It 
is now partitioned off into rooms for 
students. A door at the end of this 
gallery leads to 

The BUick Staircase, erected by 
Bishop Cosin (1665), and a striking 
and picturesque example of that pe- 
riod. It is usually approached from 
below, when the mrst door on the 1. 
conducts the visitor to the Great HaU 
of Bp. Hatfield, lOI ft. long and 32 
wide, but much shorn of its original 
proportions by Bp. Fox, who cut off 
its S. end and divided it into rooms, 
erecting the two small minstrel gal- 
leries which now appear, in the place 



of that which originally existed at the 
S. end. From the foot of the present 
dais to the 8. end of the present hall 
is just half Uie length of the original 
building. The dais itself was also 
cut off by Bp. Neile, and enclosed in 
a chamber known as the Black Par* 
lour, but this was restored about 1848 
by a subscription of members of the 
University. 

The original length of the hall is 
marked on the outside by two of Bp. 
Hatfield's Gothic windows, which 
still remain beyond its 8. extremity. 

The portraits at the lower end are 
those of Bp. Van Mildert, and the 
members of the chapter who founded 
the University; the pictures of the 
Apostles were brougnt from Spain 
by Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough ; 
the collection of portraits of English 
Bishops was made by Bp. Oosin, who 
is himself represented at the 8. ex- 
tremity, between Charles I. and II. 
The pikes and halberts are relics of 
the teudal bishops. The last great 
feast which took place in this hall was 
in 1827, when Bp. Van Mildert enter- 
tained the Duke of Wellington, who 
was then staying at Wynyard. Sir 
W. Scott, who was among tiie guests, 
has left an amusing description of 
the festivity. Beyond the hall is the 
Buttery, in front of which stands a 
huge chest strongly bound with iron, 
which is supposed to be one of those 
which once enclosed St. Cuthbert. 
Close beside it is the entrance to the 
kitchen, which is of great size, 
and originally had three fireplaces. 
Higher on the Black Staircase a door 
on the 1. leads to the raised walk 
which encircles the keep, and which 
is worth visiting for the variety of its 
views. The Keep, which stands on 
an artificial mound, 44 ft. high, is of 
octagonal form, 63 ft. in diameter, 
and has been rebuilt by Scdvm on 
the ancient Norman foundations of 
the Conqueror. An oak screen se- 
parates the staircase from Bishop 
TunstdU's GdUery, now rehimg with 
the ancient, though faded tapestry, 
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which was removed by Bp. Barring- 
ton in 1791. Here is tiie magnificent 
Norman arch, which formed the ori- 
ginal outer doorway of the castle of 
Pudsey, being approached from the 
courtyard by a flight of steps. It 
was restored by Bp. Barrington, who 
removed the successive coats of 
whitewash, with which preceding 
prelates had obscured it. "The 
doorway consists of three receding 
concentric arches, with mouldings of 
singular richness. The outermost 
has a series of octagonal panels 
deeply sunk in the centre. The arch 
within this has the biUet, and the 
innermost one has the square panel 
moulding, both of them ornamented 
with a profusion of small round beads. 
Rose and lozenge mouldings, con- 
tinued down the recesses between 
the shafts, form the divisions be- 
tween the oenlzal portions of tiie 
arch, and its exterior and interior 
members. The zigzag moulding 
round the outermost arch is modem. 
Its original character has been the 
same as the outer moulding down 
the sides of the doorway." — Omw&y. 

By this doorway strangers were 
formerly admitted to the Lower Hall 
of the castle, as built by Bp. Pudsey. 
This became disused and was divided 
in the time of Bp. Hatfield, and now 
contains ; 1. the Senate Room of (he 
Univenity (where its governing body 
meet), which has a carved fireplace 
of the time of Bp. James, adorned 
with his arms. Its walls are hung 
with tapestry, representing the his- 
tory of Moses, described by John 
Wesley as faded even in 1786, when 
he visited the castle; 2. the Com- 
mon Boom, lined for the most part 
with inferior pictures, but containing 
a fine original portrait of Jeremy 
Taylor ; also portraits of Bps. Grewe, 
Butler, and Barrington, and a good 
miniature of Bp. Van Mildert. 

Beyond the gallery of Bp. Tunstall 
is the Chapeit also built by him; an- 
other chapel, built or repaired by 
Bp. ButhtOl (1509-22), having been 



removed to make way fbr it. The 
carved soreenwork and stalls are relics 
of this earlier chapeL One of the 
misereres, representing a man driv- 
ing ar woman in a wheelbanow, is 
curious. The panels, inlaid with 
figures of the 4 Evangelists and of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and the altar, 
are taken from the former pulpit of 
the cathedral. At the head A the 
staircase are the rooms set ^art for 
the bishop when he visits Durham, 
but also used by the junior judge 
during the assizes. At the foot of the 
staircase is a small gallery or reading 
room, fitted up with some of the rich 
oak carving wnich formerly belonged 
to the screen of Bp. Gosin separating 
the nave from the choir of the ca- 
thedral. 

Visitors are admitted to the castle 
by tickets procured at the porter's 
lodge, and costing Is. each. The 
Hall, Black Staircase, Tunstall's 
Gallery, and Ghapel are the parts 
generally shown. The Norman Gal- 
lery and Keep are not shown unless 
especiallv asked for. 

The idea of founding a University 
at Durham was first started in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and was 
wajfmly taken up by Giomwell,who 
was veiy anxious for " the promoting 
of learning and piety in these poore, 
rude, and ignorant parts,** and who 
actually founded a college here in 
1657. But at his death, to use the 
words of its own petition, ** this new 
erection was left an orphan scarce 
bound up in its swaddling clothes,'* 
and was totally extinguished at tiie 
Bestoration. The idea of a northern 
university was revived in 1832, when 
the Dean and Ghaptor appropriated 
one of their estates (at Souui Smcdds) 
for its support. A royal charter was 
granted, June, 1837, incoiporating 
*' the Warden, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Durham,'* with 
all the rights aiid privileges aooorded 
to the other universities. The first 
degrees under this charter were oon- 
fened June 8, 1887. 
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Beflided &e magniiloent castle of 
fhe bishops^ which has been giyen 
up to the university. Bp. Hatfield's 
Hall was opened in 1846, as an ad- 
ditional acoommodAtion for stndents. 
"Besides the general academical 
education, provision is made for a 
coarse of tiieologiccd stady. Those 
who have passed the examination for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
Durham, or who have passed the 
examination for the degree of B.A. 
or any higher degree at another Uni- 
versity, provided that the examinar 
tion for that degree is of a similar 
character to that required in this 
University, axe admitted as Students 
in. Theology, on producing testimo- 
nials of charactea*. Other persons 
also^ between tiie ages of 21 and 26 
(and in certain cases beyond that 
age) are admissible to this class ; but 
wej must pass an examination in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and 
in the elements of theology. At the 
end aX. the course, the students of 
this dasB, if they pass the requisite 
examination, and produce the neces- 
sary testimonials, receive under the 
oommon seal of the University a cer- 
tificate, which is csdled a Licence in 
Thedogy. Those who have been 
admitted as graduates obtain a li- 
cence at the end of one year, Other 
students may finish in 2 years. In 
1837, the henefits of this University 
were extended by the establishment 
of a course of ins^ction for students 
in CTlvil Engineering and Mining. 
In 1852, additional facilities were 
aiTorded to students in Medicine, and 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne College of 
Medicine was received into connexion 
with the University." — Durham Urn- 
wrgity Calendar. In 1862 the statutes 
of the university underwent revision 
by a Parlisonentary Gonunission. In 
consequence, various new examina- 
tions and scholarships have been 
provided^ which, as well as those 
previously existing, are disposed of 
by competitive examination. Ko 
religious test or subscription is re- 



auired on matriculation, nor for 
degrees, exhibitions, scholarships, or 
fellowships. 

On reaching the railing which se- 
parates the churchyard from the 
ralace Green, the traveller passes 
from the ancient domain of the 
Bishops into that of the Priovy 
and Gonvent. At this point fugitives 
became safe within the sanctuarv of 
St. Guthbert, our early sovereigns 
(Camden mentions Alfred) having 
" ordained St. Cuthbert's church to 
be a safe sanctuarie for all fugitives, 
that whosoever for any cause fled 
unto his corpse should have peace- 
able being for 37 days, and the same 
liberty never for any occasion to be 
infringed or denied. —Canuien. 

The ancient Norman knocker, in the 
N. door, gained immediate admittance 
for the culprit, from two monks who 
were constantly on the wateh in the 
chamber which formerly existed above 
it, ** after which he confessed his 
crime, with every minute circum- 
stance connected with it, the whole 
oi vdiich was committed to writing 
in the presence of witnesses, a bell 
in the Galilee tower ringing all the 
while to give notice that some one 
had taken refuge in the church. 
Then there was put upon him a 
black gown with a yellow cross upon 
the Idft shoulder, as the badge of 
St. Guthbert, whose girth or peace 
he had claimed. When 37 days had 
elapsed, if no pardon could be ob- 
tained, the malefactor, after certain 
ceremonies before the shrine, solemnly 
abjured his native land for ever, and 
was straightway, by the agency of 
the intervening parish-constables, con- 
veyed to the coast, and sent out of 
the kingdom by the first ship which 
sailed after his arrival." — Baine, 

The Cathedral was originally dedi- 
cated to St Guthbert, but Henry 
Vm. called it the *« Cathedral of 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin." The 
12 prebendaries for whom it was re- 
founded by him, are now reduced to 
6. The diocese includes the wholo 
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of the coTUitieBof Dnrham and North- 
umberland. The dimensions of the 
Cathedral are — 

Extreme Imgtb nnclnding the Galilee 

and Nine Alums) . . . SlOfl. 

Exclusive of Galilee ... 411 

Transept, from N. to S. . . 170 

Nine Altars, N. to S. . . . 135 
Nave and aisles, N. to S. . 80 
Choir and aisles. N. to S. . 80 
Height of nave and choir . 69 * 9 

Height of W. towers. . . 138 

Height of central tower . . 214 

" A cathedral was completed by 
Bp. Aldune in 999, but this building 
was pulled down in 1093 by Bp. 
Carileph, who erected the present edi- 
fice, Malcolm, king of ScoUand, assist- 
ing in laying the foundation-stone. 
Carileph and his successor Flambard 
completed the great mass of the 
building, and the nave (groined by 
the Prior Melsonby about 1240) is 
undoubtedly the grandest specimen 
of Norm, architecture existing in 
England. Two material additions 
were made after the completion of 
the church, the first of which was 
the Galilee, attached to the W. end 
by Bp. Pudsey about 1170; the se- 
cond, the E. transept, or chapel of 
the Nine Altars, which was com- 
pleted, and the Norm, choir groined 
m the style of the chapel, in 1289." 
— Bittings. 

The exterior of the cathedral re- 
mained in its original state till 1775, 
after which 20 years were spent in a 
general repair, under the auspices of 
James Wyait^ during which the W. 
towers, the N. side of the church 
and the E. end of the Nine Altars, 
underwent "a chiselling process," the 
outer surface to a depth of about 4 
inches being removed, at a cost of 
nearly 30,000Z. The stonework thus 
taken away amounted to 1100 ton- 
weight. By this so-called restora- 
tion, much of the original Norm. 
work was destroyed, and that which 
remained deprived of its character- 
istic boldness of outline. Among the 
objects of historical interest thus lost 
to the church, were 2 figures over 



the window of the N. transept, sap- 
posed to represent Priors Forcer and 
Gastell, one the planner, the other 
the restorer, of the Dec. window 
beneath ; these have been supplanted 
by a modem figure of Pudsey, taken 
firom his episcopal seal. 

Almost all the Norm, windows 
have been filled vrith mullions and 
tracery of a later period, and the 
low battiement which formerly sur- 
mounted the W. towers has been 
replaced by open parapet-work and 
pinnacles, with Itahaii mouldings. 
The great central tower was long 
bedaubed with a coat of yellow 
Roman cement, but tiiis has been re- 
moved. At the N.W. end of the E. 
transept of the Nine Altars, is the 
carving of the Dun Cow, placed here 
when the so-called restorations were 
made (and therefore representing the 
cow attended by two women in the 
costume of George III.), but occu- 
pying the place of an ancient sculp- 
ture placed here by Bp. Flambard, 
very early in the 12th century, which 
in its tium replaced a more ancient 
carving on the original cathedral of 
Bp. Aldune. The story is, that while 
St. Guthbert was still undetermined 
as to his final resting-place, " it was 
revealed to Eadmer, a virtuous man, 
that he should be carried to Dun- 
holme, where he would find a place 
of rest. His followers were again 
in great distress, not knowing where 
Dunholme lay; but as they pro- 
ceeded, a woman wanting her cow 
called aloud to her companion to 
know if she had seen her, when the 
other answered that she was in Dun- 
holme. This was a happy and hea- 
venly sound to the distressed monks, 
who thereby had intelligence that 
their journey's end was at hand, and 
the saints body near its resting- 
place." {Sanderson.) The after-riches 
of the see of Durham gave rise to the 
proverb, " the Dim Cow's milk makes 
the prebends' wives go in silk." 

In the churchyard are some inter- 
esting monuments. Several traditions 
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still linger aboai an effigy which lies 
neartheN. porch. Sir Wm. Brereton, 
who travelled in the county in 1685^ 
'writes, "in the chnrchyiurd is the 
tomh of him that was steward, and 
disbarsed the money when the church 
was erected, of whom it is reported 
that all his money being paid over- 
night, his glove was by a spirit filled 
and supplied, so as though it was 
empty overnight, yet it was reple- 
niahcn next morning; his hand is 
made holding a glove stuffed with 
money, and by this means was that 
great work built; the name of the 
steward was Hubborpella.*' 

The great entrance to the church 
was originally at the W. end, but 
this was disused when Bp. Pudsey 
built the Galilee, since which the 
N. doorway has been the principal 
entrance. This is a rich and deeply- 
recessed Norm, arch, injured, how- 
ever, in its general effect by the Dec. 
ornaments, with which later years 
have surmounted it. Fixed to this 
door is the £Eunons Norm, knocker 
of the sanctuary in the mouth of a 
grotesque monster. 

The interior has preserved much 
of its venerable magnificence. As 
you enter the N. doorway, the mas- 
sive architecture of the cathedral ex- 
hibits all the solemn grandeur which 
led Johnson to apply the expres- 
sions " rocky solidity and indetermi- 
nate duration ** to its heavy circular 
arches and huge columns. Several 
of these (23 ft. in circumference) are 
decorated by rude incised ornaments. 
One is fluted, another is encircled by 
horizontsd rows of zigzag furrows, in 
others the decorations are lozenge- 
shaped or spiraL Except the muti- 
late Neville tombs, no single object 
breaks the long and solemn Une of 
these columns in the nave, and since 
the removal of the oak screen ofBp. 
Gosin, which formerly separated the 
nave &om the choir, the eye is carried 
through an imbroken vista, such as 
exists in no other cathedral in Eng- 
land, to the altar-screen of John, Lord 



Neville, above which is the great 
marigold window of the chapel of 
the Nine Altars. 

Proceeding regularly round the 
church, rt. of the doorway is the 
Fant^ adorned with incidents fiom 
the life of St. Cuthbert, taken from 
an illuminated MS. in the possession 
cS. Sir Wm. Lawson of Brough. This 
supplies the place c^ an older font, 
now removed to Piddington. 

Attached to the pillar nearest the 
font was a holy-water stoup of blue 
marble, now destroyed, but between 
this pillar and the corresponding 
one on the S. of the nave is still to 
be seen in the pavement the Boitnd- 
ary Crdsa of blue marble, marking 
the limit beyond which females were 
not permitted to advance. 

** Would ye the ancient dayi recall 
Of Snperstition'a reign, 
Oo, March the atorled pavement round 
In Dnrbam'a maaay fane. 

Where lifta the bleaaed font on high 

Ita rich embroidered cone, 
Between the northern clolater-port 

And Holy-water atone ; 

There atlU ia traced the bound'iy line 

M onaatic rigour drew, — 
Weak harrier now 'gainst female foot— 

A croaa of nuurble blue." 

St. Guthbert's hatred of females 
is attributed to a fiilse charge of 
seduction made against him bv 
the daughter of one of the Pictish 
Kings, but its true origin, says 
Baine, "was the abominable con- 
duct of the monks and nuns of 
Coldingham, which caused even the 
destruction of their monastery by 
flre to be considered as a judgment 
of heaven upon their sinful lives. 
The tradition, however, led to St. 
Cuthbert's precincts being so well 
guarded, that even Queen Philippa, 
when at Durham with Edward III. 
in 1333, was obliged to leave his bed 
in the priory (now deanery) at mid- 
night, and to run half-dressed to the 
castle, the monks having discovered 
the Intrusion of which she had been 
guilty. In two cases female curiosity 
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penetnited.as fiir as the shrme itself; 
fint during the Tisit of Kinft David 
and Qneen Maud of ScoUano, when 
Heliaend, the queen's chief tire- 
woman, iras disooveied making an 
offering, disguised in the hood and 
cowl of a monk, a crime for which 
she was forced to take the veil at 
Elstow, near Bedford; and secondly, 
when two women of Newcastle, " by 
instigation of the devil, and attempt 
temeracions,*' penetrated to look npon 
the shrme in the dress of men, in 
which they were afterwards forced 
to do public penance, in the churches 
of St. Nicholas and All-Saints. 

Proceeding down the N. aisle of 
the Nave, under the N.W. tower 
(1.), is a large monument of the 
Sharpe family by Chantrey, and 
below it that of Dr. Thomas Zouch, a 
prebendajy of this ch., and a learned 
theologian and Hebrew scholar. 

The great W. window is Dec, in- 
serted within the original semicir- 
cular arch; its tracery resembles 
that* of the great W. window of 
York Minster. The great W. door 
was built up when the (Galilee was 
built, but has been reopened. The 
two side doors are surmounted by 
windows filled with modem stained 
glass, the gift of Bishop Maltby. 
The figure of Bede is by WaUee, that 
of Cuthbert carrying St. Oswald's 
head, by WHlement. These doors 
lead to 

The Galilee (76 ft. from N. to S., 
46 from E. to W.), which rests upon 
the solid rock, but projects be- 
yond the edge of the cliff, and is sup- 
ported by massive walls incorpor- 
ated with its sloping sides. This 
was built by Bishop Pudsey (1154- 
95) after the fSailure of his at- 
tempt to erect a similar structure 
upon the site of the present Nine 
^tars. **This chapel stands un- 
rivalled in the kingdom as a per- 
fect specimen of our national archi- 
tecture at that most interesting of 
ite periods, when the E. E. style 
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It is strange that the order in which 
they might be expected to manifest 
themselves is here strangely, though 
characteristically, reversed. Heavy 
Nonn. arches, deep with N. mould- 
ings and colouring, much of which 
still remains, were made to rest 
upon slender £. £. columns of 2 
pUasters oidy (for such they were 
originally) as if they were purposely 
designed to press down into the 
gromid the slender support upon 
which they were placed, oecause it 
has superseded the massy columns 
with which they had been long asso- 
ciated."— iZauui. "The 4 rows of 
columns and arches, seen one be- 
yond the other, produce a rich- 
ness and intricacy which is not 
to be found in any other building 
in England, and, on a small scale, 
resembles the effect produced by a 
similar arrangement in the mosque, 
now the cathedral, of Cordova. — 
BiUings. The chapel was originally 
enter^ from the city by a rich 
Norm, door in the N. wall (as a 
separate entrance for women), closed 
by Bp. Langley (1406-38), who in- 
serted the present windows, and 
added the stone shafts of the pillars. 
In his time the great door towards 
the nave was also blocked up, and 
the ^)ace within it filled by a tomb, 
beneath which he was eventually 
buried. The brass inscription which 
once enriched it is lost. The tomb 
is the place where the Consistory 
Court was formerly held, and to this 
the inscription above the arch (** Ju- 
dicium Jehov» est — Domine Deus 
da servo tuo cor intelligens ut judioet 
populum tuum et discemet inter 
bonum et malum") has reference. 
The altar-stone of blue marble with . 
its 5 crosses still remains. Above 
the tomb stood the altar of the 
Virgin, of which the canopy-work 
remained till the opening of the 
door, and that of " Our Lady of Pity," 
above which were frescoes of Pud- 
sejr'g time representing the Cruci- 
fixion, and full-length figures in 
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oostnme of the period. Of these, 2, 
believed to he Bichard I. and Pud- 
Bej himself, still remain, and are ex- 
ceedingly valnahle as examples of 
costume. 

At the S.W. comer of the Oalilee 
is a large altar-tomh coTered by a 
slab of blue marble inscribed with 
the monkish epitaph — 

"Ibc sunt in fossa Bedae yenerabUis o&ul'* 

The sixtb word is said to have been 
supplied by an angel for the be- 
wildered composer, when he had 
fidlen asleep worn oat by vain efforts 
to fill np the hiatus in his line. 
Another epitaph, written by Bp. 
Cosin, long hung in a frame against 
the neighl^uringwall, but has fallen 
to decay. A copy remains in the 
library. 

The (real or reputed) remains of 
Bede were stolen from Jarrow by 
Elfred the Sacrist of Durham in 
1022 (see Bte. 10), and were pre- 
serred till 1104 in the coffin of^St 
Guthbert. They were then placed 
by Bp. Pudsey in a splendid shrine 
of gold and silyer, which was left in 
the feretory till 1370, when it was 
removed to the Gralilee at the lequest 
of Bichard of Barnard Castle, a 
monk who was afterwards buried 
under the blue stone on the W. of 
the present tomb. Here the casket 
containing the relics was placed 
upon a table of blue marble, sup- 
ported by 5 low pillars, and was 
hidden by a curiously gilt cover of 
wainscot, which was drawn up by 
a pulley when pilgrims visited the 
shrine. An altar to Bede stood 
against the neighbouring wall. The 
original tomb was destroyed at the 
Beformation (some of its stones may 
still be seen in the pavement between 
2 of the pillars of the S. aisle of the 
nave), when the bones were buried 
under its site, and the large table 
monument which still exists erected 
over them. 

Beneath the great W. window a 
monk used to preach at 1 f.m. every 
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Sunday and Holiday from an iron 
pulpit. This is now gone, but a 
^sTjf chamber (of Langlev's time), 
wmch was prohably Uisea as the 
vestry of the preacher, still exists 
near its site. On the N.W. wall is 
the monument of Dean Hunt, 1638. 

The Galilee was doomed to de- 
struction in 1796, to the eternal dis- 
grace of Wyatt, who wished to carry 
a coach road from the castle to the 
college across its site. Its demo- 
lition was already begun when Dean 
Comwallis (Bp. of Lichfield) happily 
arrived to keep his summer residence 
and interposed to save it ! In 1828 
the chapel was fitted up with move- 
able benches, and is used for service 
on Sunday evenings. 

Betummg to the nave, in the S.W. 
chapel is a monument with a bust to 
Sir George Wheler (1723), known 
from his travels in Greece and 
Palestine, and for many years the 
excellent vicar of Houghton. He 
was buried by his own desire as near 
as possible to the grave of Bede. 
Here is the richly carved cover of 
the font (now at Piddington) given 
by Bp. Gosin. 

Bt. is the S. door, leading to the 
cloisters, with rich Norm, ornaments 
of the time of Bp. Pudsey. Its 
iron-work is remarkable. The E. 
end of this (S) aisle was partitioned 
off as the Chantry of the Nevilles, 
and contained an altar of alabaster, 
where mass was daily sung for their 
souls. This is now destroyed, and 
the Neville tombs removed to the 
space between the pillars separating 
the aisle from the nave. The effi- 
gies were half-demolished by Scotch 
prisoners, of whom no less than 4500 
were shut up here after the battle 
of Dunbar, when "most of them 
perished and dyed in a very short 
space, and were thrown into holes by 
great numbers together in a most 
lamentable manner." The first tomb 
is that of John Lord Neville (d. 
1389) and his wife Matilda Percy, 
the daughter of Hotspur. Beneath 
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are their children, one of whom, re- 
presented as taming its back on the 
spectator, is suppo^ to have died 
in childhood. This tomb was ori- 
ginally gilt and coloured, but only 
purified in 1832 from a thick coating 
of ochre wash. By its side is a blue 
marble slab stripped of the rich 
brass which once adorned it, covering 
the grave of the good Eobert Neville, 
Bp. of Durham. The second tomb is 
that of Ralph. Lord Neville (d. 1367) 
and Alice his wife. He was father 
of John the victor of Neville's Gross, 
^and the first layman buried in the 
church. 

At the entrance of the 8. Transept 
(rt.) is the monument of the excellent 
Shute Barrington (d. 1826), 57 years 
Bishop of Diu'ham, by Chantrey. 
Here also, in a conspicuous position, 
is a tasteless monument to the officers 
of the 68th Durham Light Infantry, 
lost in the Crimea. The pillars re- 
tain ancient brackets which once sup- 
ported images of saints. Of these 
many were not destroyed till the 
time of Dean Whittingham (1563), 
who was incited to iconoclasm by 
his wife, who was sister of Calvin. 
At the end of the transept is the 
large Perp. window (1400), named Te 
Deum, from the h3rmn once painted 
upon its glass. It still retains a 
figure of Bp. Aidan, with others. 
Beneath stood the clock of Dean 
Hunt (1632), whose quaint but in- 
congruous woodwork has been lately 
removed. A false arch in the Norm, 
arcade round the walls is the entrance 
to 

The Cha/pier Hornet which, when 
in its original state, up to 1799, was 
without a rival in the kingdom, both 
from its architecture and the historic 
interest of its monuments. It was 
built during the perfection of the 
Norm, style (1133-43) by Bp. Galfrid 
Rufus, and measured 80 by 37 ft. 
Against the wall, in the cenlro of its 
semicircular end, stood the ancient 



Durham had been installed &om the 
earliest period. Bp. Barrington was 
the last, in 1791. Three of its 
corbels, preserved in the New Li- 
brary, attest the magnificence of its 
groined roof. The pavement was al- 
most formed by the incised slabs and 
brasses of the early bishops. Here 
were buried the bones of Aidan, first 
bishop of Lindis&me, of two or 
three of his successors, which the 
monks had carried about with them 
from place to place, till their final 
settlement at Durham, andof Aldune, 
1st Bp. of Durham, 1018. After- 
wards, the following prelates in suc- 
cession were buried here in their mitres, 
crosiers, and foU episcopal robes : 

Edmund, 1042 or 1043. 

William Carileph, 1095. 
Kalph Flambard, 1128. 
William de St Barbara, 1152. 
Hugh Pudsey, 1194. 
Philip de PictaviH, 1208. 
Richard de Marisoo, 1226. 
Nicholas Famham, 1257. 
Walter Kirkham, 1260. 
Robert Stichel. 1274. 
Robert de Insula, 1283. 
Richard Kellawe, 1316. 

Here too were buried Turgot, once 
Prior of Durham, and, at the time of 
his death, in the 11th centy., Bp. of 
St. Andrews in Scotland, a man 
eminent for his learning and piety ; 
and Prior Melsonby, who was brought 
from Fame Island. 

In 1799 it was resolved that the 
chapter-house was "uncomfortable," 
and to remedy this defect the key- 
stones of the groinings were knocked 
out, and the whole roof was suffered 
to &I1 down, immolating and crush- 
ing all the venerable memorials be- 
neath, not even the chair being re- 
moved, and no inscription having 
been copied. Half of the original 
room was excluded (and thrown into 
the Dean's ^irden) by a wall pierced 
with modern sash windows, another 
part partitioned off as an ante-room, 
the floor boarded, and the Norm. 



Norm, chair in which the bishops of | arcading concealed by lath and 
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plaster. In 1830, portioii8 of the 
rich Norm, carvings which remained 
were once more laid bare, but no 
search has yet been made for any of 
the episcopal monuments, of which 
fragments at least must probably 
exi^ buried beneath the tmr&oe. 

The Tower is supported by clusters 
of columns, rising to the springing 
of the groins, and the great arch 
springing from them is crowned by 
an open gallery. It is surmounted 
by a lantern bmlt by Bp. Famham 
i 1247), upon which a belfiy was 
bmlt by Prior Derlington (1258-74). 

The Choir, now entirely open to 
the nave, was formerly separated 
from it by a heavy screen of black 
oek, Ihe gift of Bp. Cosin, now con- 
verted into panellmg for the Castle, 
where the panels of the cathedral 
pulpit, also given by him, form a back- 
ground for the altar of the chapel. 

Both the choir and its aisles ori- 
ginally terminated in semicircles, 
and in the central apse was the 
ahrine where the coffin of St. Cuth- 
bert was placed by Bp. Flambard in 
1104. The roof was of wood till the 
time of Prior Hotoun (1289), who 
erected the groined ceiling. In 1235 
Bp. Poor began the chapel known 
as the Nine Altars at the E. ex- 
tremity of the ch., which then lost 
its aptddal form. The ancient stall 
work was destroyed by the Scotch 
soldiers shut up here after the battle 
of Dunbar; that which now exists, 
handsome of its kind« is the work of 
James Clement, temp. Charles II. 

The Choir is tenninated by the 
AUarscreen, a magnificent specimen 
of early Perp. tabernacle-work. It 
was erected in 1380, at a cost of 
400Z., an enormous sum in those 
days, the greater part of which was 
contributed by John, Lord Keville, 
of Baby. Seven masons spent a 
year (under a Prior Berrington) in 
erecting it, but it was carved in Lon- 
don from stone brought fbom Fiance. 



The arms of Neville remain upon 
the doorways leading to the shnne. 
The whole was to a certain degree 
restored 1857, but it was once painted, 
and its niches filled with statues, the 
principal of which were the Virgin, 
supported by St. Cuthbert and St. 
Oswald. On the high-altar, which 
was dedicated to these saints, la^ the 
book called Liber YiUe, containing 
the names of the benefactors of the 
ch., which were solemnly recited once 
a year. 34 of its leaves are written 
in letters of gold and silver. It is 
now preserved in the British Museum 
The Cenaoolo above the altar was 
inserted 1852. 

The principal monument hero is 
that of Bp. Hatfield (Lord High 
Chancellor of England,— d. 1381), 
built during his lifetime, to serve at 
once as his tomb and as an episcopal 
throne for his successors. It retains 
remains of its ancient colouring 
The central shield on the tomb 
bears tlie arms of England, an hon- 
our said to have been granted in 
consequence of the conspicuous part 
the prelate took in the battle of 
NeviUe's Cross. "The efiigy is of 
exquisite workmanship, higMy illus- 
trative of the episcopal costume and 
statuary art of me period." — Baine. 

Before the altar is the^ gravestone 
now stripped of its brass, of Bp. 
Beaumont (d. 1333), cousin of Queen 
Isabella of France, by whose in- 
fluence he obtained the bishoprio 
Under the present site of the organ 
Bp. Skirlaw was buried in a coffin of 
l^id, and his arms may still be seen 
on the opposite wall. In the lower 
part of the choir were buried Bp. 
Pilkington (1575), and Bp. James 
(1617), who died of a scolding he 
received firom James I. for having 

S'ven him stale beer, on a visit to 
urham Castle. Dean Sudbury 
(1684), founder of the Library, is 
buried in front of the Dean's Stall. 

Of the solemnities and religioiis 
ceremonies celebrated here by the 
monks, including the Passion au^^ 
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Besnrrection of our Saviour, a fiill 
account is given in Eaine's * Durham 
Cathedral.' 

Immediately behind the altar- 
screen, and ^ on a level with the 
choir, is a kind of raised platform, 
called (he Feretory. In its centre 
St. Guthbert is buried, under the 
q)ot where formerly stood his cele- 
brated Shrine, "through the godly 
devotion of kings, queens, and other 
estates, the richest in the kingdom/' 
It is described by one who saw it. as 
being " e:talted with the most curi- 
ous workmanship, of fine and costly 
green marble, aU limned and gilt 
with gold ; having four seats or 
places convenient underneath for the 
pilgrims or lame men to lean and 
rest on in the time of their offerings 
and prayers. At the W. end of the 
shrine was a little altar, on which 
mass was only said upon the great 
and solemn feast of St. Guthbert in 
Lent, at which solemnity the prior 
and the whole convent did keep 
open house in the frater house, and 
dined all together on that day, and 
on no day else in the year. On high 
festivals they were accustomed to 
draw up the cover of the shrine, 
being of wainscot, by a strong rope, 
to which six very fine-sounding bells 
were listened, which stirred all 
men's hearts that were within the 
ch. to repair unto it. On either side 
of the said cover were painted four 
Uvely images, curiously wrought, and 
miraculous to all beholders thereof. 
Also within the feretory on the K. 
and S. were almeries of wainscot, 
varnished and finely painted and gilt 
over with fine little images, for the 
relics belonging to St. Guthbert to lie 
in ; all the coe^y reliques and jewels 
that hung about within the said 
feretory upon the irons, being ac- 
counted Ihe most sumptuous and 
richest jewels in all this land. At 
the E. end of the feretory were 
wrought, upon the height of the 
irons towards the nine altars, very 
fine candlesticks of iron, like unto 



sockets^ which had lights set in them 
before day, that every monk might 
have the more light to see to read on 
their books at the said nine altars, 
when they said mass. 

" The Mng of Scots' ancient and his 
banner, with divers other noblemen's 
ancients, were all brought to St. 
Guthbert's feretory, and there Lord 
Nevil made his petition to Grod 
and that holy man St. Guthbert; 
and offered the jewels and banners 
to the shrine; and there the said 
banners and ancients stood and hung 
till the suppression of the house. 
The Lord NevU's banner staff was 
all wrythen about with iron, from 
the midst upward, and stood and 
was boimd to the irons on the N. 
end of the feretory ; and the King 
of Scots* banner was bound to the 
midst of the ' said irons, and hung 
over the midst of the alley of the 
Nine Altars." 

During the prosperity of the 
Shrine a " Master of the Feretory " 
was regularly appointed, who had 
a chamber in the dormitory, and 
whose duty it was to admit pilgrims 
and to receive their offerings. The 
banner of St. Guthbert stood on the 
E. of the shrine. It was carried 
at the battle of Flodden Field, and 
contained in its centre "the cor- 
porax cloth, with which St. Guthbert 
covered the chalice when he said 
ma^." This was considered one of 
the most magnificent relics in Eng- 
land, and was only carried forth 
upon the highest festivals. 

At the consecration of the cathedral 
in 1104, it appears that some doubts 
were enterteoned regarding the in- 
corruptibility of St. Guthbert. Two 
examinations ensued, when, accord- 
ing to the monldsh chroniclers, the 
body was found perfect, clothed with, 
skin and flesh, and (although four 
hundred and seventeen years had 
elapsed since its first interment) re- 
sembling one rather asleep than dead . 
The first examination, however, took 
place at midnight, and was in the 
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presence of the monks alone, and in 
the second, thoogh King Alexander 
of Scotland and a yast number of 
ecclesiastics were present, the fig^ore 
was very reluctantly ezMbited, and 
only one person, a monk, was per- 
mitted to touch ^e body. The robes 
in vhich the body was dad, and the 
ornaments and relics which were 
buried with it, are minutely described 
by the chroniclers; one thing was 
remoTed by the monks, a copy of St. 
John's Giospel, now at Stonynurst 

The shrine was losing &Your, and 
had almost ceased to reodye offerings 
as early as the year 1500, but it re- 
tained its outward splendour till 
15M, when it was destroyed, and its 
ornaments and jewels ("one of which 
Was of sufficient value to redeem a 
prince*') carried off by the conmiis- 
sioners of Henry YUI. St. Cuthbert 
was found in a chest strongly bound 
with iron, which when broken open 
disclosed Hne " body of the saint, 
lying whole, uncorrupt, with his 
face bare, and his beard as of a fort- 
nights growth, and all the vestments 
abDiit him as he was accustomed to 
say mass, and his met-wand of gold 
lying by him ; " on which, instead of 
destroying' his bones at once, the 
visitors conmianded him to be carried 
into the revestry, and waited there till 
the king's pleasure oonoeming him 
was known, and on the receipt there- 
of the prior and monks buried him in 
the ground under the place where his 
shrine had been exalted. 

A bill for making this grave in 
1542 is preserved in the library of the 
dean and chapter. It speaks of the 
marble stone under which St Cuthbert 
was interred. This marble stone was 
disturbed after a lapse of nearly 300 
years, on Thursday, May 17, 1827, 
when in a walled grave was found a 
chest in great decay, which was evi- 
dently the oofUn made in 1542. This 
enclosed an earlier coffin, on which 
were tracer of skins, which are actu- 
ally described to have enveloped it, 



on the investigation in 1104. Here 
also were numerous human bones, 
many of them those of children. 
Lastly, a third coffin presented itself, 
of a character entirely different to the 
other two, and proved Inr its decora- 
tions to be the selraame coffin 
minutely described in 1104, and, con- 
sequently, the identical coffin in 
wMch tne remains of St. Outhbert 
were placed at Lindis&me in the 
year 698. 

In spite of this, the Roman Catholic 
party still maintain the tradition that 
the real burial-place of St. Cuthbert 
is still unknown except to 3 members 
of their Church. 

" Cbe8ter-l»«treet and Blpon saw 
His holy cnrpse, ere WardiUw 

Hailed him with Joy and fear; 
And after many wuideriugs post. 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 

Looks down npon the wear : 
There, deep In Ihirham's Gothic shade. 
His rellques are in secret laid ; 

Bat none may know the place, 
Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 

Who share that wondrous grace." 

Itarmion, 

In the S. aisle of the choir, at the 
base of Hatfield's tomb, is the grave- 
stone of Emeric de Lomley, Pnor of 
Lytham in Lancashire (about 1383). 
S. of this aisle was the vestry of the 
monks, a beautiful relic of ISth-centy. 
architecture, wantonly destroyed in 
1802. It contained the embroidered 
copes now preserved in the chapter 
library. At the E. end of the aisle, 
in front of a wooden screen, stood the 
historical relic, known as '* the Black 
Rood of Scotland," "which was be- 
lieved to have dropped miraculously 
into the hands of David, ELing of 
Scotland, from the antlers of a stag, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
We know not what became of it at the 
Reformation." — Baine, Here is the 
entrance of the E. Transept, always 
known as 

The NineJUan, the largest chapel 
in the kingdom, its internal length, 
129 ft. 5 in.; height. 76 ft.; width, 3i 
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ft. 4 in. The building of a chapel for 
women, upon this site, was begun by 
Bp. Pudsey (1154-95). and the work 
had made some progress when its foun- 
dations began to fail. This was attri- 
buted to the influence of St. Cuthbert, 
who was supposed thus to forbid the 
too near approach of females to his 
shrine, and the munificence of Pud- 
sey was diverted to the building of 
the present Gkililee. The present 
chapel was begun c. 1235, by Bp. 
Poor, the builder of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral; it was carried on by Prior 
Melsonby and others, and was finished 
c. 1275. A chapel beyond the altar, 
of simikr form, existed in the ch, of 
Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire. All, 
save one, of the Nine Altars had a 
double dedication. Beginning from 
the S. were, 1, St. Andrew and St. 
M. Magdalene; 2, St. John Baptist 
and St. Margaret; 3, St Thomas k 
Becket and St. Catherine; 4, St. 
Oswald and St. Lawrence; 5 (be- 
neath the circular window). Si Cuth- 
bert and St. Bede ; 6, St. Martin and 
St. Edmund; 7, St. Peter and St. 
Paul; 8, St. Aidan and St Helen; 
9, St Michael the Archangel. 

In front of the 1st altar was buried 
Bp. Richard de Bury, 1345, once 
Lord High Treasurer and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and '*the 
first bibUomaniac of whom this nation 
can boast.'* Before the 8th and 9th 
altars were buried Bp. Anthony Beck 
(1311), Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
King of the Isle of Man. " He waa 
the first person interred within the 
walls of me cathedral, and his body, 
from a reverence to St Cuthbert, was 
not carried through the ch., but 
brought into the Nine Altars by a 
doorway made in the N. wall for that 
purpose, the outline of which is stiU 
visible in the wall." Above the 
grave of Beck is the statue of Bp. 
Van Mildert, by Gibson ; he is, how- 
ever, buried in front of the great 
altar. The E. E. arcade (which has 
alternate shafts of Stanhope marble, 
filled with encrinite) had been much 



spoilt by modem monuments, but is 
now restored, and its shafts repolished. 
On the S. wall is the monument of 
the Hon. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
1848; on the N., in the floor, the 
gravestone of Stephen Kemble. 

The great N. window in this chapel, 
called JosepKs Window, from the 
stained glaiss which once filled it, 
is an interesting specimen of E. E. 
architecture during its decline. The 
15 pointed windows on the E. were 
stripped of their mullions and richly 
painted glass in 1795. The rose 
window contains all that remains 
of the ancient stained glass, which 
was never destroyed by violence, 
but wantonly pilfered, as ropairs were 
wanted. This was collected about 
30 years ago. 

The Nine Altars was formerly 
separated by a splendid porch called 
•* me Anchorage," from the N. aisle 
of the choir. Here a long stone 
bench, ornamented with the arms of 
Bp. Skirlaw, stands opposite his grave 
and was occupied by almsmen of his 
foundation. The Sacrist's Exche<^uer, 
afterwards the Song School, adjoin- 
ing this aisle on the N., built 1416- 
46, is now destroyed. A frightful 
monument,, decorated with an im- 
mense punch-bowl, brought from 
Rome, commemorates Mat. Woodi- 
field (Chapter-Agent), 1826. 

The Cloisters on the S. of the 
nave were commenced in 1368, but 
were not finished tUl the middle of 
the following ceniy. The windows 
and aU the ornaments are Perp. The 
flat wooden ceiling, divided by square 
compartments, is said to be of Irish 
oak. In the centre stands the stone 
lavatory of the monks, once enclosed 
in a picturesque octangular building. 
On the E. are the chapter* house and 
the prior's residence, now the dean- 
ery; on the N. the refectory, now 
the library and kitchen ; on the W. 
the dormitory, now the new library. 
Beneath the dormitory is the trea- 
sury, where the muniments were 
formerly kept^ among which waa an 
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original letter of Oliver Cromwell 
about the foundation of the Univer- 
sity, no longer forthcoming. This 
and other offices are taken ont of a 
large crypt, which forms a passage of 
oonminnication with the college, and 
a great part of which still remains 
in its original state. Here are a 
skeleton of a whale fonnd when the 
ke^ of the castle was restored, a 
relic of the ancient regal rights of 
the hishops ; some curious sculptures ; 
aad the huge coffin of Gospatricus 
Comes, Earl of Dunbar, who he- 
came a monk in the monastery. In 
this aisle of the cloisters the monks 
had their annusd feast of figs, raisins, 
cakes and ale, on the day of '* O Sa- 
pientia" (Dec. 16). At the entrance 
from the Abbey Green sate the con- 
Tent porter in a great oaken chair, 
and on the W. stretched a long stone 
bench, where on Maunday Thursday 
as many poor children sate as there 
were monks in the convent ; and 
each monk having washed and kissed 
the feet of a child, presented him 
with 30 silver pennies, 7 dried her- 
rings, 3 loaves of bread, and a wafer- 
cake. 

At the N.W. comer of the cloisters 
is the entrance, by a broad staircase, 
to the New Library^ which contains 
a ilumber of Boman altars, chiefly 
brought from Lanchester,and 5 copes, 
which were worn at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion in the ca- 
thedral as late as 1759, when they 
were oast off by Bishop Warburton, 
who was indignant at having his 
neck hurt by the gUt thread on some 
of them. One is said to have been 
given by Queen PhUippa after the 
battle of Neville's Cross; another 
was the gift of Charles I. At the 
end of the room is a full-length por- 
trait of Dean Waddington. At the 
S.E. a door leads towards the Old 
Library t once the monastic refectory. 
Here is a curious portrait of " Queene 
Marie," and the original bills for 
making tiie graves of Cuthbert and 
Bede. 



The Collection of MS8., which 
formerly belonged to the monastery, 
and wmch have descended from it to 
the chapter, is almost unrivalled in 
England for rarity, antiquity, and the 
beauty of the illuminations with which 
they are adorned. They are preserved 
for the most part in a closet on the 1. 
of the Old Library, and may be seen 
on application to the Librarian* 
Among those especially worthy of 
notice, the followmg, chronologically 
arranged, are the most remarkable. 
The numbers given refer to their 
press-marks; A. H. 17, MS. of the 
9th centy., containing part of the 
Grospels of Mark, LiSce, and John. 
The illuminated frontispiece, giving 
the words ** In principle '* in large 
interlaced letters, and a picture of 
&e Crucifixion, are of a highly re- 
markable character. Attached to 
this MS. is a fragment of the Gospel 
of St. Luke, as early as the 5th centy. 
— ^A. II. 16. A copy of the Gospels, 
said (by old monastic tradition) to be 
in the actual handwriting of Bede, 
and certainly of his time. At p. 87 
is its only illumination, a character- 
istic interlaced border. — B. II. 30, 
Cassiodorus on Pi>alms, a coeval MS., 
also attributed to the pen of Bede. At 
pp. 81 and 172 are illuminations re- 
presenting David, first with a lyre, 
and afterwards with a spear. — A. II. 
4, a Bible in several volumes, given 
to the monastery by Bp. Carileph. 
It contains rare and bold illumina- 
tions of the period; the first volume 
is missing. — B. U. 9, Jerome on the 
Minor Prophets, also given by Cari- 
leph. Many other MSS. were his, but 
these two are the most remarkable. — 
B. n. 13, Augustine on the Psalms, 
which contains (p. 102), a most remark- 
able illumination. At the top of the 
letter J is a representation of our 
Saviour; the letter itself encloses a 
portrait of Bp. Carileph, in his epis- 
copal habit, leaning upon his staff; 
at the foot is Robert Benjamin, a 
monk (probably the artist; on his 
knees.— B. II. '8, Jerome on Isa^"' 
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fnll of rare illummatioiis. — A. I. 8, 
Homilies. At p,. 190, the oommenoe- 
ment of Berengarius on the Apoca- 
lypse, is a splendid illmnination of 
our Lord enthroned, with the " Sword 
of the Spirit" proceeding from his 
mouth, and 7 stais, in the form of a 
cross, in his hand. This MS. is of 
the 12th oenty., a little later than 
Carileph. — A. II. 1. Bp. Pudsey's 
Bible in 4 vols., in its original 
stamped-leather binding, with brass 
knobs to protect it, and the first i^ol. 
with its original straps. This is a 
magnificent book on the finest velliun, 
but has suffered fearfuUy from the 
rapacity of illumination collectors. 
P. 132 in the 3rd vol. is an illumina- 
tion of a battle of the Maccabees, very 
curious as exhibiting the armour of the 
period, a nose-piece, &c., of the 12th 
centy. In the 4th voL, pp. 1-10, is 
remarkable arcaded work, containing 
Eusebius* Harmony of the Gospels. — 
A. IL 19, St. Paul's Epistles, with a 
glossary, given by Bp. Pudsey. Beau- 
tiful illuminated letters commence 
each epistle, especially a gorgeous 
interlaced P on a blue ground at the 
commencement of the Ephesians (p. 
200), which retains the original linen 
cloth to protect it, also the martyrdom 
of St. Paul, p. 250.— A. II. 11, a 
glossed Psalter of the early 13th cent., 
full of valuable illustrative illumina- 
tions. Some Anglo-Saxon pages of 
portions of the Gospels are attached 
to this MS. Ps. 56, 92, 122, 155, are 
especially remarkable.— A. II. 3. An 
entire Bible of late 13th or early 
14th centy., filled with illuminations. 
Obs. the monk writing on the 1st 
page, and the standing figures at 31 7> 
318. — ^A. II. 19. Berchorii Eeper- 
torium Morale, in 5 vols, of 1395, con- 
tains few but rare illuminations of 
the period; the best are in the 4th 
and 5th vols. — 0. I. 14. Andreas 
on the Decretals, of the 14th centy., 
contains beautifiLl heraldic illumina- 
tions at Ps. 191, 192, 193.-B. HI. 
32. A Latin Hynmarium interlined 
with Anglo-Saxon.— A. IV. 19. A 



Bituale also interlined with Anglo- 
Saxon ; both these books have been 
published by the Surtees Society. — B. 
ni. 30. Collectanea de Monachis, of 
the 13th cent., in the writing of Prior 
Wessington.— H. 100, Reginald of 
Ooldingham on St. Cuthbert. end of 
12th centy. This was the first book 
published by the Surtees Society. 

On entering CoUege Green from the 
cloisters, lie first building on the 1. 
is the Priof^s Kitchen^novf the Dean's 
kitchen, close to the refectory. This 
was built by Prior Forcer, 1368-70, 
and is of octagonal form, 36 ft. 84 in. 
in diameter, and in its original state. 
The groining consists of 8 semicir- 
cular ribs, each extending over three 
sides of the octagon, the space in the 
centre being converted into a lanthom. 
Tlie Deanery retains an E. E. crypt 
under what was the prior's domestic 
chapel, and a beautiful panelled 
ceiling of oak exists in one of the 
bedrooms. The Dean's Garden was 
the old cemetery of the monastery. 

The College Yard is now sur- 
rounded by the houses of the canons, 
the house at the S.E. comer was that of 
Phillpotts, Bp. of Exeter. The W. side 
of this square was formerly occupied 
by the magnificent (Norm.) guest- 
hall of the convent ; at the W. angle 
was the infirmary, beneath which 
was a prison for the punishment of 
wicked monks; on the S. were the 
malt-Mln of Prior Forcer, the gran- 
ary and the cellarar's orchard; on 
the N. was the chamberlain's ex- 
chequer. 

The original Ahhey Gateway, built 
1494-1519, still gives access to the 
square from the Bailey, and the arms 
of its founder CasteU may be seen 
on one of the bosses of its groined 
roof. The room above the gateway 
was built by Castell for the chapel of 
St. Helen, where mass was celebrated 
twice a-day for the benefit of the 
laity. After the Reformation, it was 
used as the exchequer of the Dean 
and Chapter. 

The Bailey contains the residences 
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of most of those of the upper classes 
who QDoe made Doiham their resi- 
dence. Jane and Anna Maria Porter, 
the novelists, were bom here. The 
ancient Church of 8t, Mcary le Bow is 
so called (like Bow Oh. in London) 
iiom the aich of its tower, which once 
spanned the street, leaving a road 
for carriages beneatii. It is of Tery 
ancient foundation, and is said to 
stand OQ the site of White Ghnrch, the 
tempoRuy edffioe in which the ooffin 
of St. Guthbert was first placed by 
the monks who accompanied it to 
Dnnholme. 

Dim Cow Lane, leading finom Pa- 
lace Green to the Bailey, was for- 
merly called King*s Gki>te, because by 
this way William the Conqueror 
escaped from the shrine, when stricken 
with sudden illness for not believing 
in the incorruptibility of St. Guth- 
bert. 

The Church of St, Mary in the 
South BaOey was founded early in the 
12th centy., when it was endowed by 
one of the early barons of Baby. It 
has lately been almost rebuilt in the 
Korm. style. In the chancel is some 
good Elizabethan oak carving and a 
sculpture of our Saviour with the 
four Evangelists of c. 1200, brought 
hither j&om the ch. of St Giles. In 
the churchyard is the ridged oofiSn 
lid of an unknown prior of Durham of 
the 13th centy. The hermit Godric 
of Finchale used to learn hymns 
and prayers by listening to the 
children of the school attached to 
this church, while door-keeper at St 
Giles' Church, and before he went to 
Finchale (see Kingsley's • Hermits'). 

An abrupt descent beyond this ch. 
leads to 

The PrebencPs Bridge, built by the 
Dean and Chapter, 1772, and situated 
in one of the most beautiful windings 
of the Wear, whence the cathedral is 
seen towering grandly on the rt. 
above the rich woods; rt. of the 
bridge is a Museum^ belonging to the 
nniyersity, and contaroing a miserable 



collection of moth-eaten birds and 
dusty curiosities. Here is a cast of 
the celelmtted PoliiJi dwarf. Count 
Boruwlasld, who long lived in a house 
on the 1. of the bridge. 

No one should leave Durham 
without seeing the views from the 
opposite, or S. bank of the river. 
Here is Mary's Well, which is much 
resorted to. The bank is crowned 
by South Street, which terminates 
towards the W. in the Grammar 
School, built on the present site, in 
the Tudor style, 1844, but in its 
original foundation coeval with the 
establishment of the monastery. • , 

A hill on the S.W. is crowned by 
the Ohsercaiory of the University of 
Durham, built in 1841. There is a 
magnificent view from this hiU, 
whence the peculiar promontory 
occupied by the city, cathedral, and 
castle of Durham is seen almost en- 
circled by the winding Wear, while 
beyond stretches a vast extent of 
country, in which the leading feature 
is Lord Durham's monument on Pen- 
sher Hill. 

The Church which rises conspic- 
uously on the E. is that oiSt. Oswald 
in Elvet^ a fine Perpendicular building 
on the site of an ancient Saxon ch. 
Ito waUs, long considered dangerous 
from the undermining of a colliery, 
have been strengthened. There is 
a fine wooden roof, and some stall 
work of Perp. character. 

S. of the oh. is Palmer's Close, so 
called from being the place where 
the pilgrims left their horses to 
graze while they crossed the neigh- 
bouring foot-bridge to the shrine ot 
St. Cuthbert. The long suburb 
known as Old Elvet terminates in 
the County Ouol. It is connected 
with the city by Elvet Bridge, of 10 
arches, built by Bp. Pudsey about 
1160. Two chapels, dedicated to 
St James and St. Andrew, were for- 
merly situated upon it The view 
from a stable-yard at the S.W. comer 
of the bridge, of ite venerable arches 
supporting a mass of quaint hetero- 
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geneooB buildings, is worthy the pencil 
of a Front 

In the domestic aiehitectme of 
Durham it is only necessary to notice 
one house, that in SilTer Street, 
erected by Sir John Duck (d. 1691). 
Its builder when a boy was appren- 
ticed to a butcher, but while he was 
wandering idly by the river side, a 
raven dropped a gold "Jacobus" 
at his feet. This became the foim- 
dation of his fortunes, and by specu- 
lation and industry he rose to be a 
rich merchant, mayor, and baronet. 
A panel in an upper room of the 
house represents the butcher-boy 
standing near the bridge, and the 
raven flying towards hun with the 

Eiece of money; on the rt is the 
ouse in Silver Street, on the L a 
hospital which Sir John built and 
endowed at Lumley. He is buried 
in St. Margaret's Oh. 

The long and straggling suburb 
of GtUigcdCt which runs sJong the 
ridge of the hill on the N.E. of 
the town, contains the Ch. of St 
Giles, buUt by Bp. Flambard, 1112. 
Tlie nave is of tike original Norm. 
The chancel was probably added 
by Pudsey. Within the altar rails 
is the painted effigy of John Heath 
of Kepyer, 1590. N. of the ch., 
near the old Bly. Stat, stands tiie 
ruined phapel of St. Mary Magdalen, 
picturesquely situated in a garden. 
It is reduced to a few ruined walls 
and the remains of the Gothic E. 
window. The chapel was built in 
1439, and was attached to a small 
hospital. 

Durham is an admirable centre 
for exploring many objects of anti- 
quarian interest. AmoDg the excur- 
sions which may be made from it, are 

1. Kepyer Hospital and Wood. — 
Either following the rt. bank of the 
river below Fi-amwellgate Bridge, 
or mounting Gillygate and descend- 
ing the hill below the chapel of 
St Mary Magdalen, is a picturesque 
gateway with a wide pointed arch. 



rising from the bank of the Wear. 
This is all that remains of Kepyer 
Hospital (1 ul), which was ongin- 
ally founded and endowed by Bp. 
Flambard in 11 12, but which, having 
been burnt by the usurper Comyn, 
was rebuilt by Bp. Pudsey, temp. 
Bich. L The path beyond the 
hospital leads to the lovely Kepyer 
W(H)d (2 m.), where the Wear 
flows among large moss-grown stones, 
through a deep rocky ravine, which 
is clc&ed with the most luxuriant 
foliage, and abounds in wild flowers. 
The gulf is spanned by the bridge 
of the Bly. at a great height It ia 
possible to reach Finchale Abbey 
by this route, though it is circuitous. 

2. The once interesting Hospital 
ofSherhum(2^ m.), described Bte. 2. 
Pittington Gh., 3| m. In going to 
Sherbum, a plot of ground is passed 
called Jlfa«(i«n'8^otrer (because "there 
the Durham maids milked their 
kye '*), where the famous cross once 
stood, which was afterwards removed 
to the market-place of Durham. 

The road to Sherbum, through 
the long suburb of Gillygate, and 
over what once was Gillygate Moor, 
is peculiarly characteristic of the 
ugly pit country. "Instead of the 
usual accompaniments of an English 
landscape, the road-side is bordered 
by long rows of colliers' houses. 
These are not scattered, or detached 
cottages, but continuous lines of 
them, of the most plain and bold 
consfanction, dingy and grim, and 
placed close up to the edge of the 
road, without the ornament of a little 
garden before them, as our country 
cottages usually have. Some of 
these rows are nearly half a mile in 
length. Their interiors are much 
superior to their outward aspect. 
They usually have good fumikire; 
their chests of drawers, each with a 
japan tea-tray reared upon it against 
the wall; their docks, good chairs, 
comer cupboards, and shelves of 
crockery; some of them hav^ eveii 
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pieces ^ carpet, and all seem to 
pride themselves on a good foor-poflt 
camp bedstead with nuthogany posts 
and chintz hangings." — Howiit, 

3. The Moated Grange at Butterhy. 
From the end of the snbnrb of Old 
Elvet, a pleasant path leads through 
fields, above the old race-course, 
and along the foot of a hill covered 
with hanging woods. This is Maiden 
Cadle, probably the "Vetns bur- 
gQ3 Ihmelmensis.'* The remains of 
fortifications, on the top of the 
hill, have been declared to have 
been made both by Romans and 
Saxons. It is not improbable that 
they both occupied this strong point 
in turn. 

A green conical mound, near 
Maiden Oastle, is called Mountjoy, 
and is supposed to be the place where 
the bearers of St Outhbert first 
halted and rejoiced as they looked 
down upon his future resting-place. 

Rt. in the fields, is the ancient 
Manor House of HoughaJL, once 
moated and fortified, and believed to 
have been the residence of Oliver 
Cromwell when he visited Durham 
and attempted to found a University. 

Passing the bridge and village 
of Skindiffe, a path through the 
woods on the left bank of the 
river, fringed with gigantic bur- 
dock leaves, leads to Butterhy, 4 m. 
This spot well deserves its ancient 
name of Beautrove, and is peculiarly 
picturesque. The ancient gateway 
of the manor-house remains, with ite 
(dried-up) moat, and long green 
avenue. Three mineral springs 
(** the sweet spring," ** the salt water 
spring," and "the sulphur wells*'), 
which existed on the opposite bank 
of the river before the opening of 
collieries, were much resorted to. 

If the fitrmer will lend his cart to 
pass the shallows of the river, a 
much shorter route may be taken by 
the pedestrian in returmng, by cross- 
ing the opposite hilL There were 
onoe a church and hospital here^ 



dedicated to St. Leonard, but there 
is no church now. Thus, "in the 
slang of Durham, a ' Butterby ohurrh- 
goer ' is one who docs not frequent 
any church ; and when such a one 
is asked, 'What church have you 
attended?' the customary answer 
is, 'I have been attending service 
at Butterby.*" — Hone's Every Day 
Book. 

4. NemUe's Cross and Bear^Park, 
A deep lane, fringed with ferns, 
leads up the hills on the W. of the 
town to a cross-road, where, over- 
looking a wide expanse of smoky 
country, stand the mutilated remains 
of Keville's Cross. It was formerly 
surrounded by statues of the 4 Evan- 
gelists, and surmounted by a crucifix ; 
but these were wantonly destroyed 
in 1589, and only the lower part of 
the shaft and the stone steps remain. 
It is probable that a cross existed 
here even before the celebrated 
battle. 

The Battle of the Red HiUs was 
fought Oct. 17, 1346. between the 
army of David, King of Scotland, and 
that under Lord Neville and others. 
David had taken advantage of the 
absence of Edw. III. in the French 
wars to cross the borders with a 
great army, and, having taken 
Liddel Tower, burnt Laneroost Ab- 
bey, and pillaged Hexham Priorv, 
had encamped at Beaurepaire, only 
2 UL from the citv of Durham, when 
the Abp. of York, with the Bps. of 
Durham, Lincoln, and CarUsle, and 
the Lords Neville and Percy, hast- 
ened to the rescue of St. Outhbert 
with an army of 16,000 men. The 
English forces met in Auckland 
Park, and first came in sight of tlie 
enemy on the heights of Merrington. 
While hesitating as to the advantages 
of an inmiediate collision, they fell in 
with a foraging party of Scots under 
the Earl of Douglas at Ferry Hill, and 
pursued them with a loss of 500 men 
as far as Sunderland Bridge. Doug- 
las, escaping with the renmant of his 
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troop, gave warning of the approach 
of the English army, and hastened 
the en^igement. The armies met 
on the B^ Hills, a high and broken 
ground rising &om the Wear, on the 
W. of the city. The Scots formed 
three divisions, under the King, the 
Earl of Murray with Sir WUliam 
Douglas, and the High Steward of 
Scoi^md. The English force was 
divided into four parts : the Bishop of 
Durham led the first with Ix)rd 
Neville ; the Abp. of York and Lord 
Percy led the second ; the Bp. of 
Lincoln and Lord Mowbray the 
third ; while Edward Baliol brought 
up the reserve. Meantime the city 
of Durham, which would be the 
prize of the conqueror, trembled for 
the result. The greater part of the 
monks watched the battle with 
prayers and hymns from the top of 
the cathedral towers; but the prior, 
warned by a dream, retired to the 
height of Maiden's Bower, where, 
encircled by his monks upon their 
knees, he held aloft during the whole 
day the holy corporax cloth of 
St. GuUibert in the sight of both 
armies. 

The battle was furious on both 
sides, but the English archers were 
driven back by a sudden onset of the 
force imder the High Steward, and fell 
with great disorder upon the division 
imder Lord Percy, so that victory for 
some time seemed to hover over the 
Scots. The tide was eventually 
turned by the courage of Baliol, 
who routed the troops of the High 
Steward by a tremendous charge of 
cavalry on their flank, and then 
turned against those of the king, 
which had hitherto been engaged wiSi 
great success against the force under 
Lord Neville. From this moment the 
confusion of the Scots became irretriev- 
able. Their third body, under the Earl 
of Murray, was enclosed and cut to 
pieces on the field; but the nobles, 
rallying round their sovereign, still 
fought with despairing fury till only 
80 remained alive. After various 



attempts to seize the king, he was at 
length captured by John of Gopeland, 
a Northumbrian squire, but not 
before he had received two arrow 
wounds, and had knocked out the 
front teeth of his captor with a blow 
of his steel gauntlet. The Earls of 
Fife and Monteith and Sir William 
Douglas were taken prisoners with 
the king, while the Eaxls of Murray 
and Strathmore, John and Allan 
Stewart, a long list of the Scottish 
nobility, and 15,000 men lay dead 
upon the field. Of the EngUsh 
leaders, Lord Hastings alone was 
killed. When the day was over, 
the bishops, with Lords Neville and 
Percy, accompanied the prior and 
monks to the cathedral, and joined 
in a solemn thanksgiving to Grod and 
St. Outhbert for the victory they had 
obtained. The famous banner, called 
the Black Rood of Scotland, was 
offered at the shrine, and remained 
till the Beformation in the N. aisle 
of the cathedral as a memorial of 
the event, which, with two short 
intermissions, has been annually 
commemorated ever since, by a Te 
Deum sung on the 29tli of May from 
the top of the central tower. 

Li a valley S.W. of the battle-field 
is Aldin Granget where a very ancient 
and narrow bridge of stone over the 
Browney is, according to local tradi- 
tion, the spot where King David 
concealed himself after the battle, 
till his shadow on the water revealed 
his hiding-place. Crook HaU (in 
the immec&te neighbourhood) was a 
property of the long's captor, "Sir 
JoluL de Coupland," who slept there 
the night before the battle. 

A pleasant walk along the ridge 
of the hill leads from Neville's Cross 
to Beaurepaire, corrupUy called 
Bearparky a moss-grown gabled frag- 
ment, containing a fine muUioned 
window, which, with a few low walls, 
is all that remains of the country 
palace of the Priors of Durham, 
foimded by Prior Bartram H., 1244> 
58. Edward IH. passed a night 
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here when returning from Scotland in 
1327. ' The building was destroyed 
by the Scots during their snooessful 
raid in 1315, but was rebuilt 1342- 
74 by Prior Forcer, who made it 
his principal residence, and died 
there. The park was again ravaged 
by Dayid Bruce in 1346, on the day 
before the battle of Neve's Gross. 
"Situated on the brow of a short 
8lq)e, descending to the rivukt's bed, 
and within hearing of its plashing 
ripple, it oYerlooks an alternation of 
copsewood, wild and imcultiyated 
field, npWd knoll and lowly deU, 
fanning a prospect on which the eye 
may dwell with pleasure, while amid 
the solitary stalhiess of the scene, 
imagination may resuscitate some 
occupant of old, a warrior, a church- 
man, or a king, whose name memory 
hath cherished^ and written upon the 
book and volume of the bnun."—^ 
Surlees. 

In his return to Durham, the pe- 
destrian may follow ** The Monks' 
Boad,*' by which the monks of old 
time came to visit their prior at his 
country honse. The descent upon 
Durhami has a magnificent view of 
the cathedral and town above the 
arches of the railway viaduct, which 
are here a great addition to the 
landscape. 

5. Ushaw College, 4 m. W., on a 
bleak and barren hill, beyond Aldin 
Grange, is well worthy of a visit. 
It was founded to supply the place 
of the seminary at Douay in Flan- 
ders, foimded by Card. Allen, and 
destroyed by the republican army 
during the French revolution. The 
emigres who escaped from thence 
first settled at Crook Hall, near Lan- 
chester, and removed in July, 1808, 
to this college, which was com- 
menced in 1804, and dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert. Dr. Lingard, the his- 
torian, was at this time Vice-Pre- 
sident and Professor of Philosophy. 

Visitors are kindly permitted to 
see the college upon application to 



the President The principal build- 
ings of the actual college enclose a 
quadrangular court, but them are 
connected by a long cloister with the 
seminary, where me yoimgcr boys 
are educated. There are at present 
about 300 students, and 101 boys in 
the seminary. The greater part of 
the north of England is supplied 
with Boman Catholic clergy from this 
college. 

Visitors are received in a room 
containing : Virgin surrounded by 
angels, Benozzo Oozzoli ; Holy Fa- 
mily, Andrea dd Sarto; Annuncia- 
tion (on panel), Perugino (?); Rich 
Lady and Child, Andrea del Sarto (? ) ; 
Madonna of the Babbit, copy hy 
Jackson from Correggio; the Temple 
of Science, Vcderiani and Pettoni; 
Two Views of Venice, CanaJetti. 
The Befectory is a very fine hall, 
61 ft. by 87, with an oaken roof, and 
contains portraits of Dr. Lingard, 
Card. Allen, Card. Wiseman (by 
Brigstock), and other distinguished 
persons connected with the College. 
The Professors* Dining Boom con- 
tains several good pictures, including 
Susanna before the Judges, Bern- 
brandt; Espousal of St. Catherine, 
Buhens ; Women at Well, Tenters, 
The Examination HaU contains — 
Gregory VH. receiving the homage 
of the King of Arragon, Boelas ; 
St. Ursula and her companions, a 
very fine picture, artist unknovm; 
Diogenes in his Tub, Cincinnatus 
at his Plough, Salvator Bosa ; Wild 
Boar, Snyders. Over the entrance of 
the College chapel is a large picture 
of the Angels lamenting over the 
Dead Saviour, Bvhens. The Library 
is a handsome room, well furnished 
with books, and possessing some fine 
illiuninated MSS. 

8t. Cuthhert's Chapeh designed 
1844, and opened 1848, is a beautiful 
work of the elder Pugin. The win- 
dows and brass work are by Hardman. 
The building consists of an ante- 
chapel, choir, and sanctuary, and is 
approached from the corridor by " 
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Gotiiic cloister. Over the doorway 
of the ante-chapel is a statue of 
St. Guthbert, who is again depicted 
in a large window, around which 
are panels representing the history 
of his life, yiz., his vision of the as- 
sumption of St. Aldan ; his washing 
the feet of pilgrims at Bipon; his 
interview witii the Abbess Elfrida at 
Coquet Island; his consecration as 
bishop at York ; his miraculous cure 
of a Merdan nobleman's daughter; 
his death at Fame Island ; and the 
translation of his body to Durham. 
The Lady Chapel, on S. of the choir, 
has ornaments richly carved in Caen 
stone, and contains a Liber VitsB, 
with the names of benefactors, in 
imitation of that which once lay on 
the altar of Durham CathedraL The 
choir (50 ft. by 27) has richly stained 
windows and oak stalls. The sanc- 
tuary, beyond the choir, has al^o 
some fine modem glass. The E. 
window represents Sie Church-tri- 
umphant. Beneath are the altar and 
reredos, richly carved. A lovely 
statue of the Virgin and Child is by 
Hoffmann, Opening out of the 
cloister are two small chapels, that of 
St. Carlo Borromeo, with walls in- 
laid with marbles and an exquisitely 
carved roof resting on slender pillars, 
and that of The Ildy Family, an 
oratory, surrounded by glass cases 
containing relics. These include a 
ring taken from St. Cuthbert's shrine, 
which was long in the possession of 
a convent of i^glish nuns at Paris, 
and was given to Ushaw by Cardinal 
Wiseman. It is a plain gold ring, 
with a large sapphire, possibly of the 
12th centy. A picture in this chapel, 
representing the Virgin and Child, 
with the Shepherds adoring on one 
side and the Magi on the other, is by 
Roden. St. Joseph^s Chapd contains 
another statue oy Hoffman. Hie 
Mortuary Chapd, an exquisite little 
building, dedicated to St. Michael, 
is the burial-place of Dr. Gibson, the 
late Vice-President 
A long cbister, fitted up as a mu- 



seum, leads to the Seminary Chapel 
dedicated to St.Aloysius, begun 1850, 
&om designs of the younger Pugin. 
The E. window represents the life of 
the saint, the altaipieoe his first com- 
munion, and visitation of the sick. 
A beautiful white marble statue of 
the Virgin and Child is by Hoffman, 
The Lady Chapel, on the S., was 
built in memory of a child who died 
on Good Friday; the altarpiece re- 
presents the Virgin presenting him 
to the crucified Saviour. 

3 m. further is Esh, on a lofty 
ridge, with an extensive view over 
the valleys of the Browney and Der- 
ness. Some old ash-trees mark the 
site of the ancient hall of the Smythes. 
*' The reliques of several ancient Bo- 
man Catholic families s^m to have 
gathered round the old hall of Esh, 
both before and after it was deserted 
by its owners, a circumstance which 
must have taken place whilst, &om 
a system of compression and ex- 
clusion, the cadets of Catholic fami- 
lies were prevented from entering on 
any active line of life, and had no 
resource but to gather round their 
chiefs, existing on such scanty annu- 
ities as the family estates could pro- 
vide. Here some of the latest of the 
Buhners, who maintained anything 
like a gentlemanly condition, found 
a refufire and a grave." — Surtees, 

7. Witton GUhert and Lanchester. 
—34 N. W. of Durham is Witton 
Gilbert, on an eminence above the 
Browney. It derives its name from 
Gilbert de la Ley, its owner in the 
time of Bp. Pudsey, who founded a 
hospital here, of which the only 
remnant is a pointed window, in a 
farm-house near the church. The 
Church (of St. Michael) was rebuilt 
1859. It retains its old font and 
pulpit, and possesses a curious alms- 
dish. Over one of the W. windows 
is a sculpture let into the wall, repre- 
senting a hand (with the episcopal 
ring), upraised in benediction. It is 
supposed to have been one of the 
anus of the churchyard cross. The 
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custom ci hanging up white garlands 
and gloves made of paper, after the 
ftinerals of young girls, was retained 
in this church within the memcfrf of 
man. A similar custom is menticnied 
by Brand as having prevailed at 
Stanhope and Wolsingham. 

5 UL rt, on the slope of a hill, are 
the mins of Langley HaR, bnilt by 
Henry, Lord Scrope, of Bolton (d. 
1533) in the time of Henry YIII. 
The mins are picturesquely sitoated 
above a wood on the hiliside, and re- 
tain *'bold triple corbels with pro- 
jecting shields, which are perfectly 
miiqxie.** (Billings,) There is a wide 
view from hence over the valley dt 
the Browneyor Bmne, with Durham 
Cathedral in the distance. 

6 m. N.W. is Lanchegter, " Great 
part of the village, as well as the 
present Christian church, is ccnnposed 
of the Pagan masonry of the neigh- 
bouring Boman station, so that as fai 
as the materials of construction are 
concerned, Lanchester may daim 
piecedence even of Jarrow." {Sur- 
tees.) The Church of AU SaitUs, 
greatly disfigured by whitewash, '* was 
first built during the Norm, period, 
bat shortly after destroved, or nearly 
80, for the chancel-arcn is the only 
portion of it now remaining in its 
proper position. The columns of the 
porch, and the ardi of a zigzagged 
doorway, now forming the canopy of 
an ancient monumental eifigy (in 
Stanhope marble, of Anstell, Dean of 
Lanchester, d. 1461), belonged to the 
Norman building, but .the present 
church is bodily of the E. E. style, 
about 1250, with additions, or inser* 
tions, of a later date, — the side-win- 
dows being of the Dec. period (after 
1300). In the lower stage of the 
tower is a simple but good specimen 
of the ribbed groining of the later 
period." {BtUvngs,) The ch. was 
made coU^iate by Bp. Beck in 1283, 
and possesses the stalls common to 
buildings of that description. A door, 
on the N. of the chancel, leading to 
the vestry, has a sculpture of the 



Yu-gin, adored by angels, with the 
devU prostrate beneath her chair. 
Within the altar-rail are corbels of 
human heads, crowned and mitred, 
in which iron staples were fixed for 
the candlesticks used before the 
Reformation. The ohurch-plate in- 
cludes a silver-gilt patera, discovered 
among the ruins of tne Boman station 
in 1571. Fragments of ancient 
stained glass remain in the windows. 

Some of the founder's statutes are 
remarkable ; such are, " that none of 
the vicars shall braul or chide in the 
quier or without, but let them keep 
silent; not mormoringe, gaynsaylnge, 
or contendinge with one anotiier ; 
nayther yett laughing, gleeing, star^ 
ing, nor casting vagabonde eyes to- 
wards the people remaining in the 
same churche. • • • • Let the vicars 
read and also sing aiowde, distinctly, 
with full voice, and without ever 
skipping or cutting the wordes, mak- 
ing a good pause in the mydest of 
every verse, beginninge and endinge 
altogether, not protractinge nordraw- 
inge the last syllable too longe ; not 
hi^tily running it over, much less 
interminglinge any strange, variable, 
profane or dishonest speeches." 

The Bemains of the Boman Station, 
which are amongst the most remark- 
able existing in England, are situated 
on a hill-top W. of the village, and in 
ancient times were near the junction 
of the Watling Street with the Wie- 
hen Dyke. **This station was no 
common earthwork, but a building 
evidently of considemble architec- 
tural pretensions." It formed a pa- 
rallelogram, measuring 183 yds. N. 
to S., and 143 vds. E. to W., sur- 
rounded by a vallum from 8 to 12 ft. 
high, and perpendicular on the out- 
side, being built of ashlar-work in 
regular courses, with stones 12 ft. 
long and 9 in. deep. On the W. of 
the vallum is a deep fosse, on the 
other sides a sloping hill. The 
angles appear to have been guarded 
by rouna towers. '*The masonrr 
bean marks of pick or chisel as heux 
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as when the stones were worked." 
The antiquities foimd here include a 
vast number of Boman altars, the 
best of which may now be seen in 
the chapter library at Durham. A 
part of the N. rampart waa destroyed 
for the sake of the stone in 1851, by 
the present proprietor, but the re- 
monstrances of the Archseological In- 
stitute have prevented further depre- 
dations. 

The date of the station is im- 
known. It has been supposed by 
Eichard of Cirencester to be the Epe- 
rakon of Ptolemy, by Camden to be the 
Longovicum of the Notitia Imperii. 
Some of the altars found here have 
, inscriptions under the Emperors Gor- 
dian (commemorating a Bath and 
Basilica built by him), Severus, and 
CaracaUa. " The discovery of coins 
of the Constantines and their suc- 
cessors, to Yalentinian, may seem to 
prove that the station was scarcely 
abandoned before the final flight of 
the Boman eagle. Its> destruction 
was probably owing to some sudden 
and violent catastrophe. The red 
ashes of the basUica and baths, the 
vitrified flooring, and the metallic 
substances, evidently run by fire, 
which occur among the ruins, form a 
strong indication that the structure 
perished in flames. A long night 
intervenes, and a century e&er the 
Norman Conquest, a christian Lan- 
chester first appears, — parcel of the 
ancient patrimony of St. Cuthbert, 
with a church buUt out of the mili- 
tary ruins of pagan Home." — Surtees. 

1 m. N. of Lanchester is Greencroft 
(Sir Henry Augustus Clavering, Bt.), 
a large mansion originally built by the 
Claveringjs in 1670. Here Lady 
Katherine Graye, daughter of the 
Earl of Westmoreland, was arrested 
in 1598, on suspicion of treason and 
an accusation of nonconformity, and 
of having concealed Catholic priests 
in her house. 

8. Finchale Priory (3J) may be 
^cached either by i-ail (from Leam- 



side); by the circuitous but beautiful 
route through Kepyer Wood (by 
pedestrians) ; or by the great N. rt»4, 
whence a lane oh the rt. leads to the 
priory. 

Leaving Durham, the road ascends 
the hill beyond the rly. stat., and 
passes between Akdey Heads (F. 
DiKon Johnson, Esq.), where from 
the terrace is a fine view of Durham 
Cathedral, and Dryhum (W. L. 
Wharton, Esq.). Beyond a turn 
leads rt. through a hideous country, 
in which the lanes, in wet weather, 
are one quagmire of liquid coal-dust, 
upon which other coal-dust is con- 
stantly falling through the heavy 
blackened air, from the tall chimneys 
aroimd. The ooal-village, which is 
passed through, looks its name of 
"Pity me" at every comer. The 
hedges are one blackened wall of 
smut, — the trees leafless skeletons, 
which look as if they were made of 
cast iron. 

It is a relief to enter by a steep 
descent the retired valley of Finchale, 
where the Priory stands in deep re- 
tirement on the knks of the rushing 
Wear, backed by the luxuriant woods 
of Cocken (Bte. 2). 

" The ruins are full of interest to 
the architect, no less than to the an- 
tiquary, the more so because there is 
not another building of Dec. work 
worthy of note in the coimty of Dur- 
ham. Indeed there are few specimens 
of it added to buildings of an earlier 
period in this part of old North- 
umbria, owing perhaps to the inces- 
sant wars between England and Scot- 
land, in the age when the Dec. style 
prevailed." — 8. Gibson. 

A synod was held at Finchale as 
early as 792, by Higbald, Bp. of lin- 
disfame, for the regulation of church 
discipline, which was followed by 2 
other synods in 798 and 810. In 
1110 St. Godric, who had been led 
to a life of austerity by the example 
of the monks of lindisfame, and the 
impressions derived in a pilgrimage 
to Borne, became a hermit here, and 
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dwelt by the side of the ^ear for 60, 
years in the odour of sanctity. His 
hennitage, for which he obtained a 
grant &om Bp. Flambord, on whoee 
hnntiiig-gionnd it was situated, was 
1 m. iSx)ye the Priory, in a plot of 
land close to the riyer, still called 
Godnc*8 Crorth. His seclusion was 
not total, as his mother, sister, and 
brother came to live near him, and 
his brother was eventually drowned 
in the Wear near this spot. His bio- 
grapher, Beginald of Durham, de- 
scribes his finding the place inhabited 
by serpents and wolves, but subduing 
them with the sign of the cross, and 
eyentoally taming them to be his 
companions; his being tempted by 
eyil spirits ; the violation of his sano- 
toaryby Scottish marauders, one of 
vbom was drowned while retreating 
across the Wear with the plunder of 
bis cell, and another destroyed by 
Ming into a lacns bitumentalis 
(coal-pit?); and his visions of the 
Virgin and St. Mary Magdalen, who 
taught him a song, the words and 
music of which are still preserved. 
In 1149 Gkxlric built a church at 
Finchale, which was dedicated (to 
St. John Baptist) by Bp. Wm. de 
St Barbara. Connected with the 
cbnrch by a cloister, he had a cell 
and an oratory of the Virgin, which 
none were allowed to enter but him- 
self. St. Godrio died before the altar 
of his church. May 21, 1170, and 
was buried there in a stone cofSn. 
The fomiture of his oratory was long 
preserved in the monastery of Dur- 
ham. 

In 1196, Henry Pudsey, natural 
son of the Bp. of Durham, founded 
the priory of Finchale, which was 
rapimy enriched by pilgrimages to 
the tomb of St. Godric. This, which 
was a Roman altar-tomb, was soon 
the only relic of the saint which re- 
mained here, as bis church was en- 
tirely rebuilt in the 13th centy. Two 
priorB of Finchale, Bobert Stichill 
and Robt. de Insula, became succes- 
sively Bps. of Durham. 



In 1436 the church of Pudsey was 
contracted, the whole of the aisles, 
with a chapel attached to the wall of 
the N. transept, being removed, and 
the outer walls inserted between the 
arches of the nave and choir. Wil- 
liam Beimet, the last prior, was naade 
a prebendary of Durham at the disso- 
lution, when he immediately married, 
which gave rise to the couplet, 

" The Prior of Finkel has got a fair wife. 
And every monk will have one." 

Another Durham rhyme of the pe- 
riod was — 

" I'll no more be a nun, nun, nun, 
I'll be no more a non ! 
But I'll be a wife. 
And lead a merry life. 
And brew good ale by the tun, tun, tun." 

The abbey in its perfect state was 
very similar in arrangement to that 
of Durham, but altogether on a much 
smaller scale, many minor points being 
of necessity omitted. Of the parts re- 
maining, tne ch. and cloisters, of about 
1240, are parts of the first edifice, and 
the various abbey buildings are all of 
subsequent styles down to the year 
1530, to wliich period the crypt may 
be assigned. This vault is almost 
a copy of tiie crypt under the re- 
fectory at Carlisle, built by Prior 
Gondibom between 1484 and 1511. 
Of the central tower of the ch., which 
was groined and surmoimted by a 
short spire, nothing now remains but 
the four circular columns which sup- 
ported it. In 1839 " the St. Godric 
Society " (now defunct) was formed 
expressly for the preservation of the 
ruins. 

A buttress supporting the lower 
fragment of a bay window of what 
was once the Prior's Chamber, is 
cdled the Wishing Chair, and is said 
to have the virtue of removing box- 
renness. It was much resorted to in 
ancient times, but Grose observes that 
** since the removal of the monks, it 
has entirely lost its eflScacy." 

A farm-house now stands close to 
the ruins. 

8. Ohester-le-Street, Lumley Castle, 



Rwte l.—Chester-le-Slnet. 



Lambton OuUp, and Himghton-le- ' 
Spring, which may be Tuit^ in one 
day ftrm Dtirham. 

9. Branoepeth Etnd BiahopB Auck- 
land (Btee. 1 and 5). 



seat of the biBbopric. Thas the 
wealth which would have flowed to 
Cheater was diverted to Durham, 
and hence, according to the distich — 



Leaving Doriiara, the rij. reaches 

276} m. Clittter4eStreet Blai., a 

large village attending fof ^m. along 

the great N. road (Jnn: Lnmley 

Th^ is mpposed by Camden to 
have been the Condercam of the 
RomanB. It was certainly a place 
of importance on the military road 
between Binchceter and Gateahead. 
*' Ita podtion on a great mad mid- 



way between two great towiu, 
size, its Inmries and arts, aa instanced 
in its relics of altars, bronzes, and 
pottery, and finally its having been 
selected as the site of a church esta- 
hlisliment from the earliest times, 
with tlie Soman features apparent 
in both its Baxon and modem Dames, 
wonld lead ns to conctnde that a 
striving military town was e atablished 
here from an early period of the im' 
penal mle, and, as we see from ita 
coins, that it was one of the last 
be deserted in the empire's fall 
— Feathentonhatigh. The Saiona 
called the place Conecoastre, from 
the Cone nvulet, which still flows 
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a camp. In 8S3 it became the seat 
of a bisboprio. when the see of Hei- 
ham was united to this by Alfred 
under Bp. Eardnlph, who had fled 
from the Danes at Lindisbme, with 
the body of St, Cutbbett, with which 
' " ' — ■"' Tfitapfi in Ireland, 
7, nnd finally 
succeeded ' 
ilred, Wigr 
Jdred. mti 
le time (995) 
4ed Notthum- 
i monlcB fled 
uint to Bipon, 
1 bi Dnrham, 
became the 



The ancient ch,, where the body 
of St Cuthbert rested, was built of 
wood. Bp. Egelric, in 10*5, erected 
the first stone oh. here, hut^ dlscover- 
ig a great treasure during the work, 
bestowed it all npon the mraiastery 
of Peterborough, of which he had 
been a monk. The present ch. was 
built in 1286 by Bp. Beck, who, 
wishing to do honour to the ancient 
reiiting-place of St. Cuthbeit, made 
it collegiate, with a dean, 7 pre- 
bends, 5 chaplains. &c. 

The existing Chimh of SS. Mary 
and CuiKbert has three objects of in- 
1. The tower, 156 fL high 
(with the spire), of which the lower 
■ ■sE.B.ofthetimoofBp.Beck, 
^tagonal lanthom and tall spire 
above being late Dec. of 1400. "The 
octagon," saya Billings, " was a 

ri to suit the plan of the spire, 
reodors the whole design very 
int, and we believe unexampled." 
3 belU which it eonlaina were 
.nbyAshbume, Dean of Cheater, 
John Lord Lumley, and Cardinal 
Langley. 2. The rude effigy oF St. 
Cuthbert (now at the W. end of the 
S. aisle), which is said to have sar- 
monnted his tomb. 3, The N. aisle, 
nsoallf called the "Aide of Tomii." 
from the chain of 11 monumental 
effigies of the Lumleys placed here 
in the reign of Elizabeth by John 
Lord Lumley, " when," says Cam- 
den, "they were cither picked out 
of demolished monasteries, or made 
anew.". At any rate they are valu- 
able as accurately illustrating coa- 
tume from 1000 to 1500. Two of ttio 
effigies, those of Balph, Lord Lum' 
ley, and Sir John Lumley, both of 
tiie ]5th centy., are real, and were 
brought hither &om Dnrham Cathc- 
|d»L Au effigy of a crusader is also 
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rapposed to be genuine. In 1612 
pe^B in this ch. were only allowed 
to brides, bridegrooms^ and sick 

wo. 

One of the best anthenticated 
English gboetrsiories oomes from 
Chester-le-Street, and is told at 
length in Web&Aer's * IJisplayine of 
sappoeed 'Witchcraft.' 1677, and in 
61a^ville*s * Saddncismns triumpha- 
toa,' whence it has been often quoted. 
In 1632 a yonng woman named 
Anne Walker was sent away from 
the bouse of a kinsman of the same 
name, with one Mark Sharp, a col- 
lier, and was not heard of again till 
Bbe i^peared by night to one James 
Giime, a miDer, "with the hair of 
lier h^ hnngring down all bloody, 
and with five large womids in her 
bead," and, reveiding the place of 
her murder, declared that, if search 
was made, her clothes and the pick 
with which she was killed would be 
fonnd on the spot, and her body in 
a neighbouring coal-pit. The ap- 
parition was repeated, till Grime 
revealed what he had seen, when 
tbe body and clothes were found in 
the places described, and Walker 
and Sluup, on this evidence, were 
"amdgned, found guilty, condemned, 
and executed."* 

IroDstone is found in great abund- 
ance in tills neighbourhood, and 
there is reason to believe that the 
quarries were worked in Danish, if 
not ia. Boman times. In later times 
large cannon were cast at the 
WhiUhia Forge (1 m. from Ghester- 
le-Street). 

3} m. from Chester-le-Street is 
LumUy Cadle (Earl of Scarbo- 
rough). It is situated on an emi- 
nence, rising gradually on the 
S. and W. from the river Wear, 
which flows along the foot of the 
park, while on the N. and E. Lumley 
Beck nms through a deep wooded 
▼alley. The rich yellow colour of 
the freestone of which the castle is 
built, and its high machicolated tur- 



rets, give it a pictnresque appear- 
ance, though it nas been much mo- 
demised. ** The castle is generally 
admitted to have been buut by Sir 
Robert Lumley during the reign of 
Edw. I., but only as a mansion, for 
Sir Balph de Lumley, 1892, obtained 
a licence to re-edify and embattle his 
manor-house at Lumlev. Antece- 
dently to the first-namea period, the 
mansion of the familj was at a vil- 
lage 1 m. distant, which still retains 
their name and some ruins. About 
a century and a half back the castle 
was subjected to a most complete 
renovation in the Italian style. So 
fully indeed was this carried out 
that scarcely a particle of its ancient 
architecture is visible in the iaie' 
noirsaUnge. Externally, the E., 
and portions of the N. side, with its 
quaint courtyard, are all that remain 
of its ancient features, excepting the 
octagonal turrets on all the towers. 
The general plan is a parallelogram, 
180 ft long and 153 wide, having 
4 equal-sized towers at the angles, 
which project boldly before the con- 
necting lays, and together enclose 
a quadrangle of 77 ft; long by 72 
wide. The E. front is so much hid- 
den by trees that no eood view of 
it can now be obtainec^ otherwise, 
as Surtees observes, the castle here 
retains all its original magnificence. 
Three stages of masoniy rise one 
above the other, with mul&oned win- 
dows heavily grated with iron ; and 
a noble gate-house projects from the 
centre of the front, guarded with 
overhanging turrets and a machi- 
colated gallery, ** and chafed with 
the arms of England and Fiance, of 
Lumley, Neville, Percy, Grey, and 
Hilton." 

The interior of the castle is shown. 
Its chief object of interest is the 
Great Hall, 60 fL long by 30 wide, 
with a minstrel-gallery at the W. 
end. Seventeen enormous pictures 
in black frames represent the an- 
cestors of tiie houses but of these 
probably only those of Elizabetl' 
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dr. of Lord Daccy, and' wife of John 
Lord Lumley» and that of "Kinge 
Bicbard the Seconde " giving a 

?atent of nobility to Sir Balph 
iumley, who is kneeling before 
him, are genuine old pictures. 
The rest were probably improvised 
by John, 6th and last Lord Lumley 
(1547-1609), from an excess of re- 
spect to his family. Some of them 
have an Eastern aspect, and wear 
turbans, and robes embroidered with 

Paroquets, a crest worn by William 
.umley in an adventure during 
the Ist crusade. At the end of the 
hall is a life-size statue of Liulph, 
the Saxon ancestor of the house, 
sitting aloft on a red horse. Below 
are 15 Latin couplets, ringing all 
possible changes on the word 
mundus. 

. " Mundus abit, res nota quldem, res usque 

notanda, 

Nota tibi, mundi sit nota, mundus abit; 

Mundus abit, uon mundus, Id est machlna 

mundi 

Dioo, sed mundi gloria mundus abit/' &c. 

Four niches contain marble busts of 
Edward YI., Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I. The Great Ball Boom is a 
huge and gorgeous, though decaying 
specimen of stucco decoration. The 
greater part of the castle consists 
of enormous suites of rooms, almost 
entirely unfurnished, and it is scarcely 
ever inhabited. The Durham archery 
meetings are held here. 

The Lumleys, one of the few 
families of undoubted Saxon descent, 
spring from Liulph and his wife 
Algitha, a great-granddaughter of 
King Ethelred. He was assassinated 
for complaining in behalf of the 
people against the officers of Bishop 
Watcher, who, in return, was mur- 
dered at Grateshead. Other illus- 
trious members of the family were — 
Balph, the first Lord Lumley, killed 
at Cirencester fighting for Bich. II. ; 
John, his son, killed with the D. of 
Clarence at Baugy Bridge, 1421; 
George Lord Lumley, famous in the 
Scottish wars, who added greatly 



to the family fortunes by his mar- 
riage with the granddaughter of 
the rich Boger Thornton of New- 
castle, whose rise from the ranks 
is commemorated in the popular 
rhyme — 

" At the Westgpftte cam Thornton in. 
With a hap and a hal4)emiy in a ram's skin ;" 

Thomas Lumley, who married Eliza- 
beth Plantagenet, a natural daughter 
of Edw. IV. ; John Lord Lumley, a 
commander at Flodden Field, after- 
wards a leader in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace ; George, his son, breaded on 
Tower Hill for the same rising; 
and John Lord Lumley, who col- 
lected the bones and relics of his an- 
cestors, and stood high in the &vour 
of Mary and Elizabeth. This Lord 
was visited at Lumley by James I. 
on his accession, when the king was 
so wearied by Bishop James, who 
gave him an endless history of the 
ancestors of the family, that at last 
he exclaimed, " O mon, gang na fur- 
ther, let me digest the knowledge 
I hae gained, for, by my saul, I did 
na ken Adam's name was Lumley." 
With him the title became extinct. 
Bichard Viscount Lumley of Water- 
ford (descended from Bichard, 4th 
Lord Lumley) was created Earl of 
Scarborough in 1690. 

A pleasant walk of 2 m. N.E. 
leads from Chester-le-Street, over 
the Wear, which is crossed by a fine 
old stone bridge, to Lambton CasUe 
(Earl of Durham). This is seldom 
shown. It occupies the site of Har- 
raton Hall, an old mansion of the 
D'Arcys. and is situated on a height, 
sloping below it to the river Wear, 
which here flows between prettily 
wooded, though smoky banks, and 
is crossed by a bridge of a single 
arch, 82^ ft. in span, erected by 
Ignatius Bcmmi in 1819. The 
Castie, from designs of Bonomi, is a 
mixture of Grothic and Tudor archi- 
tecture. It was restored in 1865 from 
the premature ruin into which it 
had fallen since 1854, in conse- 
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qnence of the sndden smkiiig of a 
ml-mipe, which, had existed, ne* 
glected and forgotten, beneath the 
site of the Castle, since the year 
1600. So much were the walls and 
ceOings shaken and bent, and into 
spch chasms and fissures were they 
riven, that it is a matter of astonish- 
ment that so much of the original 
boilding should have remained stand- 
ing. The coal-mine is now bricked 
op. Among the pictures in the 
Ctetle are " the Captive," Reynolds ; 
Lady Hamilton, Reynolds ; Lady 
Louisa Lambton, Lawrence; Hon. 
Ghas. W. Lambton, seated on a rock 
(the " Master Lambton,*' well known 
from engravings), Lawrence, 

Connected with Lambton is the 
iamons legend of the Worm, which 
cannot be better told than in the 
woids of Snrtees. "The heir of 
Lambton, fishing, as was his profane 
custom, in the Wear of a Sunday, 
booked a small worm or eft, which 
he carelesdy threw into a well, and 
thought no more of the adventure. 
The worm, at first neglected, grew 
till it was too large for its first habi- 
tation, and, issuing forth from *the 
Wonn Well,' betook itself to the Wear, 
where it usually lay a part of the day 
coiled round a crag in the middle of 
the water ; it also frequented a green 
mound near the well (*the Worm 
Hill*), where it lapped itself nine 
times round, leaving vermicular 
traces, of which grave living wit- 
nesses depose that they have seen 
the vestiges. It now became the 
terror of the county, and, amongst 
other enormities, levied a daily con- 
tribution of nine cows' milk, which 
was always placed for it at the green 
hill, and in default of which it 
devoured man and beast. Young 
Lambton had, it seems, meanwhile, 
totally repented himself of his former 
life and conversation, had bathed 
himself in a bath of holy water, 
taken the sign of the Gross, and 
joined the Crusaders. On his return 
^bome he was extremely shocked at 



witnessing the effect of liis ynuthfal 
imprudence, saw that tho worm must 
at once be destroyed, and imme- 
diately imdertook the adventure. 
After several fierce combats, in 
which he was foiled by his enemy's 
power of self-union, he went to con- 
sult a witch, or wise woman. By her 
advice he armed himself in a coat of 
mail, studded with razor-blades, and, 
thus prepared, placed himself on the 
crag in the river, and awaited the 
monster's arrival. At the usual time 
the worm came to the rook, and 
wound himself with great fury round 
the armed knight, who had the satis- 
faction to see Ms enemy cut in pieces 
by his own efforts, while the stream 
washing away the several parts pre- 
vented the possibility of re-union. 

" There is still a sequel to the story. 
The witch had promised Lambton 
success only on one condition — that 
he would slay the first living thing 
which met his sight after the victory. 
To avoid the possibility of human 
slaughter, Lambton had directed his 
father, that as soon as he heard him 
sound three blasts on his bugle, in 
token of the achievement performed, 
he should release his favourite grey- 
hoimd, which would inmiediately fly 
to the sound of the horn, and was 
destined to be the sacrifice. On 
hearing his son's bugle, however, the 
old chief was so overjoyed that ho 
forgot the injunctions, and ran him- 
self with open arms to meet his son. 
Instead of committing a parricide, 
the conqueror again repaired to his 
adviser, who pronounced, as the alter- 
native of disobeying the original in- 
structions, that no chief of the Lamb- 
tons should die in his b^d for seven, 
or as some accounts say, for nine 
generations— a commutation which, 
to a martial spirit, had nothing pro- 
bably very terrible, and which was 
willingly complied with." 

General Lambton, an Indian officer 
of high reputation, ninth in succes- 
sion fiom tiie slayer of the worm, was 
the first who died in his bed, and it 
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is Bald that lie kept pistols on his 
pillow dnring his last illneaa, to pre- 
vent hie aervanbj fFom fnlfllUng the 
prophecy by remoring him. The 
came of Laiubton occurs as esriy ea 
tbe commencement of the 13th centy., 
when John de Lsmtun appears as a 
witness to the charter of Uchtred de 
Wodeehend. It is lemaikable, in 
tradng tbe long pedigree of Vhe 
fiunilj, that the only one of its mem- 
bers who attained to any great emi- 
nence or title was the late EuJ-l, am- 
baasadorlo Bussib, 1835-7, and Com- 
missionei to Camida, 1S36, but more 
celebrated as the great advocate of 
Political Befivm. 

The Worm Sm, a oanical moond 
like an tuiaieot barrow, is still to be 
seea on the N. bank of the Wear, at 
North Biddick. The Worm Wf^, 
which was 26 yds. distant from it, 
and which had formerly a great re- 
putation as a "Wishing Well," has 
DOW entirely disappeared. A plea- 
sant walk by the Hooghton-^ato of 
the park leads baok ttSia the Oestle 
to Fence HmMe Stat. 

(Pelton and Pieklree, 2 villages 
about 1^ m. N. of Chesler-le-Slieet, 
have a local celebrity. " Pelton 
Lonin " is the name of one of the 
liveliest and most popular north 
country airs, though the accompani- 
ment beginnjug 

" Tbe twins comJiiigUiig down Pollon LodId, 
Tlien'i flia black «Hlna tot taiw m odd 

does not appear to have much mean- 
ing. Allsie Marley, the snbjeot of 
another popular song, vas Undlady 
of the Barley How pablio-house at 
Picktree. It is said that, having lost 
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281 m. Gideehead Slat, whence 
there are branch lines for coal to 
Blaydon and Tonfleld, and immedi- 
ately N. of which, on crosaing the 
High Level Bridge (Ete. H), tbe 
Hly. eaters Northnmberland at 
Newcastle. 

OaU^ead is a town of 48,592 
Inhab., entitled under the Beibrm 
to Bend a member to Parlia- 
ment. Though it is in the county 
of Durham, it is little more than a 
suburb of Newcastle, from which it 
is only separated by the Tyoe, and to 
which it stands in tbe same relation 
as Soathwark to London, or Salford 
to Manchester. " It is a c«itre of 
work, noise, smoke, and dirt; iron- 
works, brass - works, obain - cable 
works, glass-works, bottle-works, 
and chemical-works lie on all sides 
— and at Gateshead Fell are situ- 
ated the great griudstene quarries, 
whence Kewcasue derives its fame 
for 'Nowonstle griadslonee,' which 
are despatched to all comets of the 
globe." — Dodd. 

The lesser streets in Qateahead 
(as at Newcastle) are called Chares, 
such as Oakwell Gate Chare, St 
MaiVs Chate, and Colliers' Chare. 

The town has little interest ex- 
cept from its manufactures. Si. 
Mary's CA. is an ugly modern build- 
ing, engrafted on the remains of an 
old Norm, edifice. The ground im- 
mediately adjoining the ch. is ealled 
" Tbe Anchorage.' In the chuich- 
yard is buried the architect of New- 
castle town-hall, whose figure is said 
to have stood formerly on the N. 
side of the ciu with his arm pointing 
to the town-ball at Newcastle, and 
beneath the inscriptitm : 
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"Here UeB Bobert Trollops 
Who made jod stones roll up ; 
Wben Death took his sonl np^ 
His bo4y filled this hole up." 

On the rt. of King James' Street, 
the S. entrance to Gateshead, is 
Trimiy Chapel, formerly called 8L 
Edmimd^Sf which has been recentiy 
restored. There was a monastery 
Iieie, of which Uttan was abbot 
before 683, but this was destroyed 
by the Danes. The present chapel 
was the property of the nnns of St. 
Bartholomew in Newcastle, and is 
pnre £. E., bnilt by Bp. Famham in 
the time of Hen. IIL (1248). The 
chapel remained in rains till 1837, 
haying, during a yisit of the D. of 
OnmMTland in Jan. 1746, been al- 
most destroyed by a mob while try- 
ing to revenge tiiemselves upon a 
gardener at the neighbouring Gates- 
head House, who had let loose some 
dogs upon them, to protect his 
iDsster's walls from those who were 
climbing up to see the Duke. GateB" 
Itead House, an old mansion of the 
fiiddells and Glaverings, was totally 
destroyed on the same occasion. U 
had previously suffered severely 
from the Scottish army under 
Lesley, on account of the loyalty 
of its owner Sir Thomas Biddell, 
who had rendered himself so ob- 
noxious to the Parliament that 
lOOOZ. was offered for his apprehen- 
sion. The only relic of the house 
now remaining is a gateway, which 
has been removed to the N.W. 
comer of the chapel. 

A second chapel of St. Edmmid in 
Gateshead was annexed after the 
dissolution to a Hospital, which was 
refounded in 1611 by King James I. 
Its Masters have been successively 
Rectors of Grateshead. The chapel 
was rebuilt in 1810. 

At a house in Hill-Gate, which 
mna parallel to the river, Daniel 
Defoe lived for some time, and there 
he wrote his 'Bobinson Crusoe.* 
Thomas Bewick, the wood-engraver, 
lived from 1812 to his death, in 1828, 



at a house in West Street Dobson 
the architect is a native of Gates- 
head, where his father was a niuraexT 
gardener. Northumberland is tviu. 
of his works, which include the Bly. 
Stat, and Market of Newcastle, the 
gaol of Morpeth, and the houses of 
Longhirst, Mitford, Meldon, Anger- 
ton, Nunnvkirk, lilbum, Beaufront, 
and Brinkbum. 

The early history of Gateshead is 
obscure. William the Conqueror 
defeated the forces of Edgar Athel- 
ing and Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
on Gateshead Fell in 1068. Bishop 
Walcher, the Norman governor in 
these puts, was murdered here in 
sanctuary by the men of Tynedale, 
who raised the cry of ** Good rede, 
short rede, slay ye the bishop," in 
revenge for the assassination of their 
champion Lyulph. He was after- 
wards buried by the monks in thif 
monastery of Jarrow. 

3 m. S.W. of Gateshead is Ravens- 
worth CasOe (Lord Bavensworth), 
embosomed in woods. It is a mix- 
ture of Gothic and Tudor architec- 
ture, and was built 1808 from designs 
of Nash^ on the site of a more an- 
cient edifice, of which two venerable 
towers still remain. The hall is 
100 ft. long, 35 ft. wide, and 50 ft. 
high, with a handsome staircase at 
its W. end, and an open gallery 
running along its S. side. The 
rooms contain many fine old cabinets 
and some good pictures, including — 
Battle-piece, Salvatcr Bota ; ffoly 
Family, Fandyke ; do.. Carlo Bom ; 
Moses at the Burning Bucdi, G. 
Poumn ; Musicians, Carava^ggio ; 
Boar Hunt, Johannes Fyt, 1648; 
Gteorge IV., and 1st Lady Bavens- 
worth. Sir T, Lawrence. 

Near the entrance of the castle 
stands the shaft of a stone cross, 
called the BuUer Cross. It is said 
that when the plague was in New- 
castle the country people left pro- 
visions here for tne infected town. 

Bavensworth is sometimes written 
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Raffensweath, and as the Danish 
standard was called Baffen, it is 
supposed that the name, which im- 
plies " Danes* Woe," refers to a <|e- 
feat they sustained here. The Lid- 
dells are descended £rom Thomas 
Liddell, a merchant adventurer, who 
was mayor of Newcastle in 1572. 
The 1st Bart, defended Newcastle 
for Ghas. I. His g^reat-grandson was 
created Lord Ravensworth in 1747 ; 
the present peerage is a second crea- 
tion (1821). 

2 m. S. W. is Beamish (John Eden, 
Esq.), one of the handsomest houses 
iu the county. 

6 m. S.W. of Gateshead, reached 
by a road running along a ridge 
which commands fine views of New- 
castle and the valley of the Tyne, 
is Gtbeide (John Bowes, Esq.), a fine 
old mansion Iniilt by Sir William 
Blakiston in the reign of James I., 
on an estate which his ancestors 
obtained by marriage with the 
Marleys in 1534. Mary Blakiston 
brought Gibside by marriage to Sir 
William Bowes in the end of the 
17th centy., and her granddaughter 
Mary Eleanor, sole heiress of the 
united families of Bowes and BlaM- 
ston, married 1767, John Lyon, 9th 
Earl of Strathmore, whose grandson 
is the present possessor. The S. 
front was restored by John 10th 
Earl of Strathmore, and consists of 
five bold projecting and embattled 
bays with large mullioned windows, 
and in the centre the entrance- 
porch, adorned with the arms of 
James I. within the garter; of 
Blakiston quartering Marley and 
the initials W. and J. (for William 
and Jane Blakiston), with the date 
April 12, 1620. Two of the bays 
light the old drawing-room, which 
has a fine chimney-piece emblazoned 
with the arms of the founder, and 
supported by figures of Samson and 
Hercules. Curious traditions are con- 
nected with a haunted chamber and 
gallery. 



The grounds are in the style axid 
of the period of Versailles, and arc 
chiefly due to the taste of George 
Bowes, father of the tmhappy (9113.^ 
Countess of Strathmore. He raised 
the fine Doric Ckiuwn, 140 ft. in 
height, surmounted by a statue oi 
" British Liberty," which is seen 
overtopping the woods from aXl 
sides, m commemoration of his suc- 
cess at an election. He also laid 
out the long straight green avenues, 
which meet a little above the house 
at a large circular fish-pond, and 
built the Gothic Banqueting Hohise 
on the hill above. The woods of 
' Gibside are of great beauty. Groves 
of fine forest-trees overtop a ricb. 
undergrowth of yew and of holly, 
which here reaches a great size. 
In many places deep glades, open- 
ing upon the river, admit beautiful 
views of the distant moorlands. 
In others, the woods overhang the 
high rocky banks of the Derwent, 
on which are the ruins of a Grecian 
Bath, built at a great expense by- 
George Bowes, but destroyed by a 
landslip. Beyond the old-fashioned 
but gorgeous flower-garden is the 
Chapd, beg^ by George Bowes 
from the designs of Payne, and 
finished by John E. of Strathmore 
in the Doric style, of which it is a 
graceful and peculiar specimen. Its 
form is that of a Greek cross, and 
the ornaments of its mouldings, &c., 
are executed with the utmost deli- 
cacy and care. Its internal ar- 
rangements are. peculiar, the altar 
being beneath the pulpit, in the 
centre of the buildm^. Beneath 
the chapel is the vault in which the 
family of Strathmore are buried. 

A path through the wood below 
this chapel leads to the ruined 
Gothic Chapel of Friarside (1 m.), 
beautifully situated in a green mea- 
dow, on tiie banks of the Derwent, 
and backed by wooded hills. This 
was a monastic dependency, and, 
being only served by a single monk, 
was among the first of the rehgious 
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insiitatioos goppresBed by Hefiu Vlll. 
Sevea yean ago great excitement 
was created by tbe murder of Mr. 
Sterling in the wood near this. He 
was an excellent yonng physician, 
lately come into the neighbourhood, 
aod was shot by mistake for a rich 
fiiimer, who was expected to be 
going with a well-fiUed pmse to 
Gibeide for the rent-day. 

Below the park, on the Newcastle 
side of Gibside, is another ruin, 
BoRingide, an arched fragment, pio- 
toresqnely sitoated on a steep holly- 
clad bcuDK. This was part of the 
old manor-bonse of the Hardinges, 
forfeit^ by them to Gtoorge Bowes 
in payment of a debt, after which, 
the heir of the fiimily was enabled, 
by his assistance, to go ont to India, 
where he died, when the remaining 
property passed to the Yorkshire 
Hardinges, of whom Lord Hardinge 
is the representative. From the 
hill above this is a fine view over 
the conntry to the N., backed by the 
Cheviot Hills. 

Clockbum Lane, a deep narrow 
road on the E. of Hollinside, is 
pointed ont as the track by which 
Oromwell marched with his artillery 
to cross the Derwent at Winlaton 
ford on bis northern route in 1650. 

Tmner painted two views of Gib- 
side, one firom the Ladies Bock, at 
the end uf ** Onr Ladies Hau^h," 
the fiat green meadow which wmds 
through the valley below the woods 
and honse, the other from Bumop 
Field, a hill to the S.W. 

[5 m. W. of Grateshead, on the 

S. bank of the Tyne, is Stdla, a fine 

old gable-ended mansion, once the 

property of the nnns of Newcastle, 

and afterwards the seat of the 

Tempests, whose heiress married 

the attainted Lord Widdrington, who 

forfeited his title in 1715. There 

is some good tapestry here. On the 

S. Stella looks down upon SteJUk- 

ft«wfe, which "witnessed the panic 

ftnd defeat of a numerous and well- 

[Dvr. ^ N.] 



appointed English army, who fled 
before the &oe of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, August 27, 1640, and 
the next day abandoned Newcastle ; 
the Scotch planted their cannon on 
Newbum CL, and forded the river 
under cover of their artillery nearly 
opposite Stella Hall." 

2 m. further W. is Btfion (the 
** water-town "), possessing a Stat, 
on the Newcastle and Carlisle Rly., 
— a place exquisitelv situated upon 
a steep richlv wooded bank alK>ve 
the Tyne, ana in itself a picturesque 
village, with a stone Cross (erected 
1795), a fine old Elizabethan Rec- 
tory-house, and a ch., which is one 
of the finest ecclesiastical buildings 
in the county. 

The Church of Edy Croes pos- 
sesses a spire 108 ft. nigh. It is 
chiefiy in the E.E. style, and has 
been well restored. In the interior 
the dark oak screen and stall-work, 
the curious bcdustraded pews, and 
the rich stained ^asB in the windows, 
produce a fine effect of colour. The 
W. window (a long lancet), contains 
a figure of St Paul. The font is 
roimd, on an octagonal pillar. In 
the centre of the chancel (30 ft. by 
21) is a striking effigy in Stanhope 
marble of a nameless ecclesiastic, 
with a book in his hand, and his feet 
resting upon a lion. On the walls 
are curious brass plates, with coloured 
armorial bearings (like the knights' 
at Windsor) to tiie Binney family, of 
whom Frsmcis Binney, rector of 
Ryton (d. 1617), is described by 
Wood as "a great admirer of Calvin, 
a constant preacher, charitable, and 
a stiff enemy to Popery." Here also 
are numerous memorials of the An- 
dersons and Simpsons of Bradley, 
and of the Thorps. On the S. wall 
is a curious sculptured slab in 
memory of Bernard Gilpin, with the 
boar under the oak-tree, as on his 
tomb at Houghton. Over one of 
the stalls is a quaint carving of the 
Nativity, placed there by a late 
rector (Yen. Arch. Thorp) 1826. 
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Thomas Seeker was rector of By- 
toii before his appointment to the 
see of Bristol in 17d5. 

In the wood to the N. of the eh. 
is an ancient Tumulus, 20 ft. high. 

A honse at the W. end of the 
Tillage will attract attention from 
the magnificent Norm, arches and 
mouldings which are built into its 
walls. These are relics of the old 
market ch. at Durham, and were 
brought hither by Archdeacon 
Thorp in 1862. Near this are 2 
(modem) Gothic fountains. 

At Ryton St. Cuthbert appeared 
in a vision to Dayid of Scotland as 
he was entering the county, and 
warned him against outraging the 
patrimony of the ch. He perasted, 
and was punished at Neyille's Cross. 

2^m. further W. is Bradley^ the 
ancient seat of the Andersons and 
Simpsons, in a lovely situation, 
above a richly wooded glen, which is 
carpeted with flowers in spring. 
The gorse-covered heights are 
fringed with fine Scotch fir-trees.] 

[12 m. S.W. of Gateshead is Shot- 
ey Bridge, on the Derwent, a place 
full of flourishing paper-mills and 
gas-works, in a romantic situation. 
A colony of German sword-cutlers 
who fled from religious persecutions 
in Germany settled here m the reign 
of William III., but intermarriage 
with the inhabitants has gradually 
led to the extinction of their ancient 
names, of which " Oley *' is the only 
one remaining. Two German in- 
scriptions over house doors still re- 
cord the cause of their emigration. 
A coach forShotley Bridge leaves 
the Groat Market, NewcasUe, at 3^ 
P.M. daily.] 



ROUTE 2. 

FERRYHILL TO GATESHEAD BY 
HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING (PABT OF 
THE NOBTH-EAfflEKN RAILWAY). 

272 m. Shindiffe Stat. This is 
the nearest point to Durham on the 
main line (there is a branch line 
from Leamside), and a beautiful view 
is seen on 1. of the cathedral risrng 
up on its wooded heights, through an 
opening in the hiUs. Shindiffe is a 
large colliery village, li m. S.W. is 
Croxdale Hall (Gerard Salvin, Esq.), 
where there is a dark dell, reported 
in ancient times to have been 
haunted by evil spirits, for whose 
expulsion a cross was erected ; whence 
the name. ^ m. further S. is Sun- 
derland Bridge, where the high road 
from Darlington to Durham crosses 
the Wear by four stone arches. The 
road was widened and the parapet 
heightened, after a dreadful accident 
in 1822, when the mail-coach was 
overturned here, and two passengers 
killed. Near the junction of the 
Wear with the Browney, a dark 
moorland stream flowing firom the 
hill country in the N.W., which 
takes place just below the bridge, a 
skinnish happened with the Douglas 
in 1346. 

Bt. of the rly. are Oassop Moor and 
Gassop Collieries. 

274 m. Sherbum Stat. 1 m. 1., 
\ m. from the village of Sherbnrn, 
which is now almost a suburb of 
Durham, is Sherbum Hospital, once 
a magniflcent institution for the 
maintenance of 65 lepers, founded by 
Bishop Hugh Pudsey in 1181, but 
in 1429 (leprosy being then of rare 
occurrence) converted by Bp. Langley 
into almshouses. The hospital now 
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only a up porls 15 aged almsmen, 
greatly at yarianoe with the inten- 
tion of Podaey; the comfort, abnost 
luxmy, in which his lepers were 
ZDaintamedy with the munificent hos- 
pitalities of his institution, are 
faHj described in Bnitees' ' Hist, of 
Darham.' 

''Nearly the whole of Pndsey's 
work was destroyed in 1300 hy the 
Scotch, only the chapel and a Nonn. 
tower being spared. The boildings 
at present consist of the entrance- 
lodge and a lofty wall (which is 
ancient, but of a later date than the 
Scottish inyasion), along the fix)nt of 
an obkmg qnadiangle, of which the 
upper side is oocupied by the master's 
hoase, while the chapel is opposite the 
gateway, and the remainder is filled 
np by the hooses of the brethren. 
Amcmg the bnildings did remain one 
di the finest E. E. rooms in the king- 
dam, with a roof pecoUariy adapted 
for modem imitation, and which 
opght to have been saved even at 
some cost, but it was destroyed (1833) 
and cannot be restored." — Bickman. 

The chapel of Sherbnm Hospital 
has been twice destroyed by fire, the 
last time in Dec., 1864. Its last re- 
storation is better than that which 
preceded it. The original archi- 
te(!taral features have been retained, 
the three windows of the nave and 
the doorway of the tower being Norm., 
while the whole of the wall is E. E. ; 
the nave having only been added by 
the late Master. The chancel has 
16 richly ornamented stalls of the 
16th centy. Inside the altar-rail is 
the monument of Thomas Leaver, a 
reforming Master, who was " Preacher 
to King Edward the Sixte." The 
Bev. G. Stanley Faber, Master of the 
Hospital (d. 1854), well known bom 
his theological writings, is also 
buried here. 

Rt 2 m. E. near the great Lnd- 
worth Golli^ is Ltidioorth Tower, 
** a dark, gloomy pile, resembling one 
of the lowest class of border for- 
tiesses. It consists of an oblong 



Bopare tower of mde masonry, built 
or the common limestone of the 
county; and the interior is divided 
into a vaolted dungeon and an upper 
chamber, lighted bv a few narrow 
casements. The only entrance is by 
a small arched door communicating 
with a spiral stone staircase pro- 
jected &om the N.W. comer of tho 
tower." — Surtees. N.E. is Hattodl, 
and 6. is Thomley Colliery^ their 
tall blackened chimneys rising amid 
piles of refose coal which are con- 
stantly burning, and whose smoke 
throws a gloom over the whole sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

2 m. N.E. FiUington, anciently 
Pidding-dune, from the Fidding- 
brook, which passes through the 
parish. The Cnureh is interesting. 
The tower is Norm., with a staircase 
which projects in an octagonal form 
from the centre of the N. wall. Tho 
N. side of the nave, which is also 
Norm., posBesees some twisted pillars, 
which are very striking, though only 
8 ft. in height. Of these Billings 
remarks, that, though "several co- 
lumns of Durham Cathedral are 
ornamented with spiral lines, they 
lack the bold effect of these compa- 
ratively puny examples, from being 
merely scored or mdented, while 
these are boldly projecting bands, 
producing fine efiiects of light and 
shade." The Gh. of Orfoid in Suffolk 
has similar pillars. These portions 
of the edifice are said to have been 
bmlt with stones which remained 
over from the building of Durham 
Cathedral. The rest of the ch. is 
E. E. (about 1260), with the excep- 
tion of a plain Norm, door under the 
poreh. "Another interesting pecu- 
liarity of Fittington is, that it 
possesses the ancient timber framing 
of its belfry, in the form of an in- 
verted X. The • angular struts 
supporting the collar beams upon 
which the bells swing are roughly 
formed into a pointed arch." — 
BiUings, 

k2 
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Eoute 2. — Cocken HdU — Hbughi(m4e'Sprifi^. Sect. I- 

Auckland. Here also carriages aie 
changed for Sunderland, though the 
Bishops Auckland, Leamside, and 
Sunderland Bly. runs for 4 m. alon^ 
the line of the North-Eastem. 

1. 1 J m. is Cocken Hall (W. O. S. 
Standish, Esq.), beautifully situated 
on the wooded and roc^ heights 
above the Wear, opposite Finchale 
Abbey (see Rte. 1). The beauty of 
the wooos is a good deal injured by- 
smoke from the great Cocken Col- 
liery. This also drove away the 
sisterhood of Carmelite nuns, now at 
Carmel House, near Darlington, who 
made Cocken Hall their convent 
from 1804-30. Mrs. Mompesson, the 
heroic wife of the rector of Eyam, 
celebrated for her devotion during 
the great plague, was the daughter 
of William Carr, Esq., of Cocken. 

In the woods at Cocken are to be 
found : Nardsms Fseudo-Narcissus^ 
wild daffodil; Pyrcia mtnor, lesser 
winter green; Neottia Nidus-avis, 
bird's -nest orchis; and Epipcustis 
palustris, marsh helleborine. 

279 m. Fencehouaea StaU 

[rt. IJm. Houghtcn-le^Spring^ a 
large blackened village, surrounding 
a fine ch., under the abrupt hill of 
Wardon-law. Its surname comes &om 
the family of Le Spring, who pos- 
sessed the manor in the 13th centy. 
The place derives so great an inte- 
rest from, having been the scene of 
the labours of Bernard Gilpin, com- 
monly called "the Apostle of the 
North,** that it is much visited for 
his sake ; and it will not be thought 
unfitting to give a sketch oi his life 
in connexion with Houghton, taken 
from the works of his two biogra- 
phers, George Carleton and WUUam 
Gilpin : — 

Bernard Gilpin, "a man most 
holy and renowned amongst the 
northern English,*' was bom at 
Kentmire in Westmoreland, in 1517 ; 
and was educated at Queen's Coll., 
Oxford, where he disputed in the 
Catholic cause against Hooper and 



A slab of Stanhope marble in the 
churchyard marks the grave of 
Bishop Pudsey*s mason, who held 
40 acres of land rent free while he 
was employed by the bishop, — ^pro- 
bably in the building of the neigh- 
bouring hospital. 

Hugh Whitehead, the last Prior 
and ^st Dean of Durham, 1524- 
1548, built a mansion on the S. of 
the ch., which was dismantled in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The ruins 
are now destroyed. 

1 m. farther N.E. is Elemore HaU 
(Mrs. Baker), a large old-fEtshioned 
edifice, backed by fine woods, and 
built of red brick with stone copings, 
and bold projecting wings. Both the 
house and grounds are ornamented 
with architectural fragments brought 
from Crooke, an older mansion of the 
Bakers, near Lanchester. The &mily 
are descended from Sir George Baker, 
who gallantly defended Newcastle 
against the Scots. The house, which 
was the birthplace of Lady Noel 
Byron, contains a good portrait of her 
fietther. Sir Balph Milbanke. On the 
hills behind is a racecourse, and be- 
tween them apretty drive, with some 
exceedingly fine old yew-trees. 

[A little beyond Sherbum, a line 
for coals (Shindiffe and Sunderland 
Bly.) crosses the North-Eastem,- run- 
ning from Shincliffe village to join 
the Castle Eden and SimderJand 
Bly. at Murton Jimction. There 
are stations at Sherbum, Flttington, 
and Hetton. Trains 3 times a day.] 

275^ m. Belmont Stat, 1. a line 
now only used for coals was formerly 
the way by which passengers ap- 
proached Durham. The inconve- 
nience of the station, being necessa- 
rily 1 m. from the centre of the town 
(on account of the hill), led to the 
formation of the new line from 
Leamside. 

276} m. Leamside Junction 8taL 
Hence a line branches off on the L 
"^0 Durham, Brancepeth, and Bishops 
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Peter Martyr, who were txiih mnch 
B^nck with his learning and anoer- 
itr, and koged for his oonTennon. 
lliis actually took place soon after- 
iraida, in qdte of me effiirts of his 
uncle, Tim^al Bp. of Dniham, who 
peiBoaded him to spend three years 
abroad, in the hope that he might he 
deterred fiom his change of religion 
by the argmnents of foreign pro- 
te>rs. Betuming to Engltuid dur- 
ing the persecution under Mary, he 
was presented, hy his nnde, with 
the Hving of Easington and Arch- 
deaconry of Doiham, hoth of which 
he resigned for the living of Hongh- 
toD, wUch the o£fer of a mitre wonld 
never afterwards induce him to give 
up. His energy in preadung, and 
the affection he infixed, soon drew 
upon himi the vengeance of the 
popiah hiflhops, when, though warned 
by bis friends, he refused to fly, hut 
** prepared his holy soul for nuurtjrr- 
dome, commanding Win Airy, Uie 
steward of his house, to prepare him 
a long garment, that he might go 
the more comely to the stake." This 
garment he daily wore, till he was 
arrested and carried off towards 
London ; but having broken his leg 
on the way, Ms arrival was delayed 
nntil after the Queen's death, and 
be returned safely to his parsonage, 
with his people crowding around 
him, and blessing God for his deli- 
verance. Befiising the bishopric of 
Carlisle, he here '* persevered most 
diligently in the duties of the mi- 
niis^. His parsonage-house seemed 
like a bishop's pahbce ; nor shall a 
man easily find a bishop's house 
worthy to be compared to this house 
of his. Within, it was like a mona- 
stery, if a man consider a monastery 
such as it was in the time of St. 
Augustine, where hospitality and 
economy went hand in hand." 

''In his own house he boarded 
and kept foure and twenty scollers, 
sometimes fewer, but seldome ; the 
greater part poore men's sonnes 
upon whom he bestowed meat, 



drinke, doth, and education. Each 
Sunday, during the winter months, 
tarn Michaelmas to Easter, he en- 
tertained all his parishioners, seating 
them, according to their ranks, the 
gentry, yeomen, and poorer olaases, 
at separate tables. Every Thursday 
throughout the year, me ' great 
pot' at the rectory was filled with 
Doiled meat for the poor of the town. 
To the stranger ms doors were 
always open, and even the beasts of 
travellers had so much care taken of 
them, that it was. humorously said 
that if a horse was turned loose in 
any part of the country, it would 
find its way to the rectory of Hough- 
ton. Burleigh, as Lord-Treasurer, 
was so well entertained here on liis 
return from Scotland, that he de- 
clared he could not have expected 
more at Lamheth ; and when all his 
offers of advancement had been 
refused by Ihe rector, he looked back 
upon Houghton, as he left it, and 
exclaimed, *I doe not blame this 
man for refusing a bishopricke; for 
what doth he want that a biehop- 
licke could enrich him withall? 
beside that he is free from the great 
weight of cares.* " 

In addition to his parish labours, 
Gilpin, having obtained a licence as 
itinerant preacher, occasionally left 
an assistant at home, and ** visited 
divers other neglected parishes." 
Amongst the wild Borderers "he 
was esteemed a very prophet, and 
little lesse than adored." Even a 
thief, who had carried off his horses, 
on being told that they were Gilpin's, 
hurried back to restore them, saying 
he "believed the devil would have 
seized him directly if he had ridden 
away with them, knowing them to 
be Mr, Gilpin's." In one Border 
church he found a glove hung up, 
after the way of the tunes, as a chal- 
lenge, and boldly took it down, re- 
buking the custom in his sermon ; in 
another (Rothbury), he interfered be- 
tween two hostile clans in the very 
I moment of conflict (see Bte. 20). Bp 
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Barnes, prejudiced agaiiuat Gilpin, 
and angry at his jnst refusal to give up 
his Bcnder-preacming for a visitatian- 
sermon, first suspended him from all 
ecclesiastical functions, and after- 
wards forced him to praeich hefore 
him and the rest of the clergy at 
Chester-le-Street, when, his disburse 
gradually leading him to the repre- 
hension of vice, he holdly and openly 
reproved the enormities which the 
hishop permitted in his diocese. 
** You have put a sword into your 
enemies' hands to slay you with,*' 
said his Mends. " If the hishop were 
offended before without a cause, what 
will he be now?" But Barnes 
brought Gilpin back to his parson- 
age, and *' when they walked within 
the parlour, the bishop upon a sudden 
caught him by the hemd: 'Fattier 
Gilpin,' said he, * I do acknowledge 
that you are fitter to be Bp. of Dur- 
ham, than I am to be parson of this 
church of yours. I aske forgiveness 
for errors past; forgive me, fi&ther. 
I know you have hatched some 
chickens that now seeke to peck out 
your eyes; but, so long as I shall 
live Bp. of Durham, be secure — ^no 
one shall hurt you.' All good men 
rejoiced, and Gupin reaped in peace 
and security the fruit of a pious life 
in all plentiful! maimer." At length, 
"after his leane body was quite 
wome out with diversity of pains- 
taking, at the last even feeling before- 
hand the approach of death, he 
commanded the poore to be called 
together, unto whom he made a 
speech, and tooke his leave of them. 
Afterwards he did the like to others. 
He fell sick about the end of Fe- 
bruary, and after many exhortations 
used to his schollers, to his servants, 
and to divers others, he at the last 
fell afileepe in the Lord in great 
peace, the 4th day of March, in the 
year of our Lord 1583, and in the 
66th year of his age." **He was 
tall of stature, slender, and of an 
-*— liline countenance. His clothes 
ever such as cost not very 



deare ; he could never away with 
gay apparel ; in things belonging to 
his own body he was very frugal, and 
retained the austerity of the ancient. 
In things whidi might tend to the 
good of others, exceeding bountifoll. 
Hee was careful to avoide not only 
al evill doing, but even the lightest 
suspicion thereof; and he was ac- 
counted a saint in the judgement of 
his very enemies. Being ftdl of faith. 
unfEuned and of good workes, he was 
at last put into his grave as a heap 
of wheat in due time is swept into 
the gamer." 

I^. Surtees remarks that, almost 
inimitable as was the character of 
Gilpin, his ch. can since boast a 
succession of pastors, on all of whom 
a portion at least of the Korthem 
apMtle's spirit has descended. Of 
these were Doctor, afterwards Arch- 
bishop, Bancroft, who resigned the 
living 1664; his successor^ George 
Davenport, chaplain to Bp. Cosin 
after ^e Bestoration, and builder 
of the rectory and almshouses; and 
Sir George Wheler, the Asiatic and 
Grecian traveller, 1709-23. 

Houghton is approached from the 
station by BainUm HiU, now covered 
with colliery works, where Lord Bur- 
leigh, halting with his train, made 
the exclamation about Gilpin which 
is noticed above. (At Sainton is a 
manor-house, built 1660, by Sir J. 
Duck, see Rte. 1.) On reaching the 
village, the Rectory (Hon. and Bev. 
John Grey) is on the 1., embosomed 
in sycamores. All the building in- 
habited by Gilpin was destroyed and 
rebuilt in 1664 by George Davenport, 
except an old W. tower, which Henry 
Kelyng, rector, had obtained leave 
"to enclose, fortify, and embattle," 
in 1483. This tower and the chapel 
built by Davenport were destroyed 
by the last rector, but the house is 
still embattled and has a venerable 
appearance. In the garden is a thorn- 
tree, still called Gilpin's Thorn, and 
said to have been planted by him, 
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which measnres 11 ft 3 in. at 2 ft. 
&oin the ground. 

The Omreh of 8t. MiAcuA, which 
is anrroimded by a belt of fine syca- 
more tiees, is a large cnicnfomi bnild- 
ingt and has lately been leatored. 
It was built at a time when the Dec. 
^beginmng to drive ont the £. £. 
style. In the centre is a tower, of 
vbich the upper stray ia modem, 
sqjplying the place of a loinr leaden 
s{«e. At the S.E. angle is a square 
castellated building used as a vestry. 
"Hie S. side of the chancel is oocu- 
pied by a chain of £. EL windows, 
of which 3 are modem. Below 
them is the tomb of Mis. Margery 
Bellasys of Henknol, •• who bestowed 
lier whole time only in hospitalitie 
aad relief of the poor." Her brass, 
which formerly stood above, has re- 
cently been removed to the 8. tran- 
sept On 8. of the chancel are a 
Teiycoiious window and door, relics 
of an ancient Norm. ch. The latter 
is adorned with monsters, of the 
aune character as those on a door at 
Bothbnry (Bte. 20). The Dec. win- 
dow in the B. transept was intro- 
duced by Hardwire (at the expense 
of the boys of Kepyer School), where 
there is reason to believe tiiat an 
K £. window of 5 lights ought to 
have been. The same mistake was 
probably made with regard to the 
^. window several years earlier. 
Almost sJl the windows are filled 
vith staiaed glass. Those repre- 
senting Cuthbert and Bede are by 
f^aiTes. Some good modem stall- 
work was erected in memory of Lady 
Georgiana Grey in 1872. 

In the 8. transept is the monu- 
ment of Bernard Gilpin, a massive 
altar-tomb of freestone, with some 
ornaments of chainwork on the aides. 
At the W. end are the arms of Gilpin 
in baa-relief— viz. a boar under a tree. 
On each side of the escutcheon, in 
raised letters, *' Bernard Gilpin, Hec- 
tor hujns EcdesisB, obiit quarto die 
Martii, an. dom. 1583." A slab of 
black marble to the Bev. George 



Davenport (d. 1677) has the epi- 
taph — 

** If the aonl't trtnimigration were belteved, 
Tou'd My good Gllpio's soul be bed received, 
And with M liberal band did give, or more, 
His dalUe charity unto the poor; 
For whicb. with him we doobt not be*! 

poeseet 
Of righteous men's reward, eternal rest" 

By the side of Gilpin's tomb re- 
clines the effigy of a knieht, till 
lately placed upright against the 
wall, and painted black. Some de- 
clare that this is Sir Boland Belasyso, 
temp. Hen. III., but tradition has 
always referred it to Sir John le 
Spring, murdered hero in his own 
manor-house, 6 Edw. UL This idea 
is carried out in the fine ballad of 
Sortees, which is inserted here for 
the benefit of those who wish to read 
it on the spot. 

" Pray for tbe sowle of Sir John le Sprhig ! 
When the black monks slnft and the vesper 

bells rlngt 
Pray for the sprite of a mnrder'd knight ; 
Fray for the sowle of Sir John to Spring ! 

He fell not when before tbe Gross 

Tbe waning Creaoent fled, 
When the martyr's palm and golden crown 

Beward Cbriitt's soldier dead. 

He fell not in the battling field. 
Beneath St. George's banner bright, 

When tbe pealing cry of victory 
Might cheer the sowle of a dying knight; 

Bnt at dead of night, in the soft moonlight, 

In his garden bower he lay ; 
And tbe dew of sleep did his eyelids steep 

In the arms of his leman gay. 

And by murderons hand and bloody brand. 
In that guilty bower, with his paramour. 

Did his sowle from bis body fleet ; 
And through mist, and mirk, and moonlight 

gray. 
Was forced away, from the bleeding clay, 
To the dreadful Judgment-seat 

In the southern aisle, his coat of mail 

Hangs o'er his marble shrine ; 
And bis tilting spear is resting there, 

His helm and gaberdine. 

And aye the mass-priest singa his song. 

And patten many a prayer ; 
And the chaunting bell tolls loud and long, 

And aye tbe lamp bums there. 

But still when that guilty night returns, 
On the eve of St. Bamaby bright, 

Tbe dying taper fafaiUy bums. 
With a wan and wavering light. 
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And the clammy mldiii{^t dew breaks forth, 

like diope of agony. 
From tfae mazble dank, and the annorie'a 
clank 

Afirigbta the priest on his knea 

And high o'er head, with shivering tread, 

Uneuthly footsteps pass ; 
For the spirits of air are gathering there. 

And mock Uie holy mass. 

Lordlings ! mind how your tows yon keep, 

And Idss no leman gay ; 
For he that sinks in sin to sleep, 

Hay never wake to pray. 

Jndc^ not, sinner as then art ; 
Gommnne with thy sinftd heart. 

And watch, for tiiou kno west not the honr : 
And to Jesus bright, and Mary of might, 
Pray for the sowle of the murder'd knight. 

That died in his moonlight bower/' 

N. of the chnrchyard is Kepyer 
School^ chiefly endowed hy John 
Heath of Kepyer, from lands be- 
longing to the dissolved hospital of 
that name near Durham. It had 
its origin, however, from Bernard 
Gilpin. " When that blessed Qneene 
Elizabeth, of never-dying memorie, 
after the direfiill times of her sister's 
raigne, came to the crowne, the 
scarcity of learned men who were 
able to preach the word of Qod, 
moved not ouely many religions per- 
sons, but even the very councell of 
the queene, to seek a salve for this 
sore. Master Gilpin, observing the 
laudable endeavours of many in re- 
lieving the church's want in this 
Mnd, himself also was exceeding 
studious to doe what good he could 
possible in his own charge. Where- 
upon he be^n to conceive thoughts 
of a seminarie of good literature, or 
a grammar schoole, and builded a 
schoole, allowing a maintenance for 
a master and an usher. Himselfe 
also made choice, out of the same 
schoole, of such as he loved best, to 
be privately instructed by himselfe ; 
which resolution of his much bene- 
fited Master Gilpin himselfe, and the 
whole church of God all England 
over. For in that schoole of his 
were bred veiy many learned men, 
who very much graced the church 
by their endeavours anduprightnesse 



of life.** Of the eminent scholars 
educated here were Hugh Broagh- 
ton, whom (xilpin had seen as a poor 
boy running by the road-side, in one 
of his journeys, and brought hither 
to be educated. He afterwards be- 
came the greatest Hebrew scholar 
of his age, and, turning against his 
benefactor, was the first to prejudice 
Bp. Barnes against him. George 
Garleton, the biographer of Gilpin, 
afterwards (1617^ Bp. of Llandaflf 
and (1619) of Gnichester, was also 
brought up here. Adjoining the 
school are Almshoiues, founded by 
Geo. LUbume, 1668, and Geo. Da- 
venport. On the building of the 
latter is the inscription, ** Ail things 
come of thee, O Lord, and of thine 
own have we given thee." 

At the head of the village is 
HoughUm HaU (G. Elliott, Esq.), a 
massive oblong building, which has 
been little altered since the end of 
the 161h centy., when it was built 
by Robert Hutton, rector of Hough- 
ton, who founded a famUy here. The 
son of this Robert bore a captain's 
commission of a troop of horse-guards 
in Cromwell's army. He served 
through the whole of the Scottish 
campaign, and was with Monk at 
the storming and plunder of Dundee. 
After the Restoration he remained 
zesdously attached to the Puritans, 
which probably accounts for his 
being buried in his own orchard, 
imder an altar-tomb inscribed ** Hie 
jacet Robertus Hutton, armiger, qui 
obiit Aug. die nono, 1680, et mori- 
endo vivit." "Tradition, however, 
tells that on the death of his fa- 
vourite charger he begged the Rec- 
tor to inter the animal in the church- 
yard, near his own future place of 
rest, and, on being refused, buried 
the horse in his orchard, and deter- 
mined himself to repose near the 
remains of his faithful servant." 

E. is the Cemetery, behind which 
the road from Houghton to Sunder- 
land passes through a deep cutting 
in the limestone-hill. Near this the 
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rare grass "Sesleria coernlea'* is 
found on the diy limestone pastures.] 

281 m. Penaier Junetiim Stat. 
whence a line branches off on rt. to 
Sunderland (see Bte. 9). 

Bt. Penther, or Painskaw HiU^ the 
deriTation of which name, from pen, 
a hi]], and shaw, a wood, is still 
shown by the wood wliich reaches 
half-way up it. The hill is crowned 
by a Doric temple of 18 colmnns, a 
monnment to the Earl of Durham 
(d 1840). Though the buUding is 
poor and the pillars all hollow, the 
whole has a good effect when seen 
from a distance across the smoky 
plsdns. 

At SouOh Biddick the Bly. crosses 
the Wear, with a very sha^ curve, 
by the Victoria Bridge, an mimense 
structure designed by Messrs. Walker 
and Burgess, on the model of that 
of Trajan at Alcantara in Spain, and 
executed at a cost of 35,0001. It has 
two arches of 160 and 140 ft. span 
respectively, and two of 100 ft.; it 
is 810 ft. long, 156 ft. above the 
water in the highest part, and is 
constructed of freestone from the 
neighbouring quarry of Pensher. 

The scene looking up and down 
the river, which runs deep below, 
with its g^im villages and coal- 
etaiihs (sheds), its tramways and 
inclines leading down to them, and 
the coal barges moored to its Iwuiks, 
13 strikingly cliaracteristic of the 
district 

Biddick had formerly a strange 
reputation. " It was inhabited by 
banditti, who set all authority at 
defiance ; nay, the officers of excise 
were afraid of surveying the two 
public-houses unless protected by 
some of the most daring of the 
coUiers, who were rewarded for their 
trouble. There were in the village 
abont ten shops or houses where 
contraband spirits were publickly 
soldwithout any licence. The press- 



gang were at one time beat out of 
the place with the loss of two men, 
and never more were known to 
enter into it ; for if they were 
known to be in the neighbourhood, 
the Biddickers used to sound a horn, 
the signal for them to fly to arms ; 
fires were lighted in various places ; 
the keels in the river were seized, 
with which they formed a bridge of 
communication with Fatfield (an- 
other place on the opposite side of 
the river, equally as lawless as their 
own), and kept watch and ward till 
the danger was past; in conse- 
quence of which it became a recep- 
tacle for such as had violated the 
laws of their country." Gomiected 
with this place is the story of the 
unfortunate James Drummond, sixth 
Earl of Perth, commander at Preston 
Pans, Oarlisle, and Stirling, who, 
after his flight from the battle of 
Gulloden, took refuge here among 
the wild keelmen of the Wear, 
having caused a rumour to be circu- 
lated uiat he had died on his passage 
to France. He lodged in the house 
of John Armstrong, a pitman, and 
when all hopes of recovering liis 
estates and position were extin- 
g^uished, he married his daughter, 
and for thirty-three years remained 
here in security, supporting his 
fiunily by ferrying passengers across 
the Wear. Thirtv years after his 
coming to Biddick, he once more 
visited his ancestral castie and do- 
mains, revealing himself only to a 
few friends of undoubted fidelity. 
Of this the memory still lingers 
around his native place. In 1782 
the earl died at Biddick, aged 70, 
and is buried in the chapel at Pen- 
shaw. His eldest son, James, was 
prevented through poverty from 
claiming the earl<£)m, out his grand- 
son, Thomas, in 1830 presented a 
petition to the House of Lords for 
the purpose, and on June 20, 1831, 
his identity and descent were recog- 
nized in the Ganongate Court-Boom 

at Edinburgh. 
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282 m. WaOUngton Stat. Here fhe 
Pontop and Shidda BI7. (foimerly 
the Stanhope and Tyne) crosses the 
main line. From the fomily of 
Wessington, who held this manor 
about 1180, John Washington of 
Whitfield (temp. Bich. HI.) was de- 
scended, from whom the ninth in 
descent was George Washington, 
first President of the United States. 
The collection of pictures at Wcuih- 
ington HaM (Isaac Lowthian Bell, 
Esq.) contains works of Millais, 
Wells, Alfred Hunt, and others. 

Hence the Bly. runs across a flat 
country, blackened in eveiy direction 
by the smoke of a hundred oollieries, 
to 

287 m. Pdaw Stat, where it is 
joined by the Brandling June. Bly., 
a branch line to Sunderland, rt. is 
HevDorih, where the churchyard 
contains the grave of Bichard 
Dawes, who, "after the deatii of 
Bentley, stood prominently at the 
head of Greek literature in these 
kingdoms,'* with the epitaph, ** the 
burial-place of Bicmiid Dawes, 
author of the celebrated work en- 
titled * Miscellanea Critica.' Let 
no man move his bones." Plunging 
yet more deeply into the inky <&rk- 
ness, and passing FeUing Stat, (near 
which is FeUing CoUiery, the 
scene of a dreadful explosion in May, 
1812, in which 71 persons were 
killed), it reaches, 

290 m. Gatethead Stat 



BOUTE- 3. 

DARLINGTON TO BARNARD CASTLE 
BY BAILWAT, PABT OP THE S. DUB- 
HAM LDns TO TEBAY IN WESTMORE- 
LAND. (STAINDROP, RABY, STREAT- 
LAM. EXCUBSION UP TEESDALE TO 
THE HIGH FORCE ASD CALDRON 
SNOUT.) 

On leaving Darlington the Bly. 
branches off towards the W. 

1. 44 m. High ConitcUffe, a strag- 
gling village occupying uie ridge of 
a chain of low limestone difEs, on the 
extremity of which the ch. is quaintly 
situated. This is chiefly E. £., with, 
a good spire, one of the few in the 
county. It is 101 ft. in length, this 
being more than seven times its width, 
which gives it a peculiar appearance, 
the more so as the pillars supporting 
the arches of the nave are (ndy 6 ft. 
in height. The chancel has some 
carved stalls, resembling those at 
Darlington. Here are memorials of 
the Boweses of Thornton Hall (on 
the high road from Darlington to 
Barnard Castle), once the mansion 
of the Tailboys &mily, but now a 
farm-house. The vicarage is pictu- 
resque, built on the extreme edge of 
the cliff. 

5 m. Piercebridge Stat, A pretty 
village on the site of the Boman 
station of Magis, close to which the 
great Boman road of Watling Street 
entered the county. The Tees ia 
crossed, to Gliffe in Yorkshire, by a 
bridge of three arches, where the 
forces under the Earl of Newcastle 
had a skirmish with those of Xiord 
FairfiBX, Sept. 1, 1642. 

I 9 m. Gainford Stat, This manor 
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was granted by mTilliain Bnfas to 
(roj Balid, a l^cxnxian. follower of 
the GoDqueror, and. bis deaoendants 
held H tin it was forfeited by John 
Baiiol, King of Scotland, in 1296. 

The Ckiiirch, (date 1300), which 
stands on the mte of an earlier Saxon 
edifice, was cededl:>y BemardBaliol to 
St Muy^s Abbey at York, in 1159. 
It ms restored 1862, when a Boman 
inscribed stone 'was fonnd worked 
up in the tow^er arcb ; it testifies to 
the working of tbe iron-mines in the 
ne^honrbood. 

Gainford Sail, which stands at 

the W. end of tbe Tillage, was built 

by the Bev. J. Cradock (firom whose 

character ^was derived the saying, 

"aa canning as a crafty Cradock "). 

Orel the "N. door are me anns and 

name of Jobn Cradock, 1600, and the 

initials J. C, M. C, and B. C. The 

honse was never finished, and is 

much dilapidated, but very pic- 

tniesqne. The village is beautifully 

situated near the Tees, which is 

backed by steep clifiis covered with 

wood. It is mentioned in Scott*s 

*Bokeby': — 

" fle views sweet WinstoD's woodland scene. 
And fliharefl tbe dance on Gainford green." 

2 m. N.W. is SeUaby, the old seat 
of the Brackenburya^ of whom Sir 
Bobert B. was killed at Bosworth 
Field, and is familiar to readers of 
Shakespeare through the play of 
Bichard III. The Brackenburys 
came over wilh the Conqueror, which, 
with an fdlusion to their crest — a 
black lion under an oak-tree — gave 
rise to tbe proverb, — 

" The black ttoo under the oaken tree. 
Made tbe Nonnans fight, and the Saxons 
flee.- 

From this haying been the site of 
a monastery, of which the ruins still 
exist (^St. Mary's Abbey, on the 
Yorkalme side of the Tees, reached 
by a ferry), the vicar presents to 
several benefices, viz., Baznard Castle, 
Whorleton, and Denton. 

11 m Wmdon Stat. An omnibus 



for Staindrop meets the trains. The 
road to Bichmond in Yorkshire here 
crosses the Tees by a bridge of hard 
blue ragstone, consisting of a single 
arch 112 ft in span. It was built in 
1763, and was one of the few bridges 
not washed away by the great flood 
in 1771. The Chwreh is most beauti- 
ftdlv situated on the high, wooded 
bank of the river. The font, sculp- 
tured with dragons, is curious. 

[2 m. N. Staindrop (Stain-thorp, 
the stony village). {Inn, Queen's 
Arms.) A single broad street of 
poor houses and 1333 inhab., on the 
iiigh road from Durham to Barnard 
Castle. It is justly celebrated for 
its 

Church of St, Maty, the ancient 
burial-place of the Neyilles. The 
foundation of this building is said to 
be coeval with Canute, who presented 
his manor of Staindrop to St. Cuth- 
bert The present "nave may be 
about 1200, the period of transition 
from Norm, to E. E. The arches 
belong to Uie former style, the cir- 
cular columns, some of whic^ have 
foliage on their capitals, are of the 
latter. All the ¥ralls of the nave and 
chancel are of subsequent dates to 
these. Those of the first portion 
appear to be of 1343, when Neville 
had licence to found three chantries 
in the church ; and the second is of 
about 1378, at which time tiie then 
lord founded a college for poor men, 
and erected coUegiate houses against 
the N. wall of the nave. Every 
vestige of these is obliterated, and 
the stallHseats and de^s of its 
ancient occupants are the only 
objects testifying that such an insti- 
tution ever existed. Except the top 
of its high-pitched chancel roof^ the 
building retains generally its ancient 
character. The upper part of the 
tower (above the corbels) is of about 
1360, and most singular is its design, 
as its proportions increase towards 
Ihe summit." — BiUingt, The ch. 
was restored in 1849. 
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On entering the building, on the 1. 
is the magnificent aJabaster altar-tomb 
of Kalph Neville, Ist Earl of West- 
moreland (d. 1425), who is represented 
in plated armour, with a lion at his 
feet. On his right is the figure of 
his first wife, l^rgaret, dau^ter of 
Hugh, Earl of StaAbrd, who is buried 
beneath with her husband; on his 
left, that of his second wife. Joan, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, who is 
buried by her mother, Gatibierine 
Swinford, in Lincoln Cathedral. 
Two little dogs peep from the robes 
of each of the ladies, and at the feet 
of all are monks kneeling at their 
desks. 

In the same (S.) aisle, says Leland, 
" as I heard, was buried the grand- 
father and grandedam of Rafe Baby, 
and they made a cantuarie there. 
In the wall of this isle appere the 
tumbes and images of three ladys, 
whereof one hath a croimet, and tiie 
tumbe of a man child, and a flat 
tumbe varii marmoris. Ther is a 
flat tumbe also, with a plain image 
of brass, and a scripture, wher is 
buried Bichard, sun and heire to 
Edward, Lord of Bergavenny." Two 
mural arches, one (S which has a 
triangular crocketed canopy, still 
contsun two of these female effigies, 
supposed to represent Eufemia, 
daughter of Sir John Glavering, and 
Margery, daughter of Marmaduke 
Thweng, two wives of John Lord 
Neville, whose son founded the 
chantries. The figure of the child 
is also there. The 3rd lady now lies 
beneath the monument of Earl 
Balph. Near the effigies in the 
aisle are sedilia for the chantry 
priests who prayed for their souls, 
and at its S.E. angle was the groined 
Priests* Porch, now walled up. At 
the E. end of the aisle is a window 
with the Neville arms. 

At the N.W. comer of the ch. is 
the splendid wooden tomb of Henry, 
5th Earl of Westmoreland (d. 1563), 

nd his three wives, two of whom are 

nresented by effigies. The Earl is 



represented in armour with the hea^ 
and hands bare. In the niches 
round tibe tomb are figures of his 8 
children— ** Elinor, Katharin, BalFo, 
Charls, Edward, Jhon, Mare, A deli.'* 
At the foot are the arms of Neville, 
Manners, and Plantagenet, and l>o- 
neath the inscription : "All you th.a,-t 
come to this church to praye, 8a,y 
Paternoster and a Grede, for to harvG 
mercy of us and all our progeny." 

The chancel is separated from tlic 
rest of the ch. by a screen. On look- 
ing through it, the great wMte 
marble figure of the first Duke of 
Cleveland (d. 1842), by Westmacatt, 
appears imposingly contrasted witli 
the dark oak of the richly carved, 
stalls which surround it. This figure, 
whi6h is half reclining on a coucli« 
occupies the centre of the chanoel, 
where it was placed 1843. 

On the rt. is the monument of the 
second duchess, Sophia, daughter of 
Jolm, 4th Eari Poulett(d. 1859) ; lier 
figure is represented lying on a couch, 
while above an angel is guiding her 
beatified spirit. Within the altar 
rails are other monuments : Henry, 
2nd Earl of Darlington, 1792, lying 
on a sarcophagus, on whicli is a 
curious representation, in relief, of 
Baby Castle ; Margaret, Countees of 
Darlington, 1800 ; and Katherine 
Margaret, Countess of Darlington, 
daughter of the last Duke of Bolton, 
1807. The chancel is paved with 
encaustic tiles, and retains some very 
beautiful sedilia. At the S.W. 
entrance of the ch. is the monumen- 
tal bust of John Lee (d. 1793). friend 
of Lord Eldon, and successively Soli- 
citor and Attorney-General. 

N. of the churchyard is a Mauso- 
leum erected by the first Duke of 
Cleveland, in which the coffins of 
most of the £Etmily are placed. 

Close by is the entrance to JRahy 
Castle^ the magnificent old seat of 
the Nevilles, now the property of the 
Duke of Cleveland, justly described 
by Leland, as the '* largest castel of 
logginges in all the north country, 
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and a strong building, but not set 
either on a hill, or on very strong 
ground.** Its fine mass of grey 
towers wants efiEect from its situaUoo, 
as well as from the absence of fine 
timber around itw A mansion ex- 
isted here before 1379, wben John 
de NeTille obtained a licence to 
'*make a castle of his manor of Baby, 
and to embattle and crenellate its 
towers." The buildings are of im- 
mense size, and Aldose three court- 
yards. The whole is surrounded by a 
broad raised terrace. In the E. front is 
a tower, named after Bertram£ulmer, 
lord of Bulmer and Brancepeth, and 
decorated near its summit with two 
gigantic B.'s, in memory of him. 
This is supposed to be older than 
any other part of the castle. The 
centre of the S. front was added by 
Inigo Jones. " With this exception. 
Baby is the most perfect of our 
northern castles, retaining in the 
mass aU its ancient features, and 
having had the good fortune in its 
modem additions to preserve some- 
thing of its ancient style." — Billings. 
Carriages which convey guests enter 
the castle, and set down in the inte- 
rior of the HaU, which is of great 
size, with an arched roof^ supported 
by eight octagonal pillars in the 
centre. "When the brilliant gas 
above combines its glare with that 
of two enormous fires, and the roof 
is echoing to the tramp of the horses 
and the roll of wheels, the visitor 
cannot but be struck with this 
unusual entrance." Turner's picture 
of Baby is hung in this hall ; above 
the hail is another room, 126 ft. long 
and 3G broad, called the Barents* 
HaU, where " assembled, in the time 
of tiie Nevilles, 700 knights who held 
ofthatfemily:"— 

*• Neville gees 
His followers gathering in from Tees, 
From Were, and all the little rills 
Coooeal'd among the forked hUls — 
Seven hundred knights, retainers all 
Of NevUTe, at their master's call 
Had sate together In Baby's Hall." 

WO&SSWOSTH. 



This hall has recently been ceiled 
with oak, and is lined with bookcases 
and cabinets for china. It contains 
a lai^e number of family portraits, 
also, ** Interior of an Artist's Studio," 
Teniers; and portraits of Elizabeth, 
Oliver Cromwell, James II., and Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales. In the Octagon 
Boom stands the famous statue of the 
Greek Slave, executed at Florence 
by the American sculptor Hiram 
Power, and exhibited at Hyde Park 
in 1851, and at Manchester, in 1857. 
It was bought in 1859 by the second 
duke for 18001. 

The S. end of the room is a modem 
addition, being over the octagon 
drawing-rocon. 

From the Baions' Hall a staircase 
leads to the Chapel^ renovated by the 
second duke. Some of its windows 
are filled with stained glass by 
WaUes ; some have old German 
glass. It contains two fine pictures, 
by MuriUo, of St. Catherine, and the 
Saviour bearing the Cross. 

The Dining Boom contains : — 
Charles I. and his £unily, Vandyke ; 
Duke of Hamilton in white silk, 
Vandyke ; Vandyke and his wife, 
JanSteen; Duchess of Portsmouth, 
Sir P. Ldy; Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine, Correggio. 

The Morning Boom contains : — 
Sir H. Vane the elder ; Sir H. Vano 
the younger; an unknown portrait, 
Vandyke; Charles- II., Sir P. Ldy; 
Holy Family, early Titian ; two 
Dutch interiors, Teniers; landscape, 
Claude Lorraine ; Tivoli, Wilson. 

The Kitchen resembles the Prior's 
Kitchen at Diu'ham on a smaller 
scale. It is a fine arched room, 
30 ft. square. It has five windows, 
from eaich of which steps descend, 
though only in one instance to the 
floor. Before them, a gallery runs 
round the interior. There are three 
chimneys and several narrow pas- 
sages in Ihe thidmess of the wall 
for the convenience of conveying 
provisions to the banqueting-room. 
The enormous oven is described ^ 
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Pennant as tnined into a wine-cellar, 
"the sides being divided into ten 
parts, and each part holding a 'hogs- 
head of wine in bottles.' ** 

The rest of the interior is modern- 
ized and of little interest, and most 
visitors will feel, with Howitt, that 
" when we step in and find onrselves 
at onoe in modem drawing-rooms, 
with silken coaches and gilt cornices, 
the Nevilles and their &nes vanish. 
We forget that we are at Baby, the 
castle of the victors of Neville's (>06s, 
and of Joan, the daughter of John of 
Gaunt, and feel that we are only in 
tlie saloons of the modem Duke of 
Cleveland." 

The Nevilles, from whom Baby 
derives its chief interest, were de- 
scended from Gilbert de Neville, 
admiral of the Conqueror's fleet in 
1066 (a fact which they marked by a 
galley in their coat of arms). His 
grandson Geffrey married Emma 
Buhner, the heiress of Brancepeth; 
and Isabel, the daughter and heiress 
of Geoffrey, married Bobert Fitz- 
Meldred, lord of Baby, who forthwith 
took the name of Neville. Bobert 
Neville, grandson of Balph and 
Isabel (d. 1282), is lamented in the 
oldest rhyme existing in the north, 
which alludes to the custom of the 
lord of Baby offering a stag at the 
high altar of Durham Abbey, on 
Holyrood-day (Sept. 14), accompa- 
nied by the winding of horns ; — 

" Wal-l-wa, sal the homes blaw, 
Holy-rode this day ; 
Now es he dede, and Ues law ; 
Was wont to blaw them ay." 

The grandson of this Bobert was 
Balph, Lord Neville (d. 1331), whose 
two wives are ^ymed in the S. aisle 
of Staindrop^ and his great-grandson 
was Bobert, commonly known as 
"tiie Peacock of the North," who 
slew Bichard Fitz-Marmaduke, the 
bishop's seneschal, in open day, on 
Elvet Bridge in Durham, and was 
himself killed by James Earl of 
Douglas, in a marauding foray at Ber- 

Ack in Northumberland. Balph was 



SQOoeeded by his son, also named 
Balph, Lord Neville (d. 1367), de- 
scribed by Froissart as the victor of 
Montlehery and Neville's Cross, and 
the first layman buried in Durhani 
O&thedral. His son John, Lord 
Neville (d. 1389), also distinguished 
himself at Neville's Cross ; he built 
the altar-screen of Durham Cathedral, 
and is buried there by his fitther. 

His son Balph, with whom the 
Nevilles reached their greatest power 
(d. 1425), was created Earl of West- 
moreland in 1391 by Bichard II.» 
but afterwards joined the Lancas- 
trian cause, and was rewarded by 
Hen. IV. with the Earldom of Bich- 
mond, and the office of Earl Marshal 
for life. He made Abp. Scrope pri- 
soner, by a treacherous stratagem, in 
the forest of Galtres (see HoUings- 
head) ; fought in the battle of Agin- 
court; is portrayed by Shakespeare 
(Hen. v.. Act 1) ; founded the college 
at Staindrop ; and is buried there in 
the ch. He married twice (see p. 
84), and had 23 children, of whom 
the most illustrious were Bichard, 
his eldest son by Joan Plantagenet 
(who married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Montacute, Earl of SaUs- 
bury, and was father of George, Lord 
Chancellor and Abp. of York, War- 
wick, the king-maker, and of John 
Marquis of Montague, and grand- 
father of Queen Anne, wife of Bichard 
ni.); Bobert, Bp. of Salisbury 
and Durham; and Cicely, cited by 
Fuller as ** l^e clearest instance of 
fi:ail human felicity," who married 
Bichard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
was mother to Edward lY. and 
Bichard III., and grandmother to 
Edward Y. and to l^izabeth. Queen 
of Hen. YH. 

The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Earls of 
Westmoreland were less illustrious. 
With Charles, 6th Earl, came the 
fall of the family. Having joined 
the "Bising of the North" (1569), 
of which me original object was a 
marriage between his brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Mary, 
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Queen of 8oota^ he was defeated, 
afctBinted, and escaping into France 
alter Tarions adventcuea, died in 
exOe in 1584. All his enormous 
estates were forfeited, and his Goun- 
tesB was reduced with her daughters 
to live npon a small pension allowed 
them by Elizabeth. 

**From this fiBmily, fruitfol in 
nobflity," says Camden, "there 
8pnmg (besides 6 Earls of Westmore- 
land), two Earls of Salisbury and 
Warwi<^, an Earl of Kent, a Maranis 
of Montacxtte, a Dnke of Bedford, a 
Baion Ferrers of Ouseley ; Barons 
Latimer; Barons Abergavenny; one 
Qneen; five Duchesses, to omit Coun- 
tesses and Baronesses; an Abp. of 
York ; and a great number of infe- 
rior gentlemen.** 

7& Vanes purchased Baby from 
the lessees of the Crown in the person 
of Sir Harry Yane the elder, a dis- 
tingmshed politician temp. James 1. 
It is related that he applied to James 
for his sanction to the purchase, 
representing the castle as a mere 
hUloc^ of stones, and that some time 
afterwards* when Chturles I. yisited 
Raby, he exclaimed: "Gude troth, 
my lord, ca' ye that a hullock o' 
stanes? By my faith, 1 ha' na sic 
anither hullock in a* my realms.** 
Charles I. twice visited this Sir 
Harry at Baby, but afterwards he 
was dismissed from all his offices, 
and took part with the Parliament. 
Baby Castle was suddenly seized and 
tidcen by the royalists under Sir F. 
Liddell, on Sunday, June 29, 1645 ; 
but they were only able to hold it 
for six weeks. From an entry in Idie 
Staindrop register, it appears that it 
was again besieged in 1648, when 
**many soldiers slain before the 
castle, were buried in the park. Sir 
H. Yane the elder died in 1654, and 
was succeeded by his son. Sir H. 
Vane the younger, " young in years, 
but in sage counsel old,** who pro- 
cured the condemnation of Strafford, 
and carried up to the Lords the 
articles fat the condemnation of Abp. 



Laud. His opposition to Cromwell 
in council caused the well known 
apostrophe: "Sir Hanr Yane, Sir 
Harry Vane ; the Lord deliver me 
fix>m Sir Harry Yane." He was 
beheaded after the Bestoration in 
1662, and was succeeded by his son 
Christopher, created Baron Bamaid 
of Barnard Castle in 1698. Out of 
enmity to his son, this lord, in 1714, 
suddenly procured 200 workmen, and 
in a few oays strifiped Baby of all its 
lead, iron, glass, &c., to the value of 
30,0001., the whole of which he was 
afterwards compelled by law to re- 
store. It is said that he was urged 
to this conduct by his wifie, who, 
according to local tradition, used 
** after her death to drive about iu the 
air, in a black coach and six, but 
sometimes to take ground and drivo 
slowly up the lawn to Alice's Well, 
and still more frequently walk on 
the battlements of Ilaby, with a pair 
of brass knitting-needles, and was 
called Old HeU Cat."— iSttrtew. The 
grandson of the first Lord Barnard 
was created Earl of Darlington in 
1754, and his grandson Marquis of 
Cleveland in 1827, and Duke of 
Cleveland in 1833. The present is 
tile 4th Duke of Cleveland. 

LangUy Bale and Bum, on the 
W. of the park, present wild bits of 
forest-like scenery. The old build- 
ing at its entrance, known as the 
"Lady*s Tower,'* is said to have 
been the abode of a mistress of the 
last Earl of Westmoreland. The 
valley is known from the beautiful 
ballad of Surtees : — 

" Ab I down Raby Park did pass, 
I heard a fidr Biaid weep and wail ; 
The diiefest of her song it was, 
Farewell the sweets of Langley Dale ( 

The bonny mavis cheers his love. 
The tfaroetlecock sings in the glen ; 

But I must never hope to rove 
Within sweet Langley Dale again. 

The wild-rose blnsbes in the brae, 
The primrose shows Its blossom pale ; 

But I must bid adieu for aye 
To all the Joys of Langley Dale. . 
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Tbe days of mirth and peace are fled. 
Youth's golden locks to silver torn ; 

Each northern flowret droops its head. 
By Marwood Chaae and Langley Bum. 

False Souttirons crop each lovely flower. 
And throw their blossoms to the gale : 

Our foes have spoilt the sweetest bower — 
Alas for bonny Langley Dale I " 

2i m. S.W. of Staindrop is Streat- 
lam Castle (John Bowes, Esq.), in 
a park which abounds in deer, and 
is picturesquely wooded in parts 
with fine old timber. The mansion 
has a very low situation, probably 
for the sake of the moat which 
formerly surrounded it, and of which 
traces are still to be seen on the 
N.E. of the building. This moat 
was supplied from a stream which 
flows in front of the castle, and 
which is called Forth-burn before 
it enters the park, Streatlam-beck 
while it passes through it, and Al- 
went-bum after it leaves it to join 
the Tees. The present castle, which 
was new fronted and modernized by 
Sir Wm. Bowes, 1708-10, with yellow 
freestone from the quarries of Stain- 
ton and Idngbury, has a stately and 
solid appearance. Its S. front, in 
the Itahan style, which rises from a 
terrace, and consists of a centre with 
projecting wings, balusiraded at the 
top, and surmounted by two modem 
cupolas, is 126 ft. in length. It is, 
however, for the most jwixt only a 
case which encloses parts of a laiger 
and really ancient building. The 
original castle was probably built by 
the Baliols, and was the residence of 
the old family of Trayne, before the 
beginning of the 14th cent., when it 
passed by marriage into that of 
Bowes. This castle was rebuilt by 
the 1st Sir Wm. Bowes in 1450, and 
the greater pert of his building is 
enclosed in tbe existing mansion, 
windows of his period appearing 
occasionally in walls now internal, 
but originally eztemaL He mar- 
ried a daughter of Lord Grey- 
stoke, and their united arms are 
still to be seen, oocurring twice on 
the N. wall of the present castle. 



whither they have probably been 
removed in later times from a more 
conspicuous situation. '* There is 
also cut in stone a rather singular 
representation of the seal of Sir Wm. 
Bowes, with the arms of Baliol, 
Dalden, Greystock, and De-la-haye 
in the margin ; thus conveying a 
strong presumption that an intimate 
connexion must have existed between 
the families whose armorial designs 
are so prominently displayed." In 
1569, the castle (of their great 
enemy. Sir Greorge Bowes) was taken 
and completely gutted by the rebels 
in the " Rising in the North." None 
of the fittings, therefore, are of an 
earlier date than this ; but the room 
where Sir G. Bowes died, which is 
said to be still subject to his noctur- 
nal visitations, has some quaint old 
furniture. The collection of family 
portraits is interesting. . These in- 
clude—" Sir George Bowes, Knight- 
Marshal, Anno IMm. 1572," SBtatis 
45 ; Sir George Bowes, his grandson, 
in the dress of a gentleman-pen- 
sioner, 8Bt. 32, 1628 ; a portrait un- 
known, dressed in buff jerkin ; Mrs. 
Bowes, widow of Thomas (Miss 
Maxton), at. 65, 1688; Sir William 
and Lady Bowes, with their sons 
and daughters ; the handsome George 
Bowes, and several portraits of his 
first wife the beautiful Miss Vemey ; 
Eleanor Mary Bowes (the unhappy 
Countess of Strathmore), a very large, 
full picture, with Paul's Walden in 
the background; ditto, in crayons; 
John Lyon, 9th Earl of Strathmore, 
1762 ; John Bowes, 10th Earl of 
Strathmore; John Bowes, Esq., in 
a Spanish dress by Jackson ; Sir 
Martin Bowes (not of the Streatlam 
linel "the gift of the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House 
of Commons." 

Streatlam also contains a fine 
collection of pictures of general inte- 
rest, many of which are heirlooms; 
others have been added by the pre- 
sent possessor. These include — 
Yiigin and Child, Franoia; Ciicimi- 
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risioQ of Christ, S€M,nia Croee ; 8t 
Jeiome in ihe Wilderness, Cetare da 
Ce^ ; St Catharine, G-aro/alo ; St. 
Geoige, Bomeniehina ; ILa Yierge au 
Palmier (a copy £rain. the pict^ in 
tlie EUeameie Ck>llection), School of 
Safade; a Student reading, with 
the amphitheatre of Y'erona in the 
background (^a very remarkahle pio- 
toK, with the date Bcnxxvu.)* Dome- 
«eo CaprioU ; St. XJrsula with her 
W upon a "beast, CignaroU; the 
Holy Family, -with the Magi making 
theii offerings,. CroUiua ; Pieta, with 
single figares of the Marys, Hem- 
oieltng ; St. Jerome adoring the 
CTDcifix, Vim Eyck ; Holy Family, 
wi^ St John, St. Jerome, and St 
Catherine, Ziorenzo 8<ibbatini; Bape 
c^ the Sabines, Chitueppe Porta Sal- 
riaii (signed by the painter, from 
the Orleans Collection) ; Bape of 
Helen, Francesco Trimaiioeio ; Bape 
of the Sabines, Van Balen; Arch- 
dnke Albert of Austria, Rubens; 
Bubens's Wife, while pr^nant, in a 
fruit^op (a magnificent picture of 
great size and extraordinary richness 
of oolonring), SneyderSt the figures hy 
Mubens; Boarhunt, Bneyders; Game- 
stall, Sneyders and Bubens ; Portrait 
of Moll I>aYis, Hogarth ; Portrait of 
Mrs. Thiale, Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
Sea Triinnph, Bofhhamer ; View on 
the Kbine, Za^shleven; Fruit piece, 
Hardime ; ditto, J)a Heem ; Interior 
of an old woman's cottage, Brenklen- 
camp ; liandscape, ZuSiareUi ; the 
March of Time, Veniutt ; Prize Bull 
(an enormous picture, painted in 
emulation of the femious hull of Paul 
Potter at the Hague), Glover; Start 
for the Derby, Brood Mares in Pad- 
dock, Portmits of Gotherstone, West 
Australian, and other Streatlam race- 
horses, Herring. 

At the W. end of the Castle, and 
below the level of the present pas- 
sage, there was formerly an iron 
*• grille," which separated that part 
which was called the dungeon uom 
the more habitable part; and rings 
were fixed in the walls, to some of 



which chains were attached, showing 
but too clearly the uscrt to which tho 
dungeon had been applied. There 
is a fine yiew from the top' of the 
castle. The local tradition that 
Mary Queen of Soots was confined 
here is without foundation. 

The ancient family of Bowes, of 
which memorials are scattered all 
over the county, is descended from 
Adam Bowes, who married the 
heiress of Trayne towards 1310, 
perhaps also from Alan the Black, 
captain of 500 archers in the tower 
of Bowes, whence the £unily crest 
of a sheaf of arrows is supposed to 
be derived. Noteworthy among its 
members were Sir Bobert, who mar- 
ried Maude of Dalden, by which 
great estates on the E. of the county 
accrued to the fietmily, and was killed 
at Baugy Bridge, 1421 ; his son. Sir 
William, the rebuUder of Streatlam, 
Chamberlain and chief favourite of 
tiie Begent, Duke of Bedford; his 
great-grandson. Sir Balph, whoso 
tomb is to be seen in Bokeby Park ; 
Margery Bowes, the first wife of John 
Knox, the Scottish Beformer, and 
her brother Sir Geo. Bowes. " Sup- 
ported by high connections and dis- 
tinguished by military sMll and 
statesman-like wisdom, this Sir Georgo 
was, during a long and active Ufe, 
one of the most £uthful, as well as 
powerful, supporters of Elizabeth, 
and of the Protestant interest in tlie 
north; and when the rash rebellion 
of the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland broke out, his prompt 
and vigorous measures gave the first 
important check to the insurgents. 
Surrounded on every side by the 
inmiediate retainers of the rebel 
Earls, and iu the midst of a country 
either openly engaged in the rising, 
or more than wavering in their alle- 
giance to the Queen, he threw himself 
into the fortress of Barnard Castle, 
and maintained a siege against the 
whole force of insurgents for eleven 
days. This delay gave time for the 
advance of the Earls of Sussex and 
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Warwick with the royal forces, and 
sealed the fieite of the northern rebel- 
lion." — Surtees. The duties of Sir 
George as Provoat-Marshal in super- 
intending the executions in all the 
scenes of the rebellion gained him an 
undeserved character for cruelty. 
He returned to find his castle de- 
spoiled, his charters burnt, and his 
lands ravaged by the rebels, while 
his remaining property was greatly 
embarrassed by the expenses he had 
undergone in his devotion to the 
Queen's service. For all this he 
only obtained a tardy and insufficient 
recompense in 1572, the command of 
Berwick, to which he was appointed, 
proving both cumbersome and expen- 
sive. It is believed that at last 
(1580) he died of chagrin at a letter 
of reprimand from Lord Burleigh, 
because he had complained to a 
friend (who repeated it) that that 
statesman had prevented his being 
reimbursed for his losses when he 
had presented 20 petitions for the 
purpose. 

William Bowes, who died 1706, 
married Elizabeth heiress of Francis 
Blakiston, who brought Gibside into 
the fsimily, and Mary Gilbert, the 
2nd wife of his son Greorge, added 
Paul's Walden (in Herts) to their 
estates. Her only daughter, Eleanor 
Mary, in 1761, married John Lyon, 
Earl of Strathmore, who forthwith 
took the name of Bowes. The story 
of his widow's romantic second mar- 
riage, her terrible sufferings, un- 
flinching fortitude, and hair-breadth 
escapes, is too well known to need 
repetition. It is told at length in 
Foote's * Memoirs,' in Hewitt's * Visits 
to Remarkable Places,' and in For- 
dyce's 'History of Durham.' Her 
grandson is the present possessor of 
Streatlam. 

The valuable collection of histo- 
rical MSS. at Streatlam has been 
used by Sir Cuthbert Shaipe in his 
* Memorials of the Bebellion of 1569,' 
from which work many of the above 
particulars are taken.] 



Streatlam has long been celebrated 
for the fiunous race-horses whicli 
have been bred in its paddocks, most 
of them descendants of ** Queen 
Mab" and "Beatrice," two mares 
which came to Streatlam in 1795. 
Among those which have most dis- 
tinguished themselves upon the turf 
are^-Strathspey, True Blue, Remem- 
brancer, Witchcraft, Yorkshire, Des- 
demona, Cassio, Remembmnce, CJor- 
rector, Benedict, Streatlam - lad, 
Lettie, Heart of Oak, Logie o' 
Buchan, Gibside Fairy, Kmma, 
Maria, Trustee, Mundig, Mickle 
Fell, Cotherston, Mowerina, Daniel 
O'Rourke, Bonnie Moon, West Aus- 
tralian, Victoria, Go-a-head, Star of 
the East, Mouravieff, Viatha, Elari- 
koffi and Fly-by-night. 

rt. is CleaHam HaM^ the old manor- 
house of the Musgraves. The lane 
leading from hence to Streatiam is 
said to be haunted by ** Bainbrigge 
on the White Horse," who was mur- 
dered there by Sir John Musgrave, 
while riding to see a lady to whom 
they were both attached. 

15| m. Barnard CasUe. Pop. 
8173. (Irm: King's Head, good.) 
An omnibus awaits the trains 
at the station, which is at the 
eastern extremity of the suburbs. 
The town is approached by a broad 
street of low s^^gling houses, and 
no idea is obtained on this side of 
its exceedingly picturesque situation 
on the high rocky bank of the Tees. 
The names of its principal streets, as 
is frequent in the north, have the an- 
cient termination of ** gate." " GaUow 
Gate" (leading to the station^ needs 
no comment ; were its origin oDscure, 
it would be cleared up by the name 
ofa neighbouring dose, called **Hang 
Slave." Market Street contains the 
octagonal Market-JB.ou8e(174:7),'which 
serves also as a prison and ooundl- 
chamber. In one of the houses in 
the opposite street (on 1. Newgate) is 
a Sculpture of a Boar, a relic of 
Richard III. as Lord of the Manor. 
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I%oni^nin8S.fen&th<e Market- 
Hoase. On its L is a very pictoie- 
sqne old boose, with tlie word 
'Sicaidos" inflcribed in 'bold Old 
and on a door in the 
the arms of BrunskilL A 
pamted arch opposite is all 
that lemains of an AugugHne CcnveiU, 
TkeHoBpUtU, a low ttiatched cot- 
^e of 1 room in Kevv^gate Street^ 
V88 founded by Eling John Baliol, 
to it no longer snppoTis anybody. 
The town bad a considerable manu- 
^ly of carpets, but the Tees 
^ooQen Company has xlow taken its 
place. Mills are erected on the Tees 
for the spinning of tlie flax-thiead 
^ bjr cobblers and saddlers. 

The Church of 8t. Mary, a large 
IwiWing of mixed styles, well re- 
stored in 1870, has an octagonal font 
of Tees marble. Behind it is the 
e% of Bob^ of Mortham, who 
foonded a chanby here. The altar- 
^b of Hnmphrey Hopper of Black 
Head-ley, 17fe, is curious from its 
emblems of mortality. Several ban- 
nets and rehcs of the Bowes family 
|who are buried here), which formerly 
hung in the church, have been re- 
niojed. An E. B. stone coffin-lid is 
"^ into the exterior of the chancel 
^^ and a fine Norm, arch, now 
blocked up, remains in the S. wall of 
the nave. 

The CasOe was bnilt 1112-32, by 

^^niard Baliol, on land which had 

Jeen given to his fieither Guy by Wil- 

^Rufusin 1098. It was called by 

the founder's name, and the protection 

horded by its strong walls soon led 

*o a town springing up around it, to 

^Hch certain privileges were granted 

py his son, a second Bernard BaUol, 

ij a deed, which is still preserved in 

^6 Town-hall. In the reign of 

John, Hugh Baliol stoutly espoused 

the King's cause against the Barons. 

'^t tiiis time Alexander of Scotland, 

Pfissiiig by Barnard Castle, ** surveid 

^ about, to espie whether it were 

assailable of any side ; and whUe he 

^ thus occupied, one within dis- 



charged a cross-bow, and strake 
Eustace Vesey (which had married 
his syster) on the forehead with such 
violence, that he fell dead to the 
ground, whereof the King and all 
his nobles conceived great sonow, 
but were not able to amend it." John 
BaUol (d. 1268), the founder of JBaUol 
College, Oxford, married Devorguilda 
great niece of William the Lion, in 
right of whom (on failure of the direct 
royal line) his son, a second John 
BaUol, was raised to the Scottish 
throne in 1292, in preference to his 
rival Bruce. In the following year 
he renounced his fealty to Edw. I. 
of England, on which Barnard Castle 
and all his English estates were 
confiscated, a loss which was speedily 
followed by that of his crown. 

In 1307 Edward I. made over 
Barnard Castle, with all the confis- 
cated estates of the Baliols to Guy 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. From 
this family they passed into that of 
Neville, on the marriage of Anne of 
Warwick to Bichard Neville the * 
King-maker, whose daughter Anne 
brought them again to the hands of 
the Crown through her marriage to 
Bich. III., then Duke of Gloucester. 
He wished to found a College here, 
but his death at Bosworth Field cut 
short the project, and some sculptured 
stones scattered over the town are 
the only signs which remain to show 
his intention. After the accession 
of Hen. YII. the castle was restored 
to the Nevilles. In 1569 it under- 
went its memorable siege, when it 
was held for 11 days by Sir George 
Bowes against the Earls who re- 
belled in the Bising of the North. 
In the Civil Wars it was held by Sir 
H. Vane, from whom it descended to 
the Duke of Cleveland. 

The Ruins are approached through 
the King's Head Inn yard. They 
show the remains of 4 courts, enclos- 
ing 6} acres. The W.i or stronger 
side, crowns a rocky cliff, 80 ft. above 
the river. The walls of the great 
or S. court are tolerably perfect. 
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Between this and the rest of the 
castle is a deep moat, and beyond it 
a wall 40 ft. high. The 2nd or N.B. 
court is in like manner separated by 
a moat and wall from the two smaller 
courts which lie on its W. side. 
This is now an orchard. The 3rd 
court, entered by a bridge from the 
2nd, lies on the E. side of the castle, 
between the great court and the 4th 
court or citadel, from which it is also 
separated by a moat. These courts 
command the bridge, upon which a 
small sallyport opens. The walls of 
both are tolerably perfect, and of 
great height and thickness. Thus 
when, in Sie Rising of the North, 

" Sir George Bowes to his castle fled« 
To Barnard CSastle then fled hee ; 
The uttermost walls were eathe to win. 
The Erles have wonne them presentlie. 

The uttermost walls were lime and bricke, 
But though they won them soon anone, 

Long ere they wan the innermost walles, 
For they were cut in rock of stone." 

A small oriel window, overlooking 
» tho. Tees, still bears the " boar " of 
Bichard III. carved within, and cor- 
roborates the tradition of his resi- 
dence in this chamber during his 
stay in the north, as Duke of Glou- 
cester, to overawe the Lancastrians. 
At the N.E. angle of this court is 
the great tower, known as " Baliol's 
Tower," about 50 ft high, and 150 ft. 
above the river, the principal feature 
in almost every view of the castle. 
Here the very flat stone vaulting of 
the Ist floor, 30 ft. in diameter, and 
the staircase winding half round the 
tower, deserve notice. The building 
is occupied by a cicerone. In another 
ward is "Brackenbury's Tower," so 
called from the knight to whose 
charge it was confided. 

The view from the windows of the 

castle is most beautifiil. That in 

early morning from the summit of 

■ its tower is thus described in 

Bokeby : — 

*' What prospects, from his watch-tower high, 
Gleam gradual on the warder's eye ! 
Far sweeping to the east, he sees 
Down his deep woods the course of Tees, 



And tracks his wanderings by \ht steam 
Of summer vapours from the stream ; 
ikud ere he pace his destined hour. 
By Brackenbury's dungeon-tower. 
These silver mists shall melt away, 
And dew the woods with glittering spray ; 
Then in broad lustre shall be shown 
That mighty trench of living stone. 
And each huge trunk that from the side 
Reclines him o'er the darksome tide. 
Where Tees, full many a fathom low. 
Wears with his rage no common foe ; 
For pebbly bank, nor saud-bed here. 
Nor clay-mound, checks his fierce career. 
Condemn'd to mine a channell'd way 
O'er solid sheets of marble grey. 

Nor Tees alone. In dawning bright. 
Shall rush upon the ravish'd sight ; 
But many a tributary stream, 
Eadi from Its own dark dell ^all gleam ; 
Staindrop, who, from het silver bowers. 
Salutes proud Raby's battled towers ; 
"The rural brook of Egliston, 
And Balder, named from Odin's son ; 
And Greta, to whose banks ere long 
We lead the lovers of the song ; 
And silver Lune, from Stanmore wild. 
And fairy Thor^U's murmuring child ; 
And last and leas^, but loveliest still. 
Romantic Deepdale's slender rill." 

N. and E. of the Castle are ^the 
Flatts, where winding walks afford 
most picturesque views of the river, 
the bridge, and the ruined towers 
overhanging the precipice. The 
best is that from the rt. bank of the 
river, about i m. higher up. An- 
other beautiful view is that from the 
road towfitrds Cotherstone, 3 m. N.W., 
where it descends upon Barnard 
Castle. Here is the Butter Stone, a 
memorial of the market held here 
during the plague in 1636. Barnard 
Castle is much resorted to by artists, 
and some days may be spent here 
very pleasantly in exploring the sur- 
roimchng country. 

" Bamey-Cassel, the last place that 
God made," is one way of mention- 
ing the town by folk in other parts 
of the country : if you meet with a 
fellow more uncoutii than usual, he 
is * Bamey-Cassel bred ; ' any one 
who shoots with the long bow is 
silenced with; * that winna do ; that's 
Bamey-Cassel;* and as Bamey- 
Cassel fieirmers may be recognized by 
the holes in their sacks, bo may the 
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women by the holes in their stock- 
ings. The couplet 

"A coward. * oowmrd of Baroey Gasael, 
Dne not come out to fight * battel," 

is said to have its origin in the 
lefbsal of the koiglit who held tlie 
castk to quit the shelter of its walls, 
and try the efiEect of a combat" 
—White. The excTirsions include: 
1. Stieatlain Castle (4 m.), and Kaby 
Ca^e and StaincLrop (7 m.) ; 2. 
Egliston Abbey (1 m.), and Bokeby 
4 DLy, renaming, if a longer excur- 
Hon be desired, by Whorleton Bridge 
7 m.) ; 3. Eglestone (6 m.), return- 
ing by CXytherstone and Marwood; 
1 afiddl^on-in-Teesdale (10 m.), the 
High FoToe (16^ ul), and Caldron 
Snout (21 m.). 

On ^le outskirts of Banuurd Castle 
a huge and handsome building, in 
the French style, has recently been 
erected by Mrs. Bowes of StrcAtlam, 
and is intended as a Museum, to con- 
tftin a vast collection of paintings, 
historical relics, and other curiosities. 

[Itdkeby. — Crossing "the right 
Cur bridge of Tees," which has two 
groined arches, but which had three 
ui Leland*B time, and turning 1. are 
the " grey mins " of Egliston Abbey, 
founded temp. Hen. U., and most 
beaatifrdly situated on the junction 
of the ThcHBgia with the Tees (* Roke- 
by,' Canto VI. 27). Close by is the 
Abbey Bridge^ of one arch, built 
1773. The view from the wild 
rocks which jut out into the stream 
below the bridge, which comprises 
the rains of the Abbey framed in the 
arch above the foaming river, is 
most strikine. 2| m. further is ** the 
meeting of uie Greta with the Tees," 
in Rokeby Park, a scene which is 
constantly painted, and has been 
fully described in Scotfs * Rokeby,' 
Canto n. Between the two rivers 
are Mortham Tower, and Mortham's 
Tomb (Co. n. 16, 17). All these will 
be fully described in the 'Handbook 
for Yorkshire.' Close to "Greta's 
ancient bridge,'* where the river may 



be recrosaed into the county of 
Durham, is an excellent hotel, much 
frequented during the summer. The 
excursion may be lengthened by 
crossing WhcrleUm Bridge^ whicn 
is close to Wycliffe, the birthplace of 
the Reformer, and where there is 
another beautiful view up the Tees ; 
inferior, however, to that from the 
Abbey Bridge.] 

[Teesddle. — ^A coach leaves Bar- 
nard Castle every day during sum- 
mer at 8*15 A.M. and 5' 15 p.m. 
for Middleton-in-Teesdale, returning 
at 6} A.M. and 3 pjc. At Middleton 
a gig and horse may be obtained for 
the High Force and Langdon Beck 
(for Caldron Snout), costing, with 
the man who acts as a guide, 10«. 
for the day; or a carriage may be 
taken the whole way from Barnard 
Castle to the High Force Inn, 16^ m. 
Crossing the bridge of Beunard 
Castle, the road turns 1. along a high 
ridge of country; the rude walls of 
loosely-piled gray stones are sup- 
ported by layers of larger projecting 
ones called thruffs (throughs). There 
is a fine view of the Yorkshire and 
Westmoreland HiUs.- Its appear- 
ance at dawn is described in 
•Rokeby:'— 

" Far in the chambers of the west. 
The gale bad sigh'd itself to rest ; 
Tbe moon was cloudless now and clear, 
Bat pale, and soon to disappear. 
Tbe thin grey clouds wax dimly light 
On Brusleton and Houghton height, 
And the rich dale, that eastward lay, 
Waited the wakening touch of day. 
To glTO its woods and cultured plain, 
And towers and spires, to light again. 
But, westward, Stanmore's shapeless swell. 
And Lunedale wild, and Kelton-fell, 
And rock beglrdled Gilmanscar, , 

And Arldngarth, lay dark afar ; 
While, as a livelier twilight falls. 
Emerge proud Barnard's banner'd walls. 
High cTown'd he sits, in dawning pale, 
The sovereign of the lovely vale." 

6 UL 1. the road crosses an ancient 
bridge over the Tees, which is joined 
near this by the Balder, and ascends 
through the deep ferny glades of 
Eglestone EaU (T. Hutchinson, Esq.). 
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A Bmidical remnant, called, the 
"Standing Stones," which existed 
near the village, has been destroyed 
for road-mending. 

10 m. MiddUtonrin-Tee%daht pop. 
2266. {Inns: Rose and Crown, 
best; Cross Keys.) A large village 
surrounded by lead mines, which are 
chiefly the property of the Duke of 
Cleveland. They are mostly let to 
companies for a royalty of one- 
sixth of the ore extracted. About 
4000 tons of pig-lead &om Teesdale 
are shipped annually at the mouth of 
the Tees. The Church has the pecu- 
liarity of a detached bell-tower. The 
ford over the Tees, called Step-Ends, 
has been the scene of many acci- 
dents. 

12 m. The Bawlees Beck is crossed 
by a bridge, on whose walls are 
found the &m Cystopteris dentata, 

13 m. No tourist should omit 
turning off 1. near the sycamore-trees 
known as " The Five Brothers" 
across 2 fields and through a fir- 
plantation to Wynch Bridge. This 
is a slight and rocking suspension- 
bridge across a chasm in the rock, 
where the river rushes wildly round 
reefs of basalt, and then leaps a suc- 
cession of slight falls in sheets of 
boiling foam. The varied windings 
of the river, backed by the high 
brown fells, are here very attractive 
to artists. The suspension-bridge 
which existed here before the present 
bridge was built, was supposed to be 
the ;first erected in Europe. The 
path beyond the bridge leads to 
Holywick, an alpine-looking village, 
picturesquely situated under Holy- 
wick Scar. 

The valley increases in wUdness 
as it ascends. The houses, which 
are all brilliantly whitewashed, are 
thinly scattered over the bright green 
meadows. Kough stone waUs take 
the place of hedgerows, and there 
are few trees except firs. Still the 
valley suffers little fix>m floods, for, 
as the natives say, " Tees has made 



hisself a good bed long ago, and li 
wad be loathe to leave it." 

16 m. The High Force Hate 
erected by the Duke of develarLC 
and very full during the fishing azzl 
shooting seasons. It has a fine yiei 
across tide woods to the Fall. 

^ m. further is the High Force 
the finest water&U in the £. c 
England, where the Tees, 5 m. belo^ 
its source, fisdls over a precipio 
50 ft. high. The &U is divided b] 
a rode 63 ft. high. The great bodj 
of dashing water, the rich colours o\ 
the surrounding rocks, and the 
varied tints of the foliage, rendei 
the scene highly picturesque, espe- 
cially in autumn. Walks which 
wind through the woods of fj: and 
birch afford a variety of views of the 
fall. 

A flight of stone steps allows the 
fall to be seen &om beneath, from a 
spot inunediately under the huge 
precipices of black basalt. When 
the river is low, its smaller branch 
may be crossed to the pinnacle in the 
middle of the £all, when the foaming 
cataract may be seen from above. 

A carriage may be taken 2 m. 
beyond the High Force to a httle 
Inn at Langdon Beck, whence there 
are 2 ways for pedestrians to Cal- 
dron Snout. Both are difiBcnlt to 
find, and a guide should be taken. 
The expedition is very fieitiguing, and 
seldom attempted by ladies. It is 
best to follow the Tees in ascending, 
clambering along its rt. bank, through 
heather and rushes, and along the 
loose stones and £a.llen rocks at the 
foot of Cronkley Scar. Just after 
passing the jimction of the Maize- 
beck with the Tees, a roar of waters 
is heard, and the river is seen rush- 
ing for 200 ft. down a decKvity iii 
the basalt in the curious cataract 
called Caldron Snout. The extreme 
wildness and desolation of the water- 
£bJ1 renders it in some respects more 
striking than the High Force, though 
it is not one great Mi, bat a suc- 
cession of smiidl ones. Above, the 
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rirer is dOBBed by a wooden bridge, 
30 ft kmg, at the point where it 
onerges from the Wedd, a ghastly, 
seipent-Kke lalce, 1^ m. km^, in the 
iD(XH]aiid, ba^ed by the heather^ 
cOTeied heights of Harwood Fell. 
Beyond this, the Tees flows through 
the Westmareland moors, from its 
aoarce in the depths of Cross Fell, 
and Croc^ Bam forms the boundary 
betwe^i the oonnties of Westmore- 
land and Xhnrbam. 

The return to Langdon may be 
made across the Fells, but there is 
no track, and the streams and bogs 
arefreqaent. 

** In no sitiiation is the chemical 
action of the basalt so apparent as in 
Teesdale. In no other situation are 
the limestone and shales acted 
opon so powerftilly as they are 
theie, both above and below that 
bed; and the impression npon my 
mind is, that by the depth of the 
?alley, we there cut so far into the 
strata as to approach near to an 
outlet of the volcanic matter. Not 
that I sappoee the basalt of Belford 
or Holy Island to be ejected from 
hence as from a crater; bnt that, 
perhaps, a great crack or fissure in 
the strata existed, of which the whin 
sill is the overflowing. This idea of 
High Teesdale marking, as it were, 
a centre of volcanic action, is perhaps 
corroborated by the general direction 
of the great basaltic dykes of Dur- 
ham and Yorkshire, they appearing 
to spring from hence as from a focus, 
which had continued its activity at 
different periods, up to one beyond 
even the consolidation of the oolitic 
aeries." — HuUon. 
The Flora of Teesdale includes — 
Pinffuicula vidgaris, butterwort; 
Vkla lutea, yellow mountain pansy ; 
Arbutus uvarurd, trailing arbutus ; 
Sedwn tdephium, orpine; PatenUBa 
alpegUis, orange alpine potentilla; 
Polenmia fruUeota, shrubby poten- 
tiUa, only found on one otiier spot 
in "Rngln-Tid ; Bt^JU8 Chamxmonts, 
cloudbeny; Saxifraga tridactj^Ues, 



3-leaved s. ; aizOidet, yellow mountain 
s. ; Aypn/^uZet, ladies' cushion a ; JItV- 
euZiM, yellow marsh s. ; Oentiana 
eampedria^ field gentian; O. vema, 
spring gentian ; Vryas oetopetala, 
mountain avens; Primtda farinosa, 
bird's^ye primrose; JEknkbiwn dUini' 
foUum, chickweed - leaved willow- 
herb ; E. (dpinum, alpine w.-h. ; Poly- 
sHehwn Lanchitu, alpine shield fern ; 
CystopterU derUaia, toothed bladder 
fern. 

Measrs. Backhouse, of York, have 
made a valuable collection of the 
plants in these parts, whose botany 
ihey have carefoliy studied. 

Few can sojourn in Teesdale with- 
out observing the singularly truthful, 
honest character of its inhabitants. 
"They are plain, sincere men in 
these parts, and if any one tells you 
a false tale, you may be sure it is 
because they're deceived," is the 
report of one who knew them well. 
They marry among themselves, and 
"Teesdale folks are all kin to one 
another." 

There is a wild moorland road 
from Newbiggen, 3 m. below the 
Tees Force to St. John's in Weardale 
(6 m.), 5 m. B. of which the Wear 
Valley Bly. may be joined at Stan- 
hope, to vary the excursion.] 
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Soute ^.-^Heighington — Bishops Auckland. Sect. Jf 

8 m. Evenwood Stat. A villag^* 
perfectly surrounded by collieriosr 
situated high on a hill above tli^ 
river Gaunless. Its exposed positior 
gave rise to the proverb, 



ROUTE 4. 

DARLINGTON TO BISHOPS AUCK- 
LAND, WOLSINGHAM, AND STAN- 
HOPE, BY RLY. LST. JOHN'S, 
WEARDALE.] 

On leaving Darlington, the Ely. 
(Stockton and Darlington) turns to 
the N.W. 

6 m. Aycliffe and Heighington 
Stat, 1} E. is the Aycliffe Stat on 
the North-Eastem Ely. rt. 1 m. Ay- 
diffe (Ete. 1). 1. 1 m. Heighinqton. 
The Church has some Norm, windows 
in its tower, and a good Norm, arch 
at the entrance of the chancel, orna- 
mented with a billet label. There 
is a fine wooden pulpit, dating from 
before the Reformation, with the 
inscription, "Orate pi aibsAlexandri 
Flettchar et Agnetis uxor ejus." 

3 m. S. W. is Walworth GasOe, 
built temp. Elizabeth by Thomas 
Jennison. James L rested here April 
14, 1603. 

8i m. ShMwh Stat. [Here' the 
Hagger Leazes Branch Ely., chiefly 
used for coals, turns off on 1. to 

2 m. St. Hderis AuckUmd Stat. 
The Church was once a chapelry be- 
longing to one of the Prebends of 
the neighbouring collegiate ch. of 
St. Andrew. " This building is late 
Norm., as is shown by the columns 
and arches of the nave. Its chancel 
walls and windows are E. E. No- 
thing can be said in praise of its 
exterior, which, from time and 
modem alterations, has almost en- 
tirely lost all original character. The 
high pews, with open balustraded 
tops, of about the year 1600, are 
remarkable.* ' — BUUnga. 

On a hill S.E. of this village is 
BrusseUon FoUy^ a tower built by 
one of the Oarrs, who formerly in- 
habited St. Helen's Auckland Hall. 



*' Evenwood, 
Where straight tree never stood." 

Traces of a moat are the only re- 
mains of a castle which once existed 
here 

6 Lands Stat. S.E. Cockfield Fell, 
which gives grazing to great flocks 
of geese, justly celebrated for their* 
delicacy and ilavour. " The mines at 
Cockfield are famous, and the pit 
which was open in the 14th centy. 
still throws up volumes of smoke, 
as far as the eye can reach." Tlie 
coal-field is here intersected by tbe 
great Greenstone Dyke, well known 
to geologists, which is quarried every- 
where on the fell for road-mending:. 
Cockfield Churchyard has the stone 
effigy of a girl, whom tradition 
asserts to have been drowned in the 
ancient moat of Cockfield Hall. Im- 
mediately S. is Raby Park (Rte. 3).J 

12 m. Bishops Au(Mand Stat, where 
the Rly. is joined by the Branch to 
Brancepeth and Durham. BisJiops 
Auckland {Inn: Bond's Talbot 
Hotel, good and reasonable) is a 
fiourishing town of 7279 inhab. on an 
eminence overlooking the Wear, just 
above its junction with the Gaunless. 
Its name and prosperity are dae to 
its being the residence or the Bishops 
of Durham. In Leland's time, " the 
town selfe of Akelande was of no 
estimation, yet was there a praty 
market of come." The opening of 
coal-mines has imparted much active 
industry to the neighbourhood. A 
Gothic Chapel, from designs of Sal- 
vin, has lately been erected in the 
market-place, Bishops A. being only 
a curacy attached to St. Andrew's 
Auckland. Also in the market-place 
is a Schoolhouse, built and endowed 
by the benevolent Bp. Barrington. 
Newton Bridjge of 2 segmental arches, 
(91 and 101 ft. span), over the Wear, . 
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was buQt by Bp. Bkurlaw in 1388. 
An almost obliterated inacription 
eommemorates " Sdward Palfrey's 
Leap, 1744." On the N. of the 
market-place is the approach to 

Auddomd CcuUe, the only one re- 
maming unooiKfiscated of the 6 castles 
and 8 manorial residences of the an- 
cient Bps. of Durham. The Park is 
entered from the town by a Gothic 
gatehouse, built by Bp. Trevor, 1760, 
which is uglier than any of its three 
predecessors, the works of Bps. 
Tnnstall, BcNoth, and Skirlaw. 

A stone screen on L, of low, open 
pointed arches, erected by Wy(Ut 
for Bp. Barrington, separates the 
Castle and its garden from the Park. 

The castle is beantifdlly placed 
on an enunence in the Park, and 
below, its well-wooded lawns slope 
down to the Grannless. It attained 
to the importance of a castle mider 
Bp. Antony Beck, 1283-1310 ; who 
'* first began to encastellate " the old 
" manor-^lace " of the Bps., which 
previonsly existed here, and added 
Tarions apartments, including ** the 
great haulle with divers pillars of 
black marble."— icfand. "Of this 
building the only remains are the 
chapel at the NJS. angle of the 
palace named after Beck, unless, in- 
deed, a small tower at the S.W. 
angle of the ont-buildings ; and all 
that remains of the ancient fortifica- 
tions may be ascribed to that date." 
— Billings. After the union with 
Scotland, the character of the build- 
ing as a fortress necessarily changed, 
and it was added to by a succession 
of bishops ; but most of the ancient 
palace was destroyed by Sir Arthur 
Haselrigge, to whom it was granted 
by the Parliament He built a mag^ 
nificent mansion with the materials, 
but when Bp. Cosin came back 
with the restoration, ** though he 
found in this a palace ready for his 
reception, by an excess of piety he 
declined nuking use of it, from the 
consideration that the stone of the 
ancient chapel had been sacrilegi- 
IDur, ^ iT.] 



ously applied to its building." — 
PennaiU, He therefore dest^^yed 
all the modem parts, and rebuilt 
the rest, thoroughly restoring the 
chapel at the same time. Cardinal 
Langley died here in the ''Inner 
Chamber," Nov. 28, 1437. Here 
also Bp. James died May 12, 1617, of 
a ** violent fit of strangury, brou^^ht 
on by perfect vexation at having 
been roundly and roughly scolded 
by James L in his own castle at 
litirham." Charles I. was received 
here as prince by Bp. Matthew, and 
afterwards as lone by Bp. Morton. 
He was here a third time as a pri- 
soner, after the bishops had been ex- 
pelled by the Parliament. 

The principal feature in the ex- 
terior of the Palace is the chapel, 
but on the 1. of the entrance is a 
fine bay window of the dining-room, 
ornamented with the arms of Bp. 
Tunstall, who built the upper part 
of it (1530-58) while the lower was 
part of the dining hall built by Bp. 
Ruthall (1509-22). The present 
drawing-room (60 ft. long, 30 ft. 
wide, ^ high) is greatly shorn of its 
former height and beauty by a stucco 
ceiling erected by Bp. Barrington, 
which hides the fine oaken roof of 
Bp. Cosin. Here are portraits of 
^ps. Tunstall, Crewe, Chandler, 
Butler, Talbot, Barrington (Sir T. 
Lawrence), Van Mildert (id.),Maltby, 
Longley, and Viiliers. The dining- 
room (60ft. long, 32 ft. wide, 27 high) 
contains some fine fall-lengths of 
Jacob and the 12 patriarchs, by 
Zurhercm (except Benjamin, which 
is a copy by Pond), also, the Latin 
Fathers by Blfjomart ; the 4 Evan- 
gelists (over the doors), Lanfrano ; 
and the Comaro family, Titian, The 
Housekeeper's Boom has some curi- 
ous oak panelling, emblazoned with 
coats of arms. That part of the 
building called " Scotland " (restored 
by Bishop Trevor) was erected by 
Bp. Tunstall, and was probably used 
for the reception of Scottish prison- 
ers or hostages. 

p 
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The Chapel (84^ ft long, 48 ft. 
wide) consufts of a nave and side 
ajjdee, divided by clustered marble 
pillars. In the centre oi the pave- 
ment is a huge slab of black marble 
with an inscription in immense 
letters, which covers the grave of 
the excellent Bp. Oosin (d. 1672), 
and which commemorates the resto- 
ration of the chapel under his care. 
" The windows, roofs, ceiling, stalls, 
pulpit, reading-desk, a magnificent 
wooden screen across the western 
compartment, and an entirely new 
casing of the S. wall with rusticated 
Italian masonry, are all his works. 
Excepting the last-mentioned addi- 
tion, in- which the rusticated work 
but ill assorts with the Gothic win- 
dows and pinnacles, all his restora- 
tions are m wondeifiilly good taste, 
when we consider the time at which 
they were made, between 1660 and 
leiOr-'BiUingB. "The misfortune of 
Bp. Oosin waste live when ch. archi- 
tecture wasat its lowest ebb, and there 
was no one to give a right direction to 
his munificence. He was, in fact, 
compelled to act as his own architect, 
little though he knew of the art. If 
he had not so acted, we probably 
should have had much greater cause 
for censure." — Baine. Bp. Oosin had 
always intended to be the first to be 
interred in his own chapel, and a cu- 
rious letter is preserved which loudly 
expresses his mdignation on hearing 
that his son-in-law, Mr. Davison, had 
been buried there before him. 

Bishop van Mildert (1826-36) did 
much to spoil the chapel, in coating 
the fine marble pillars vdth white- 
wash, and raising the floor of the 
aisles, which was formerly lower 
by two steps than that of the nave. 
Bt. of the entrance is a marble 
monument by NdOekens to Bp. Tre- 
vor (1752-71), wlio is represented 
seated with a book: he is not, how- 
ever, buned here, but at Qlynde in 
Sussex. Olose to this is the grave 
of the late Bp. ViUiers (1860-61). A 
niche and tomb remain in the ante- 



chapel, which were prepared for Bp. 
Egerton (1771-87), but never used. 
The eoiUe and diapd are ehown on 
application. 

The Park, which is always open 
to the public, is much resorted to by 
the inhabitants of the town. The 
walks by the side of the Gaunless 
have picturesque "bits" of over- 
hanging wood and rock. There is 
no old timber, as in the time of the 
Oommonwealth. ** Sir Arthur Hasel- 
rig left never a tree or pollard 
standing." The park was, however, 
replanted by Bp. Ooein, who also 
stocked it with deer, which have 
been necessarily abolished since the 
reduction of the episcopal revenues. 
It was in Auckland Park that the 
English forces united and encamped 
in Oct. 1346, before the battle of 
Neville's Oross. 

1^ S.E. 8t, Andrew Auckland, built 
by Bp. Beck about 1300, is a complete 
and very fine specimen of an E. E. 
cruciform Church, and " for extent of 
plan is the largest parochial edifice 
in the diocese, being nearly 170 ft. 
in length externally, with a transept 
rather more than half that extent. 
The vaulted porch is an interesting 
feature, as its semicircular groined 
ceiling is the only example of which 
the county can boast.'* There is a 
good plain timber roof. Among the 
broken brasses is that of Frides- 
monda, 1st wife of Bp. Barnes, 1581. 
The inscription beginning, "O Fri- 
desmonda vale," was touching ; but 
the bishop soon married again to Jane 
Dillycote, a Frenchwoman, The 
28 carved stalls in the chancel, of 
the same style as those at Darling- 
ton, shew the collegiate character of 
the ch.. which was founded for a 
Dean and 9 Prebendaries. A stone 
eiUgy, about 1500, represents one of 
the Belasys family. A fine cross- 
legged figure of wood, representing 
a knight in chain-armour, is sup- 
posed to be one of the Pollard 
family. 

Pollards' Lands, now part of 
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Bishops Auckknd, were foimerljthe 

nraperty of the fiimily of tiiat name, 

/hose ancestor, as a reward for slay- 

1^ a wild boar or a setpent, was 

lid to have had as much land 

gifen him as he could lide round 

while the bishop dined. The estates 

were held by tenure of presenting 

a frolchion to each bishop on his 

cntiance into the see with the 

wisds, **My Lord, I, in behalf of 

ojBel^ as well as of seTeral others, 

DOBsesBors of the Pollards' I^mds, do 

nnmbly present yon with this fiiul- 

chion, wherewith, as the tradition 

goeth, was slain of old a Tonomoua 

sapent, which did much harm to 

mau and beast, and by this service 

we hold our land." 

EWm (3 m. S.E.) gave the title of 
Baron, July 18, 1799, and of Earl, 
July 7, 1821, to the Bt Hon. John 
ScoH. 

13| m. Eiherley and WUton Stat. 
The coal-mineB of Etherley, a popu- 
loos and increasing pit-Tillage, are of 
great importance. 

14 WaUm Junet. SttU. [Here the 

Bly. divides. The Branch on the 1. 

t;oe8 to Stanhope, that on the rt. to 

Cold Bowley and Garrhouse, by 

*^ m. Chrook 8taL, whence the 

f VtJley Ely, for coals 

m^ off on rt. 

WT<ndaujo Slot The place is 

Ifrom a solitary iannhouse 

existed here before the pre- 

opulous viUa^ sprung mto 

Be with the discovery of iron. 

on ore is here found in the 

ein as the lead. The works, 

1845 by the Weardale Iron 

jmy, employ 1700 men. 

m. Ckid Bowley Stat. 5 m. N. 

Bridge, see Bte. 1. 

Jarrhoiue StaL Beyond this 

joins the Pontop and South 

tUy. for coal. Pontop is 

under a hill called Pontop 

5 m. N. of this is MedonuHey 

*-. Maiy Magdalen), in a 

m, aunost on the borders 

erland. The chancel is 



** a little E.E. gem.**— ^tStnpt. The 
E. window has 3 lancet lights. Be- 
low the altar steps are 2 curious 
heads of a king ana a bishop. Here 
the Scots crossed the Derwent by 
•• a tree-bridge," Feb. 28, 1644. Dr. 
Hunter, the antiquary, was a native 
ofMedomsley. N.W. of this is ii^b- 
ehetter, on the Derwent, which de- 
rives its name from St. Ebba, who is 
said to have founded a convent here 
in 660 ; the ch. is stUl dedicated to 
her. The remains of a Boman sta- 
tion Wbich exist here are supposed 
to be those of the ancient Vindo- 
mora. Dr. Hunter describes its val- 
lum and agger, the foundations of a 
square wateh-tower, and the aque- 
duct of the baths ; but the remains 
are now much obscured.] 

Continuing the Wear Valley Line, 
we reach 

15} m. Wition^e-Wear Stat. S. of 
the river is Witton CaeOe (H. Chay- 
tor, Esq.). The greater part of the 
present mansion is naodern, most of 
the old castle of the Eures, who 
held it by military service of the 
Bps. of Durham, having been de- 
stroyed by fire; but the whole has 
been restored as muc\ as possible in 
the original style, ana is a fine grey 
castellated buildiag, e\ibosomed in 
woods, and preserving its ancient 
keep. Sir Wm. Eure wab created a 
Baron by Henry VIII., ol account 
of his courage and loyalty, %nd tho 
vigour with which he wagid war 
against the Scots. 

20 m. Wolnngham Stat,, an ir- 
regular town of 5531 inhab. on the 
L bank of the Wear. The eh. has 
been rebuilt and a good school 
established. Near this are leadworks 
and limekilns. The valley of the 
Wear loses its wooded character at 
Wolsinghara, and becomes bare and 
open. 

•* At Wokingham, St. Godrio;(of 
Finchale) met with another holy 
hermit, who had been a) monk at 

f2 
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Durham, living in a cave in forests 
in which no man dare dwell, so did 
they swarm with packs of wolves ; 
and there the two good men dwelt 
together till the old hermit fell sick, 
and was like to die. Godric nursed 
him, and sate by him, to watch for 
his last breath. For the same 
longing had come over him which 
came over Marguerite d'Angouleme 
when she sate by the dying-bed of 
her favourite maid-of-honour — to see 
if the spirit, when it left the body, 
were visible, and what kind of thing 
it was. But worn out with watch- 
ing, Godric could not keep from 
sleep. All but despairing of his 
desire, he turned to the dying man, 
and spoke some such words as 
these : — * O spirit I who art diffused 
in that body in the likeness of Grod, 
and art still inside that breast, I 
adjure thee by the Highest, that thou 
leave not the prison of this thine habi- 
tation, while I am overcome by sleep 
and Imow not of it.' And so he feU 
asleep : but when he woke, the old 
hermit lay motionless and breathless. 
Poor Godric wept, called on the 
dead man, called on Qod ; his simple 
heart was set on seeing this one 
thing. And, behold, he was con- 
soled in a wondrous fashion. For 
about the third hour of the day the 
breath returned. Godric hung over 
him, watching his lips. Three heavy 
sighs he drew, then a shudder, an- 
other sigh : and then (so Godric was 
believed to have said in after years) 
he saw the spirit flit." — Kingsley'a 
* Hermits; p. 323. 

23 m. Froeterly Stat., near the 
entrance of the leadmining district. 

26 m. Stanhope Stat, {Inn: Phoe- 
nix), a market town of 5705 inhab., 
situated on the 1. bank of the Wear, 
and the principal place in the lead- 
mining district. The town is built of 
grey stone houses, and stands in a 
desolate valley, which is surrounded 
on four sides by the wild moorlands, 
black through three parts of the 



year, but in the autumn crimson 
from the blooming heather. Above 
the ridges rises the smoke of the 
neighbouring lead-mines. The ap- 
proach to the town, on the 1., has a 
fine row of lime-trees, which form a 
screen to the grounds of the immense 
i2ector2/-HotMe, built by Phillpotts, Bp. 
of Exeter, when rector of Stanhope. 
The living was formerly one of the 
richest in England, being nearly 
8000^ per ann., a revenue chiefly 
derived from minerals. In the mar- 
ket-place are , a fountain with a 
conical top, and the stem of the old 
Gross, approached by 5 stone steps ; 
on the S. is the Castle, a modern 
castellated mansion ; on the N., sur- 
rounded by a belt of elms and syca- 
mores, is the 

Church of St, Stomas, with a hog- 
backed roof It is chiefly Norm., 
of very simple character. The open 
seats of oak with balustraded backs 
are curious. In the E. window are 
some misplaced fragments of ancient 
glass. The chancel contains some 
stall-work of Chas. II., and some cu- 
rious carvings of Adam and Eve with 
the serpent, and Christ appeariuj^ to 
Peter while fishing, brought &om 
the rectory. The (modem) font is 
a fine specimen of Stanhope marble 
fix)m Bishopley quarry. 

N. of the town is the small cave 
called Heatherburn, and S. of it are 
Dunkirk, and Fairy holes ; but they 
have been much broken into for the 
sake of the limestone. Stanhope 
derives its name, signifying Stone- 
hill, from the castle haugh, a forti- 
fied mound, now destroyed, v^hich 
rose 108 ft. from the river. 

The beautiM spotted black 
*' Stanhope marble " is chiefiy found 
at Wolsingham. It has been used 
in ornamenting most of the principal 
buildings in the county ; the pillars 
of the Galilee of Durham Cathedral 
and those of the Bishop's Chapel at 
Auckland are from it. 

6 m. S. on "Park-Pike," is a pil- 
lar bearing the initials L. M., and 
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commonly called '*ihe Long Man* a 

Grave." 

The Weardale Iron Company's 
Works aie -withm a mile of the town. 
These and other branches of indus- 
try are greatly promoted by the 
Vear Talley Xine, by which the 
coal, iroQ, and lead can be conv^ed 
to &e sea at either South Shields, 
SuDderland, Hartlepool, or Fort 
ClaicQce. 

N. of Stanliope are wild nncnlti- 
Tated moorlands, which once formed 
part of the famous Park of the Bps. 
of Durham. Its gates still remain. 
Here the bisliopB rode forth to hmit, 
and exacted the fulfilment of the 
Tarious feudal services of their ten- 
ants, some of whom were compelled 
to furnish the horns, others the 
horses, others the hunting-lodge, 
while the men of Stanhope were 
compelled to carry away the slaugh- 
tered Tenison to the castles of Auck- 
land and Durham. 

Froissart giyes a minute and curi- 
ous account of the scenes which oc- 
curred here in 1327, when the Eng- 
lish army of Edward III. was for 24 
days encamped on these moorlands, 
opposite the Scots under James Earl 
of Douglas, without being able to 
bring them to an engagement The 
Scots moved their position rq)eat- 
edly, replying to the proposals of the 
English heralds, <* that &e king and 
his barons saw they were in his 
kingdom, and had burnt and pillaged 
wherever they had passed ; and that 
if it displeased the king, he might 
come and amend it, for they would 
tarry there as long as it pleased 
them.** The English meanwhile 
"lay very uncomfortably upon the 
hard ground, among rocks and stones 
with their armour on; nor could 
they ^et any stakes for the purpose 
of tym^ their horses, or procure 
either htter, or forage, or any bushes 
to make fire.*' The Scottish army 
eventually decamped altogether, 
leaving behind them "more than 
500 Isurge cattle" which they had 



killed, 800 caldrons made of leather 
with the hair on the outside, 100 
spits with meat on them prepared 
for roasting;, and more than 10,000 
pairs of old worxbout shoes, made of 
undressed leather! 

N. of the Wear is a Camp, 70 by 
60 paces, connected with an en- 
trenchment on the S. bank. The 
**CasUes'' found here on the hills 
are oblong, 208 ft by 218, with walls 
26 ft. thick at the base, built of 

Sebble stones and defended by a 
itch. 

[The omnibus from Stanhope 
Stat, continues its route for 8 m. to 
8t, John's Weardale and St. John's 
Chapd, in the midst of the lead- 
mimng district. About 2 m. from 
Stanhope the road crosses Boohhope 
Bum, just before it falls into tne 
Wear. The ballad of Bookhopc 
Byde, composed 1572 (given in Sir 
Cuthbert Sharpe*B *Bii^oprio Gar- 
land,' an interesting collection of 
local poetry and traditions), is one 
of the most popular of northern songs. 
It commemorates a famous raid of 
the Tynedale robbers, Dec. 8, 1569, 
when they took advantage of the 
preoccupation caused by the great 
Korthem Rebellion, to make a ma- 
rauding expedition into Weardale.] 

1} W. of St. John's is Newhotise, 
the residence of Mr. Sopwith, chief 
agent of the mines of W. B. Beau- 
mont, Esq. {see Introduction). The 
principal mine is about 10 m. from 
Stanhope. Further W. the country 
assumes a bleak and desolate aspect, 
and the greatest elevation in tho 
county of Durham is attained at 
KtUiape Law, beneath which is the 
source of the river Wear, and near 
which, at KiUiope Cross, the counties 
of Korthumbertand, Durham, and 
Cumberland meet, and the main road 
extends over a less elevated part of 
the summit into Alston Moor. 

[9 m. N. of Stanhope, by a wild 
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drive across the moors, is Blanchland, 
(in Northumberland, see Rte. 14), a 
place of great interest. 1 m. S.W. of 
this, in the churchyard of Hurutan- 
worth (in Durham), on the S. side of 
the Derwent, is a very extraordinary 
arched vault, 45 ft. long and 25 wide, 
turfed over, which has probably been 
used for securing goods and cattle, 
during the Scottish raids. 

About 9 m. N.E. of Stanhope is 
Muggleswick, where a picturesque 
fragment remains of the aneient hunt- 
ing palace of the Priors of Durham, in 
the valley of the Derwent. Prior 
Hugh enclosed a park here, 3 m. long 
by 2 m. wide, in the 13th centy. Ed- 
ward Ward, a gigantic hunter, is 
buried in the churchyard. Tradition 
declares that a &.vourite hound lit- 
tered in his wooden shoe. All the 
mines within 12 m. of Muggleswick 
were granted for 21 years to George 
Duke of Buckingham, by Charles I. 
^ In the neighbouring ch. of 8t Ed- 
' mimd of Edmondhyera, the ancient 
stone altar has been discovered.] 

The strength and courage of Wear- 
dale men are proverbial, and are 
alluded to in the ballad of Bookhope 
Ryde. 

" The Weardale men they have good hearts, 
« They are aa stif as any tree; 
And if they'd every one been slain. 
Never a foot bode man would flee." 



ROUTE 5. 

LEAMSIDE TO BISHOPS-AUCKLAND, 
BYRLY. (DURHAM ASD BRANCE- 
PETH.) 

Oarriages are changed for Durham 
at Leamside Junct, Stat, (Bte. 2), 
whence the branch rly., turning to 
the W., soon enters Kepyer Wood, 
where it crosses the deep ravine of 
the Wear by Bdmont Viaduct, a lofty 
bridge, 130 ft. in height, supported 
on rtone piers which were brought 
from the Roman quarry at Rat- 
chester. 

rt. Newton Hofl, a large red-brick 
mansion, long the property of the 
Liddells. 

1. the straggling suburb of OiUy- 
gate, stretching almost to Sherbum 
along the ridge of the hiU, below 
whidi on the bank of the Wear 
is the yawning Gothic gateway of 
Kepyer Hospital. Beyond, the cathe- 
dral of Durham rises on its steep, 
wooded hill, washed by the river 
Wear. The scene is backed by the 
hills which were the battle-field of 
Neville's Cross, and the whole forms 
undoubtedly the finest city view in 
England. 

8 m. Durham Stat,, see Rte. 1. 



On leaving Durham the rly. passes 
through a deep cutting in the Red 
Hills, and then by an embankment 
across the valley of the Browney, a 
little below King David's bridge. 

7^ m. Brancepeth Stat. 1., 5 mi- 
nutes' walk from the stat., passing 
Uie neat school and village, is 

The ancient Castle of (he NeviUea 
(Viscount Boyne), who lived here for 
several centuries in great splendour. 
The estate originally belonged to the 
old Saxon family of Buhner, and 
passed from th^n to the Nevilles, on 
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the marriage of Emma Bnlmer. the 
heiress of j^nnoepetli, with Otdtbej^ 
gnndMm of the Gilbert Neyille who 
came o^er with the Conqueror. Hi- 
ther, in 1569, Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Northmnberland, came by night to 
jom Neville, Earl d WestnuncUmd, 
when sospected of plotting the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Norfolk with 
Maiy Q. ci Soots. After which, 

■* Far and near 
From ereiy aide came noisy awanna 
Of peasants tn their homely gear; 
And mixed wltii theae to Brancepeth came 
Grave gentry of estate and name. 
And captains known for worth tn arma, 
And played the Earls. In self-defence. 
To xlae and prove their innocence." 

WOBDeWVMTB. 

Hence the rebel army set out to tlie 
Ruaing of the North, after which 
&tal rebellion the Nevilles were for 
ever deprived of their great estates 
'see Bal^ Oastle, Rte. 3). From this 
time the Brancepeth property was 
vested in the crown, till 1629, when 
it was sold by Chas. I., and, after 
passing throogh the hands of various 
possessors, was bought with its ru- 
ined castle half a oenty. ago, by Wm. 
Russell, Esq., whose son raised the 
present structure. On his death it 
passed to his sister. Lady Boyne. 

Branoepeth castle is said to be the 
earliest castellated building in the 
ooun^ : but its situation is low, and 
its ^ect insignificant. Some pic- 
turesque ancient walls and turrets 
remain on its W. and S. sides, but 
modem windows have been inserted 
in these, and new buildings con- 
structed in a style wholly at variance 
with the original. Yrom the W. 
alone, where it rises fiom a small 
brook, the castle, when seen trom a 
si^cient distance, has a stately and 
feudal appearance. 

At the N.E. angle an ugly modem 
gateway of debaised Norm, forms 
the entrance to a large courtyard, in 
which very little of the original' 
building is visible. 

In the interior, the cellars arc the 
only part of the castle worth visiting ; 



these retain their ancient groining. 
The room called ** the Barwuf HaU '* 
is ancient, and contains a collection 
of weapons, some of wliioh are said to 
have figured in the battle of Nerille'i 
Gross. At the extremity is a window, 
filled with stained glass by CoUier, 
representing the battle. Two fine 
modem chimney-pieces have basts of 
Hilton and Shal^peaie, Locke and 
Bacon. 

The Brawn's heads carved upon 
the furniture commemorate the tra- 
ditional origin of the name Brance- 
peth (Brawn's path), from the trade of 
a huge wild-boar, which used to pass 
through, searching for prey, from its 
kur on Brandon (Brawn-den) hill. 

" He feared not ye lonte with bya staffe, 
Nor yet for ye knyghte in his mavle ; 
He cared no more for ye monk with hys 
boke 
Thau the fyendis In depe Ooix Dale. 

Then oute spake Hodge, yt wyghte soe bolde, 

Yt wous on Ferle hye, 
And he bathe swome by 8eynct Gudberte 
hys rode, 

Yt tbys borrlde brawne shall dye." 

Hodge, in &ct, dug a pitfall at 
Gleve's Gross, near Merrington (a 
stone marks the spot), into which 
the brawn fell and had his head 
cutoff. 

The Cfmrch of 8t. Brandon, which 
stands close to the castle, is one of 
the most remarkable in the coimty, 
and remains in its original state, un- 
injured except by the hand of time. 
" The tower is E. E. ; the octagonal 
columns and arches of the nave and 
tmnsept are Dec. ; the chancel, with 
a room attached to its N. side, and 
a chantry chapel — ^now the vestry — 
in the angle of the S. transept and 
chancel, are of the period verging in 
the Perp. styles The nave, clere- 
story, and roof are late Perp., after 
1500, and following this in point of 
date (before 1600) are the Elizabethan 
fittings, which include the pews, 
pulpit, and reading-desk." {Billings,) 
The dark colouring and rich carving 
of these pews give the church a mos* 
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pictaresque appearance, which is en- 
hanced by the delicately carved chan- 
cel screen and by the figures of Balph, 
2nd Earl of Westmoreland (d. 1485), 
and his 2nd wife, Margaret, which, 
carved in black oak, lie with clasped 
hands on the floor before the altar. 
In the K. transept is an older (stone) 
effigy of one of the Nevilles, a knight 
in chain-aimour. The brass of R. Drax 
is 1456. The ancient oak Begister 
Chest (abont 1450) is richly carved. 
But the great curiosity of the ch. is the 
extraordinary mass of illuminated geo- 
metrical panels, now nailed against 
the wall, but probably once the canopy 
of the ancient rood-screen. They 
have been described in a volume by 
Billings. 

Bp. Gosin was rector of this church, 
before his elevation to the see in 1660. 
The quaint porch on the N. of the 
nave was built by him. He also 
added the lofty carved canopy, which 
surmounts the ancient font of Stan- 
hope marble, with the altar, and pro- 
bably part of the stall-work. The 
large oak tablet with Corinthian co- 
lumns, on the N. wall of the chancel, 
was intended for his epitaph, which 
was never supplied. The ch. has 
been allowed to fieJl greatly to decay, 
and a curious clock given by the 
Calverleys has been destroyed. 

BrancUm HiO, 875 ft. high, has 
an oblong tumulus, 120 paces in cir- 
cumference and 24 in height. 

2 J 8.W. is WTtitworthParlci'Rohert 
Buncombe Shafto, Esq.), containing 
a portrait of " Bonnie Bobbie Shafto," 
who is represented young and hand- 
some, with yellow hair. Miss Bella- 
syse, once the heiress of Brancepeth, 
is said to have died of love for him : 

" Bobbie Sbafto's gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee; 
He'll come back and many me, 
Bonnie Bobbie Shaftoe. 

Bobbie Sbafto's bright and fair, 
Combing down his yellow hair ; 
He's my ain for evermair, 
Bonnie Bobbie Sbaftue." 



The family was of great importano& 
in very early times, for, at the " Raid 
of the Redswire " in 1575, one of the 
English war-cries was " A Schaftan 
and a Fenwickl" and amongst the 
many wounded English, 

** Yoong Heniy Schaftan he Is hurt; 
A soldier shot him with a bow." 

In the churchyard is the effigy of a 
knight in armour, with closed vizor, 
and of a female with the arms raised. 

Adjoining Whitworth, on the S.E., 
is Old Park, an ancient estate of the 
Bishops of Durham. The poet Gray 
frequently visited Dr. Whiten here 
in die old manor-house. 

9 m. WiUingUm Stat,, in the midst 
of a hideous colliery. 

13} m. Bi8hop$Aucikland Stat, See 
Bte. 4. 



ROUTE 6. 

DARUNGTON TO STOCKTON, BY RLT. 
11| m. [DINSDALE AND SOCK- 
BURNE.] 

7 trains run daily to Stockton in 
i an hour. This Ely. follows, as 
&r as Preston Junct. Stat, the line 
from Auckland and Darlington to 
Redcar in Yorkshire. It is remark- 
able as the first passenger line opened 
in Great Britain, though it was ori- 
ginally intended only for the carriage 
of coids from Witton Colliery, a few 
miles above Darlington, to Stockton- 
on-Tees. It was first projected in 
1817 by Edward Pease, a Darlington 
Quaker, a man of whom one who 
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hew him said that " he was a man 
tLo could see 100 years ahead.*' So 
Joanj of the Society of Friends took 
shares, that it obtained the name, 
which it still enjoys, of " the Quakers' 
line." The passing of the Act for 
the riy. was delayed for some years 
by the opposition of the Duke of 
Cleveland and others, bnt it was 
eTentaaDy obtained April 19, 1821. 
^ige Stephenson, "the &ther of 
rail^yg,'* at that time only the 
epgine-wright of Eillingworth Gol- 
&ry, was appointed surveyor and 
eogineer of the line, and the sight 
of the rode locomotives which he 
had already constracted at KUling- 
worth had such an influence wiu 
Mr. Pease, that in the amended 
Stockton and Darlington Bly. Act 
(passed in 1823) a clause was in- 
serted, taking power to "work 
the ndlway by means of locomo- 
tires, and to employ them in the 
haulage of passengers as well as 
merchandise." 

** The railway was opened for traffic 
^pt. 27, 1825. An immense con- 
^^oox9e assembled to witness the cere- 
mony. Some went to rejoice, some 
to see the * bubble burst,' and there 
were many prophets of evil who 
would not miss the blowing up of 
the boasted travelling engine. The 
astonished local paper exclaims, * The 
<^Qgine started off with its immense 
^^ (of 38 carriages) ; and such was 
its velocity, that in some parts the 
^peed was frequently 12 m. an hour.' 
By the time the tiain reached Stock- 
ton on its return there were about 
60O persons in the train or hanging 
on the waggons, which must have 
gone at a safe and steady pace of 
^ni 4 to 6 m. an hour from Darling- 
^Q* * Its arrival excited deep interest 
and admiration.' " 

The original cost of the line was 
only 125,0002., contributed by 66 
shareholders. Its results were such 
as to sorprise even the most sanguine 
of its projectors, who had chiefly 
celled upon obtaining profit by the 



carriage of coals for land sale at the 
stations along the line, whereas the 
haulage of coal to the seaporis for 
exportation to the London market 
was not contemplated as possible. In 
the course of a few years, however, 
the annual shipment of coal led by 
the Stockton and Darlington Bly. 
to Stockton and Middlesborough ex- 
ceeded 500,000 tons, and it has since 
fi&r surpassed this amount. 

Passenger traffic was not at first 
thought of, but afterwards it was 
determined to make trial of a railway- 
coach. The first passenger-carriage, 
bmlt from designs of Stephenson 
himself, was a modest, somewhat un- 
couth machine, resembling a caravan 
such as is seen at oountzy fairs. A 
row of seats ran along each side of 
the interior, and a long deal table 
was fixed in the centre, the access 
being by means of a door at the end, 
after the manner of an omnibus. 
Stephenson named it "the Experi- 
ment." It was first started Oct. 10, 
1825, and, bein^ drawn by one horse, 
performed the journey from Darling- 
ton to Stockton daily, adoomplishing 
the distance of 12 m. in about 2 hrs. 
The &re charged was 1«., without 
distinction of class. The speculation 
answered so well, that the " Experi- 
ment" was soon banished to the 
coel-district, and its place supplied 
by other vehicles — old stage-coach 
bodies, purchased by the company, 
mounted on frames with flange 
wheels, and let out to coaching Com- 
panies, who horsed and managed 
them. One was composed of 2 
mourning-coaches, and was thus an 
approxiDQation to the real rly .-coach. 
At length the increasing traffic 
obliged the directors to take the line 
(formerly free to all who chose to 
use it at prescribed rates) entirely 
into their own hands, and thus in 
course of time new carriages were 
built, until regular passenger trains 
were run, drawn by a locomotive 
engine ; but not until the Liverpool 
and Manchester Company had esta* 

I<3 
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blished paBsenger trains as a distinct 
branch of their traffic. 

The 3 looomotiTes constnicted hy 
George Stephenson wereirom the first 
regularly employed to work the coal- 
trsons, and their speed, slow though 
it was in those days, was legutied 
as something marvellous ; a race ac- 
tually came off between the engine 
*' Locomotion '* and one of the stage- 
coaches travelling from Darlington 
by the ordinary road, and it was con- 
sidered a great triumph of mechanical 
skill that the locomotive reached 
Stockton first, beating the stage- 
coach by about 100 yds. This engine, 
the first that travelled upon the first 
public railway, has recently been 
placed upon a pedestal at the Dar- 
lington Kly. Stat. " The commercial 
success of the Darlington and Stock- 
ton Rly. may be justly characterised 
as the turning point of the railway 
system.*' — See Simles' * Life of George 
Stephenson,* 

4} m. Middleton and Dinsdale StaL 
An omnibus runs hence to the little 
inn at Middleton^oTie'Row, a pleasant 
village beautifully situated on a 
height above the Tees, and much 
resorted to during the summer 
months for the sake of the neigh- 
bouring mineral spring. 

S. of Middleton (2} m. from the 
stat.), in a retired spot on the banks 
of the Tees, is Dinsdale Spa, Its 
spring was discovered in 1789, while 
boring for coal, when, at a depth of 
72 ft. in the whinstone rock, the 
water burst forth with a strong sul- 
phureous smoke and smeU. It was 
only used by the neighbouring vil- 
lagers till 1797» when a regular 
bathing-house was erected for the 
use of visitors, most ci whom lodge 
in the adjacent village of Middle- 
ton. The Bath-house is an exceed- 
, ingly plain building, but well suited 
for the purpose. Sir G. Scudamore 
describes the ingredients in a gallon 
of the mineral water as — 



Muriate of magnesia 

„ SOuft • • 

Salpbate of soda 

n lime . . 

CSftrbonateoflime . 



6 grains. 
28*6 
64 
119 
12-6 
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Dinsdale Parht on a wooded height 
above the river, opened as a hotel in 
1829, was not found sufficiently re- 
munerative, and is now a private 
lunatic asylum. The village contaiDs 
a Manor-House of the Place family, 
near which is the Church, containing 
a good incised cross. Jolm of Dar- 
UngUm, an ecclesiastic praised by 
Matthew of Paris as of " excellent 
vigour of mind, both in literature and 
council," was bom here. He was 
confessor to King Henry III. and 
Abp. of Dublin. 

1 m. beyond Dinsdale, in a lovely 
situation near the river, are the re- 
mains of The Leper^s BaOi, whose 
waters, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, emit a disagreeable sul- 
phuric smell. They are said to turn 
those who bathe in them either white 
or green. 

Below the village stood the ancient 
Pounteys Bridge (Pons-Teys) over 
the Tees, probably the earliest 
erected over tiie river, and of Saxon, 
if not of Boman, origin. It was de- 
fended on either side, and before the 
erection of Croft Bridge was the 

Erincipal entrance into the county 
'om the S. By its side were a hos- 
telry, a chapel of St. John, and a 
hermitage, which was inhabited in 
1426. Nothing remains, except the 
foundations of the bridge, which 
may be seen in the river-bed at low 
water. 

1} m. S.W. is Neasham, where the 
monks who bore the body of St. Guth- 
bert forded the Tees on their way to 
Ripon. There was a very ancient 
Benedictine nunnery here, of which 
only the foundations remain, near the 
ford. 

Neaxham Abbey (Mrs. Wilkinson) 
is a modem house. Neasham HaU 
(James Cookson, Esq.), known as 
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the place where many thorough- 
bred laoe-horses have been bred, is 
well atoated above a bend of the 

riyer. 

4 m. S. of Dinsdale (7 m. from 
DBilington) is Socfdmme, described 
by lidand as ** almost an isle," thoui?h 
only a peninanla b^irt on two sides 
by tiiie Tees. It is celebrated in 
the legend and ballad of the Sock- 
bmne Worm, which is thns described 
in the Bowes MSS., p. 51 : " Sir John 
Conyers, Knt., slewyt monstrous and 
poysonons Tennine or wyveme, and 
aske or werme, which oTorthrew and 
devonred many people in fight, for 
yt ye sent of yt poison was so strong, 
that no person might abyde it. But 
before he made this enterprise, hav- 
ing bat one sonne, he went to the 
ch.of Sockbtnme in compleate armour, 
and offered np yt his onely Sonne to 
ye Holy Ghost. Yt place where this 
great serpent laye was called Grey- 
stane ; and this John lieth buried m 
Sockbnme Gh. in complete armour 
before the Conquest*' 

The story differs little from those 
of the Liambton Worm and the 
Laddley Worm of Spindleston Heugh. 
Tradition says that the Gonyers of 
this enterprise was covered with 
razors like the hero of Lambton. 
The exploit was commemorated in 
the service by which the manor 
of Sockbume was held, the exist- 
ence of which is mentioned as early 
as 1396. The lord of Sockbume 
meeting every bishq> of Durham 
on his first entrance into his dio- 
cese, presented him with the famous 
fidchion, with which the worm was 
said to have been slain, saying, 
**My lord bishop, I here present 
you with the fiilchion, wherewith 
the champion Gonyers slew the 
worm, dragon, or fiery flying serpent, 
which destroyed man, woman, and 
child; in memory of which, the 
king then reigning gave him the 
nianor of Sockbume, to hold l^ this 
tenure, that, upon the first entrance 



of every bishop into the county, the 
fiilchion should be presented." The 
bishop then took the falchion into 
his hand, and immediately returned 
it to the lord of Sockbume, wishing 
him health, and a long ei^oyment of 
the manor. 

The ceremony was last observed 
on the accession of Bishop Van 
Mildert, to whom the steward of Sir 
Edward Blackett presented the fid- 
chion on Croft Bridge. Surtees 
remarks that it would be no difficult 
matter, with less theory than is ad- 
mitted into very grave works, to 
connect the Mchion legend of Sock- 
bume with the real exploits of the 
constable (Roger de Gonyers) at 
Bishopton, Genders playing the part 
of dragon. With this idea idso is 
the rhyme ; — 

** Sockbonie, where Gonyen bo tnuty 
A huge Berpent did dish up, 
That elae did eat the Bi»h-ap ; 
But now his old fUchkm's irown maty, 
grown rusty." 

The fiedchion is now preserved in the 
haU of Bir E. Blackett at Matfen 
(Rte. 14). 

**Two fiEmulies of ancient gentry, 
and the little female monastery of 
Neasham, possessed the whole of this 
green peninsula. The nunute paro- 
chial divisions of the district prove 
its early settlement and cultivation. 
No fairer spot could attract the no- 
tice of a Norman soldier ; and no- 
where were his descendants more 
likely to transmit their possessions in 
deep hereditary peace. The knights 
of the Tees might mingle in the 
border war&re ; but the bugle horn 
of an assailant would seldom startle 
the inmates of their quiet' halls. 
Their mansions stood without tower 
or fort. Dinsdale had only its fosse; 
and Sockbume on its level lawn was 
guarded only by the ciroling sweep 
of the Tees. The sale of the estates 
to wealthy families, already possessed 
of hereditary seats, has occasioned, 
within the last century, the desertion 
of these ancient halls and quiet 
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fields, which now breathe a spirit of 
even deeper retirement." — Surtees. 

The ancient manor-house of Ck>n- 
yers is destroyed. The Church, 
which rose beside it, "standing 
lonely on its level green, having sur- 
vived the halls of ite ancient patrons," 
has been dismantled within the last 
ten years, and a modem building 
erected in its stead, on the Yorkshire 
side of the river. The ruined arches 
of the old chapel are over-shadowed 
by elder trees, which are grouped 
among broken tombstones and £reLg- 
ments of carving, some of which are 
of great antiquity, and relics of an 
earlier and Norm. ch. The Gonyers 
monuments and brasses, which £^ed 
a chapel on its N. side, have been 
dispersed. The effigy said to repre- 
sent the slayer of the worm is 
alone retained as an ornament of the 
modem manor-house (Sir E. Blackett, 
Bt.). It is that of a cross-legged 
knight of the 18th centy., in chain- 
armour, with his feet resting upon a 
lion in deadly struggle with a ¥dnged 
worm or griffin. 

A magnificent chestnut, said to be 
1100 years old, is called The Wishing 
Tree, and it is the local beUef that 
any wish made beneath its shadow is 
sure to be granted. The wooded 
banks of the Tees are here of great 
beauty and are enamelled with fiowers 
in spring. The rare blue anemone 
{Anemone Apennina) is found here 
wild. 

Wordsworth and his sister passed 
the greater part of the year 1790 at 
Sockbume-qn-Tees with their kin- 
dred the Hutchinsons. 

The family of Gonyers descended 
from Soger de Gonyers, (appointed 
Gonstable of Durham Gastle by the 
Gonqueror,) whose son Bogerwasthe 
defender of Bp. St. &rbara at 
Bishopton (Bte. 7). The family was 
one of the noblest in the north, and 
was allied with those of Vescy, Fau- 
conberg and Neville, Scroope, Dacre, 
f^tzhugh, Lumley, Beauchamp,lNew- 
burgh, Berkeley, Lisle, and Tyas, 



Its last representative. Sir Thoraae 
Gonyers, was nev^heless reduced to 
the condition of a pauper in tlic 
parish workhouse of Chester-le-Street, 
whence he was rescued by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Surtees, a few montlia 
before his death in 1810. 

[1 m. N.W. of the Ely. Stat, is 
Sctdherge (the TTill of Pleas), wfalcli 
became attached to the palatinate in 
the time of Bp. Pudsey, who pur- 
chased it for 11,0002. fix)m Bichard I., 
(when he was in need of funds for tlie 
Grusades), together with the earldom 
of Northumberland for life. " See," 
said King Bichard, "out of an old 
prelate, I have made a young earl." 

At this time Sadberge was a place 
of great size, and was the capital of 
an important wapentake or hundred, 
having its sheriff, coroners, and 
other civil officers. ** In the time of 
Bp. Langley, it was asserted that 
Barnard Gastle, Marwood, Gleatham, 
Eggleston, Langton, Middleton in 
Teesdale, Newbiggin, Stainton, and 
other places in the western extremity 
of Durham, were members of this 
wapentake. There was a gaol for 
prisoners at Sadberge, and sundry 
manors and lands were held by the 
special service of maintaining the 
same, and supporting the prisoners " 
— Hutchinson. The village is now 
quite insignificant, and bears no 
tirace of its former consequence. 

On the hill called BlacMaio, a cross 
was set up, formed from the mast of 
the first wreck which occurred at 
Hartiepool, after the grant of all 
wai& and strays, to Bishop Poore. A 
candlestick was made from the yard 
for the ch. of Sadberge.] 

8 m. Yarm Stat, } m. S. is Eggles- 
diffe (Ghurch- cliff), picturesquely 
situated on the steep N. bank of the 
Tees, with a beautiful view of the 
blue Gleveland hills. The Church of 
St. John Baptist has, in the porch 
called Pemberton's, a figure of a 
knight (an Aslackby) in chain ar- 
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moor. West, Bp. of Ely, and laaac 
Bafflie^ the oiientad miflsioDarj, were 
lectcHB of this pe^rish. 

Here an ancient BridgeatS pointed 
nches, built by Sp. Skurlawe, crossefl 
the Tees to ITarm in Yorkshire. At 
this point also the Noith-Eastem Bly. 
enleis the oounty by a viaduct of 43 
aiclies. 

IWton Church (2^ m. N.)> oon- 
taina an effigy of a knight in armour, 
snppoeed to be one of &e Giowers. 

2 m. K. W. Lang Newlon Church (St 
Mary's), built 1857, contains the 
monmnent of the late Marquis of 
LoQdonderry (d. March 6, 1854), 
by Montu Other monmnents of the 
Vanes are relics of an older ch. on 
this site, including that of Gteorge, 
4th son of Sir Harry Vane the elder, 
with the epitaph : 

" His honour wonne i' the field lies here In 

aQSt, 
His honotir got l^ grace diall never rnst; 
The fcnner fadeB, the latto- shall &Ue never : 
For why, he was 8f Qeorge once, bat S' George 

ever." 

10 m. Preston Jund. Stat. Here the 
Rly. to Thirsk, Leeds, &c., branches 
off S. At Pregton Quarry, the Basaltic 
Dyke, which extends for above 60 m. 
^from beyond Cockfield), crosses the 
Tees. The river is traversed by a 

wooden bridge to reach 

« 

.11} m. Stockton StaJL, on the rt. 
Ixmk, near the bridge, and } m. 
from the inns, to which there are om- 
nibuses. 

Stocktofironr Tccs (Inns : Black lion, 
Hmiter's Hotel, Talbot) is an ancient 
borough (pop. 39,238) and port upon 
the high N. bank of the Tees, 10 m. 
from the sea. It derives great ad- 
vantages firom its position on 3 rlys., 
by wMch it has been converted into 
a vast depot for the coals which they 
bring' down to the qnays and staiths 
on tl ' Tees ; bat it has suffered in 
its commercial interests as a port 



since the creation of Middlesboiough 
on the Yorkshire bank of the Tees 
and much nearer the sea, though its 
annual customs still amount to 
90,000{. There are manufactories of 
sailcloth, of linen, and of pottery ; a 
cotton-mill has been established, and 
the yards for shipbuilding are very 
extensive. 

The chief feature of the town is its 
High Street, also used as a market- 
place, which has the reputation of 
being &e widest street in England. 
Its houses are brick, the only stone 
houses in Stockton being tiiose built 
from the remains of the ancient 
castle. In the centre is the Town 
House, a foreign-looking building, 
with a clock-tower. This street is 
notable for its cleanliness, but the 
rest of the town is a dirly collection 
of narrow lanes. Near tne entrance 
of the High Street is St. Thomaa* 
Church, an ugly brick building, of 
which George Stanley Faber was 
vicar, 1805-9. The Borough HaO^ 
80 ft by 36, was opened 1 852. Joseph 
Ritson, the antiquary, was born at 
Stockton, 1752. 

At the end of the High Street, on 
1., is the only remnant of the ancient 
Ccutie, a short massive stone tower 
into which some fragments of carving 
are built. 

The manor was granted to the see 
of Durham soon after the Conquest, 
and a castle was built at a very early 
period, in which Bp. Pictavia received 
a visit from King John in 1214, and 
whither Bp. Farnham " betoke him- 
self to contemplacion," after he had 
abdicated, and died in 1257. The 
fortress or manor was rebuilt by Bp. 
KeUaw in the^ beginning of the 14th 
cent, and was again repaired by Bp. 
Barnes in 1578. Bp. Matthew took 
refuge here from the plague in 1597, 
and Bp. Morton from the rebels in 
1640. Stockton Castle was taken by 
the Parliamentarians in 1644, and 
destroyed 1647-52. 

Beyond the castie is a Bridge of 
5 arches connecting the town witi^ 
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South Stockton on the rt. bank of the 
Tees. 

At Norton, 2 m. N. of Stockton, a 
collegiate ch. existed in the 13th 
oenty. In the Blakiston Porch, ad- 
joining the present ch., is the effigy 
of a knight of that &mily. 

Stockton is connected with the 
West Hartlepool Bly. by a branch 
of 2} m. to the Norton Junct. Stat 
(Rte. 7). 



ROUTE 7. 

FERRYHILL TO WEST HARTLEPOOL, 
BY KLT. [BILLINGHAM KSO GREAT- 
HAM.] 

2} m. Sedgefidd 8tat.XBee Bte. 1). 

"Die line is joined by a branch line 
for coals from Sims Pasture Stat 
before reaching 

6^ m. Carliin 8tai. ^ m. S» is Red- 
marshal (Red-mere-hill), where the 
Church of St, CtUhbert has a Norm, 
chancel arch, 3 Perp. sedilia, and in 
the S. transept, called Glaxton's 
Porch, a fine altar-tomb of alabaster, 
with mutilated effigies representing 
J. Langton of Wynyard(d. 1417) and 
his wife Sybil. 

1^ m. farther W. is BishopUm^ 
with an old cross and a strange arti- 
ficial mount (43} ft. high), sur- 
rounded by a double trendi, known 
as the Castle HtU. Here, in 1143, 
Roger de Conyers, the hereditaiy con- 
stable of Durham Castle, successfully 

*~*ed the forces of William Gomyn, 



who had usurped the bishopric, and 
had taken possession of ahnost all 
the rest of the palatinate. Here also 
he afforded a secure refuge to William 
de St. Barbara, the lawM bishop. 
All the available inhabitants of ike 
place were forced to join the army of 
the rebel earls in the Rising of the 
North (1569), which was followed hy 
4 executions here. 

8 m. Norton Junct, 8Ud, Hence 
there is a branch line to Stockton. 

2 m. N. is Wynyard (Earl Vane), 
a large Grecian mansion, situated 
to tiie edge of an artificial lake, 
in a park of 2500 acres. The build- 
ing was first b^un, from designs 
of P. W. Wyatt, in 1822, and was 
near its completion when it was 
totdly destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 19th Feb., 1841. The whole 
of the Tempest £Gunily pictures, seve- 
ral royal portraits, 25 magnificent 
orange-trees which had belonged to 
the Empress Josephine, and other 
relics, perished in the flames. The 
loss was estimated at 150,0002. The 
building was immediately recom- 
menced in the same ' style. It is 
entered by a magnificent Corinthian 
portico, and has a statue gallery 
120 ft. long, 80 ft. wide, and 60 ft. 
high, decorated with gorgeous marble 
columns, and containing copies from 
the Vatican and other galleries. The 
chapel is fitted up wim Spanish ma- 
hogany, and has staihed glass win- 
dows by WaUes, The most remark- 
able feature, however, is the '*Me> 
morial Room " adjoining the mansion 
on the N.W., which is surrounded by 
glass cases, filled with relics of the 
late Marquis, including a number of 
coats, hats, and various other articles 
of dress. 

An obelisk in the Park inscribed 
"Welling^n, the friend of London- 
derry," commemorates a visit of the 
Duke of WeUington in 1827. 

The site of the existing hall was 
formerly occupied by the seat of the 
Tempests, whose vast estates and 
collieries devolved in .1813 upon the 
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late Lady Ftanoes Anne Emily Vane 
Tempest, marned in 1819 to GhArles 
Wmum, Barcm Stewart <^ Mount 
Stewart, wbo gooceeded to the Har- 
qniaate of Lcmdoiiderry on the death 
of his brother, 1822. The Maraois 
died Mazch 6, 1854. The Mar- 
chioness, who died in 1865, was 
equally remarkable finr the enter- 
prising spirit which she exhibited in 
the personal management of her im- 
menae prc^ierty, and for the annual 
speeches of advice and enoomage- 
ment with which she addressed her 
Irish teoantzy. 

lOin.BilUng'ham June, Stat. Here a 
great battle was fought in 795, when a 
victory was gained h^ Eardulph, King 
of Northumberland, over the forces of 
Wada, a rebel. The place was part 
of tlie ancient ** patrimony of St. 
Guthbert" 

^ nL it. is the village, well situ- 
ated on a rising ground, backed 
by the Yorkshire hills. At its W. 
extremity is the Church of SL Ouih' 
hert^ originally founded about 860 by 
Earned. It is worth visiting for 
the sake of its very early Norm, 
tower, 144 ft. high, with roundheaded 
belfry windows, which zesemble those 
of Wearmouth (Bte. 9;, but are for 
mom valuable as an example of 
the style, from being unmutilated 
and unplastered. The battlement is 
modem. The walls of the nave are 
of the same date, but the columns 
and arches are £. £. (about 1260). 
The chancel has been rebuilt in 
the £. E. style. The £. £. font 
has a tall richly carved Elizabethan 
cover. There are brasses of a 
Brerely, priest (d. 1480) ; Neceham, 
1436 ; and Lambton, 1583. On the 
threshold of the S. door is a slab, 
inscribed with Saxon characters. 
Wallis, the botanist and historian of 
Kcnthumberland, was curate here, 
1775-92. 

In this paridi (1 m. N.E.) is the 
hamlet of Bellasis, called from the 
fitanily of that name, who became 



possessed of it soon after the Oon- 
quest. Tradition affirms that Jc^n 
of Bellasis, wishing to join the Cru- 
saders, yet unwimng to leave his 
patenud acres, changed the ^preen 
pastures and sheep meadows of^ll- 
asis with the Oh. of Durham, for 
Henknowle, near Auckland. Be- 
tumine, he repented, and the stoiy 
was oddly preserved on one of the 
windows of St. Andrew's, Auckland, 
where, inscribed on a belt encircling 
the arms of Bellasis, were the lines 

** BellMja, BelUays, daft was thy sowell. 
When exchanged BellaqrB for Henknowell." 

The popular reading, still remem- 
bered in the neighbourhood, runsi 

** Johnny tath' Betlaa, daft waa thy poll, 
When thoa changed Bellas for HenknoU." 

Biakopric GarUmd, 

The name of Newton Beidy (Beau- 
lieu) is derived from the court-house 
of the ^rior of Durham. 

[There is a branch line fhim Bil- 
lingham to Port Clarence at the 
mouth of the Tees, a shipping-place 
for coal, where there are extensive 
blast-funiaoes and iron-works. Train 
runs in 5 minutes]. 

13 m. Oreatham Stat 

1. } m. is the Hospital of Ood, 8t, 
Mary, and 8t. Cuthbert, founded in 
1272 by Stichill, Bishop of Durham, 
as a compromise vrith the crown, 
when the forfeited Unds of Peter de 
Montfort (cousin of Simon), slain in 
the battle of Evesham, were given up 
to him. 8tichill*s foundation was for 
5 poor priests, 2 clerks, and 40 poor 
brethren. The hospital was re- 
founded (in 1610) for 13 poor un- 
married men, by James L, in a 
charter in which it is called *The 
hospital of God in Greatham.' It 
was rebuilt 1803-9 from designs of 
Wyatt. In the chapel are three old 
grey gravestones, relics of the ori- 
ginal building ; one is that of 
Sparkes, onlv bishop of Berwick, 
another of Middleton, an ancient 
master. 
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A Hospital for 6 poor widows was 
founded iy Donner Parkhuist, master 
of Greatham Hospital in 1765. 

The whole way along this line 
there is a fine view on it of the York- 
shire Hills, of which the highest 
point, Bosehery Topping, is about 
1000 ft. above tne sea. Beneath, the 
smoke from the blast-fhmaoes of Port 
Clarence is seen drifting across the 
flat corn-lands. The open sea comes 
in sight at Greatham. 

15 m. Beaton Stat rt., } m. is 
Seaton Carew, {Inn: Crown). A 
small sea-bathing place 3 m. S. of 
Hartlepool, generally well filled dur- 
ing the summer months. The prin- 
cipal part of the village surrounds 
three sides of a green, the fourth 
side being open to the sea. The 
chief attr»3tion of the place consists 
in its firm and level sands, 5 m. in« 
length. There is something pictur- 
esque in the wide views of sand and 
flat corn-fields, bounded on one side 
by the blue hills of Yorkshire which 
end at sea in the abrupt headland of 
Whitby, and on the other by Hartle- 
pool, with its docks and shippmg 
and the noble ch. of St. Hilda 
rising on the end of the promontory. 
Vestiges of Koman buildings are 
occasionally found in the sand, but 
all traces are lost of the ancient 
chapel of St. Thomas U Becket, given 
by Brus to the priory of Guisborough. 
At Seaton Snook^ a point 2 m. S., 
which runs out into the estuary of 
the Tees, are remains of fortifications 
built to defend the mouth of the 
river in 1667. 

Between this and Hartlepool are 
remains of a submerged forest. The 
cockle beds at the mouth of the 
river afford employment to many of 
the neighbouring poor. " On Oct. 
31, 1820, Arthur Marlham of Great- 
ham was pursuing his occupation on 
the sand islands in the Tees, when 
he was overtaken by the tide in the 
dusk of the evening. He did not see 
> danger till he was nearly sur- 



rounded by the water, and, knowing 
there was no possibility of escape, he 
began to consider how he could 
longest preserve himself from beings 
carried away by the tide. A current 
of a few yards was all the uncovered 
space left him. He selected the 
highest spot, on which he placed his 
leap (a wicker-basket carried on the 
shoulder in shrimping), and fixings 
his shrimping-pole, with the net 
dovmwards, to give the pole as sure 
a purchase as he could, he mounted 
his basket, and held by the pole. 
The tide soon covered his feet, and 
gradually fiowed as high as his 
middle. After three hours he 
thought he saw the water begin to 
fieJl; but in a few minutes a oreeze 
sprung up, and the tide fiowed again 
six or seven inches. The tide, how- 
ever, was fiedling, and he remained 
on his sand-bank till he was relieved 
by the fi^Mng-boats in the morning. 
His situation in the river was 2 m. 
from the Durham coast, and 3 from 
Yorkshire, in the midst of the Tees 
Estuary, with the wide ocean full in 
&ont of the river mouth. He said it 
was an awful sight to look over the 
waters ; but his presence of mind 
and trust in Providence never forsook 
him." — Surteee. 

Hartiepool is seen rising from the 
sea, as the Rly. approaches, 

17 m. Wed Hartlepool. {Inn : 
Murray's Boyal Hotel, close to the 
stat.). Until 1845 this place con- 
sisted only of a few solitary houses 
on the strip of land known as Mid- 
dleton Sands, between the ferry and 
the port. Now it is a large town of 
39,969 Inhab., full of bustie, noise, 
and commerce, black as ink, from 
the clouds of coal-dust which are 
constantiy swept over it by the wind, 
and from the smoke of the numerous 
tramways, which intersect it like a 
labyrintii in every direction, and 
which carry the coals to the port, 
and discharge them into the endless 
coUier ships with which it is crowded. 
The difficulties arising from the in- 
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tricate Davigation at the month of the 
Tees, by which the whole of the 
coals in the flonthem poitton of the 
ooonty wero foimerly exported from 
Stockt(Hi and Port Claience, first led 
to the project of forming a new dock 
near HarUepool Slake, to he ap- 
proached by a new Bly. The works 
were begnn in 1845, and on Jnne 1, 
1^7, **the harbonr, formed hy stone 
pieis projecting from the land, con- 
tainiDg an area of 13 acres, and the 
^1 excaYated in the adjoining 
oteadows, containing 8 acres, were 
opened amid great rejoicings. In 
1852, more accommodation being 
needed, new piers were oonstmctec^ 
enclosmg an area of 44 acres. An- 
other dock, called the ** Jackson 
^k," containing 14 acres, was also 
fonned and opened, Jnne 1, 1852. 
AocoDomodation i^as thus proyided 
in the harbonr and docks for 500 
I^aels. In 1853 the "Conmiercial 
^k, of 9 acres, was added to the 

^vsm. the grorind being the pro- 
perty of the Dock Company, the 
town is bnilt with conedderable regu- 
larity. Christ Church, a large edifice 
in the E. E. style, was built from 
designs of ^.J5.iam6. 

"An official return, prepared in 
1860,afford8 an illustration of theasto- 
nishing progress of the port of West 
Bartlepool during the 12 preceding 
years. In 1847 only 902 vessels 
entered the port, while in 1860 the 
number was 5,175. The quantity of 
eoal shipped in 1847 was 115,912 
tons, and in 1859, 843,851 tons. In 
1853 the foreign exports of goods 
(exclnsiye of c^ds) were 6,352 tons, 
and the customs' value 22,7562. ; in 
^S60 the exports reached 64,348 tons, 
and the customs' value 4.214,7832. 
^e impart trade was not conomenced 
^ 1853, when there were reported — 
general cargoes, 8,521 tons; timber, 
1310 tons ; and 84,319 qrs. of grain. 
^ 1860 itte quantities were respec- 
tively—general cargoes, 24,748 tons ; 



timber, 56,244 tons ; and 164,091 qrs. 
of grain."— -TFa2eott'« Guide, 

1 m. 8. of the Harbour is StranUm 
(Strand-town), where the Church of 
AU SairUSy on the site of a more an- 
cient building, given by Robert Brus 
to the priory of Guisborough, is 
*'more harmonious than the gene- 
rality of Durham Churches, for there 
is no great dissimilarity of style in 
its different parts." — BiUinga. The 
chancel has stalls, and in the N. aisle 
is a figure of J. Bellaays of Outou 
(1640) rising from the tomb. 



ROUTE 8. 

HARTLEPOOL TO HENDON H-e. SUN- 
DERLAND), BY BLY. [CASTLE EDEN, 
EASINGTON, HAWTHORNE, DAL- 
TON-LE-DALE.] BRANCH UNB TO 
SEAHAM HARBOUR. 

HarUepocl {Inm: Railway Hotel; 
King's Head : Pop. 13,164) is sepa- 
rated from West Hartlepool by tlie 
inlet forming the harbour, which is 
crossed near its mouth by a ferry, 
approached on the S. by an iron 
tunnel for foot-passengers. 

Many derivations have been found 
for the name of Hart-le-pol ; but that 
of Hart in the pool is the most 
natural, as it is certain, from the 
enormous fossil trees and huge ant- 
lers which have been frequently 
found in the sand of Hartlepool 
lake, that this peninsula, almost in- 
sulated at liigh water, must once 
have been covered by a forest 
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abounding in deer. Bede speaks of 
the place as Heart-ea, Hart-water; 
and Henry of Huntingdon calls it 
Hart's Isle. The town seal repre- 
sents a stag in a pool. 

Bobert, son of Bobert de Brus, who 
came over with the Conqueror, ob- 
tained the manors of Hert and Hert- 
ness. From his eldest son, Adam, were 
descended the Bruces of Skelton in 
England ; from his second son, Bobert, 
the Bruces of Annandale, the royal 
line of Scotland. The latter inhe- 
rited Hert and Hertness. The name 
of Hartlepool itself first occurs in 
1171, when a fleet under the Gomte 
de Bar landed here to assist William 
the Lion in inyading England. From 
that time the importance of the har- 
bour seems to have been appreciated, 
and it was the only ancient port of 
the Palatinate. Here Bishop Pudsey 
prepared the galley, fitted up with 
silver and containing a silver throne, 
seated on which he iatended to ac- 
company Bichard I. to the Crusades. 
From King John Hartlepool ob- 
taLned the privilege of a market, and 
a charter granting them to be free 
burgesses and enjoy the same privi- 
l^;es as the burgesses of Newcastie. 
^e 7th Bobert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale (d. 1295), who was a 
competitor with Baliol for the cro¥ni 
of Scotland, encircled the town with 
a wall and towers, and made a haven 
to contain 150 sail. He was the 
father of the 8th Bobert Bruce, who 
became King of Scotland, Feb. 10, 
1306. On the defection of Bruce, 
Edward I. seized his manor of Hert, 
and granted it to Bobert de CUfibrd 
and his heirs for ever. The new 
possessor was slain in the battle of 
Bannockbum, 1314, and Hartlepool 
was plundered in the following year 
by the Scots. In 1321, Boger de 
Clifford joined Thomas of Lancaster 
against Edward H., and was taken 
prisoner at Boroughbridge, when 
his lands were forfeited and bestowed 
upon John, Earl of Bichmond, who 
in his turn was taken prisoner by 



Bruce at Byland Abbey in 1322. 
He never returned to Elngland, ckxicl 
Bobert de Clifford, brother of Kog^er, 
who lukd died childless, was restored 
to his father's estates. They were 
again seized, after the battle of 
Towton, by Edward IV., afler whdcli 
Henry de Cliftbrd, then only 7' years 
old, remained for 25 years in tlie 
Cumberland mountains disguised as 
a shepherd ; but, in 1485, Henry VXI. 
reversed the attainder, and he -was 
one of the principal commanders 
at Flodden Field. His son vtsls 
created Earl of Cumberland by 
Henry VHL in 1525. In 1586. 
G^rge 3rd Earl of Cumberland 
was so much impoverished by his 
patriotic devotion to the service of 
Elizabeth, that he was compelled, 
amongst other of his manors, to sell 
those of Hert, Hertness, and Hartle- 
pool, which had been in his family 
nearly three centuries. They were 
bought by John Lord Lumley, whose 
descendant, the 4th Earl of Scarbo- 
rough, sold them in 1770 to Sir Gr. 
Pocock, Admiral of the Blue, for 
72,000?. 

In Jan. 1644, Hartlepool was 
taken by the Scots, who kept it till 
1647, when they were relieved by a 
Parliamentary garrison. The place 
was also taken by the rebel Earls 
in the Bising of the North, Nov. 
1569. The town was incorporated 
5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 

Hartlepool was formerly a very 
perfect specimen of a fortified town. 
"The circuit of the wall was strength- 
ened by bastions, a breast wall, and 
parapet, and there were ten towers 
to defend the haven. The great 
land-gate was probably defended by 
a moat and drawbridge; the other 
gateways and sallyports were 
strengthened as was usual in the 
military architecture of the period, 
and defended by turrets. All these 
defences were bmlt of the magnesian 
limestone of the locality, and the 
wall was fjBMsed on each side by 
smooth squared stones. The grand 
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BQtraooe to the haven was com- 
mimded by two lofty loimd towers, 
36 ft api^ and this entrance was 
goaided by a large chain stretched 
from toiwer to tower. The 8. wall, 
wMeh is almost the only portion that 
lemain^ feces the harboor, fiirming a 
fine embuokment aboat 18 ft in 
bd^t from the beach to the top of 
the wall, its thickness Taiying from 
(> to 9 fL It affinds an agreeable 
walk, e^iecially at high water, when 
the eye embraces a range of pic- 
toiesqne coast and the moving pano- 
rama €xf the bay. In this wall a 
water-gate, leading from the High 
Street to the beach, is in very good 
preservation ; the arch is about 8 ft. 
in width, and is strengthened by an 
angular bastion on either side. The 
Bishops of Durham frequently 
granted charters of murage, i.e. 
Uoence to levy and collect duties on 
merchandise and provisions entering 
the town and port, for the mainte- 
nance of these walls.** — Sidney Gib- 
son. The walled town was inhabited 
only by the burgesses ; fishermen 
lived without the wails on that part 
of the town moor, knovni as the Far 
Fidd, where the foundations of a 
chapel (about 1200) dedicated to St. 
Helen have lately been discovered. 

The streete are still, as in most 
towns of the palatinate, called by 
names vrith me ancient termina- 
tion <^ "gate." That of tSousthgate 
leads to 

St. HiJlda*8 Ckurcht in a fine situ- 
ation, on a height at the E. extremity 
of the town, overlookmg a wide 
expanse of sea, and a wild open 
country backed by the Yorkshire hills, 
among which the blue summit of Boee- 
beny Topping is conspicuous. Thech. 
itself^ solenm, grey, rugged, and storm- 
beaten, is highly imposing. This 
was the finest oh. in the county 
before the demoUtion of ite £. £. 
loof, and of its chancel, which, pro- 
bably owing to ite being the Bruce 
mausoleum, formed a second church 



equal hi size to the nave, which is 
85 ft. long and 44 wide. 

A ch. was founded here before th^ 
time of Bichard I., but of this period 
the magnificent S. doorway of late 
Norm., now covered in by a porch, 
is probably the only lelic. The 
present ch. consiste of a nave and 
aisles, a massive western tower (78 ft. 
high), and a few feet of chancel. 
The rest of the chancel, which had 
been allowed gradually to fall into 
ruin, was pulled down in 1724. 
** Looking at the extraordinary form 
of the enormously massive buttresses 
of the tower, we might fiuicy the 
original design had for ite object a 
cross church, consisting of nave, 
transepts, choir, and chancel, and 
that, this intention being altered, 
the buttresses were placed .against 
the tower to compensate for the loss 
of support which the complete mem- 
bers would have given it ; but on a 
doser inspection of the masonry we 
discover portions of the walls, win- 
dows, and (upon the buttress sides) 
the coping stones oi the cross of 8 
small chapels, attached to the W., 
N., and S. of the tower, and all of 
the E. E. period when the ch. was 
first built The S. chapel indeed 
exists. A survey of the interior of 
the tower satisfies us oi the ueoessi^ 
of large buttresses, for they sustain 
the lateral pressure of a lofty and 
heavy stone-ribbed groining, which 
is undoubtedly the best conistructed 
specimen of the kind in the county. 
This vaulting, with the clustered 
columns from which it springs, once 
formed a fine addition to the interior 
of the church, from which it is now 
separated by a ponderous wall of 
later date." — BiUings. 

The ch. is disfigured by white- 
wash and blocked up by galleries. 
There were 3 chantries atteched 
to it — St. Manr, St. Helen (founded 
hr BifJiop BKirlaw), and St. Ni- 
cholas. In the N. aisle are 2 
much mutilated effigies, brought in 
from the churchyard. Surtees be- 
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lieves them to represent a Mayor of 
Hartlepool and his dame. A singtilar 
Jt>ra8s depicts *' the vertnous gentell- 
woman Jane Bell, d. 1593." Several 
feet from the outside of the E. 
wall, is a huge altar-tomb, which 
once occupied the centre of the 
chancel. It supports a gigantic slab 
of Stanhope marble, 9 ft. long and 
6 broad, and bears the lion of Brus, 
repeated in panels on each of its 
sides. The epitaphs in the church- 
yard are, for the most part, quaintly 
suited to the seaport character of the 
place : such are, 

'* Here I safe at anchor ride. 
With many of onr fleet ; 
Yet once again we mnat set sail 
Our admiral Christ to meet." 

** He hath galn'd his port, and is at ease, 
And scaped the dangers of the seas ; 
His glass was mn, his line was gone. 
Which to my thought did no man wrong." 

The venerable St. Hilda was not 
the oldest ecclesiastical foundation in 
Hartlepool, for a monastery called 
Hereteu, was founded here about 
640, under the auspices of Aidan, 
Bishop of Lindisfame, by St. Hieu, 
or Bega, a native of Ireland, who 
had already founded St. Bees (called 
by her name) and Monkwearmouth. 
Bega was the first lady who took tiie 
veil in the north of England. On 
her retirement to Kaelcacester (Tad- 
caster) she was succeeded in the 
government of Hereteu by Hilda, 
"whose family, virtue, and abilities 
reflected a brighter lustre on the 
institute.*' — Lingard, Bom in 614, 
and related to the kings of East 
Anglia and Northumberland, she 
was baptized (627) by Paulmus, and, 
in the language of Bede, " preserved 
the faith of Christ undefiled till she 
attained to the sight of Him in 
heaven." When called by Bp. Aidan 
to be abbess of Hereteu, giie "go- 
verned with exemplary prudence and 
regularity, and from all who wit- 
nessed her exalted piety and active 
benevolence, she received the name 
of Mother." She was joined in 



655 by Acfleda, daughter of Oswy 
king of Northumberland, who h.a.4 
made a vow that if he were yictorioxx 
over the army of Penda, king o 
Mercia, he would endow a mona 
stery, and consecrate his daughter tt 
the service g£ religion. Jn 658 
Hilda and Acfleda, with 10 nuns 
left Hartlepool for the newly-foundec 
abbey of Streaneshalch (Whitby) 
Thus £Eir Bede describes Hereteu ; 
all later records of it are lost, till in 
800 it is recorded that the Danes 
destroyed Hartness. "Then" (says 
the legend of St. Guthbert) " pe- 
rished that fieunous emporium of 
Hartlepool, where the reUgious Hieu 
built a nunnery," 

In 1833, while digging the founda- 
tions of some modem buildings in the 
field called Cross Close, the monastic 
cemetery was discovered. Skeletons of 
females were found at a depth of 3^ft., 
lying in 2 rows, their heads upon flat 
stones as pillows, with larger stones 
above, inscribed with Runic and 
Saxon letters. Most of the stones 
bore crosses of different forms ; one, 
bearing an Alpha and Omega, had 
the name '* Hildithryth," another, 
" Hildi^th," others, " Orate pro Edil- 
yini," Berchtgyd, Vermund, Torhts- 
vid, &c. Mr. Haigh, who communi- 
cated with the Briti^ ArchsBological 
Association, identified Bregusuid, the 
mother, and Heresuid, the sister, of 
St. Hilda ; Hildilid, abbess of Bark- 
ing; Eadgyd and Torchtgyd, nuns 
of the same monastery, and Frigyd, 
abbess of Hackness. 

N.E. of the ch. was a monastery 
of Grey Friars, probably founded 
about 1258, by Bobert de Brus. It 
seems to have stood between the 
ancient (Elizabethan) house, still so 
called, and the building known as 
the Friary Bam. 

Beyond this is the Town Moor, 
bordered by ruined walls and rugged 
yellow cliffe, some of which are insu- 
lated at high-water. The bays 
formed by the violence of the sea are 
called "soft-laes." One of them is 
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known as ** The MaidmCg Bower,"* 
fiGBi a teaditicHi of a mermaicL Here 
one Mary Farthing 'was thrown over 
the diff hj hear lover, Jnne 7, 1727. 
The Fairy Coves are artificial exca- 
rationa oamnHmicafcing with each 
other, a fitUe above the shoie. 

In the r^gn of lEIhzaheth, Hartle- 
pool had faUen iato such decay that 
it was spoken, of in a t(^)ogiaphical 
smrey as, ** an ancient decayed coast- 
town, (moe a hiave, stately, and well- 
fortified town, now only a sea-land 
habitalaon for fishermen.** It con- 
tinued to go down, in spite of an 
effort made to save it by erecting a 
new pier in 1473, tiU 1813, when an 
Act was obtained for improving the 
pier and port, and levying tolls for 
the parpoae. From this time it 
began to rise again ; new docks have 
been formed, pier boilt, and the har- 
bonr is now^ the only safe port 
between Sunderland and BridUog- 
ton. The exportation of coal and 
the importation of foreign timber 
have tamed the fishing village into 
a large town crowded with ** staiths" 
and wardiooaes. 

The old pier is 150 ft. long. The 
new ]ner has been carried ont 650 ft. 
from the Hengh, the headland on 
the £. of the town. A lighthouse 
of white sandstone, 58 ft. ^h, was 
erected on the Hengh, 1846-7; the 
light is 84 ft;, above the sea, and on 
Fresno's principle. 

The Fishermen of Hartlepool are 
a clan, intermarrying among them- 
selves and remaining stationary. 
They have retained all their old 
customs. Fried peas are eaten on 
Garling Smiday, palms are worn on 
Palm Sunday, and oolonred eggs are 
given at Easter. On Easter Mon- 
day the yonng men steal the shoes or 
backles of their sweethearts, and 
on Tuesday the women retaliate; — 
thefts whicji are only to be redeemed 
by presents. Mell sappers follow 
the hsurvest home. Yme-logs are 
scmpnlonsly burnt and yule-cakes 
eaten at Cbiistmas, when exhibitions 



of sword-daaoerB go about the streets. 
On Mondav after Epiphany, the 
" Stot plough,'* a small anchor drawn 
by men and boys, is paraded through 
the town, and they plough up the 
ground in front of any house where 
ihey do not receive donations. The 
first time a chQd visits a neighbour 
or relation, it is regularly presented 
with three things---salt, bread, and 
an egg. "Waifs" are seen before 
death; ''lakowakes," or watchings 
by the corpse, are continued; garlands 
are carried before the coffins of young 
girls, and are laid upon them in the 
church. Women as well as men 
take part in the fishing. The fish is 
offered for sale on the beach, at a 
sum beyond its value, and falls in 
price until a purchaser cries "het," 
or, "1*11 please you,*' which imme- 
diately closes the bargain. Many 
other particulars are to be found in 
Sharpe s ' History of Hartlepool,' 
1816. Bomaine, bom 1715, was a 
native of this place. 

4 m. K.W. is HaH, where is the 
Church of 8t. Mary Mtigdaient which 
is the mother ch. of Hartlepool, of 
Norm, foundation. Part of the tower 
and the chancel arch are Norm. On 
the outer S. wall of the chancel is a 
curious bas-relief of St. George and 
the Dragon. The font is octagonal, 
and is carved with statues of saints 
and the Evangelists, and other sym- 
bols. There is a striking view on 
looking back over Hartlepool. 

The Bly. from Hartlepool along 
the E. coast runs generally wltiiin 
sight of the sea, though at some dis- 
temce from it. It is more used for 
coal traffic than for passengers. 

** The general aspect of me eastern 
coast of Durham is bare and dreary, 
and the soil, excepting where im- 
proved by artificial culture, generally 
is cold harsh clay, intersected by 
chains of limestone, whose tame 
monotonous forms, destitute of wood, 
and frequently ploughed to their 
summits, exclude alike the romantic 
grandeur of a mountainous jegion, 
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and the softer features of the south- 
ern grazing districts. Yet there are 
beauties ^mich may escape the eye 
of a casual observer. Betwixt the 
swells of country lie numerous dales 
or denes, ahnost entirely concealed 
from the higher grounds. Every 
brook which fiedls to the sea has its 
banks adorned with a profusion of 
wild and varying scenery ; the vales 
oonunendng imperceptibly together 
with the course of their little stream- 
lets, sometimes open into irregular 
amphitheatres of rock, covered with 
native ash or hazel, or deepen into 
ravines resembling the bed of a 
rapid river, terminating on the coast 
either in wide sandy bays, or in 
narrow outlets, where the stream 
mines its way under crags of the 
wildart and most grotesque appear- 
ance.** — Suirtees. 

On leaving Hartlepool the rly. runs 
for some distance up an inclined plane, 
on a lofty artificial embankment, be- 
low which on the rt are the wide 
sands of the seashore. 

6 m. It crosses by a viaduct the 
deep valley of Monk Hdsdden, which 
derives its first name from the prior 
and convent of Durham, its ancient 
owners, and its second from the quan- 
tity of hazels with which its steep 
sides are clothed. 

7 m. Castle Eden Stat. This place 
is twice mentioned under the name 
of Jodene or Yoden, before the Con- 
quest ; first when " the whole county 
nom Jodene to Billingham was op- 
pressed with a sore and intolerable 
tribute** by Scuda, a captain of the 
pagan king Bingwald ; and secondly, 
when Bishop Gutheard gave Yoden 
to Ealfirid, the son of Britulfinc, who, 
'* flying ftom the pirates, came beyond 
the mountains towards the W., im- 
ploring the mercy of St. Guthbert 
and Gutheard the bishop, that they 
would give him some lands." Traces 
oi a Saxon village are still to be seen 
in a field halfway between Harden 
and Eden Hall. } m. L is CasUe 
JBden. HaU (Bowland Burdon, Esq.), 



buUt in the Gothic style hy th 
grandMher of the present pioprieto] 
to whom the public are indebted fo 
the road whidi winds throug^h tb^ 
Dene from hence to its month on tb< 
seaooast. Here is preserved the cuf 
of the last abbot of Buiy, a spacioiLS 
goblet of Dutch glass (mounted hi 
ffllver), to which a silver cover has 
been added; and an Anglo-Saxon 
drinking-vessel, found with a human 
skeleton in 1802. Near the house is 
the entrance of the celebrated ravine* 
known as CaxUe Eden Dene, open to 
the public on Thursdays. The I>ene 
is 3 m. long, and is well worth visit- 
ing, though its beauties have become 
a good deal obscured in late years, 
&om want of the axe. In its wider 
parts it is a tangled wood of yew, 
birch, and ash, intermixed with rocks ; 
but here and there the ravine narrows, 
and its sides overhang in steep lime- 
stone difb. At the upper end of the 
Dene the finest of tnese precipices 
overhangs a chasm, where the stream 
which dashes through it has formed 
a deep blue pellucid pool in a bason 
of the rock, known as Gunners'' 
Pod, from one Gunner, who was 
drowned there long ago. Some broken 
rocks near this, in the middle of the 
bum, gave rise to the tradition that 
the Devil, who was assisting in the 
building of Durham Gathedial, fetched 
stones from hence, and that when he 
was crossing here his apron-strings 
broke, and the stones which it con- 
tained fiedling out, remain in the bum 
to this day. The scrambler, who can 
clamber over the rocks *at the back 
of the pool, will find himself in a 
narrow d^, through which the 
stream works its way at a great 
depth. Above the pool "(Robert) 
Bruce's Ladder '* ascends hy a narrow 
ledge in the cliff and through a 
chasm, impervious to crinolines, to 
Shotton. 

Seven ancient charters are pre- 
served, none of which are of later 
date tiian 1180, by whitdi Wm. de 
Turp makes over to the Chnich ot 
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Dnrbam fhe land now oocnpfied by 
tiie Dene; They pieBeiit a carious 
pictoie of its state at that early pe- 
liod. 

Among the plants Ibnnd here 
aie Gtnmium sanguineum^ bloody 
craneVbin ; Opkrym muadfira, fly or- 
chis: CoimaBaTia mofal^, lily-of-the- 
TBlky; Fyrcla roiwmdifolia, laimd- 
\sxf&i winteF-gieen ; Cephalanihera 
auifdia, ii a rrow-leaved Mlleborine ; 
Parig qtuMdrifcUc^ herb FlEms; and 
&eexoee£]igly laie Cypripedium cnd- 
redbuy ladies' slipper. It is much to 
be legietted tiiat the kindness of 
the proprietor, in allowing the Dene 
to be ^visited, should ha\re been fie- 
qnentiy abased by the wholesale rob- 
beries of plant-<x>llectoi8. 

l| m. it. firom the month of the 
Dene are the BULckhaU Rocks on the 
seaoxiat, ** scooped into deep caverns 
and Isoken into isolated masses of a 
most rode and grotesque appearance.** 
One <^ the cayems, caused by the 
oeaadeas action of the sea, is 150 ft 
long. In other places the rocks stand 
as aolitaiy arches and pillars on the 
shore. They are a &voarite subject 
with artists, with the kmg line of 
Hartlepool town rising aboye the 
yellow sands, against the blue York- 
shire hills in the background. 

1 m. 1. firom the mouth of tbe Dene 
is the May Stack, which till a few 
years oqo was a fine natural arch, 
but the top has fidlen in, and two 
solitary pillars cmly remain on a reef 
of low rocks. 

[Castle Eden is connected by a 
l»anch-line of railway with Feiry HiU 
on the Korth-Eastem, which is the 
usoal lonte taken in going to Hartle- 
pooL IB^nning from the W are, 

1^ m. Coxhoe Stat,, near the great 
coUiBries of that name. 

2 m. N. is Quarringtcn, 2 m. W. 
of which the Castle HiU has traces 
of an ancient fortification. At Quar- 
rington the Scotch army, under the 
Earl of Leven, was encamped April 
8-13, 1744, and part of that of the 
Duke of GnmberlEaid for some weeks 



in the spring of 1747. 2 m. 1. is 
Kdtow, where the Ohnrdh (of St. 
Helen) in a Yallejf on Kellow Beck, 
has on the K. of its nave, Thomlaw 
or Pity Porch« fimnded in 1947 as 
the chantry of the Kellaws or Kel- 
lows^ from wliom the place takes its 
name, and who gave a bishop, Rich- 
ard Kellow, to the see of Durham in 
1311. 

6f UL Trimdon Stat., almost in the 
midst of a huge collieiy. From 
" Tramdon ** King Canute walked 
barefoot to Durham. 

9 m. Wingate Stat. Here is a 
large ooUiei^ village. 

10^ CasOe Eden Stat.'] 

8 m. Shotton Stat, (anciently Ceat- 
ton and SoottonV Here is the Black 
Bull, a tolerable country inn, near 
the N.W. entrance of Castle Eden 
Dene. 

[A railway for coals branches off 1. 
to Thomley and Ludworth CollierieH. 
At Thomley or ThortUaw is a bold 
conical hill, where Bp. William do 
St. Barbara (see Introauetion) " made 
a place of defence*' against the 
usurper Oomyn, " getting such scanty 
provision as he might.*' Near 
this is a cavern called " the Knight*8 
Hole" in the limestone rock, '*na- 
toral probably, but increased by art," 
which communicates with an old 
chapel some 20 yds. more to the K. 
By this passage two priests are said 
to have escaped in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, but to have been afterwards 
drowned in Priests' Pool near Sher- 
bum. The highest point on the road 
from hence to Durham is Signing 
HiU, where travellers made the sign 
of the cross, on first beholding Dur- 
ham Cathedral.] 

10 m. Haswdl Stat. 1. is the great 
HasweU Colliery, the scone of a ter- 
rible explosion, Sept. 28, 1844, when 
95 lives were lost. 

rt. 2 m. Easington, a large village 
surrounding a green. The Church of 
St. Mary presents several interesting 
features. From the great height of 
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the building, the tower, which is 
Norm. (60 ft. high) appears low and 
stunted, giving the whole of the 
exterior an ungainly appeetrance, but 
the internal effect is admirable, and is 
much increased by its immense width, 
the nave and aisles being 63 ft. long 
and 46 ft. wide, the chancel 42 ft. by 
20. The whole church was restored 
(including its original and very lofty 
timber roof) and the chancel rebuilt, 
under Hardmcke, 1852-3, by its late 
rector, the Bev. H. G. Liddell. A 
Dec. E. window was then removed, 
and an E. E. window of 5 slender 
lights divided by marble pillars was 
replaced, where one was found to have 
originally existed. These lancets are 
filled with stained glass by O'Cormor- 
in memory of different members of 
the families of Liddell and Lyon. 
Inside the altar-rail are placed two 
effigies, long lost and buried under 
the pews, supposed to represent two 
of the Fitzmarmadukes of Horden 
Hall, from the popinjays with which 
their dresses are adorned. The 
church is filled with carved seats of 
Charles I.*s time. A copy of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and an 
old helmet of one of the Conyers, are 
preserved in the vestry. 

The Bectory House, which stands 
on the N. of the church, is a building 
of great antiquity, and shows traces 
of a tower, and of a large hall with 
pointed arches at the end. A little 
N. of the house is a deserted oratory, 
with a large W. window under a 
pointed arch. The roses which 
formed the centre of the groining of 
Durham Gateway are preserved in 
the garden. It is said that Bishop 
Nicholas Famham resided here, which 
is possible, as Easington was one of 
the three manors which he retained 
for his support, when he resigned the 
see in 1248. Formerly all rectors (rf 
Easington were archdeacons of Dur- 
ham. Bernard Gilpin was rector here, 
1556-60, before he went to Houghton- 
le-Spring. 

l| m. S. of Easington, on the edge 



of the little glen, known as Thorpe 
Dene, is Horden HdU, a small' but 
interesting building of about 1600. 
On the S. is a projecting porch, with 
heavy round pillars on each side, and 
Ifi^ge mullioned window above. Over 
the door is the shield of Christopher 
Conyers, temp. Eliz. or James I. 
The house contains a fine old stair- 
case which much resembles that of 
Bp. Cosin in Durham Castle, and a 
chimney-piece of which BiUings says, 
" Nothmg can exceed the execution 
of its detail, and as a specimen of its 
style it is not to be surpassed." The 
first possessors of Horden were Fitz 
Marmadukes, descended from a ne- 
phew of Bp. Flambard, of whom 
Marmaduke (seneschal to the bishop) 
was murdered on Elvet Bridge, by 
Bobert Neville, in 1318, as he was 
going to open the county court at 
Durham. After various changes, the 
hall and estate came to the CSaxton 
family, from whom it descended by 
marriage to the Conyers in 1483. 
Their arms are carved on two shields 
over the mantelpiece. 

12 m. South Hetton Stat. rt. 2 m. 
(1^ m. S. of Seaham Harbour) is 
Hawthorne Dene, so called from the 
number of hawthorns, which, mingled 
with junipers and hazels, clothe its 
abrupt sides. Numerous winding 
wal^, and seats in elevated positions, 
afford pleasing glimpses of the sea. 
The number of wild flowers, with 
which these woods abound in spring, 
renders them very attractive. This 
woodland scenery is well describ^ 
by Grahame — 

** The bawthorne here. 
With moss and lichen grey, dies of old age ; 
Up to the topmost brancheH climbs the rose. 
And mingles with the fading blooms of May ; 
While round the briar the honeysuckle- 
wreaths 
Entwine, and with their sweet perfome 

embalm 
The dying rose." 

Near the sea the glen naJTOws into a 
ravine. The limestone rock breaks 
through the supervening soil and 
forms clifib of a bold^and striking 
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ehuacter, while throogh the deft, a 
bom iknfB over mossy rocks to the 
8B&. Ontiie hill to the 1. is the lesi- 
deoce of B. L. Pemberton, Esq., the 
pRsent owner of the Dene — a giej 
house <£ cas&eUated character. A 
little bebw is SaOor'a HaU, built hj 
Admiial Milbanke, almost on the 
edge of Hie precipice. The absence 
from amolce, the wild fonns of the 
rocks, and the depth and variety of 
the caverns on the seashore, cause 
the gmall bay, known as Hatpthame 
SyOie, to be one of the most attiac- 
Qve xmon the coast. On Not. 25, 
1824, fifty sAiipe, with aQ their crews, 
woe lost upon the reef called the 
Shaw, which projects from this bay. 
Fires used to be kindled on the Bea- 
ton HiUj on its S. side, to warn ma- 
linerB oC The fern AsfieiUum ma- 
mum is abundantly fixmd here. 

14^ m. Murton Junction Stat. 
Hence there is a branch line to 9iin- 
iHsSd (see Bte. 2). The Murton Col- 
liery, one of the most aiduoiis and 
expeaaive e'ver constracted, was be- 
gun 1838. 

L ** In a field, on the rt of the road 
from Epplefam toHetton,is a remark- 
able tmnxilns, composed entirdy of 
field stones gathered together. At 
the top there is a small oblong hoi* 
low, called the Fairies' Cradle; on 
Uiis little green monnd, which has 
been always saved from the plough, 
village saperstition believes the fiunes 
to have led their moonlight circles, 
and whistled their ronndelays to the 
wind. The sabtenanean palaces of 
the iaary sovereigns are frequently 
supposed, both in England ana Scot- 
land, to exist imder these regular 
green hillocks. Thus in the ' Lady 
of the Lake,' iv. 13 :— 

' Upjnx>ke tbe moody elfin kiag, 
Wbo won'd within the hiU ; 
like wind in the porch of a niin'd chnrdi, 
His vcrice wms ghostly sfaiilL' **—Suxnaa, 

16 m. Beaton Stat rt. 1} m. is 
Dalton-le-Dale, a village 1 m. from 
[Dur. ^ jy.] 



the sea, scattered along the aide of 
a small brook, at the entrance of a 
vallev m which it is almost hidden. 
The little Churth of St, Andrew con- 
tains a recumbent effigy of one of 
the Bowes family, in complete ar- 
mour, resting on an altar-tomK hacked 
by an arch, in the N. ohanoel-wall. 
Under the windows on the N. wall 
are Roman letters which serve as a 
sun-dial. 

In the depths of Dalton Dene, near 
the sea, stand the ruins of Dalden 
Tower (pronounced Dalton), now re- 
duced to some irregular fragments of 
the outer walls. One of these retains 
a niche vnth a pointed canopy, which 
possibly once decorated the oratoiy for 
which Sir Jordan de Dalden obtamed 
a licence, in 1325, to establish in his 
manor-house. ** After the union with 
Scotland, almost all the defensive 
towers (castelets) of this description 
were suffered to fa}! into decay, or 
had mansions attached to them.'* 
Some remains of the manor-house of 
the Gollingwoods attached to this 
tower in t& reign of James I. still 
exist. The wild wall-flower {Chei- 
ranthtu jfrutiouUmu) grows abund- 
antly on its ruined walls. The Dal- 
dens were originally EsooUands. 
Their heiress married into the family 
of Bowes, vnth whom Dalden was a 
fiavourite residence. 

1. is the height of Wardon-law 
(Wardilaw) where the body of St. 
Cuthbert rested (i. e. refused to move) 
on its return from Ripon, from whence 
the monks intended to bear it back 
to Chester -le- Street After three 
days of fiasting and prayer, the monk 
Eadmer was warned on this spot in 



a dream to bear the body to Dun- 
holme, upon which it again became 
movable. 

^ 19 m. Byhope Stat. 1. Byhope (an- 
ciently Befhope), a large village, 
much resorted to for sea-bathing. It 
has a Dene, 2 m. long, with a rushing 
stream. At TumstaU, in this parish, 
are two round-topped limestone rocks 
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called Maiden Paps^ which fonn a 
searmark to ships entering Sunder- 
land. Tunstall is commemorated in a 
song of which the allusion is lost ; 

" On Tnngtall grows the bonnie rose, 
At Hetton, the lily pole ; 
Bat the bonnie rose wim't kythe with 
Bowes, 
Sweet lily of the vale." 

3 m. W. is SiOcsworOi HaU (Gene- 
ral Beck¥dth), near w^ch an ancient 
chapel, dedicated to StT Leonard, for- 
merly stood. 

ITHiere is a branch rly., 2} m. long, 
from, hence to Seaham Harbour. 
It is the property of Earl Vane, 
and was constructed (1853-55) by his 
father, the late Marquis of London- 
derry. Trains run in 15 min. from 
Sunderland (6 ul). 

^ m. Seaham CoOiery Stat, This 
is the nearest station to the old vil- 
. lage of Seaham, separated from the 
modem town of Seaham Harbour by 
Seaham Dene. Its manor, long the 
property of the families of Bowes and 
Collingwood, afterwards belonged to 
the Milbankes. Lord Byron was 
married to Anne Isabella, only 
daughter of Sir Balph Noel Milbanke, 
in the drawing-room of Seaham 
HaU, Jan. 2, 1815. Seaham CcUiery, 
opened in 1846, is of enormous size. 

6 BL Seaham Harbour Stat. "The 
town, of 6137 Inhab., which now ex- 
ists here, with its extensive docks, 
warehouses, brass-foundries, bottle- 
works, gas-works, piers and harbour, 
have entirely sprung into existence 
within the last 35 years, before which 
its site was a desolate spot on the 
wild sea-coast." Its foundation dates 
from Nov. 28, 1828, when the first 
stone of the N. pier was laid by the 
late Marquis of Londonderry, and that 
of the town by Viscount Seaham. 

Seaham HaU was the &vourite resi- 
dence of the late Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, whose lively interest in the 
prosperity of the place was warmly re- 
ciprocated by its inhabitants. The 
numerous telegraph-wires which are 
to be seen traversing the coal country 



in all directions, had their termiii 
in an apartment at Seaham Hc^l] 
by which means Lady Londonderry 
was kept au courant of all that vesL 
going on in all the different collieries 
on her property .J 

22 m. Hendon Stat, for SunderlancS 
see Bte. 9. 



ROUTE 9. 

LEAMSIDE TO SUNDERLAND. BRANCH 
OF THE N0BTH-EA8TERN KLT. 

Oarriages are changed at Leam- 
side, but the main line of railway is 
followed as far as Pensher (see iKte. 
2). Here the Bly. to Sunderland 
branches off on rt. 

11} m. Coxgreen Stat. 

3 m. Hylton Stat. Descending tbe 
steep bank of the Wear, a ferry is 
crossed to Hytton Castle (1| m.), 
standing low m a dismantled park, 
with shattered windtom trees. The ' 
castle and its background of the! 
river Wear, with the steep overhang- , 
ing precipice of daxheugh Bock and | 
the distant towers and chimneys of j 
Sunderland, were the subject of an| 
exquisite picture by Turner. Thei 
building has been so mucli altered as 
to have lost all the appearance of a 
fortress, though it was probably built 
as a keep, between 1260 and 1300. 
" The plan of the old part of Hylton 
is an oblong of 66 by 36 ft., having 
four octagonal turrets surmounting its 
W. front, and two circular ones at ' 
the angles of the E. front, which has 
also a square tower projecting from 
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ilieoentreQrtheniambiiildmg. The 

eutle underwent an Italianization 
br the Loid of HittoQ who died in 
1746. At that time two wings were 
i^ (with, laige aaah windows), 
m^sng the frontage nearly three 
times its former length. The original 
noms of the castle are stated to be 
^ Baron's HaU, four chambers, a 
c^wl, two bams, a kitchem, and the 
gate-honse. When we have reached 
tbe lead-covered roof, a scene pre- 
sents itself of which few castles can 
Qow boast There are the turrets, 
with their staircases and bold broad 
loacfaicolations ; even the guard's 
room (sonDoanlang the projection of 
its E. &ont) remains penectiy entire, 
ud nothing hat a fiew annea men is 
wited to complete the picture of 
^gone baronial power. Between the 
central taxrets of tl^ E. front are the 
a^ptoied remains of a knight ia 
ccinbat with a monster of the serpent 
^^ Of its meaning nothing is 
^wn; it would well accord with 
the legend of tlie Lambton Womi. 
(Hte. 1). In the pendent tracery sor- 
monntiiig the central compartment 
of the castle, in the octagonal turrets 
teimmating the square piers which 
fonn the front into compartments, 
and in the shields on its walls, Ihere 
is a strong resemblance to the style 
<^ Lumley (Bte. 1) ; and in the 
unied figures on the tmrets are fea- 
tozes similaif to those ci Alnwick 
Oastle, and the ancient gates of 



At the hack of the castle is the 

Chapd of 8t. Katherine, whose re- 

c(»ds extend back as &r as 1157. It 

was ndned at the Dissolution, and 

I'estored by the last Baron of Hylton, 

who fitted it up with canopied stalls 

iii the leyiyed Roman style. In the 

begiiming of the present century it 

was opened again for diviae service 

* hyMr. Temp£, but has since been 

^ desecrated to the meanest uses of a 

fum-bdlding. *' Its beauty has given 

way to destruction. The roof is still 



on, but the windows are all nearly 
gone. The whole of its minons floor 
is cleared of its pews, and the spar- 
rows damonr in its wooden ceiling 
and in the crevices of its walls. On 
the outside are numbers of stone 
shields of the Hyltons and families of 
their alliance, as the Yiponts, Stapyl- 
tons, &c., and the glorined or homed 
head of Moses (the extraordinary 
crest of the Hyltcnis, repeated on the 
£. front of thQ castle)."— Jloiottt. On 
the E. front also is carved a stag ina 
golden chain, a second cognizance 
granted to Lisoicelot HiUon by the 
Conqueror. There are no remains 
of the tombs of the Hyltons who wero 
buried here. 

Asaodated with this castle is the 
belief in the Could or Cowed Lad of 
Hylion, a kind of Brownie, or fanu- 
lifur fiend, who was believed to haunt 
the place. He was seldom seen, but 
was heard almost nightly, when he 
would Ihrow everything into the ut- 
most disorder, knocking the furniture 
about, and breaking the plates and 
dishes; or, on the contiary, if he 
found things in disorder, vTOuld ar- 
range them with the utmost precision. 
The dairymaid surreptitiously help- 
ing herself to the best of the cream, 
was startled by the voice of the in- 
visible sprite, '* Ye taste, and ye taste, 
and ye taste, but ve never give the 
cowed lad a taste ; and the servants 
who sate up in the hope of driving 
him away, heard him in midnight 
chaunt a goblin song : 

** Wae's me, wae's me I 
The aoom is not yet 
Grown upon the tree 
That's to grow the wood 
That's to make the cradle 
That's to rock the bairn 
That's to grow a man 
That's to lay me !" 

At length the inhabitants of the 
castle conceived the happy idea of 
laying a green doak and hood before 
the Mtchen fire at night; at mid- 
night the delighted goblin saw them, 
tried them on, frisked wildly about 
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the room, and disappeared for ever at 

cockcrow, with the cry, 

*' Here's a doak. and here's a hood. 
The cauld lad o' Hylton wUl do no more 
good.*' 

A cupboard in one of the rooms is 
shown as the place where a boy was 
cruelly shut up in the winter, and 
almost starved to death with cold. 
An ancient baron, Bobert Hylton, 
enraged at the slowness of Boger 
Skelton, a stable boy, in obeying his 
orders, struck him so violently with 
a scvthe that he unintentionally 
killed him, and afterwards threw his 
body into this pond. The ghost of 
this boy, which afterwards roamed 
about the castle, was confined by the 
exorcisms of a Catholic priest to a 
particular apartment, which was 
walled up. A free pardon for the 
manslaugnter actually appears on the 
rolls of Bp. James, dated Sept. 6, 
1609 ; and the skcdeton of a boy was 
found in the pond in the time of the 
last baron. These two stories have 
been supposed to have some connec- 
tion witii the belief in the "Cauld 
Lad." Cauld is probably a corrup- 
tion of cowed, h^Mlless or cropped. 
Unearthly sounds are still said to be 
heard here at night. 

There are facts to prove that the 
Hyltons were settled here before the 
Conquest ; but tradition traces their 
origin to the most remote antiquity, 
when they sprang from a Saxon 
maiden, who was confined in a tower 
on the banks of the Wear, in order 
to protect her from a Danish chief- 
tain, who nevertheless wooed and 
won her, having flown in at the win- 
dow in the form of a raven. The 
family of Helton was frequentiy 
allied by marriage with that of JBowes, 
by which the e^tes were purchased 
in 1762, the Hyltons having become 
extinct in 1746. 

4 m. PdUion Stat, (from Pavilion), 
rt. 1^ m. is The Barnes (B. L. Pem- 
berton,Esq.),a large red-brick house, 
approached by two avenues of Duteb 
elius, planted when, in the words of 



Macaulay, ''we ran into Duteh cus- 
toms." This formerly belonged to 
the Bowes &mily, when Barnes ^was 
their winter, as " Pavilion " was tlieir 
summer residence. 

Opposite Barnes is HwnM^dUyn 
HUl^ where the Magnesian limestone 
(as at Silkworth, Tunstall, Byliope 
and Hawthorn) abounds in noBxino 
fossils, ** being often entirely composed 
of shells, broken corals, and en* 
crinital stems matted togeth.er. 
Among the fossils found here are. 
Nautilus Freslebeni, Pleurotomaria 
nodulosa, P. carinata; Turbo mi-* 
nuta ; Chiton ; Tellina Dunelmenais ; 
SanguinoUtes elegans ; Soleimya 
normaUs; Myoconcha costata^ M, 
modioliformis ; Axinus truncatus ; 
Area Loftusiana, A. tumida ; Mytilus 
acuminatus; Monotis gryphsooides ; 
Avicula antiqua, A. keratophaga ; 
Pecten pusillus ; Terebratula elon- 
gata, T. Humbletonensis, T. corym- 
boea; Atrypa pectinifera; Spirifer 
undidatus, S. cristatus, S. multipli- 
catiis ; Orthis pelaigonata ; Pro- 
ductus horridus, P. spiniferus ; Sper- 
pulaminutissima; Spirorbis globosus, 
S. omphidotes ; Enermites planus ; 
Caryophillia quadrifida; Stenopora 
crassa ; Fenestella anceps, F. ramosa, 
F. antiqua, F. flustracea, F. virgu- 
lacea. 

5 m. MiBfidd Stat. The country is 
enshrouded in the blackest gloom of 
smoke, before reaching 

6 m. Sunderland (pop. 78,211). 
Inns: Oeorg^ Bridge Inn. Omni- 
buses and flys are found at the stat. 
The town commonly called Sunder- 
land, and constituted a ParL Borough 
imder that name by the Beform Act, 
consists of 3 townships. Of these 
Monkwearmouth occupies the whole 
N. bank of the Wear, and Bishop 
Wearmouth the S.W. bank, while 
Sunderland proper is confined to the 
streete near the docks of the latter, 
and extending to the S.E. bank of 
the Wear. The town is approached 
by two other rlys.; that which has 
its termination at Hendon, near the j 
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Snnderland Docks, leads to Seaham, 
Hartlepool, and the Eastern collieries 
(Bte. 8) ; l^iat which has its tensinus 
at Monkweaiinoath leads to Sooth 
Shields, Gkiteshead, and Newcastle 
Bte. 9) Sunderland ranks high 
amoDg Ritish seaports, hat the whole 
town is black and gloomy in the 
extrane, and the atinosphere is so 
filled with smc&e, that blue sky is 
seldom seen, especially in the lower 
put (^ the town, which consists for 
the most part of a mass of small 
dingy hooaes crowded together, in- 
tersected by lanes rather than streets ; 
dirt is the distinctiye feature ; earth, 
air, and water are alike bUu^ and 
filthy. 

Long before the existence of a 
town on the S. hank of the Wear, 
Monkwearmauih oocnpied a place 
m history, and the Venerable Bede 
has handed down to ns a history of 
its monastery. A oanvent was founded 
here in the 7th cent, hv St. Bega be- 
fore she founded Hartlepool (Bte. 8). 
In 674, Bisc(n)ius (a Saxon officer of 
Oswy king of Northumberland), who 
had renounced the world at the age 
ci 25, and had taken the name of 
Benedict with the clerical tonsure at 
the isle of St. Honorat near Cannes, 
obtained a grant of 60 hides of land 
from Kmg Egfiid, and founded the 
Monastery of 81. Peiter on the N. 
bank of the Wear. For this purpose, 
he sent for French masons, who ouilt 
him a magnificent ch. after the pat- 
tern of those he had seen in Bome, 
and French glaziers, who filled its 
windows with glass, a luxury then 
almost nnknown, and who first in- 
structed the natives in a manufacture 
which is still largely carried on by 
them. Monkwearmonth was thus the 
first glazed ch. in England. St. 
Peter's was further enriched by the 
treasures and relics which Biscopius 
bad collected during 4 pilgrimages 
to Bome. Afterwards he obteined 40 
additional hides of land from Egfrid, 
on which he founded the memory 
of St. Faul at Janowy and then. 



making a fifth pngrimage to Bome, 
brought back witn him Brother John, 
leader of the choir of St. Peter's, who 
instructed the monks of both mona- 
steries in psalmody and the whole 
oeremonial of the Church. 

Easterwin and Sigfred had been 
in turn raised to the goyemment of 
St Peter's during the life of Bisco- 
pius; but on his death in 689 he 
appointed Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow, 
his suooeasor oyer both houses. Under 
Ceolfrid, they increased in wealth 
and lands, and there were 600 monks 
in Wearmonth alone ; but in 716 he 
determined to go and spend the rest 
of his days in Bome, which he had 
visited in early life with Benedict. 
The narratiye of his &rewell is pic- 
turesouely told. "After mass, he 
girded himself for his departure ; and 
having kindled the incense and bowed 
before the altar, he turned towards 
the W., holdine the flaming censer 
in his hand, and from the altar steps 
pronounced his blessing on them all. 
The sobs tmd cries of the monks 
mingled wim the Litany, after which 
they attended htm to the margin of 
the river, where they knelt to receive 
the kiss of peace. From a skiff he 
gave them nis last farewell, whilst 
Siey elevated the cross and waved 
their burning tapers. On reaching 
the S. shore, he mounted a horse 
which had been prepared for him, 
and departed, but did not live to 
reach Bome, and expired in a mona- 
stery neeir Langres." 

Ceolfrid was succeeded by Husb- 
bert, who ruled 600 monks in St. 
Peter's alone, and in whose time the 
death of the Venerable Bede covers 
the history of the British Church with 
impenetrable darkness. It is only 
known that St. Peter's was destroyed 
by the Danes, probably at the same 
time with Tynemouth in 870, after 
which it probably had a temporary 
revival, as a monastery on or near this 
spot was destroyed by Malcolm king 
of Scotland in 1070. In the time of Bp. 
Walcher, three monks of Mercia, Aid- 
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win, Elfwy, and Bein&ed, ardently 
desirmg to visit the scenes of early 
monasticleaminginNorthumberland, 
traveUed on foot from the monastery 
of Evesham to the Tyne, with one 
smnpter-asB, laden with a satehel of 
books and their sacerdotal plate and 
vestments. The Bp. granted them 
possession of Girwy, where the fame 
of their austerities drew so many 
admirers, that they became a large 
body ; and, to prevent an attempt of 
aportion of them to settle at Melrose« 
Walcher threatened them with ex- 
communication if they left his terri- 
tory, and endowed them with the 
ruined monastery of Bisoopius, as an 
additional incentive to their staying 
there. The monastery was rebuilt 
and endowed with the vills of North- 
Wearmouth and Southwick ; but 
in 1083, all the monks were removed 
to Durham by Bp. Garileph, and 
from that time Wearmouth and Jar- 
row declined into cells dependent 
on St. Cuthbert, the superior of St. 
Peter's having the title of Master 
of Wearmouth. Superannuated pri- 
ors of Durham used to retire here. 
After the dissolution, the lands of 
St. Peter's were granted to Thos. 
Whytehead, a relation of the last 
prior and first dean of Durham. The 
site was afterwards occupied by 
Morikewearmouth HaU, built temp. 
James I., and destroyed by fire in 
1790. 

The existing Church of 8t Peter 
(Monkwearmouth) bears few exter- 
nal traces of ite immense age, from the 
number of alterations it has under- 
gone, and the roughcast which covers 
ite walls. It is, however, the oldest 
ch. in the coun^, and the existing 
tower, which reste on low round 
Saxon arches, and has rouudheaded 
lights, is earlier than that of Jar- 
row; the battlemente are a later 
addition. Outeide the tower, a 
figure of a Benedictine monk, with 
clasped hands, is placed upright 
agamst the wall. It was found in 
1808 beneath the N.W. porch, and is 



supposed to represent a " Master of" 
Wearmouth." A richly carved altar- 
tomb of one of the Hyltons projectus 
from the vestry-wall. 

There is no other building of in- 
terest in Monkwearmouth, whicli 
may be considered to stand in the 
same relation to Sunderlaoid as South.- 
wark does to London. 

The North Dodc^ near the n^outb. 
of the Wear, is capable of holding^ 
100 sail of colliers; it was a private 
undertaking on the part of the late 
Sir Hedworth Williamson. The 
dock-gates are of great size and 
strength, but, with certain winds, the 
sea beate with such force that they 
cannot be opened. The area occu- 
pied by this dock was originally the 
bed of the Wear, wluch formed an in- 
secure port, accessible only for small 
coasting vessels. It was purchased 
by Mr. Hudson for the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick Ely. 

1. N.E. is BokeTt a favourite bath- 
ing-place on the searcoest, possessing 
a good hotel and lodging-houses. It 
is, however, totally devoid of beauty 
and scarcely out of the first smoke of 
the town. Here are curious caves in 
the limestone rock; the largest is 
sometimes called " Monks' Hole,** 
from tradition of ite having afforded 
a passage of escape from St. Peter's 
to the snore, but more often ** Spotty's 
Hole," from a semi-hermit so called, 
who lived there. Heisoonunemorated 
in the song of ** The Roguish Spottee," 
given in Sharpe's * Bishopric Garland.' 
" The limestone cliff near Boker is 
full of globular concretions of various 
sizes. YHien these axe small, a piece 
of the rock resembles a bunch of 
grapes, and hence has been called 
botr^oidal limestone. When the con- 
cretions are large, it is called Gannon- 
ball limestone. Many of the concre- 
tions in these beds are not solid, but 
are formed of laminsB, partly united, 
leaving numerous regularly arranged 
cavities, filled with a powdery sub- 
stance between the harder parts. 
When cleaned from this powder, 
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pieoes of this rock resemble a portion 
of hoDeyoGmb, and oonaeqTienUy this 
Tuiety has been tenned noneycomb 
limestone." — Howse. 

Monkweannoath is united to Bi- 
shq^weannoizth by the famons Cast 
Irtm Bridge over the Wear, consisting 
of one fltapendoiis aich 236 ft. 8 in. 
in span, luid 33 ft wide, weighing 
260tana, lesting on piera of masonry 
24 ft. thkik, and rising to a height df 
100 fL abore the water, so that ships 
may pass under it in fvSH sail, strik- 
ing only their top-gallant masts. The 
bridge was b^un Sept. 24, 1793, 
ftad opened by the Ihue of Glouces- 
ter, Aug. 9, 17^6. Its originator and 
fonnder was Bowland Bvudon, Etiq. 
of Oastle Eden. The ironwork is by 
IFoflber, of Botherham. It was 
widened by B. Stephenson in 1850, 
and its total cost has been 61,0002. 
Its tolls brought in abont 30002. a 
year, bnt in 1846 foot-toll was abo- 
lished. 

** The difEerence between this and 
any other bridge attempted before 
with gimilftr materials is, that it does 
not consist of ribs of metal approach- 
ing towards the centre, and sustained 
upon the abutments, bnt is constructed 
with earth pieces or blocks, answering 
to the keystones of a common arch, 
which being brought to bear on each 
other, gives them all the firmness of 
the solid stone arch; whilst, by the 
great varieties in the blocks, and their 
respective distances in their lateral 
position, the arch becomes infinitely 
lighter than that of stone ; and, by 
the tenacity of the metal, the parts 
are so intimately connected, that the 
accurate calculation of the extrados 
and intradoe, so necessary in stone 
arches of magnitude, is rendered of 
much less consequence'* (Specifica- 
tion of Patent). "A vast addition 
of strength and of stiffiiess is procured 
I by lodging the wrought-iron bars in 
I grooves formed in the cast-iron rails ; 
and for this puipose it is of great 
importance to make the wrought-iron 
bars fill the grooves completely, and 



even to be so tight as to require the 
force of the forelocks to draw them 
home to the bottom of the grooves. 
There can be no doubt but ttiat this 
arch is able to withstand an enormous 
pressure, as long as the abutments 
from which it springs do not yield, 
and of this there is liardly any risk. 
The mutual thrusts of the firames (or 
blocks) are all in the directions of the 
rails, so that no part bears any trans- 
verse strain. We can harmy con- 
ceive any force that can overcome 
the strength of those arms by pres- 
sure, or by crushing them. The 
manner in which the frames are con- 
nected into one rib effectually se- 
cures the butting-joints from slipping; 
and the accuracy with which tixe 
whole is executed prevents any de- 
viation or warping of a rib from the 
vertical plane." — Eneydopsedia Bri- 
tarmica. 

The view from the bridge is strik- 
ing, but the bridge itself should be 
seen from below, spanning the black 
gulf crowded with coal staiths and 
collier vessels, and higher than the 
tops of the tall factory chimneys, 
which rise from the water's edge. 
'* From the decks of ships that sail 
under it the bridge may look like a 
fixed black raiiuww overhead, so 
great is its span, so high its eleva- 
tion, and so airy its aspect."— 2>. 
News, 

Bishopwearmouth ( pop. 66,045), 
is traversed from N. to S. bv Bridge 
Street, and fixan W. to E. by High 
Street, which runs from the Ch. as 
&r as the Barracks at the E. end of 
Sunderland. 8L Michads Church, the 
foundation of which is supposed to 
date from 930, was rebuilt in 1806, 
and Dec. transepts were added under 
Dobeon in 1850. In &e W. porch is 
a mutilated figure of Sir Thomas 
Middleton of Chevellngham, which 
formerly ocdupied an altar-tomb in 
the N. aisle. 1^. Paley was rector 
of Bishopwearmouth 1795-1805, 
during which time he wrote his 
• Natural Theology.* Wearmouth 
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Green marks the centre of the old 
village, which existed here before 
Sunderland was a town. The Wear- 
mouth Bum then formed the western 
boundary of tiie place. It flows 
through the gully known as the 
Bector*8 GUI, and is crossed by a 
high Iron Bridge. Sir Henry Bavdock 
was bom at Ford Hall, near Pallion, 
and has been commemorated by a 
statue erected in Mowbray Park, 1861. 
BuUding.HUi is interestipg to the 
geologist, as presenting at once varie- 
ties of the bbtryoidal, laminated, and 
honeycombed lunestone. The hill is 
also curiously connected witii local 
superstitions. Fairy-rings were found 
there in abundance, " Wangles '* were 
seen there, and it was considered dan- 
gerous to walk 9 times round " the 
Devil's Stones," as some limestone 
pillars were called which were left as 
quarry-marks. The journal of John 
Wesley contaLus an account of the 
exorcism of ** a perturbed spirit *' on 
Building Hill. The increase of the 
town is £eust putting these stories to 
flight. 

Sundedand is supposed to derive 
its name from having been insulated 
by the Wear and the sea. It was a 
position of great importance during 
the Civil Wars, especially to the Par- 
liament, as the neighbouring town of 
Newcastle held out for two years 
(1642-44) for the king. The Scottish 
army under Leslie, Earl of Leven, 
ent^ed Sunderland March 4, 1644, 
and on the 6th the king's forces fol- 
lowing them drew up on Boldon Hill, 
"when," says Rushworth, "tiie two 
armies fiaced each other for some 
time, but the ground was so inter- 
sected with great ditches and fences* 
that neither could attack without 
great disadvantage, and so they stood 
fiatdng one another till night without 
any considerable action." On the 
15th tiie axmy of the Parliament, dis- 
tressed by want of provisions, moved 
across the Wear, when the royal 
forces again drew up opposite to 



them at Hylton, and firing was con- 
tinued for some days, with slaug^htex 
on both sides, till the royalists re- 
tired. A fragment of genuine Sand- 
hill ballad is preserved which relates 
to these times : — 

** Bide throngh Sandgate tip and down. 
There yon'll see the gallants fighting for the 

crown, 
AU the coll cuckolds in Sonderland to-wn. 
With all the bcmny blew-cape cannot pull 

them down." 

The title of Earl of Sunderland -was 
twice conferred by Charles I. ; first, 
1627, on Emmanuel, Lord Scrope ; 
afterwards, 1643, on Henry, Ix>r(l 
Spencer, killed in the battle of Xew- 
bury. It is now the third title of his 
descendant the Duke of Marlborough. 
There are no fine building^ ia 
Sunderland. Holy Trinity Church was 
opened 1719; the Cugtom House, in 
High Street, 1837; the Erxhange, 
containing a reading-room, 1812 ; 
the Athmaemn, 1839; the Sailors* 
Home, 1852. The Fost-Office is in 
Bridge Street, Bishopwearmouih. 
The North Briton Coach leaves tho 
Grey Horse, High Street, for Dur- 
ham at 8 A.M. and 4 p.m. daily, call- 
ing at Houghton-le-Spring. 

The staple trades are the Shipment 
of Cocdt of which more than two mil- 
lion tons, the produce of the collieries 
of Weardale, are exported annually ; 
and Shipbuilding, which fiourisbes 
here to a greater extent than in any 
other British port. From 60 to 100 
vessels may be seen on tiie stocks 
at one time : in 1840, 158 ships, of 
51,374 tons, were launched .from 
hence, averaging nearly 3 ships a 
week throughout the year. The 
Lim&4rade is also an extensive 
branch of commerce. The principal 
works are at Pallion. There are, be- 
sides, manufactories of sail-cloth, 
chain-cables, iron-works^ and roperies, 
some of them moved by -steam. 

The invention of rolledP2a<e Olcm is 
due to Messrs. Hartiey , of Sunderland, 
who have a large manufactory here. 
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BesideB the iron bridge there is a 
snail steam ferry-boat oyer the lower 
part ci the river, which ocmuDiini- 
cates with Monkwearmouth. When 
tzade was piosperoas. the Wear used 
to be du^ed with shilling, chiefly 
ooHiers ; bat they are now tran&- 
feired to tiie docks, where they re- 
cave fbeir <srgoes without interrupt- 
ing the navigation. The high banks 



which hem in the river, are, in a 
great measure, artificial hills of 
baDast, discharged from the ships. 
The old ch. of Monksweaimoath is 
gnidoally being buried in ballast, 
and bnildinga near it which origin- 
aUy stood on a height are now in a 
hole. 

The New Docks are near the Hen- 
don Bly. Terminns. They enclose 
18 acree^ and were completed in 
1851, at a cost of 700,0002.; the 
fonndatian of the S. docks was laid 
Feb. 4, 1848. The great dock has 
&n area of 32 acres, and commands 
24 ft. vrater at ordinary springs; the 
northern half-tide basin covers 18} 
acres, the N. and 8. half-tide basins 
enclose 4 acres, the tidal harbonrs 
occnpy 20 acres; the whole area is 
abont 146 acres» of which 127 were 
reclaimed from, the sea, and indnde 
66 acres of water and 80 of land. 
The N. dock, with an area of 10 acres, 
opened 1837, and capable of accom- 
modating 100 sail, belongs to the 
North-Eastem Bly. Company. In 
1851 their revenue was 9000{., and 
has greatly increased since that time. 
The sea-outlet is 26 ft. deep at high 
water. 

The port of Sunderland is formed 
by 2 piers stretching out into the sea 
to a distance of 456 yds. on either 
side of the moutii of the Wear ; that 
on the S. side, forms a pleasant pro- 
menade. 

At the end of the N. pier is the 
LiglUhaiue, 76 ft. high and 15 ft. 
difluneter, which was most ingeniously 
transported entire by Mr. Murray, 
tiie engineer, from its origioal posi- 
tion to that which it now occupies, a 



distance of nearly 150 yds. It 
weighed 338 tons. The enterprise 
was achieved in 1841, when the pier 
was lengthened, in order to avoid the 
expense of taking down and rebuild- 
ing the lighthouse, and, above all, the 
cost of a tranporary pier. '* A cradle of 
timbers was formed under the light- 
house, carried by 144 cast-iron rollers, 
travelling on 8 lines of rails, and the 
outer timbers supporting the braces 
and struts were placed on side balks, 
which were lulnicated with a mixture 
of soft soap and blacklead to dimi niii^ 
the friction. The power applied was 
l^ means of sev^al drawing and 
pushing screws, and by 3 winches 
with ropes and tackle-blocks, worked 
by 18 men. On Aug. 2 the mass 
was moved 28 ft. 2 in. in a N. direc- 
tion, to place it on a line with the 
new pier; after shifting the rollers 
and slide balks, the cradle with its 
load was steadily propelled at an ave- 
rage rate of 33^ ft. per hour when in 
motion; the entire time of moving 
over 447 ft. being 13 hours 24 min. 
It was not until Oct. 4 that the light- 
house arrived at the extremity of the 
pier, where the foundation for it was 
prepared. The timbers were with- 
drawn gradually, the spaces being 
filled with solid masonry, and the 
building stood without a crack or 
subsidence. A light wu eochibUed as 
usual every night during its transit. 
The entire cost was 8272., and the 
saving caused by this plan of removal 
was 8932." — AthensBum, 

The Pemherton CocH^t is remark- 
able for the deepest shaft in the 
world, measuring 1794 ft., or nearly 
one-third of a mile. The rope by 
which the ooals are drawn up weighs 
nearly 5 tons, and a tub or oorve of 
coals is drawn up from this depth in 
47 seconds. 800 tons of coal are 
wound up daily. The average tem- 
perature at the bottom is 87°, about 
25° above that of the surface. The 
barometer stands at 32*80 higher 
than anywhere else on the globe. 

q3 
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The moat intereeting drcumBtanoe 
connected with this pit is, that it was 
sunk through 330 ft. of superincnm- 
bent magnesian limestone, in the 
confidence of finding coal below. It 
was begun 1826; me first coal was 
reached 1831, but no profitable seam 
was attained till 1834, and the out- 
lay amounted to 100,0002. For a 
considerable distance the pit is lined 
with metal tubing to keep out the 
water. Before reaching the coal 
strata i^ spring was tapped which 
poured out 3000 gallons of water per 
minute into the shaft ; this was kept 
under by a steam-«ngine of 200 horse 
power. At a depth of 1000 ft. a 
fresh spring burst into the works, 
and it was 'not till after nearly twenty 
years of outlay and disappointment 
that the good seam was reached. 
The workings are carried under the 
river, and yery near the sea, and an 
inclined drift, 11,000 yds. in length, 
with a rise of 6 in. in a yard, was 
constructed in 1844. In 1846 the 
Hutton seam was reached, 4 ft. thick 
of exoeUeat ooal. 



ROUTE 10. 

GATESHEAD TO MONKWEARMOUTH 
MY RLY. [JAR ROW AND SOUTH 
SHIELDS.] 

This line follows the North-East- 
cm Kly. as far as 3 m. Pelaw Stat^ 
where it branches off E. 

6 m. BrocUey Whiru Stat, 2 m. rt., 



with a Stat on the Pontop and 
Shields Bly., which branches off here, 
is Boldon (Bol-dun, round hill), which 
gave its name to the invaluable 
reoord called the Boldon Bake, which, 
was compiled in 1180 by Bishop 
Pudsey, to supply the omission of 
the county of Durham in the Domes- 
day Book of the Conqueror. The 
original volume has perished, but 
three copies of it remain* viz., in the 
auditor's o£B.ce at Durham, in the 
chapter library at Durham, and 
among Abp. Laud's MSS. in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford. 

"Crowning a hill midway between 
Hyltou CasUe and Jarrow, stands 
BMon Church (St. Nicholas), once a 
beautiful specimen of E. E. architec- 
ture, of which the peculiarly de- 
sired tower and spire are replete 
with interest The term * beautiful ' 
may perhaps be deemed inapplic- 
able to its stunted proportions, but 
the whole structure is in perfect 
accordance with the exposed land- 
scape of which it forms a prominent 
fieature, and so long as harmonious 
adaptation of position is a concomi- 
tant of the beautiful, will the unas- 
suming pile of Boldon lay claim to 
that term. The effigy of an ecclesi- 
astic, exquisitely sculptured, lies 
to the right of the altar." — BUUnga. 
The Ch. has been restored. Itcontams 
a tomb of a Hylton and two stone 
coffins, discovered 1825. 

On Boldon Hill, the Scots were 
repulsed by the Cavaliers under the 
Marquis of Newcastle^ March 24, 
1644. 

1. 2 m. (visible across the smoky 
plains') is Jarrow, which, — ^in spite of 
the black atmosphere and noxious 
vapours with which the chemical 
factories and coal traffic of the neigh- 
bouring Tyne have surrounded it, — is 
still, from its associations with the 
Venerable Bede, one of the most in- 
teresting spots in the N. of England. 

Jarrow derives its name from the 
Saxon word **gyrwy," a marsh, ap- 
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plied to the ndghbooiing "slake/' 
An i mpo rtant KomaTi station onoe 
occnpied its site, as is proyed from 
TBnoiis inscribed altais which have 
been fixind there. 

In Aj>. 680, "the noble Abhat 
Beoedk^ Bisoop,** built a monastery 
on the then green and lonely hill of 
Jjuiow, and dedicated it to St. Paul, 
having just before bmlt the mona- 
stery of W eremouth. Both his foon- 
datioDs ^ere remarkable in that 
micivilized age, fisr being bmlt of 
stone and having glazed windows. 
"Sndi was the mange made in the 
two churches by the nse of glass, that 
the imlettered people ayowed a belief, 
which was htmded down as a tra- 
dition for many generations, * that it 
never was dark in old Jairow dmrch.* " 
—British Astodatum, 1863. 

In 673 Bede was received into 
tile monastery of Weremonth, when 
he was only 7 years old, and a year 
hefixre the monastery was entirely 
completed. Here he was educated 
by Biscop, and at his death removed 
to the monastery of Janow (then 
governed by CeolMd), where he passed 
the rest of ms life in study and devo- 
tion. Here he was instructed in 
divinity by Tmmbeiet, pupil of 
St. Chad of Lichfield ; in Greek by 
Abp. Theodore, who was a Greek by 
birtii ; and in church music by John, 
the arch-chaunter, who had accom- 
panied Biscop from Borne. At the 
age of 19 he was ordained deacon, at 
the order of Ceolftid, by John, Bishop 
of Hexham (afterwards St. John of 
Beverley), and remained from that 
time immersed in study, till, at the 
age of 30, he was ordained priest by 
tha same bishop. From tnis time 
(according to his own statement) till 
his 59th year, he never ceased to 
compose annotations and commen- 
taries on the Scripture for his own 
benefit and that of his brethren. 
Ibcouraged by the advice of Acoa, 
Bp. of Lindis&me, he also wrote 
the *Li& of St. Cuthbert,' various 
other ' lives of the Saints,* * Hymns^* 



'Epigrams,* and a 'Treatise on the 
Art of Poetry;' but his most impcv- 
tant work was his * Ecclesiastical 
History of tiie Nations of the An- 
gles,' which was undertaken at the 
request of Geolwulph, king of North- 
umbrta, whose own interest in a 
learned and monastic life was such, 
that, three years after Bede's death, 
he himself became a monk at Lin- 
disfiemie. This history, in five 
books, was translated into Saxon by 
King Alfred. Copies of the Vulgate 
New Test and of Cassiodorus on the 
Psalms, in the handwriting of Bede, 
are preserved in the Ghapteor Library 
at Durham. 

Much time was also devoted by 
Bede to teaching, and among his 
pupils were Claudius and Clement, 
mt teachers of literature in France ; 
Huaebert, who succeeded Ceoifrid as 
Abbot of Jarrow ; Cuthh^ who 
succeeded Hussbert ; and Nothelmus, 
afterwards Abp. of Canterburv. 
Through his pupils and his works 
the fame of Bede became widely 
known even in his lifetime, and Pope 
Sergius invited him to Bome, that 
he might do him honour; but he 
refused to leave his cell, where, be- 
sides fulfilling the duties of a priest, 
he was constantly employed in the 
work of the monast^, which he 
describes as including the winnow- 
ing and thrashing of com, giving 
milk to the lambs and calves, and 
the employments of the garden, kit- 
chen, and bakehouse. 

^ In March, 735, he became ill, and 
died in the monastery of Jarrow, on 
the 26th of May, aged 62. His end 
ia thus described by one of his pupils, 
who was present : ** During these 
(his last) days he laboured to com- 
pose two works well worthy to be 
remembered, besides the lessons we 
had from him, and singing of 
Psalms, viz., he translated the Gk)spel 
of St. John into our own tongue, for 
the benefit of the Church, and some 
oollectionB out of the Book of Notes 
of Bishop Isidorus, saying, *I will 
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not have my lads read a &l£iehood, 
and to labour herein after my death, 
without any advantage.' When the 
Tuesday before Ascension came, he 
began to be more vehemently distem- 
pered, but he passed all that day 
pleasantly, and dictated, and now 
and then, among other things, said, 
*Gro on quickly; I know not how 
long I shall hold out, and whether 
my Maker will soon take me away.' 
But to us he seemed very well to 
know, the time of his departure ; and 
so he spent the night, waking, in 
thanksgiving ; and &e morning ap- 
pearing, that is, Wednesday, he 
ordered that we should speedily 
write what he had begun ; and, this 
done, we walked to &e third hour 
with the relics of saints, according to 
the custom of that day. There was 
one of us with him, who said to him, 
* Most dear Master, there is still one 
chapter wanting; do you think it 
troublesome to oe asked any more 
questions ? ' He answered, * It is no 
^uble; take your pen, and make 
^eady, and write fast : ' which he 
did; but at the ninth hour he said 
to me, ' Bun quickly, and bring the 
priests of our monastery to me.' He 
spoke to every one of them, admo- 
nishing and entreating that they 
would carefully say masses and 
prayers for him, which they readily 
promised ; but they all mourned and 
wept, especially because he said, 
'that they should no more see his 
face in this world.* They rejoiced 
for that he said, * It is time that I 
return to Him who formed me out 
of nothing. I have lived long ; my 
merciful Judge well foresaw my life 
for me; the time of my dissolution 
draws nigh, for I desire to be dis- 
solved and to be with Christ.' 
Having said much more, he passed 
the day joyfully till the evening ; and 
the above-mentioned boy said, * Dear 
Master, there is yet one sentence not 
written.' He answered, * Write 
quickly.' Soon after, the boy said, 
' The sentence is now Ynritten.' He 



replied, 'Yon have said true; it is 
ended. Beceive my head into your 
hands, for it is a great satisfiebction to 
me to sit facing my holy place where 
I was wont to pray, that I may also 
sitting call upon my Father, and on 
the pavement of His little place, 
singing, "Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost." ' When he had named the 
Holy Ghost, he breathed his lajst, 
and so departed to the heavenly 
kingdom. All that beheld the 
blessed father's death, said they had 
never seen any other expire in so 
much devotion and tranquillity. 
For, as long as his soul remained in 
his body, he never ceased with his 
hands to give thanks to the true and 
living G^ saying, * Glory be to the 
Father,' and other spiritual expres- 
sions, with his palms expanded." 

Bede was buried in Jarrow church 
in the S. porch, which was dedicated 
to him. His tomb was inscribed, 
according to Wm. of Malmesbury, 
with the epitaph, 

" Presbyter hie Beda reqniescit came Bepnltus 
Dona Christi animam in ooeUs gandere per 

aevnm, 
Digne illi sophiae debriarl fonti cni Jam 
Suspiravit orans intento semper amore/' 

His fame spread rapidly. Pope 
Bom&uce, in one of his epistles^ calls 
him the "Candle of the English 
Church," and his successor, Lucius, 
sent a present of a vestment to the 
relics of " Bede of Blessed Memory." 
Before the 12th centy. he acquired 
the epithet "Venerable." Continual 
pilgrimages were made to his tomb 
at Jarrow tUl the time of Edward 
the Confessor, when his relics were 
carried to Durham by EgMd, a 
priest, and placed in the coffin of 
St. Cuthbert. Hence they were 
removed by Bishop Pudsey, in 1154, 
to be enclosed in a gorgeous casket 
of gold and silver on a shrine in 
his newly-built chapel' of the 
Galilee. The shrine was destroyed 
at the Beformation, but the bones 
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which it sapported were buried be- 
neath its site, and the monument, 
which still remains, was erected over 
them. It is related that a short time 
before, when a French bishop, on his 
letnm from Scotland, visited the 
shnnes of Cuthbert and Bede, he 
o£Eered a **baabee,'* the smallest of 
Scottish coins, to St. Cuthbert, say- 
ing, ''If thou art a saint, pray for 
me," but at the shrine of Beds he 
offered a French crown, requesting 
his prayers, " because he vxu a 
saint." 

"OvenenbleBedel 
The BBint, the scholar, from a circle freed 
Of toil stupendous, in a hallowed seat 
Of leaning, where thou heard'st the billowB 

beat 
On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
Fierpetnal industry. Sublime Recluse I 
The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 
Imposed on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligence, thy unrelaxlng use 
Of allong life ; and in the hour of death. 
The last dear servioe of thy peiasing Inreath." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

The monastery was burnt by the 
Danes in 867, and remained desolate 
for two centuries, till it was granted 
by Bp. Walcher to Aldwin, a Mercian 
monk (1074), in whose time the 
ch. was rebimt, and the monastery 
partially re-established. In 1079, 
the mangled remains of Bishop 
Walcher (see Rte. 1) were brought 
here for interment. In 1083, Bishop 
Caiileph moved the monks to Dmr- 
ham, after which the monastery was 
scantily filled, and, like Weremouth, 
was governed by a ** Master. 
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The ancient ch. is still standing, 
amid the remains of monastic walls, 
rising on a low hill above the pit- 
men' s cottages and blackened waters 
of the Slaka ''Gbuld Bede see it 
now, he would imagine chaos come 
again. He would see the whole 
breadth of the river occupied with a 
host of vessels of all nations ; scores 
of tall chimneys vomiting volumes of 
black smoke; houses clustered right 
and left, as &r as the eye can 



reach, half lost in I'eeks and vapours 
of a thousand sorts, issuing from 
coke and brick kilns, from forges clnd 
roperies, from mamififictories of glass 
and alkalies, and what the old 
woman of the church calls ' nasty 
poisons that kill everything about 
except those that make 'em.' He 
would see steam-boats and steam- 
engines, and along the banks of the 
Tynehuse ranges of ballast hills; 
that is, hiUs, almost mountains, of 
sand, that ships coming from the 
south of England and the Continent, 
have brought as ballast, and emptied 
here." — Sowitt, 

The Church of St. Paul has every 
appearance of great antiquity. Por- 
tions of the S. aisle wall, and uie small 
narrow windows above the modem 
muare-headed doorway, are Saxon. 
Tne tower, of two stories, which formed 
the centre of an oblong ch. without 
transepts, is Norm., as are most of 
the remains of monastic buildings. 
It has the peculiarity of being from 
N. to S. nearly twice its length from 
E. to W., and though this (tispropor- 
tion is considerably diminTHned 
towards the top by omets, the longer 
sides have each two belfry windows, 
while one of equal dimensions is 
sufficient for each of the short sides. 
The chancel (40 ft. by 15) is built of 
cubical stones, like uiose employed 
in Boman walls. It is lighted by 
Dec. windows, inserted about 1400, 
and contains two elaborately carved 
bench-ends of the 15th centy. Here, 
also, is a heavy, straight-backed seat, 
called "Bede's Chair," evidently of 
great antiquity, though it is difficult 
to account for the rescue of the 
chair when the Danes burnt the 
monastery. It has been much 
hacked and pillaged by relic col- 
lectors. In the tower is a remark- 
able ancient bell, marked with two 
fleurs de lis, and inscribed, ** Sancte 
Paule ora pro nobis." It is supposed 
by Brand to have been one of those 
originally placed there by Biscop, 
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and that the lineal bear witness to its 
French origin. These, however, 
often occur as a bell-founder's mark. 

" And Dote me, candid reader, that herein, 
I. nor to diair, nor bell, my faith could ptn ; 
That both are ancient, none may mube a 

doubt; 
But who first set them there, do thou search 

out"— SU&TSBS. 

A stone now fixed in the tower 
arch, between the nave and chancel, 
records the building of the ch. in 
685. "P. Dedioatio Basilioae sci 

PaTJLI Vni. KL MAI ANNO XV. 
EOFBIDI BEQ .... GeOLFBIDI 
ABB EJUSDEMQ. Q. EOOLES DO AUG- 
TOBB OONDITOEIB ANNO mi.*' 

Jarrow Slake^ on the N.E. of 
the village is a bay, 1 m. in extent 
from E. to W., and } m. from N. to 
S. It was of importance in Saxon 
times, and was the principal port of 
Egfrid, king of Northumberland, 
whose fleet lay at anchor here. It 
then extended inland as far as 
Boldon, then called Donmouth, from 
the Doif, or Hedworth rivulet, which 
still flows through the slake to 
join the Tyne. "In floods, the 
turbid water deposits its mud, which, 
while it is soft, is, in the lan- 
guage of the north, called 'sZeeft,' 
from its being sleek or smooth. It 
is indeed slack or loose, and hence 
the term, to slake^ one's thirst, or 
to slake lime by' throwing water 
upon it." Here is now a paving 
dock, said to be the largest on the E. 
coast. 

In Palmer 's iron-works at Jarrow 
3500 men are employed. The iron- 
stone is brought from Port Mulgrave 
in Cleveland. 

Jarrow CdUiery was opened Sept. 
26, 1803» but has been subject to 
explosions of hydrogen gas. Three 
terrible blasts occurred in 1826, 1828, 
and 1830. 

At MofikUm (li m. S«W.), ihe tra« 
'Utional birthplaod of Bede, Bede*8 



WeU, may be seen. "Here, as late 
as 1740, it was. a prevailing custom 
to bring children doubled with any 
disease or infirmify; a crooked pin 
was put in, and tiie well laved dry 
between eadi dipping. Twenty chil- 
dren were brought together on a Sun- 
day to be dipped in this well, at 
which also, on Midsummer Eve, 
there was a great resort of neigh- 
bouring people." — Brands * Pop, 
ArUiq* ii. p. 270. Sunderland and 
Bede s Hill also claim to have been 
the birthplace of Bede. 

1. a Branch Rly. of 2^ m. to South 
Shields (Pop. 44,722), on the S. bank 
of the estuary of ^e Tyne, its N. 
bank being occupied by North 
Shields, beyond wluch the promon- 
tory of TVnemouth juts out into 
the sea. The town is almost entirely 
modem, and takes its name from the 
Shiels or Shielings of fishermen, 
which formerly occupied its site. 
The Bomans had a Station at Lawe 
Hill (Gaer Urfe), once insulated by 
the tide. This is supposed to have 
been the "OstiaVedrad" mentioned 
by Antoninus. The military high- 
way called Wreken Dyke terminated 
here. It ran S.E. along the side 
of Jarrow Slake. 

The Church of SL Hilda, in the 
market-place, is of great antiquity, but 
has been so patched and altered that 
scarcely any of the original building 
remains. The other churches are 
modem (Holy Trinity, 1834; St. 
Stephen's, 1846). 

As early as 1489 Lionel Bell es- 
tablished two iron Salt-Pans here. 
The manufacture of salt afterwards 
became of great importance, and at 
one time no less than 80,0002. annual 
duty on salt was paid here. When 
this manu&ctory declined, its place 
was taken by various Chemical 
Works, especiuly by AlkaU (Oar- 
bonate of Sodk) Manufactories. The 
first Glass Works on the Tyne were 
established here in 1619, by Sir B. 
Mansel, Vice- Admiral of England, 
and were conducted by frigitives from 
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Loiraine. In &e midst of the town 
is the month of the St HUda CcHUery, 
opened 1810: in an explodon m 
1839, 59 persons were killed. The 
ship-building here only dates ftom 
1720, bat tl^ie are now 14 yards for 
building timber yessels, and one for 
iron ships. 

The mouth of the Tyne forms the 
Harbour of Shields, where thousands 
of ships constantly reoeive and dis- 
charge their cargoes. It is entered 
through the dangerous passage called 
the Narrows, on the S. of which are 
the Herd Sands, on the N. the rocks 
called the Bkuic Middens, 

For the safety of this passage three 
Li^thouses have been erected. A 
Hu^bour of Befnge is in contempla- 
tion, which is to cost 750,0002. 
North and South Shields were only 
made a distinct port in 1848, till 
then the whole Tyne was considered 
to be the port of Newcastle. The 
two places are connected by a Steam 
ferry, opened 1830. The boats ply 
&om the market-place at South 
Shields to the New Quay at North 
Shields. The scene in crossing the 
Tyne amid the crowd of vessels is 
novel and amusing. 

The LifAoat is usually said to 
have been invented here in 1789 by 
Mr. Greathead, after the wreck of 
'* the Adventure " on the Herd Sand, 
when the destruction of the crew, 
who dropped exhausted by &tigue 
and cold from the rigging in the pre- 
sraice of thousands of helpless spec- 
tators, had greatly excited the piiblic 
sympathies; but it is in reality merely 
an adaptation of an ** unimmergible 
boat," patented in 1785 by Lionel 
Lukin, a London ooachbuilder. — 
(J3and6ooA;/or JEr«nt,*iHythe.") Its 
utility was first tested Jan. 80, 1790, 
since which time hundreds of lives 
have been saved by its means at the 
mouth of the Tyne, and it has been 
adopted in most of the principal ports 
both in England and on the continent. 

On the S. and E. the town of 
South Shields is bounded by enor- 



mous 'ballast-hills,' brought partly 
ftom foreign countries as the ballast 
of ships which were to return laden 
with the produce of the Tyne, but 
chiefly brought from the S. of Eng- 
land. "The Tyne sends a mudi 
larger amoimt of cargo to the Thames 
thui the Thames sends to the Tyne. 
The Tjme sends glass, pottery, 
chemicaLs, machinery, and, above lul 
else, coals, in vast quantities, to 
London; and as the return cargoes 
are not of equal weight, the ships 
have to be ballasted with sand taken 
mostly ftom. the bed of the Thames. 
When this sand-ballast has enabled 
the ship to be safely navigated to the 
Tyne, it has performed ito work, — ^it 
must be got rid of ; but, as it must 
not be thrown into the river, nothing 
remains but to pile it up on land; 
and as land is a valuable element in 
such a district, it must be bought for 
this purpose. Hence it is that in 
some places we see vast heaps of sand, 
two or three hundred feet nigh, n6ar 
the river. A few years ago a sea- 
side district was purchased S. of 
South Shields, and a railway laid 
down ftom. thence to the shipping- 
quays expressly for removing the 
waste sand away from the river and 
its banks. There are persons who 
take up this curious branch of com- 
merce, and who are paid by the ship- 
owners so much per ton for all the 
aand-ballast which they take off their 
hands.'* — Land We Live In, 

The ballast lulls are of great bo- 
tanical interest, as containing a 
number of curious plants, which 
have sprung up from seed brought 
with the foreign ballast, and which 
are elsewhere unknown in this 
country. The exotic plants (ac- 
cording to Mr. Winch's 'Fbra') 
include the following: Blitum vir- 
gatum ; PhaJaris paradoxa ; Bromus 
madritensis ; Convolvulus tricolor ; 
Hyoscyamus aJbus, H. aureus ; Sola- 
num Lycopersicum ; Tordylium syria- 
cum; Gumynum Gynunum; Apium 
Petroselinum ; Keseda odorata, F 
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fruticosa, B. alba ; Euphorbia Tithy- 
malulides, E. spinoea; Mesembyran- 
themiim crystallmmn, M. Mcatum, 
M. glomeratum; Areemone mexi- 
cana ; Nigella arvensis, N. damaflcena ; 
Banuncmus mnricatuB ; Lepidium 
sativum ; Alyssum incanum ; Lava- 
tera trimestns, Pisum ochrus; Or- 
nithopus oompressus; Yicia bengha- 
leufids, y. coidifolia: Trifolium in- 
dicum, T. messaneuBe, T. elegans; 
Medicago piostrata, M. oorona^, M. 
rigidula ; Scorpiurus yermiculata ; 
Soolymus maculatus ; Chrysanthe- 
mum italicxun ; Anthemis tomentosa, 
A. mixta, A. valentina ; Gentaurea 
galactites ; Calendula officinaUs ; 
Cannabis satiya; Atriplex hortensis, 
Salix acutifolia, S. yiolacea. 

2 m. S. Harton (Heorte-dune, Hill 
of Stags) commemmorates the time 
when tne hart ranged through the 
forest which occupied this coast as 
far as Hartness and Hartlepool. 

2 m. S.E. Marsden BocJce present 
one of the wildest and most striking 
scenes on the coast. Here the free- 
stone rocks, ''shattered by storms, 
have parted, from age to age, with vast 
fragments that stand in eveiy variety 
of grotesque form and combination — 
pillars, and tombs, and towers ; ram- 
parts and huge bridges, and triumphal 
arches, through the black green hol- 
lows of which the billows roar and 
dash."—- Orani. 90 yds. from the 
shore is the Marsden Bock, a huge 
mass, with a lofty arch, under whidi 
boats can pass. A narrow flight 
of steps in tiie cliff leads down to 
the luiore, where **ihe Qrotto" for- 



merly stood, a public house with 
large rooms quaintly cavemed out 
of the depth of the rock. It was 
much resorted to by picnic parties, 
but was destroyed by a fall of the 
cliff, Feb. 1865]. 

9 m. Cleadon Lane Stat. At Clea- 
don was an ancient Bell Tower, 
which existed as early as 1587. It 
was destroyed at the end of the laet 
century. 

12 m. MonkiDearmouith Stat., see 
Bte. 9. 

[3 m. N.E., across a sandy bay, is 
WkUbum, a pleasant village, on 
rising ground, with a good view 
of the sea-coast to the S., and of 
the towns of Monkwearmouth and 
Sunderland. The place is much 
resorted to in smnmer for sea-air 
and bathing, and several houses are 
let as lodgings. The Church of St, 
Mary contains a tomb of M. 
Matthew, 1689. Near it is WhUbum 
HaU (Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bt., 
M.P.). 

To the K. is a pleasant walk, called 
{he Lizard, running along the lime- 
stone clifb which fringe the sea, and 
commanding an extensive view. 
Byres Quarry (1^ m.) is a small 
cove, where in rough weather the sea 
rages wildly through a fine isolated 
natural arch, and dashes in clouds of 
foam over the opposite shore. 3^ N. 
are Marsden Bocks. 

Tynemouth Priory, on its distant 
sea-girt promontory, is a striking and 
picturesque object--(Bte. 12). 
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Extent and Boukdabies. — ^Northumbebland, the most northern 
county in England, is " of a somewhat pyramidal form." Its greatest 
length is 70 m., and its greatest hreadth 47 m. It contains 1,249,299 
acres, with a population of 943,025, which has increased 13 per cent, 
since the census of 1861. It is bounded on the N. by the Tweed, and 
Berwickshire in Scotland ; on the W. by Cumberlana and the Cheviot 
Hills, which separate it from Roxburglihire ; on the S. by the county 
of Durham, from which it is separated in part by the rivers Derwent 
and Tyne ; and on the E. by the German Ocean. It is divided into 6 
wards, which are similar to die hundreds of southern counties, viz. Bam- 
borough, Glendale, Coquetdale, Morpeth, Tvnedale, and Castle wards. 
In addition to these are Norhamshire, Islandshire, and Bedlingtonshire, 
which, though locally situated in this county, were considered as de- 
tached portions of Durham till 1844, when they were formally annexed 
to Northumberland by 7 and 8 Victoria. 



HiSTOBT AND Anodsnt CONDITION. — ^The Eoman history of North- 
umberland is written in its remains. 1. In the chain of forts from 
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Tynemouth to Bowness on the Solway, constructed by Julins Agricola, 
A.D. 81. 2. In the gr^t Boman Wall, called the ''Barrier of the 
Lower Isthmus," which was built by Hadrian, a.d. 120. 3. In the 
repairs which were probably made to this wall by the Emperor Severus, 
200-211. 

In 547 a Saxon, called Ida the Flame-bearer, landed on the English 
coast at Flamboi-ongh, and became King of Bemicia, a province which 
extended from the Tyne to the Tweed. Here he fixed the seat of his 
government at Bamborough, anciently Dinguayrdi. He was succeeded 
by Ethelfrith, who called the royal city Bebbanburgh. On the death of 
Ella king of Deira, Ethelfrith invaded the dominions of his son Edwin, 
who took refuge with the king of North Wales, and afterwards with 
Eedwald king of East Anglia. 

On the defeat and death of Ethelfrith at Betford, Edwin succeeded to 
the kingdom of Bemicia, which was thus united to Deira. He married 
Ethelburga, a daughter of Ethelbert, King of Kent, who was accom- 
panied into her new country by the missionary Paulinus, through 
whose teaching both the king and his subjects were converted to Chris- 
tianity. The spots where Paulinus baptized are still pointed out and 
held in reverence ; they may be seen in the wild depths of Glendale, near 
the site of tiie royal palace of Adgebrin ; on the basaltic heights near 
Walltown ; and in the still more romantic Coqnetdale, at the transparent 
(KxA of Holystone. Christianity, however, received a serious blow in 
8,'ie death of Edwin, who was defeated and slain by the united armies 
ef' Cadwallon of North Wales and Penda of Mercia, after which Paulinus 
bed with the queen to Kent. 

^ Upon the death of Edwin, Osric became King of Deira, and Eanfrid 
of Bemicia. They were both killed by Cadwallon, or Ceadwall, who was 
in his turn slain by Oswald, the brother of Eanfrid, in the battle of 
Heaforfeld, near Hexham, after which Oswald became king of the whole 
of Northumbria, and henceforward devoted himself to the re-establish- 
ment of Christianity amongst his subjects. This he chiefly promoted by 
bringing the holy Aldan from lona, and establishing him as bishop of 
Lindisfame, whence he made perpetual missionary excursions over the 
surrounding country. Oswald, having been killed in battle with King 
Penda at Maserfield, was canonised, and his head was buried in the coffin 
of St. Cuthbert, in whose arms it is represented in many fragments of 
glass and sculpture which still remain in the county. Oswin, brother 
of Oswald, succeeded to the kingdom of Bemicia, and murdered Osric 
(a relation of Edwin), then in possession of Deira, with a view to obtain- 
ing that province also ; but the people of Deira rejected him, and made 
Adelwald, son of Oswald, their king. On the death of Adelwald, 
Oswin succeeded in seizing Deira, but died 670. He was succeeded 
by his son Egfrid, in whose reign the monasteries of Jarrow and Wear- 
mouth were founded. About this time also the magnificent abbey 
of Hexham was built by St. Wilfrid, being the sixth edifice in 
Britain built of stone ; St. John of Beverley was hving in retirement 
"^ the neighbouring Eagle's Mount, and St. Cuthbert was rising into 
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eminenoe at Lindisfame. Egfnd, having been killed in war with the 
Pictsy was followed, at the recommendation of St. Cuthbert, by his ille- 
^timate brother Aldfrid, who was remarkable as the first Northumbrian 
sovereign with sufficient learning to read the Scriptures, and then by his 
nephew Osred (705), who was killed on the bu^s of Windermere by his 
relations Cendric and Osric, who succeeded him in turn. They were 
followed (731) by Geolwulph, a descendant of Ida, who after a few years 
exchanged his crown for the monastic habit at Lmdisfame, and became 
remarkable as the person to whom Bede dedicated his ' Ecclesiastical 
History.' The reigns of the remaining kings were a constant scene of 
treachery and murder : Eadbert (737) became a monk at York ; Oswuld 
(759) was killed by his thimes; Ethelwold (788) was murdered by 
Sigan ; Osred, son of Alfred, fled ; Osbald abdicated ; Eardulph (794) 
was imprisoned ; Alfwold, murdered ; and with Eanred the kings of 
Northumbria came to an end, on his acknowledging the supremacy of 
Egbert^ at Dove, beyond Humber, in 828. 

The Banes first invaded England in 787, and again in 876, when 
the great monastery of Tynemouth was burnt to the ground, and the 
bishopric of Lindisfame destroyed, the monks being forced to fly with 
the body of St, Cuthbert. The " whole country of the Northumbrian" 
was divided by the Danish Halfdene amongst his own people. In the 
time of Alfiped, Guthied a Christian Dane reigned over Northumber- 
land ; but Athelstan, the successor of Alfred, annexed the province to 
his own dominions, after a great victory over the Danes at Brunanburgh. 
The Danish power was entirely extinguished in 954, on the murder 
of Eric, after whom there were no more kings of Northumbria, the 
chief power falling into the hands of earls. These were not more for- 
tunate than their predecessors. Earl Copsi, who favoured the Norman 
cause, was slain in the porch of Newbum Church by Osulf, the ad- 
herent of Harold ; Earl Waltheof was beheaded ; Earl Gospatric was 
deprived for treason ; and Earl Mowbray was imprisoned for Ufe, for 
rebellion i^ainst William Rufas. After the disgrace of Mowbray 
the earldom of Northumberland was incorporated in the realm of 
England. 

Nevertheless, in the reign of Henry I., David king of Scotland was 
Earl of Northumberland, nding the whole country as far south as the 
Tees. He fortified Newcastle, "Alnwick, Norham, and Wark, for 
Matilda ; but afterwards abandoned them, together with her cause, for 
the earldom of Himtingdon, presented to him by Stephen ; yet in the 
following year he again invaded Northumberland, which brought 
Stephen to Wark for uie defence of the Border. As soon as he returned 
south David again ravaged the country, taking Norham and Wark, 
and advanced to Yorkshire, where he was defeated in the battle of 
the Standard. In 1174, William the Lion of Scotland, seeking the 
restitution of the earldom of Northumberland, for which Tynedale had 
been offered as an inadequate substitute, again invaded the county, but 
was taken prisoner at Ainwick. Eichard I. sold the earldom to Hugh 
Pudsey, bii^op of Durham, for treasure which would enable him to 
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carry on his cmsada In 1215, the northern barons, infuriated at the 
extortions of John, encouraged Alexander III. of Scotland to invade the 
north ; but his attack was repulsed, and ^e castles of Mitford, Mor- 
peth, Alnwick, and Wark were burnt in revenge by the English 
king. In 1249 Northumberland was again formally and legally united 
to the English crown, and in 1249 the first laws were ordained for the 
administration of justice upon the Border. 

During the wars between Edward I. and the Scots, Northumber- 
land became again the scene of war ; and Hexham Abbey was pillaged 
and partially destroyed by the Scots. Tynedale and Eedesdale were 
ravaged by Kobert Bruce in 1311 and 1312. The castles of Mitford, 
Harbottle, Wark, and Berwick, were seized by the Scots. In 1333 an 
English invasion for the recovery of Berwick ended in the victory of 
Halidon Hill. In 1346 a Scottish invasion ended in the defeat ot 
Neville's Gross, after which King David U. was brought as a prisoner 
to Ogle Castle. In 1389 the bloody battle of Otterbum was fought be- 
tween the Perdes and the Scots under James Earl of Douglas, who 
were returning from a raid into Durham ; and the Percies were taken 
prisoners and carried into Scotland. On Sept. 14, 1402, the Scots were 
defeated by Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, at Homildon, near 
Wooler, and the Douglas was taken prisoner. On April 25, 1464, the 
battle of Hedgeley Moor was fought between Sir Kalph Percy, who up- 
held the cause of Queen Margaret in the north, and the Yorkist force 
under Lord Montacute. On May 15, 1464, the battle of Hexham was 
fought, after whibh Queen Margaret was obliged to take refuge in a 
cave in the romantic valley of Deepden. On Aug. 13, 1513, the battle 
of Millfield Plain heralded the bloodiest of all Northumbrian battles, 
fought at Flodden Field, Sept. 9, 1513. The last Border fight took 
place 2 years later (July 5, 1515) at the Raid of the Bedswire. 

In 1569 the great rebellion, known as the Rising of the North, led to 
the total downfall of the Earls of Westmoreland, and the temporary 
disgrace of the Earls of Northumberland. In the time of Charles I. 
Northumberland was again traversed by hostile armies. In 1640 the 
Scots crossed the Tyne at Newbum, and (Aug. 27) engaged the Royalist 
forces at Stellahaugh, after which they became masters of Newcastle. 
Charles I. was a prisoner at Newcastle 1646-47. The rebellion of 1715, 
which led to the execution of Lord Derwentwater, and the forfeiture of 
his estates, was the last great public event in which Northumberland 
played a conspicuous part. 

Baids and Mosstrooping, — The disturbed state of society during the 
14th and 15th centuries affected the whole face of the country, which 
was prepared for a state of continual warfare. The gentlemen's houses, 
and even the farm-houses, were fortresses; churches were roofed 
with stone to prevent their being burnt ; villages were surrounded 
by a triple wall, and cultivation was only thou^t worth while where 
the land could be easily protected. The Border men were bred up 
either as soldiers or thieves, and the Border women valued their lords 
according to their valour or craft, and urged them on to harry and 
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foray (as in the case of the Charlton Spur) for the plenishing of their 
larders. 
Drayton, in his * Polyolbion,' says, — 

** The Umda that over Com to Berwick forth do bear, 
Hkve for their blaioo had the snaffle, spur, and spear." 

And an old list of county characteristics^ in Leland's * Collectanea,' 
gives, 

** NorthnmlneloQd, hasty and hot, 
Westmerlond, to prod the Soot." 

English ballads of this period are full of the cruelty and perfidy of 
the Soots. Thus the popidar song called the ' Fair Flower of North- 
umberland,* ending, — 

*' All yon fair maidens, be warned by me, 
(' Follow my love, come over the stnuid,') 
Soots never were troe, nor ever wlU be^ 
To lord, or lady, or fair England." 

Many ballads exult over the exploits of those who defended the 
English Border. Among others, high commendation is given to Sir 
Balph Evers, who was slain at Ancrum Moor : — 

** And now he has in keeping the town of Berwicke, 
The town was ne'er so well keepit I wot ; 
He maintained law and order along Uie Border, 
And ever was ready to prickke the Soot" 

" Englishmen of the one party," says Froissart, "and Scotsmen of 
the other party, are good men of war ; for when they meet there is a 
hard fight witiiout sparing ; there is no hoo (i, e, cessation for parley) 
between them, as long as spears, swords, axes, or daggers will endure ; 
but they lay on to each other, and when they be well beaten, and that 
the one party hath obtained the victory, they then dorify so on their 
deeds of arms, and are so joyful, that such as be taken they shall be 
ransomed ere they go out of the field ; so that shortly each of them is 
so content with others, that at their departing courteously they will 
say, ' God thank you,' but in fighting one with another there is no play 
nor sparing." 

The injuries done by the Scottish raids were such that, in the 14th 
centy., the living of Morpeth was entirely valueless, though protected by 
a castle and town. The place was so ruined by tiie Scottish invasions 
in 1312, 1316, 1317, that it declared itself no longer able to pay rates. 
Only 8 benefices in ^Northumberland remained at this time of any value. 
Prisoners in the gaols devoured each other from hunger, and mothers 
concealed the dead bodies of their children that they might feed upon 
them in private. Tet the sufferings inflicted by the hostile Scots were 
not the worst which the English borderers had to endure. The constant 
wars, which sent all the able-bodied men across the Border, also gave 
opportunities of theft to the " rievers and lifters," generally known 
as mosstroopers, who inhabited the moorlands on the W. of the county, 
and especially tbe wild fastnesses of Tynedale and Redesdale. These 
two valleys indeed had such a character for the ferocity of their inha- 
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bitants that " a bye-law was enacted by the Merchant Adventurers of 
Newcastle in 1564:, alleging the evil report of these districts for thefts 
and felonies, and enacting that no apprentices shall be taken, ' pro- 
ceeding from such lewde and wicked progenitors.' This law, though in 
desuetude, existed till 1771 " (Note to Scott^s Minstrelsy), Two families 
especially obtained such renown as mosstroopers that " Armstrongs and 
Elliotts ride thieves all " became a popular saying. The names of the 
ol^er mosstrooping clans are commemorated by Sir David Lindsay 
in his • Fartium :' — 

** Adieo my brother Annan thieves. 
That helped me in my mlschieTes ; • 

Adien Groasan, Nicksons, and Bella, 
Oft have we fared through the fells; 
Adieu Robficma, Hanaliee, and Pryles, 
That in onr craft have many wilea; 
Littles* Tmmballs, and Armstrongi, 
Adieu all thieves that me belcmgs; 
Taylors, Eurwings, and Ilwands» 
Speedy of foot and light of hands ; 
Tlie Scotts of Envesdail, and the Gnamesi, 
I have na time to tell your names ; 
With brief correction be ye fimglt» 
Believe rie^t sure ye will be hangit'' 

The clergy were often mosstroopers as well as their parishipners, and 
even the priest and curate of Newcastle are included in a list of thieves 
in the time of Elizabeth. 

The inquisition of Ro^l Commissioners of 1669 declares — "all the 
towns and hamlets from the Tyne to the Derwent are inhabited by men 
of good service, and have very good farms, and able to keep much 
cattle, and get plenty of corn and hay, were it not for the continual 
robberies and incursions of the thieves of Tynedale, which so continually 
assault them in the night, as they can keep no more cattle than they 
are able to lodge within house or like safety for the night." " The cattle 
of people living hereabout," says Fuller, ** turned into the common pas- 
ture, did, by instinct and custome, return home at night, except vio- 
lently intercepted by the Freebooters and Borderers, who, living between 
two kingdoms, owned nothing, whilst Yivitur ex mpto, ' catch who catch 
may.* Hence many in these parts, who had a herd of kine in the 
morning, had not a cow-tail at night, and alternately proved rich 
and poor by the trade aforesaid." Saufey money was a term for the 
blackmail which Borderers were often obliged to pay to the moss- 
troopers by way of composition, upon which their goods or cattle were 
restored. A statute of 1594 declsures that the " murders, ravage, and 
daily oppression of the subjects to the displeasure of God, dishonour of 
the prince, and devastation of the country," was caused by the negli- 
gence of landlords and magistrates, but chiefly by the spirit of deadly 
feud among the heads of clans and families, " so that the said chieftains, 
priDcipals of branches, and householders, worthily may be esteemed the 
very authors, fosterers, and maintainors of the wicked deeds of the 
vagabonds of their clans and surnames." 

For the defence of the East and West Marches Wardens were ap- 
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pointed. These were ofBcers of high rank who held special commis- 
sions from the crown. They were sometimes two, sometimes three, on 
either side of the Border. In England the ofBoe was in early times 
generally held by the Northumbrian nobles, especially the Earjs of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, but after the downfall of these 
two great houses, the office of warden was usually given to men of 
political or military renown, who were supported by allowances from 
the treasury and considerable bodies of regular troops. The warden of 
the E. marches resided at Alnwick, or, if his office was united with the 
government of Berwick, at that town; the warden of the middle 
marches at Harbottle, which was vested in the crown by forfeiture, 
and of the W. marches at Carlisle, of which town he was governor. 
The -warden held courts for the punishment of treason and felony, and 
was captain-general in war, witii power to call out all fencible men 
between 16 and 60, and he directed or led the hostile operations in per- 
son, and settled all disputes between the Borderers. For the pursuit of 
the moss-troopers, the wardens raised Eotrtrod^ a burning turf, on the 
point of a spear, which all were obliged to follow. 

To suppress the Scottish raids, a line of fortifications was extended 
along the English borders from Berwick to Carlisle, with watchers 
night and day. The passes in the hills were blocked up, and the fords 
were guarded, though ineffectually, as will be seen in the account of 
the Roman Wall. Meanwhile by a line of alarm-fires the Scotch gave 
notice of an English invasion — ^^ a sheet of flame.** 

**One cannot," says Fuller, "rationally expect fair fabrics here, 
where the vicinity of the Scots made men to build, not for state, but 
strength. Here it was the rule with the ancient inhabitants, ' what 
was firm, that was fair ;' so it may be said of the houses of the gentry 
herein, ' quot mansiones, tot munitiones,' as being either all castles or 
castle-Iike, able to resist (though no solemn si^e), a tumultuary in- 



vasion." 



The larger castles, such as " Baby, Warkworth, and Alnwick, were 
so superior to edifices of the same kind in Scotland, as to verify the 
boast, that there was many a dog-kennel in England, to which the 
tower of a Scottish Borderer was not to be compared." But the smaller 
gentlemen, whether heads of branches of clans, or of distinct families, 
inhabited dwellings called Peels, or Bastle-houses. These were sur- 
rounded by an enclosure, or banlieu, the wall whereof was according to 
statute a yard thick, 6 yds. in height, surrounding a space of at least 
61 ft. square. Within this outer wall the laird built his tower with 
its projecting battlements, and usually secured the entrance by 2 doors, 
the outer of grated iron, the innermost of oak, clencbed with nails. 
*' The apartments were placed directly above each other, accessible only 
by a narrow turnpike stair, easily blocked up or defended. Sometimes, 
and in the more ancient buildings, the construction was still more rude ; 
there was no stair at all, and the inhabitants ascended by a ladder from 
one story to another. The inmates of the peel-towers were attacked 
with bows or hagbuts, the discharge of which drove the defenders 
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from the loopholes and battlements, while the assailants, heaping 
together quantities of wetted straw, and setting it on fire, drove 
the garrison from story to story by means of the smoke, and 
sometimes compelled them to surrender. 'The mode of defence, by 
stones, arrows, shot, and scalding water, was equally obvious and 
simple, and in any ordinary cases, by such means of resistance, joined 
to the strength of the place, and the military disposition of the inhabit- 
ants around, who readily rose to the fray, a desultory attack was easily- 
repulsed. But on the approach of a regular army with artillery, the 
lairds usually took to the woods or mountains, with their more active 
and mounted followers, and left their habitations to the fate of war, 
which could seldom do any permanent damage to buildings of such 
rude and massive construction, as could neither be effectually ruined by 
fire nor thrown down by force." 

In the smaller peels, the upper part, generally reached by an ex- 
ternal stair, was the farmer's residence, and the lower story was for the 
protection of the cattle. A trap-door communicated between the two, 
in order that the owner might reach his cattle to milk and feed them. 
It is recorded that on one occasion when a farmer was besieged, he made 
his daughter watch the bolts of the entrance above, while he slipped 
down with a gun through the trap-door, and emerging beneath, shot his* 
assailants from the foot of the staircase. These peels bear a certain 
resemblance to the houses built by the Turks in Greece, only that 
in them the stair is not joined to tiie door on the first floor, but con- 
nected with it by a drawbridge. The value of peel-houses in moss- 
trooping times is shown by the ballad : — 

"Then Jphnle Armstrong to Willie gn say, 
Blllie, a riding then will we ; 
England and as have been long at fend. 
Perhaps we may hit on some bootie. 

** Then they're come on to Hntton ha. 
They ride that proper place abont ; 
Bat the Laird he was the wiser man. 
For be had left na 'geir witboat." 

The ancient Villages were composed of a number of small peels, in- 
habited by freeholders or small farmers, collected for mutual protection. 
Each house had its little garden, for the growth of kale and household 
necessaries. Beyond these was the ground for tillage, divided into 
strips, and to avoid the possibility of one faring better than another, 
each householder held every strip in turn for a year. Beyond the strips 
was the land for grazing, held in common by all. Thus three walls, 
that enclosing the gardens, that of the tillage, and that of the common, 
encircled each village. The race of small lairds is now almost extinct : 
Middleton, near Wallington, being the last village where land was held 
in this way. 

A curious description of the state of the county in 1676, is given in 
Roger North's Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford. " From Newcastle, his 
lordship's route lay to Carlisle. The Northumberland sheriff gave us 
all arms ; that is, a dagger, a knife, penknife, and fork, all together ; 
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and because the hideous Toad along by the Tyne, for the many and 
sharp tumingSy and perpetual precipioes, was, for a coach, not sustained 
by main force, impassable, his lord^p was forced to take horse, and to 
ride most part of the way to Hexham. Near the Picts* wall his lordship 
saw the true image of a border county. The tenants of the sevend 
manors are bound to guard the judges through their precinct ; and out 
of it they would not go, no, not an inch, to save the souls of them. 
They were a comical sort of people, riding upon nags, as they call their 
small horses, with long b^ds, cloaks, and long broad-swords, with 
basket hilts, hanging in broad belts, that their legs and swords almost 
touched the ground ; and eveiy one in his turn, with his short doak, 
and other equipage, came up cheek by jowl, and talked with my lord 
judge. His lordSiip was very well pleased with their discourse, for 
they were great antiquaries within their own bounds." 

Ballads. — " Show me a people's ballads, and I will tell you their laws 
and pursuits," was a wise saying of olden time, and in this kind of his- 
tory no part of England is so ridi as Northumberland, where there are 
numerous ballads still extant, which triumphantly describe, not only 
the noble actions, but what would now be considered the vices of the 
periods in which they were writteiL Lesley, Bishop of Ross, writing at 
the end of the I6th century (*De origine, moribus, et rebus gestis 
Sootorum'\ says, ''The Borderers take great pleasure in their own 
music, ana in their rythmical songs, which they compose upon the 
exploits of their ancestors, or on &eir own ingenious stratagems in 
plundering, or their artificial defences when taken." Addison writes, 
** An ordinary song or ballad that is the delight of the common people, 
cannot fail to please idl such readers as are not imqualified for 
the entertainment by their affectation or ignorance ; and the reason is 
plain — ^because the same paintings of nature which recommend it to the 
most ordinary reader will appear beautiful to the most refined." Pre- 
eminent in Northumbrian poetry is the famous ballad of * Chevy Chase,' 
which Sir Philip Sydney confessed that he never heard without his 
** heart being moved more than with a trumpet." The ancient ballad 
of the ' Battle of Otterbum,' and the song called the ' Hunting of the 
Cheviat,' which is of later date, give a fuller account of that bloody 
fight than is to be found in any of our prose chroniclers. The ' Raid of 
the Bedswire ' and the ballad of ' Rookhope Ryde * are invaluable from the 
simplicity with which they portray the miseries of the moss-trooping 
times. The ballad of ' Flodden Field,' the ' Laidley Worm of Spindleston 
Heugh,' and the * Fair Flower of Northumberland, are other specimens of 
ancient Border poetry ; while among the modem ballads connected 
with the district it is only necessary to mention the ' Cout o' Eeeldar ' of 
Sir Walter Scott, the * Hermit of Warkworth ' of Bishop Percy, with the 
* Raid of Featherston Haugh ' and ' Lord Derwentwater's Farewell ' by 
Surtees, to show the wealth of modem local poetry with which this 
county is enriched. 

[Diir. A -y.] H 
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Oeoloot. — ^The npper portion of the county is cluefly carboniferous 
limestone, the central millstone grit, and the S. or lower portion the 
eoal formation. The coal-field extends 58 m. from N. to S., viz. from 
Aeklington to Gockfield, and 23 m. from W. to E., viz. from Bywell 
to the sea. The great geological feature is the basaltic range or Whin- 
stone 1^0} which crosses the county from E. to W. It appears first 
on the W. coast of Holy Island, whence it makes a bend inland to the 
Kyloe Hills and Spindlestone, reappearing at the Fame Islands and on 
the coast at Bam borough and DunstanlK>rough : then it winds inland 
by Batcheugh, Elf-hills, Whelpington, Gunnerton, Sewingshields, 
Gnig Lough, Walltown, and ThlrlwaU, to Gilsland where it enters 
Cumberland. 

BiVEBS. — ^The principal rivers of Northumberland ar&— 

1. The South Tyne, which rises under Grossfell, and flows through 
the valleys in the south of the county to Newcastle, 8 m. below which 
it enters the sea at Tynemouth. 

2. North Tyne^ which rises under Peel Fell on the borders of 
Boxburghshire, and flows first through the western moorlands, and then 
down a beautiful valley, which contains soixie of the finest scenery in 
the county, to the South Tyne, which it joins near Hexham. 

3. The Tweedy which during part of its course forms the boundary 
between England and Scotland, and enters the sea at Tweedmouth. 
This river, famous for its salmon-fisheries, is ziAvigable for 6 m. above 
Berwick. 

4. The 2\77, called in its npper course the Breamish^ which flows N., 
and faUs into the Tweed at Tilmouth, near TwizeL 

5. The Olm^ which flows E. through the valleys on the N. of the 
Cheviots, and falls into the Till near Yevering. 

6. The Alfij which rises near Alnham, and flows K through the 
valley of Whittingham, and by Alnwick, to the sea at Alnmouth. 

7. The Coquet, which rises amid the wilds of Thirlmoor, and flows 
E. through lovely sylvan soeneiy, by Bothbury and Warkworth to 
Amble, where it &lls into the sea. 

8. The Wansbeck, wh<ch rises under Wannie Crag, and flows E. by 
Morpeth to. the sea at Gambols, receiving in its course the Hart near 
Angerton, and the Font near Mitford. 

9. The Bljfth, which is formed by a number of small streams, and, 
flowing tiu'ough the vale of Staonington, enters the sea near the town 
of BlyUi. 

Hills. — ^The principal hills of Northumberland are th(9 Cheviots, 
which extend along a great part of the N. W. of the county, and occupy 
an area of 90,000 acres. Their highest summits are Cheviot, 9666 ft, 
and Hedgehope, 2347 ft. Tevering Bell, an outstanding hill on the V. 
'^f the Cheviots, is 2000 ft. Besides these, the principal hills are 
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Simonside, near Bothbary, 1407 ft., and the moorland heights near 
Allenheadfly 1400 ft. 

Towvs AKD Pasibhes. — ^Beddes Newcastle, the towns of Berwick, 
Morpeth, and Tynemonth are mnnicipal boroughs ; Allendale, Alnwick, 
Belford, BeUingham, Haltwhistle, H^diazn, R(^bury, and Wooler are 
market-towns ; and Bamborough, Alnmonth, Blyth, Hartley, and Seaton 
are viUages of considerable importance. The Northumbrian panshes 
are frequently of immense size, such as Elsden, which is 20 m. in 
length, and from 6 to 12 m. in breadth; but several of the larger 
parishes are now subdivided ; for instance, Simonbum, which was once 
33 m. long, is now divided into theparishes of Simonbum, Humshaugh, 
Bellingham, Falstone, Ghreystead, Thomeybum, and Wark. The popu- 
lation in tibese moorbmd mstricts is veiy scanty, and consists chiefly of a 
few shepherds, scattered in huts or shielings over the hills. Still it is 
much increased from the time when the Archbishop of York entreated 
that Hexham Abbey might be preserved at the Dissolution, alleging 
that there was scarcely a house between Scotland and Hexhamshire, 
" and men fear, if the monastery go down, all must be waste witMn 
the land. And what comfort the monasteiy is daily to the country 
there, and especially in time of war, not only the countrymen do know, 
but also many of &e noblemen of this realm who have done the king's 
service in Scotiand" 

Tbabe. — ** The Burgesses and goodmen of Newcastle began to trade," 
says Grey, ** and venture beyond the seas, into foraigne places ; they 
bculded many ships ; procured a charter from the Kings of England to 
cany fels beyond the seas, and bring in foraigu commodities. The 
staple was then at Antwerp in Brabant, called ' Commune totius Europa 
Emporium.' This charter of the Merchant-Adventurers was the first 
charter that was granted by any king to any town — after which grant, 
this town flouriwed in trading and builded many faire houses in the 
Flesh Market (then called the Cloth Market). The merchants had 
their shops and warehouses there, in the back parts of their houses ; the 
river of Tine ebbed and flowed, where boats came up with commodities, 
which trade of merchandyes continued many years. In that street the 
Mayors, Aldermen, and richest men of the town lived. In after times, 
the merchants removed lower down towards the river to the street 
called the Side^ and Sandhill, where it continueth unto this day." 
During the reign of Henry lY., Sir Robert Umfr^ville did so much for 
the advancement of trade in Newcastle that he acquired the name of 
Kobin Mendmarket. 

" Situated in the midst of the richest mineral districts of England, 
with the largest, coal, iron, and lead mines immediately around it^ with 
a wonderful geology beneath its picturesque hills and valleys, with 
gigsntic manufactoriop a;i4 iron-works, Newpastle itself is now the 
smokiest spot in all the land. The dexise bank of opaque atmosphere 
that liides the T^ne is either t>lack with the smoke of a thousand forges 
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or white with the yaponr from whole yiUages of boilers, seething, sput- 
tering, and roaring in every direction, np in the dark brown, sooty- 
looking hills, down in odd nooks and quiet comers, and marking out 
the course of the river with their flame and vapour. The very air of 
Newcastle is only a dilution of smoke and steam, the ear is filled with 
noise and clangour, and the fiery rites of Moloch, the furnace god of 
old, are celebrated with a noisy glare which night only renders more 
distinct and even solemn to look at. Though the picture is a very dark 
one, still in its way there is no other river in the world which presents 
such a wonderful picture of manufacturing industry as the Tyne. 
Everything around — houses, workshops, the wharves, and the river 
itself — ^is blackened to a blackness that would scarcely be believed pos- 
sible even in the grimy districts of the Black Goimtry itself, while 
countless chimney-stacks rise into the air in all directions, pouring 
forth dense volumes of white smoke from the chemical alkali works, or 
black smoke from the foundries, which, as they mix, make regular 
stratifications in the air, almost thick enough to keep out the very sun- 
light. No matter where the eye turns, the view is all the same — it is 
steam, fire, and smoke in every direction for miles, with occasionally a 
background still more hideous overall. Never did industrial labour 
assume a more unattractive aspect than it does on the Tyne, where 
peaceful employment looks more tremendous and dangerous to the eye 
than almost any horror of war." — TtT/ies, August 1863. 

Among the chief manufactures are Chemicals; CSoarse-Pottery, 
established 1623 ; and Glass, mentioned by Grrey as existing in 1649. 
But the first place in Newcastle factories belong to Stephenson's 
Iron-works, established in 1824, by George Stevenson, with the 
assistance of his partner Mr. Pease of Darlington. ^ Skilled mechanics 
were engaged, by whose example others were trained and educated. 
Having their attention especially directed to the fabrication of loco- 
motives, they acquired a BkiW and precision in the manufacture of the 
several parts, which gave to the Stephenson factonr a prestige which 
was afterwards a source of no small profit to its rounders. It was a 
school or college, in which the locomotive workmen of the kingdom 
were trained ; and many of the most celebrated engineers of Europe, 
America, and India, acquired their best practical knowledge in its 
workshops."— /8^ife«. 

For the first few years the factory scarcely paid its expenses — ^till in 
1827 Robert Stephenson returned from America and undertook its 
superintendence. " The great additions which he made to the working 
powers of the locomotive from time to time contributed in an eminent 
degree to the ultimate success of the railway system." The chief diffi- 
culty to contend with was " the arrangement of the boiler and exten- 
sion of its heating surface to enable steam enough to be raised rapidly 
and continuously for the purpose of maintaining high rates of speed." 
This was overcome, on new principles, by the celebrated engine * Rocket,' 
which was manufactured at Newcastle in 1829. It was tried at Rainhill, 
near Liverpool, before thousands of spectators, against three other engines 
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oonstracted at three different factories, and obtained an easy victoiy, 
gaining the prize of 5007. promised to the suocessful competitor, and 
crowning the mechanical lahoors of George Stephenson with tardy but 
complete soccess. 

'' Another important work carried on in the vicinity of Newcastle is 
Iron Skip-buUdmg, The first iron steamer, the ' Prince Albert,' left 
the Walker shipway in 1842. The competition of the railways in the 
carriage of coals gave the first imptus to the building of scrow colliers, 
which, since their first introduction, have been greatly improved, and 
the &cilitie8 for loading and discharging very largely augmented. 
The ' James Dixon ' made 57 voyages to London in one year, and in 
that year delivered 62,842 tons of coal, and this with a crew of only 
21 persons. To accomplish this work on the old system, with sailing 
colliers, would have required 16 ships and 144 hands to man them. 

** The first vessel for war purposes constructed in this district was the 
* Terror,' one of the largest iron-cased floating batteries, designed during 
the Bussian war to operate against Gronstadt. This vessel, of 2000 tons, 
250-lioi8e power, carrying 26 68-pounder guns, was built in three and 
a half months, and she would have been completed in three months, 
had not the declaration of peace slackened the energies of the workmen. 
It was in the building of this vessel that rolled armour-plates were first 
used."— ^n^M^ AMociation, 1863. 

** To carry Coals to Newcastle " is a proverb meaning to busy oneself 
in a needless employment, "parallel, says Fuller, "to the proverb 
' to carry owles to Atiiens,' which place was plentifully furnished before 
with fowle of that feather." Yet the mistrust which existed about 
collieries 2 centuries ago is shown by Grey, writing in 1649, who 
says : — *^ Our Goale-miners labour and aro at a g* charge to maintain 
men to work their collieries, they wast their own bodies with care, and 
their collieries with working, the kemell being eaten out ,of the nut, 
there remaineth nothing but the shell, their collieries is wasted, and 
their monies is consumed ; this is the uncertainty of mines, a g* charge, 
the profit uncertain. Some south country gentlemen hath, upon g^ 
hope of benefit, come into this oountrey to hazard their money in coal- 
pits. Master Beaumont, a gentieman of ingenuity and raro parts, 
adventured into our mines with his 30,000?. ; who brought with him 
many raro engines, not known in these parts, as the art to boore with, 
iron rodds to try tiie deepnesse and thicknesse of the coale ; raro engines 
to draw water out of the pits ; waggons with one horse to carry down 
coales, from the pits, to the staiths, to the river, &c. Within few 
years he consumed all his money, and rode home upon his light horse. 
Some Londoners of lato hath disbursed their monies for the roversion 
of a lease of colliery, about 30 y" to come of the lease ; when they come 
to crack their nuts, they f* nothing but the shells ; nuts will not keep 
30 yeares ; there's a swarme of wormes underground, that will eat up all 
before their time ; they may find some meteors, ignis &tuus, instead of 



amme." 



I The northern coal-field underlies 800 squaro miles of countiy. The 
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principal NortlmmbriaQ collieries are those near the N. hank of the 
Tyne, where they are about 30 in number. For particulars as to the 
working of coal-pits see Introdiiction to Durham. When the Emperor 
Alexander was in England after the peace, he wished to visit a coal-pit, 
and, Wallsend being selected for the purpose, he was attired in a 
miner's dress, but, on reaching the ed^ of die pit, he sta^ered back- 
wards, exclaiming in French, ** Ah, my God I it is the mouth of hell ; 
none but a madman would yenture into it,** and stripped off his flannels 
as quickly as he could. 

Lead-Mines. — ^The principal lead-mining district of the north of Eng- 
land may be considered as extending from 20 to 30 m. round a centre 
near the source of the South Tyne river, within a few miles of which the 
rivers Tees, Wear, East and West Allen, and Nent also have their rise. 
The several dales through which these rivers run are essentially of a 
mining character, and they are situated in the counties of Cumberland, 
Durham, and Northumberland. They are all marked by a similar 
kind of scenery, except that in Teesdale several bold precipices of 
basalt form a picturesque as well as a prominent feature ; and many of 
the descriptions whether of geological structure, landsa^)e, manners and 
customs, or mining operations, which apply to any one of these dales, 
will, in a great measure, apply to the others. The most important lead- 
mines are those belonging to W. B. Beaumont, Esq., M.P., in North- 
umberland, and to the London Lead Company (chartered by Queen 
Elizabeth *' for melting down lead with pit-coal and sea-coal ") in Dur- 
ham and Cumberland. 

The northern lead-mining district is very nearly in the centre of the 
island. It is also, in its general range of elevation, about midway 
between the low and level portions of England and the highest moun- 
tains of Great Britain. The quantity of rain is also nearly at an exact 
medium between that of the eastern districts of the island, and the 
heavy £ei11s of rain in the vicinity of some of the Cumberland moun- 
tains. It is moreover the highest part of the island which is thickly 
populated, for scattered over hiUs and dales, which at first sight 
appear to be chiefly wild moorlands, are to be found some thousands of 
inhabitants, of whom a large portion are employed either in mines or 
smelting-mills, or in avocations connected therewith* such as washing and 
dressing the ores, and conveying ores and lead to the mills or to railways. 
Alston Moor is perhaps the best known of the mining districts, and it 
forms a good type of their general condition. Little is known of its 
early history. Its occupation by the Bomans is sufficiently attested by 
the extent and perfect preservation of some of their large works ; and 
the position of the mineral veins in it and the adjoining <&tricts is such 
as to render it almost impossible that its lead-mines were unworked in 
their time. The formation of the great military road called the Maiden 
Way must necessarily have exposed to view the mineralogical character 
of the rocks over which it passed ; and the lead found in the Roman 
station at Whitley was most probably obtained from these mines. Traces 
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of ancient smelting places exist, as may be- inferred from the scorisB 
already found, but there are no records of any detailed operations or exact 
localities. It is not till about 6 centuries ago that any light appears by 
which to judge of the state of the mining districts, and even then, atid 
for some centuries after, the indications of lead-mining are few and £u: 
between. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries the mines were regularly worked, and 
yielded large quantities of silver. In 1468 Edward I Y. gristed all 
mines of gold and silver, and all mines of lead holding gold and silver, 
north of the Trent, to Bichard Earl of Warwick, John £arl of North- 
nmberlandi and others, for 40 years. In 1475 the same king granted 
the mines of Blanchland called Shildon, and of Alston Moor called 
Fetchers, with several more, to Richard Duke of Gloucester, Henry 
Earl of Korthumberland, and others. In 1478 he granted (on surrend^ 
of the former grants) all mines of gold, silver, copper, and lead, in 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, to William Goderswick and 
Doderswick Yaverswick. In these grants a tithe of the profits was 
reserved to the crown, the lord of the soil, and the curate. In 1486 
Henry YU. made Jasper Duke of Bedford and others commissioners 
of all his mines in England and Scotland. For about 50 years after 
this, little of moment was done, till in the 3rd year of Elizabeth a 
society was appointed entitled the Society for the Mines Boyal, to 
whom a grant of gold, silver, and copper was given within all the 
mining counties, with liberty to grant and assign parts and portions. 
The miners of ^derston or Alston had royal protection granted in 1233, 
again in 1236, and again in 1237. In 1282 the manor of Alderstone 
was granted by Edward L, to hold in fee of the king of Scotland, 
reserving to himself and to tihe miners various privileges such as belong 
to the franchise of T3niedale, within which Alston was then situated. 

The ^ memory of man " is the local and usual phrase by which alone 
the operations of the lead-mines have been recorded. As they were 
carried on in remote districts, which until 40 or 50 years ago were in 
many places inaccessible except for ponies (for 30 years have not elapsed 
since Lord Lowther went in the first carriage which passed from Alston 
to Teesdale over Tad Moss)^ it is not surprising that scarcely any local 
history exists of an authentic and detailed character. In earUer times 
the miners were supplied with fuel from the neighbouring forests, as the 
hills which are now barren moorland were then thickly covered with 
wood. The earliest method of working lead as well as coal-mines appears 
to have been by shafts — ^by following the surfiace indications of ore or 
coal downward — the driving of levels for drainage being of later origin. 
The work was drawn to the surface in kibbles or small tubs ; and some 
of the smaller pits on the bassett or inferior beds of coal present even yet 
what was prol»bly the appearance of a respectable mine, in the infancy 
of such operations. The general use of levels or galleries large enough 
to admit of horses travelling in them is said to have been introduced 
into the northern lead-mines by Sir Walter Blackett, nearly 100 years 
ago, but the example was not followed for many years by other mine 
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owners. Cast-iron rails, instead of wood, were first used in Nentforce 
level. Tin pipes were first nsed for ventilation by Lord Carlisle and 
Company at Tjne bottom mine. Mr. Stagg introduced iron pipes at 
BampgiU, and Mr. Dickinson first used lead pipes for the purpose of 
ventilation in the Nentforce level. Any of these materials were an im- 
provement on the wooden boxes, which rapidly decayed, and so rendered 
the air impure, and which moreover could with difficulty be kept water- 
tight. Among the more important later improvements are the crushing 
mill of the German Buddie, and the addition of inclined flues or 
chimneys to carry off the smoke from the smelt mines. The flues 
erected in Allendale are built of masonry 8 ft. high, 6 ft. wide, and the 
aggregate length of the flues in the mills belonging to Mr. Beaumont is 
9 miles. All the engines of AUenhead mines are worked by hydraulic 
power, no steam-engines being used, the springs which rise in the mines 
being pressed into service. Jn. late years a valuable and interesting im- 
provement has been made by Mr. Hugh Lee Fattinson in the process of 
separating silver from lead, founded on the simple natural law that 
melted 1^ crystallizes more quickly than silver. By this, lead con- 
taimng only 3 ounces of sUver to the ton may be cupelled with profit : 
from 7 to 8 ounces of silver is the average quantity now obtained from a 
ton. A single ingot of silver recovered by this process was shown at the 
British Association Meeting at Newcastle vi 1863, weighing 17i cwt., 
and worth upwards of 80002. 

The chief curiosity of the AUendale mines is the BlackeU Levels 
extending for 7 m. imderground, and running N. and S. to explore for 
lead-veins which run E. and W. 

The character of the lead-miners is much influenced by the barren 
and secluded moorlands in which they live, but beneath a rough ex- 
terior they have great kindness of heart and much natural intelligence. 
There is little poverty amongst them, for the lead-miner, who works 
only 8 hrs. a day, and works only 5 days in the week, obtains frx)m 158. 
to 20s. Still their earnings depend almost entirely on the produce of 
the mines ; and as the productiveness of the lead-veins is precarious,, 
and often of short duration, great care and energy are requured in the 
selection of places for work ; and an enormous capital is constantly em- 
ployed in works which require a great number of years before they can 
be brought into fall operation, or produce any adequate return. The 
men work in partnerships of 2, 4, 6, or even 8 and 12 ; and each part- 
nership divides the earnings of the whole among its separate members. 
In their daily operations, they rely much on their own experience in 
following out the general directions which are given from time to time 
by the managers and inspectors of the mine. There is little intempe- 
rance among the miners ; but bastardy is still very rife, though generally 
followed by marriage. Excellent schools have been built and are sup- 
ported by Mr. Beaumont ; and a library for the use of the miners has 
been opened at Newhouse, near St. John's ChapeL In the books chosen 
from the latter, the great popularity of mathematics is evident The 
regulations for the Friendly or Benefit Societies are established on excel- 
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lent principles; to the amount of annual contribution made by his 
miners, Mr. Beaumont gives a donation of 5 per cent. ; and he also gives 
annually another donation equal to 2 per cent, on aU the property in- 
vested in the Funds, hence the accumulations steadily proceed at a rate of 
7 per cent. Walter White describes how the results of education are fully 
seen at Allenheads : — " The master of the school at Sinderford, 4 m. down 
the dale, was a miner a few years ago; and the incumbent of Allentown 
is a minei^s son." The miners of GoaMeugh have published a selection 
of poems, and four of them conjointly have written a pamphlet illus- 
trating the benefit to be derived from well-conducted Friendly Societies. 
White narrates that when (in the Allenheads school) children who had 
seen the sea were desired to hold up their hands, some 40 or 50 held 
them np, for they had once been to l^emouth with their parents ; but 
when those who had seen wheat growing were desired to hold up their 
hands, only 5 held them up — '' a £ict which demonstrates the elevation 
of Allenheads above the sea-level, without the trouble of measurement." 
*' The clouds are twee-plie thick " is a weatherwise maxim amone the 
miners, denoting the approach of rain, when 2 layers or strata of clouds 
are to be seen. At funerals all the relations and friends of the deceased 
assemble to partake of a feast (at the expense of the family) before the 
interment ; and it is the custom to set down the cofQn before the door of 
the house, and to sing a psalm or a hymn over it, before canying it to 
the church. 

Mr. Beaumont's mines ** give employment to upwards of 2000 men 
and boys, who are said to raise one-fourth of the 1^ raised in England, 
one-sixth of the produce of Great Britain, and one-tenth of the total 
quantity of lead produced in Europe, including the British Isles." The 
lead exported is said to amount to 10,000 tons annually. The lead ob- 
tained from Mr. Beaumont's mines is known as W. B. lead. Among 
other examples in the Exhibition of 1851, illustrating the smelting and 
refining of lead, was a cake of silver firom Mr. Beaumont's mines, weigh- 
ing 12^62 ounces, value 33442. lU.* 

AoBicuLTUBE AMD GovBvnoK OF THE Feasantbt. — " Nature," 
says Fuller, ''hath not been over-indulgent to this country in the 
fmitfulness thereof, yet it is daily improved, since (to use the pro^ 
phet's expression) they have bent their swords into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks ; and surely such ploughshares make l^e 
best furrows, and such comfortable pruning-hooks cut with the best edge." 
The county contains 1,249,299 acres, but of these only about 150,000 
are in tillage, and 650,000 in pasture, the rest consisting of bleak moor- 

* For modi valuable Infoimatioii on lead-mining tbe editor la indebted to Thoa. Sopwith, 
F.RJS.» late chief director of the W. B. Lead Minea in Korthnmberland and Dnrham, who haa 
also deacribed the mannera and cnatmna of the leadmlnerB, in Foitlyce'a ' Hiat Dnrham,' yoL i. 
p. 6Yt-80. See also ' Acooont of Lead-MJning Diatricta of Alaton, Weardale, and Tindale/ 
and * Geological Sectiona of Mine8»' by Mr. Sopwith ; and Hodgaon's ' Hist. Northumberland/ 
pe&ce to YoL ii. part 2, and voL iiL For many detaila relating to minea generally, aee 
Intreduction to Mnrray'a Handbook for J)ewn and CtomwaU. 

h3 
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land, unprofitable except for sbeep-grazing, the rearing of geese (which, 
is largely carried out), and the pleasure of the sportsman. In Glendale 
and Bamborough waids the farms are often as kurge as 3000 acres, and 
let for from 10002. to 3000?. per annum. The rotation of crops almost 
universally adopted is, 1, oats; 2, turnips ; 3, spring wheat and barley ; 
4, clover; 5, pasture. Sir Hildebrand (>3baldistone is represented in 
* Bob Roy ' as lamenting that the '* French antics and booklearning, 
with the new turnips, the rats, and the Hanoverians, had changed the 
world in old England ; " but now turnips are one of the (Mef objects of 
culture, especially in the heavy soils to the £. of the county, where the 
wetness of the climate is also extremely ^propitious to weir growth. 
Northumberland is greatly indebted for its recent agricultural im- 
provements to the efforts and example of the late Mr. John Grey of 
Dilston, whose lectures to the Hexham Agriculturist Club have attained 
imiversal celebrity. 

In the Villages belonging to the Duke of Northumberland almost all 
the cottages have been rebmlt within the last few years. The village of 
Denwick is perhaps one of the best examples of the improved condition 
of labourers' dwelling-houses. The inhabitants, however, still cling to 
their ancient custom of sleeping in box-beds, which occupy one wall of 
the common sitting-room, being generally placed opposite tiie fire, for 
the sake of warmm, and being closed all day by snutters, vMob. are 
opened at night. It is still ahnost impossible to persuade a Northum- 
brian peasant to do anything so *^ uncanny" as sleeping upstairs. The 
dwellings have generally a great appearance of prosperity and plenty, 
which is obtain^ as much from abimdance ana cheapness of coals as 
from the high rate of wages. Dr. Gilly, a zealous advocate for the 
wants and rights of the labourer, remarked, " I have resided in several 
counties, but in none have seen the relation so admirably adjusted 
between farmer and labourer as in Northumberland." The chief 
peculiarity of dress among the peasantry is the high buckled shoe, which 
is almost universaliy worn by the women and children. 

The following remarks on the Yearly Agreement between Labourers 
and their Master in Northumberland were drawn up by a gentleman 
who is largely engaged in farming in the N. part of the county : 

The mode of paying the reguSir faam labourers^ in Northumberland, 
that is, those who are engaged by the year, is rather peculiar, and seems 
well adapted to a country where the population is thin, the distances 
between the larger villages great, and good shops, in country parts, 
infrequent. Each farm has a certain number of cottages attached to 
it as a part of the necessary buildii]^ or offices: Sie number of 
cottages is chiefly regulated by the number of pairs of horses (or 
draughts, as it is usually expressed) which may be necessary to do ^e 
work ; for the horsemen, or hinds, as they are called in Northum- 
berland, are ordinarily married men, indeed invariably so, except 
when one of the sons of a hind is old enough to take a pair of horses, 
and then as a single man he has the advantage of living in his 
father's house. Without the number of cottages requisite to house 
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the hinds necessary for conducting the team-work of the farm, the 
farm could not, under ordinary circumstances, be let: many fiarms 
have one or more engaged labourers besides those requisite to carry on 
the team-work, and these are called spade hinds. Ilie hinds, as may 
be supposed, do not pay rent for these cottages : the principle adopted 
in thor payment seems to be that it is most conyenient and appropriate 
to supply them with the means of living comfortably without taking 
back wiui one hand any part of what is given to them with the other. 
Their coals are led home for them by the former's carts, whilst they pay 
only the price which is charged for the coal at the pit's mouth. A hind 
usually possesses a cow, which, by agreement, runs in the pasture with 
the former's cows in summer, and has a certain amount of hay, from one 
to two tons, allowed for her out of the farmer's crop in the winter. An 
agreement, which skouLd he always a written agreement, fixes the 
details of what are called the '* conditions " of the hind in each instance : 
and the agreement is made strictly for a year from May 12th to May 
12th, and li the parties do not previously speak to each other about its 
extension to another year it naturally terminates at the end of the 
twelvemonth. The other *' conditions," in addition to those already 
alluded to (relating to house-rent, the leading home of the coals, and 
the keep of a cow), usually comprise the manuring and cultivating 
1000 yards of potatoes by the former for the hind in a part of his 
turnip-field, the people finding the seed ; and certain quantities of grain, 
of wluch the following are not unfrequently the amounts — 

3 BoUs CL2 bodiek) of wheat.* 

3 BoUb (i2 boBbels) peas or beans. - 

4 BoUs (24 bushels) faarlej. 
6 BoUs (36 bushels) oats. 

It is usual also for the hind to agree to receive about 14 lbs. of wool 
at the time of the sheep-shearing, and from 11, to 308. a quarter in 
money. But these details vary a good deal in different instances, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the fomily : some like to receive a 
greater proportion of their wages in money, and it is beconxing usual to 
allow them to do so if they wish it. Where a father and son live to- 
gether, and each has a pair of horses, it is usuallv convenient that the 
folder should agree for the "conditions" in kind, whilst the son re- 
ceives his wages in money^ The wages of a young man under these 
circumstances, without a house, are IBs. per week. 

It is, however, understood and agreed that the holding the situation 
of a hind and having the cottage rent-free involves the necessity, on the 
part of the labourer, of his finding (me wmnan worker, or lad of ade- 
quate ability, to work out of doors throughput the year at a fixed rate 
of wages, which is somewhat below what she or he could earn at 
work for. an indifferent person, viz. usually according to agreement, at 

* The old Boll, which is here intended throoghoat the agreement, ls6 boshels; bat wheaS 
sad beans are almoit always agreed for by the new BoU, which is only 2 bushels. 
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1«. ^d. a day in harvest,* and lOd, a day during the rest of the year ; 
and this individual, whether girl or lad, on account of being bound 
to work during the year of agreement at this reduced rate, is called in 
Northumberland a " bondager," a name which does not convey a very 
accurate idea of the thing signified by it, and has in some instances 
caused a very erroneous and unfavourable idea to be entertained by 
those at a distance of the nature and desirableness of the Nortiiumber- 
land system of remunerating the hinds for their labour. But, as the 
system of turnip cultivation which prevails in Northumberland can 
only be carried out by the assistance of the younger members of the 
families, it seems not unreasonable that the great advantage of living 
rent-free should be reciprocated by the obligation to devote the time and 
labour of one member of the family to liie work of the farm at a some- 
what lower rate than that at which the farmer might probably be able 
to procure the same kind of labour if he were to hire it in the market ; 
all the other members of the femily who work out in the fields or in the 
bam receive the full amount of what their labour may be worlii ; and 
from this source it is, in addition to the small amount paid in money- 
quarterly to the hind, that ready money is derived to provide clothing 
and other necessaries for the feimily. 

Upon the whole, supposing the hind to be fairly treated by the 
farmer, that is, to have grain of fair average quality given to him, and 
to have good pasture and hay for his cow, &c., it cannot be denied that the 
system is a favourable one for him ; it supplies him, without the loss of 
time incident to marketing, with the greater proportion of the necessaries of 
life, and relieves his mind entirely of all anxiety about enhancement of 
the price of grain. It is of no importance to him whether wheat is 40s. 
or 708. a quarter, though if the price of it should be very extraordinarily 
high, he may possibly be induced to live rather more upon barley and 
oats, and to sell some of the wheat for the advantage of the flEunily. 

But neither the hind nor the occupier of the farm (unless the latter 
happen to be also its owner) can command the nature and condition 
of the cottages attached to it ; and hence often arises an injury 
amounting to injustice to the hind, the blame of which can only iSe 
partially attributed to the tenant, and of which the greater portion must 
lie at the door of the landlord ; it is certainly the part of the tenant to 
make his landlord fully aware of any serious defects that exist in the 
cottages attached to his farm, and, when he is agreeing for a lease, to 
decline to accept an agreement without a covenant on the part of the 
landlord to put the cottages in good repair. When a hind agrees for a 
cottage rent-free as a part of hu conditions, he must be understood to 
mean such a house as a family can inhabit with safety to health, and 
with substantial comfort and decency ; and when the cottage assigned 
to him turns out to be one which is far below this mark, pervious to 
weather, or not capable of being thoroughly cleaned on account of the 
bad qus^ty of the floor, or without ventUation, or without a back-door 

* In 1862-3 many agreements were made for 3«. a day in haryest, If. a day In sammv, and 
in/t a day in winter. 
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or requisite small offices, a gross injustice is committed against him 
upon whomsoeyer the greater part of the blame of the mischief may 
happen to fall ; of course he need never renew an agreement, or enter 
into a 'second yearly agreement with the same farmer when he has an 
impression that he has not received justice at his hands ; and, practi- 
caliy, within a certain limited district, bounded by the possibility of 
flitting fircm one part to the other of it within the day, cnanges at the 
May term are very numerous indeed. 

Sheep ajsid Sheef-doob. — ^The Northumberland range of mountain 
and hill pasturage has long been celebrated for a breed of sheep wholly 
different from ti^e wild heath breeds adjoining. They are known by 
the name of the Cheviot Sheep, and are now spread over all the grassy 
moors (formerly occupied by the Blackfaced Homed Sheep) on the 
Borders, and even as &r as the northern counties of Scotland. They 
are polled sheep, with few exceptions have white faces and legs, and are 
covered with a coat of fine short wool. These sheep are adapted both 
for the hills and low grounds ; only the extremes of the very highest 
and richest situations are to be avoided. 

The breed of Shepherds' Dogs is preserved in the county with great 
care. They are known as CoUey Dogs, and are the indispensable ac- 
companiment of every shieling among the moorlands. Their prevailing 
colour is black, with tawny ears, flanks, and legs ; or a dingy brown 
sometimes spotted with white. Their docility is great, and this is in- 
creased, and their natural savageness much subdued, by their being 
reared in the house among children. Mudi pains is bestowed on their 
training. They are taught to run wide round the sheep, and to 
obey the most distant signals of the shepherd — ^to run, to advance, to 
walk, or sit down and guard any quarter, as may be required by the 
position of the sheep. Barking is not allowed, nor to seize or bite a 
sheep. Mountain shepherds have usually 2 or 3 dogs; in the en- 
closures one is sufficient. A well-bred and trained dog commands a 
high price, sometimes 51, or 61, Their attachment to their masters is 
very great. An instance occurred 8 years ago, in the pase of a shepherd 
of Eglingham, who had taken some sheep across the high hills, late in 
autunm, into Scotland, to a fair. Having sold the sheep, he started 
with some companions on his road home. As evening was closing in, 
he left the Scotch town without his dinner and somewhat faint, in- 
tending to sleep at a cottage halfway home among the hills. He parted 
from Us companions at a public-house, where, according to the testi- 
mony of all who saw him, he could scarcely be induced to taste whisky. 
He never was seen again alive, and his employer, knowing that he had 
money upon him, thought that he might have been waylaid, or run 
off with tihe money. Snow fell heavily that night on the high ground, 
and the poor young man got blinded by the snow, and being faiut 
with hunger, lost his way in the darkness, and wandered about till he 
died. His dog waited long near the corpse, but, finding all attempts 
to rouse his master fruitless, went off to the nearest shepherd's hut. 
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There the faithfal creature howled and barked till it attracted atten- 
tioDy then ran a little way, and finding that it was not followed, came 
back and renewed its dismal wailing. At length the shepherds, sus- 
pecting some disaster, followed the dc^ for some distance, till they 
lost sight of it ; then traced ite footsteps in the snow, till tiiey found 
the fftithful animal sitting on the knees of its master, who, wearied 
out with wandering, had sat down upon a stone, and stiffened in a 
sitting posture. 

Religion. — ^Presbyterianism abounds in the north and west of the 
county. In Bedesdale more than half the inhabitants are Presbyterians. 
Though deeply attached to their own worship (which was introduced into 
Bedewater by the celebrated Covenanter Peden, from whom a high conical 
hill near Otterbum, on the top of which he preached, receives its name), 
they have now for the most part no animosity against the Church, and 
but little Calvinistic doctrine is preached at their meetings. Except 
the form of their service and church government, but little difiference 
exists between them and the Church of England. In proof of the 
feeling amongst them against high Calvinism, we may instance the 
conduct of the wife of a leading Elder in the Presbyterian Congregation 
of Birdhope Crag. She so hated Calvinism and everything belonging 
to it, that she erased from her Bible all texts which could possibly 
support the doctrines of Calvin, and where such passages came thick 
together, as in St. Paul's Epistles, she pasted many leaves of her Bible 
together, boldly asserting that '* such texts should not be found in her 
Bible." 

Language. — "The natives of this county, of the original race or 
families," says De Foe, " are distinguished by a shibbolem upon their 
tongues, namely, a difficulty in pronouncing the letter R, which they 
cannot deliver from their tongues without a hollow jawing in their 
throat, by which they are plainly known, as a foreigner is in pro- 
nouncing the Th. This they call the Northumbrian B ; and the natives 
value themselves upon that imperfection, because, forsooth, it shows the 
antiquity of their blood." 

" From Tyne to Tweed," says Walter White, " you must make up 
your mind to hear the r as a guttural. And how a Northumbrian 
exasperated the ^, bringing it up hoarsely from the very bottom of his 
chest. And yet in many a proper name the h disappears : Eilhope is 
pronounced Killup ; Hookhope is Bookup ; and the same further north, 
where Chattlehope is Chattleup." 

" The Northumbrian dialect," writes Smiles, " is a sort of mixture of 
lowland Scotch and north-country English, pervaded by the strong burr 
peculiar to Northumberland. It is related of a Scotch lass who took 
service at Newcastle, that when asked how she got on with the lan- 
guage, she replied that she managed it very well by ' swallowing the 
B's and gien fiiem a bit chow i' the middle.' " 

The constant inversion of words by the lower orders is often bewilder- 
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ing to a stranger, as '' they rwt can take us in, for the house is full ;** 
alw) the nnnsual application of various words, as when a man is asked 
for a thing he does not want to give, and answers " I canna want it." 
The peculiarities of the dialect often lead to stranee mistakes during the 
assizes ; thus, when a judge asked a witness at Newcastle what he was 
doing at a particular moment, he heard with natural amassment the 
reply, ''Oh, I were just a coming out of the foot of a chare eating a 
bnck;" a brick in Newcastle l^guage meaning a penny roll, and a 
chare answering to a Scottish wynd. 

The small Imksellers' shops in the hack streets of Newcastle teem 
with literature in the native dialect. Its songs and haUads are endless. 
The foUowii^ from the &vourite song of * Canny Newcaasel' may 
serve as a specimen of the local poetry. 

"We went big 8L FMd's and WeBtadnster to lee^ 

And aw war'nt ye aw tbooriii thej Inick'd prtttj, 
And then we'd a keek at the Monnment tee. 

Which maw friend ca'd the ' Pearl o' the atj.' 
W«r hlnny, Bays aw» we've a abet tower sae hce, 

lliat biy it ye might scndBe the heaven $ 
And If on SL fildiolaa ye onoe cos an e'e^ 

Ye'd crack on't aa Umg aa ye'ra livln I 

'Bont Lmmon then divent ye myA dc a roat; 

There's no wee thwe maw wmkeiB to daade ; 
For a' t'e fine things ye are gobbln about 

We can maxra !▼ canqy Newcaseel. 

« We tmdg'd to St. James's, for there the king lives, 
Aw wam't ye a good stare we tjok on't; 
By my faicks i It's been boiltop fy Adam's awn neeves, 

For it's and as the hiUs t^ the lenk on't 
Shem brin ye I eaya aw, ye ahonld keep the Ung douaob 

Aw speak It withont ony malice; 
Aw own that wore Mayor rather wants a new hooae^ 
Bat then— wore Infinnaiy's a palace. 
'Boat Lmmnn," &c. 

The farms in every part of the county often have singular, and, sene* 
rally, very applicable names. Such are Gold Snout, Tiptoe, Gbwer 
o'er him, Bliiik-honny, Click him in. Caller (cold) nose. Finch me 
near. Fell him down. Make me rich. Quality Comer, Labour in vain, 
Seldom seen, Skirl naked, Stand alone, Twice-brewed, and Windy- 
nook. 

The greater number of places in the county have names with Anglo- 
Saxon terminations, such are words ending in don, a height or hill, as 
Heddon, Chiidcm, Humbledon ; in ton, a town, as Alwinton, Embleton ; 
in law, a barrow or mound, as Greenlaw, Turvelaw ; in hoe, a height, 
as Cambhoe, Sandhoe ; in cleugh (cleofa), a cleft, as C^tcleugh, Kavens- 
cleugh; in haugh, (haga), a pasture, as Fairhaugh, Featherstonehaugh ; 
in hope, an upland dale, as Harehope, Linhope. Other names still 
linger which have a Danish origin, such as Hedswire, the neck of the 
Be^, Akehild, the hill of fire, and Baldersgarth and Thorsgill in the 
county of Durham. The wild character of uie country, especially about 
Bedesdale, in former times, is shown by the number of names of places 
derived from wild animals, viz., the Wdlfy as Wolf Crag, Woollaw, and 
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Wolf Lee, near Hawick ; WUd Caiy as Gatsdengli ; Falcon^ as Sawk- 
hope Crag ; Fox or Tod, as Tod-holes (t. e. Fox-esuiiis), Todlaw ; Brock 
or Badger f as Broxfield; Otter^ as Otterbum; Qrouse, as Birdhope. 
The numerous places connected with the red-deer, in all combinations 
of " Deer,** " Bto," and " Hind," are almost too numerous to mention ; 
in the Cheviot range, Hartbum, Harthope, Deer-bush-hill, and Hind- 
hope are examples. 

The word Chester (so often occurring as a name in this county) 
signifies bulwark, and was applied to many points which were fortified 
in early times. Such are Bochester, Ebdiester, l4mchester, Halton- 
chesters, Walwick-chesters, &c. 

An old custoni, peculiar to districts inhabited by many fitmilies bear- 
ing the same name, of distinguishing a man by the name of his residence, 
prevails in the W. of the country. Thus Mr. Davison of Black Hall, 
is always distinguished from other Davisons by the name of his fEum, 
and is known as " Black Ha'," &c. 

A learned paper on Northumbrian names, by Balph Garr, may be 
found in the Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club. 

CuBTOXS. — Several ancient customs are still preserved coimected 
with the harvest homes in Northumberland. The Kern Bahy is a doll 
dressed with flowers, or the last ears of com twisted together and tied 
to the top of a pole. When the harvest is finished half the reapers raise 
it up and cry, ^ I have her, I have her, I have her I " The others shout, 
" \^niat have you, what have you, what have you ? " Thgr answer, 
** A mare, a mare, a mare 1 " ** Whose is she? " ** A. B. (the name 
of the man whose com is all cut)." " Whither will you send her ? " 
**• To C. or D. (naming a neighbour whose com is not cut) ;" and then 
they ^out 3 times, and return in triumph, thrusting the Kem Baby 
into the fiices of any one they meet, and demanding a tribute before th^ 
will iJlow them to pass. A Mdl Supper follows the harvest home ; and 
the Kem or Chum Baby is said to take its name from the rich cream 
which forms part of the feast. In some valleys, before leaving the field, 
the reapers raise the kem, singing — 

**Bl€a8ed be the day oor SaTioar wis bon. 
For Master A. D.'a com % all ahoni. 
And we will have a good sapper to-ii]|^t» 
And drinking of ale, with a nBm, a kem, a kenu** 

In others the variation of the rhyme runs — 

*' Tlie master's crop ia ripe and shora. 
We blesa the day that he was boni, 
Shoating a kem, a kern, a kenu" 

After a death the corpse is watched incessantly day and night till the 
funeral, to guard it from evil spirits ; this is called the lykewake. The 
miners always carry their dead to the grave with psalm-singing. 

All Hallows Een is called Nutcrack Nighi^ from the custom observed 
then of throwing nuts into the fire. If they bum quietly it forebodes a 
happy marrii^e, but if they crack and fly it is uniequitBd love. In the 
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* last oentory it was always the custom to place a casbion covered with 
f owers at the cottage doors on Midsummer's Day, perhaps a relic of the 
feast of Lares. At Easter the miners present each other with coloured 
paste (pasche) eggs. When an infmt is taken out on its first visit, 
three things, salt, bread, and an egg, are always presented to it: in 
the upper classes a silver crown-piece is added: December is still 
spoken of as Hagamany, from cryca/icn; the holy-moon. It used to 
be the custom, as a bridal pair rode to church, that they should be 
sainted by volleys of firearms at every farm-house they passed upon 
the way. When the marriage is over, they are still often locked into 
the church by the derk till the brid^oom passes a piece of money 
under the door ; afterwards a bench is placed before the entrance, over 
which the bride, bridegroom, and bridesmaids are expected to jump, and 
if not, " bad luck go with them." In returning, all the male friends 
used to race home to win *^ kail," two knots of white ribbon, with one of 
which the victor adorned his horse and with the other himself, and then 
rode back to meet the rest of the party. When the bride arrived at her 
own door, a piece of wedding-cake was thrown over her head for luck. 
In the evening the nuptial ring was dropped into a posset, which was 
instantly attacked by all the unmarried laddies and lassies, as the one 
who discovered it would be the first to be married. With the same 
object the bride threw her left stocking over her shoulder for her guests 
to scramble for. 

A woman, when she marries, always, as a part of her trousseau, 
procures her grave-clothes, and these are put away and from time to 
time carefully aired until they are needed. In moments of gloom, a 
woman will take them out and try them on, and find comfort in the 
inspection of the mournful linen. An old person, in extreme poverty, 
finds his greatest comfort in the thought that he still has friends who 
will " wake " (sit up all night) with his corpse, and money will be 
scraped together, and savq^ for years, to provide wine or spirits at the 
funeral. Even in the wilds of Eedewater, as many as 30 or 40 horse- 
men, and the same number on foot, generally assemble to attend a 
funeral, and are treated to spirits at the expense of the deceased. Much 
drunkenness prevails on these occasions. At the late burial of an " old 
standard " (t. e, an old resident), and a tremendous drinker in his day, 

* all his numerous friends vied in their attempts " to wash him down." 
Another old drunken laird had died, and his friends in long procession 
were escorting the remains to Elsdon churchyard. As they passed 
into Otterbum, it struck the whole party that they ought to stop at the 
inn and drink. However, much against their will, as evening was 
closing in, they determined to go on, though " He," the corpse, had in 
his lifetime never passed without drinking. Within five yards of the 
public-house runs the Otter-bum, and in those days there was no bridge 
over it. In fording the river the hearse struck upon a stone, and the 
coffin fell out into the water. The friends took the accident as a solemn 
rebuke and remonstrance from the dead man. "He never passed 
without drinking, and he has ta'en his last drink now." So after 
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replacing the cofiBn in the hearse the whole party went to the inn 
and had glasses all round, and, as iJmost always happens, galloped 
merrily into Elsdon afterwards, in front of the hearse, to , get their 
horses put up. 

SupEBSTinoNS of all kinds still linger in Northumherland. Dun- 
stanhorough is haunted by Sir Guy the Seeker, Ghillingham (till lately) 
had its Radiant Boy, Bellister its Grey Man, BlenMnsopp its White 
Lady, Haselrigg the goblin called Dummie, Denton the goblin 
called Silky, Dilston I^y Derwentwater, Mddon its &mous Meg, 
Brinkbum a terrible monk, Cresswell a lady who starved herself 
to death in its old tower, Wallington a headless lady, and Willing- 
don another lady of awful aspect. There is a general belief in fairies, 
and in the fact of their still appearing. Bothley mill, the heights 
of Simonside, Neth^nvitton, and Whittle Dene, near Ovingham, are 
said to be especially frequented by them. A ghost-dog is believed to 
follow the midwife when she goes to her duties through the streets of 
Newcastle ; if the event will terminate favourably it laughs when she 
reaches the door, otherwise it howls. Children are still passed over the 
Drake stone at Harbottle to cure them of illness. It is considered un- 
lucky to kill a spider, to turn a loaf upside down, or for a blacksmith to 
light a fire on GhDod Friday. A crooked sixpence annuls the influence 
of an evil eye. If a child's nails are not bitten off it will become a 
thief, &c. 

The belief in witohcraft still exists in many remote villages, though 
the cuck-stool and horse-pond are no longer resorted to. During i^e 
Commonwealth no less than 14 women were burnt as witches at New- 
castle alone. 

Smuaaiima, which was formerly most prevalent on the Border, has 
entirely ceased since the equalization of duties in England and Soot- 
land ; and there are now no secret stills among the feUs. One still long 
defied detection, from being placed at the bottom of an old coal«pit, 
into which there was a faU of water. Old men in Bedesdale still 
remember having seen as many as 30 pack-horses laden with spirits, 
and ridden or attended by as many armed smuggler^, conveying whisky 
over the moors. There used also to be a systematic smuggling of 
whisky from Scotland, on the coast. The Vicar of Eglingham was 
visiting the Fame Islands in a boat from Bamborough, when one of 
the boatmen, hearing his name, said, ** Ah, I knew Eglingham well by 
moonlight; you have a fine tithe-bam there, sir?" ** IMthe-bam,'* 
said the Vicar, "how do you know that?" "Many a time," was 
the answer, " I have slept there, and deposited kegs of whisky. Why, 
sir, we always changed horses there." One of the last efforts at smug- 
gling was especially remarkable. A man who lived near the head of 
Kedewater died, and his relatives, instead of ordering his "kist," or 
coffin, to be made by the neighbouring joiner in England, had his 
coffin made at "Jeddart" (Jedburgh) in Scotland, and, instead of 
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nang the pamh hearae, sent for a heone from Jedboigh* This came 
to the ears of the Border-rider or revenue-officer, who, atmck by the 
pecDliarity of the circumstances, mounted his famous black horse (an 
animal '' so strong and quiet that it would safely carry as many children 
u you could pat upom it from its ' lugs ' to its tail^X ascertained the 
time of the faneral, and met the hearse just on the English side of the 
Carter Fell gate. He stopped the procession, and demanded in the 
king's name to examine the hearse. Hearse and coffin were both full 
of " grey hens " of whisky. He immediately confiscated horseSi 
lieane, coffin, and whisky, and, as he said, ** they went away mounien 
ifl good earnest." 

EiONEiTT NArnvEg. — ^Among the Northumbrians canonissed in early 
times were St. Ebba, daughter of King Edelfrid, who gave her name to 
^he8ter,and cut off her nose to preserve her chastity, 680 ; St. Oswald, 
king of Northumberland, 635 ; St. Aidan, Bp. of Lindis&me, 651 ; St. 
Cuthbert, Bp. of Lindisfiime, 687 ; St. John of Beverley and St. Wilfred 
of Hezhiim in the 7th century. Other eminent natives were. Duns 
Sootos, '^ Doctor Subtilis," who first broached the doctrine of the Im- 
^QAcolate Ck>nception, d. 1306 ; the heroic Perdes (see Alnwick); Bishop 
Mey, the martyr, 1555 ; Thomas Gibson, 1662 ; William Turner, the 
divine, and author of the first botanical work published in English, 
1568 ; Valentine Carey, Bp. of Exeter, bom at Berwick, d. 1626 ; 
Geoi^ Carleton, Bp. of Llandaff and Chichester, bom at Norham, 
d. 1(>28 ; Lord Derwentwater, 1715 ; John Horsley, author of 'Britannia 
^Wana,' minister of Morpeth, d. 1731 ; Mark Akenside (bom at 
Newcastle) the poet, 1770 ; John Wallis, historian of Northumberland, 
c^urate of Simonbum, d. 1793 ; John Brand, historian of Newcastle, 
d. 1806 ; Lord Stowell, 1836 ; Lord Eldon, 1838 ; Grace Darling, 1842 ; 
John Hodgson, though not a native (he was bom in Cumberland), was 
the historian of Northumberland, and vicar, first of Kirk-Whelpington, 
and then of Hartbum, d. 1845 ; Earl Grey, 1845 ; George Stephenson, 
1848; Martin the painter, 1854; Robert Stephenson, 1859. The 
Kicbardflons, father and two sons, were dso natives of Newcastle-on- 

Familiks. — " The English gentry," says Fuller, "who live south- 
^^rd near London (which, for the lustre thereof, I may fitly call the sun 
^f our nation), in the warmth of wealth and plenty of pleasures, quickly 
Resolve themselves of their estates and inheritance ; whilst the gent^ 
uving in this country, in the confines of Scotland, in the wind of war 
(daily alarmed with their blustering enemies), buckle their estates, as 
|;beir amiour, the closer unto Ihem ; and since have no less thriftily de- 
fended their patrimony in peace, than formerly they valiantly main- 
tained it in war." 

"The nobility and gentry of the north," says Grey, "are of great 
^tiquity, and can produce more ancient fiimilies than any other pert of 
ciogland; many of them gentiy before the Ck)nquest^ the rest came in 
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with the Conqaeror. , The noblemen and gentry of the north have been 
alwayes employed in their native coontrey, in the warres of the Kings of 
England against the Scots, all of them holding their lands in knights* 
service, to attend the warres in their own persons, with horse and speare, 
as the mamier of fighting was in those dayes. Not a gentleman amongst 
them that hath not his castle or tower; and so it was divided into a 
number of baronies, the lords whereof, in times post, before Edward Ist's 
dayes, went commonly under the name of barons, although some of 
them were of no great living. The 2 great princes of the north were 
the Earl of Northumberland, famous for the overthrowe of Malcolme and 
his son Edward at Alnwick, and the Earl of Westmoreland for the 
taking of David^ King of Scots, at Neville's Cross.** Of the 37 &milies 
which Grey, writing in 1649, mentions as then in existence, and dating 
fh)m the Conquest, only 11 now remain, viz. : — 

The Ogles of Ogle Castle, now of Eglingham and Eirkley. 

Bidleys of Willimoteswick, now of Blazon and Parkend. 

Middletons (now Moncks) of Belsay. 

Mitfords of Mitford. 

Claverings of Callaley. 

Swinbumes of Capheaton. 

Cra'sters of Cra'ster. 

De Lisles of Felton, now LiiAes of Acton. 

Selbys of Twizel, commonly known as " the proud Selbys," from the 
Northumberland fancy that they " kept a boat of their own at the 
flood, and so were under no obli^tion to Noah." 

CressweUs (indirectly) of Cresswell. 

Ha^erstons of Haggerston, now of EUingham. 

Education and its refinements made slow advances in Northumber- 
land. Early in the time of Elizabeth, out of 146 Northumbrian land- 
owners who engaged to defend the Border, only 54 could write their 
names. Even in the beginning of the last century there were only 21 
schoolmasters in the county, and 11 of those were occupied in the town 
of Newcastle. The intemperance and dulness of Northumbrian society, 
early in the last century, are graphically described by Mr. Richard 
Parker, rector of Embleton, in a letter to Steele, published in the 
* Spectator,' No. 474. Those who have visited the county, however, 
will find that these animadversions only apply to past times, and that 
among all English counties the palm of courtesy and hospitality is car- 
ried off by Northumberland. 

BoTAKT. — Those who pass rapidly by railway firom Newcastle to Ber- 
wick will consider this the bleakest and ugliest part of their route from 
London to Edinburgh, for the lower portion of Eastern Northumberland is 
blackened by the smoke of its innumerable coal-pits, and the unprotected 
plains in the upper part are blasted and parched by the fierce winds 
which sweep across them fipom the sea. Now and then, however, as the 
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traveller is hurried across the bridges over the Blyth, the Wansbeck, 
and the Coquet, he will catch glimpses of lovely valleys, with rich green 
meadows or deep woods. The traveller along the railways on South 
and North Tyne will journey for his whole course through this lovely 
scenery; for in Northumberland vegetation (unless com and turnips 
can be so considered) follows the course of its rivers alone, and it is only 
near their banks, or in some of the large and well-protected parks, that 
any fine trees will be found. Among Ihe largest trees in the coun^ are 
the King Oak (its trunk measuring 14 ft. 9 in. at the ground), and the 
Queen Oak (14 ft. 5 in.) at Netherwitton ; a larch (the trunk, near the 
ground, 13 ft.) in Hepburn Dene ; an ash ^20 ft.) at Wallington ; 
18 ft. at St. Peter's Bywell ; a beech (13 ft. 5 in.) at Newminster ; one of 
14 ft. at Capheaton ; a Spanish chestnut (12 ft. 9 in.) at Bywell. Holly- 
trees are remarkably fine all over the county, and are a great feature on 
the sides of its rocky denes ; some of those in the old Trench Wood 
at Netherwitton measure 7 ft. 6 in., and 9 ft. 7 in., at one yard from 
the ground. 

Several rare plants are to be found in this county, including lAnnoBa 
horecUis VLiid the TrienkHis europoea, which grow near the entrance of 
Bedesdale. The Cheviot country abounds in interesting plants, and is 
much resorted to by botanists. Rare ferns are to be found on the Kyloe 
HUls, and on the crags along the line of the Eoman Wall. 

Natubal Histobt. — ^Whales have been occasionally seen at Cress- 
well, Warkworth, Howick, and Tynemouth ; and the grampus at Bam- 
borough. The porpoise, angel-fish, lump-fish, gar-fish, and lamprey, are 
found at different places along the coast ; the wolf-fish on Holy Island. 
On the Fame Islands seals are frequently seen. A shark, 6 ft. long, 
was taken in the estuary of the Tweed, 1757. Newcastle salmon are 
proverbial, but they really come from Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Among the rarer birds are Ralius aquaticus (water-rail), on the Wal- 
lington ponds, and the Anasfdligula (the tufted duck) upon the moors. 
There have been serious encounters with wild cats within the memory 
of man. The badger and otter still linger. The fox is plentiful. Grouse, 
blackgame, and partridges abound in the western moorlands. The 
** whaup " or curlew files about in thousands ; as also the ** peewit " or 
lapwing, wild duck, teal, golden plover, snipe, woodcock, corncrake, 
and aU other common English birds. The eagle is an occasional 
visitor, as also is the raven. The peregrine falcon is still found, 
though greatly persecuted by gamekeepers. The beautiful little merlin 
falcon breeds among the heather, and in winter is a constant attendant 
upon the sportsman whenever he ventures into bo^y ground in search 
for snipe. He files about, just out of gunshot, taking the wounded 
birds, or following some unfortimate snipe which rises near him ; and 
is a friend to the sportsman, as the snipe are unwilling to rise while he is 
hovering over them in the air. 

The proceedings of the Tyneside and Berwickshire Naturalist's Clubs, 
who have monthly meetings for excursions to different spots of interest, 
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have done muoli to increase the interest hi the botany and natoral his- 
tory of the oonnty. 

AiTTiQurriES. — ^The prindpal British remains in the oonnty are the 
village at Greaves Esh; the temple at the Three Stone Bum; the mote 
hUls at Wark, Elsdon, Morpeth, and Haltwhistle ; various camps and 
earthworks, and possibly the rocks with incised circles, which have been 
found at Bewick, the Bowting Lynn, Stamfordham, and other places ; 
tiie Bendor Stone, and other gathering stones. 

Baman antiquities are the great Boman Wall, with its 11 stations in 
this county ; the stations of Bremenium, Habitancum, and Gorstopi- 
turn; the bridges at Chollerford, Corbridge, and Ingram; the written- 
rock on Fallowfield Fell; several camps; the Watling Street, which 
entered the county at Whittonstall, and ran thence to the Wall, where 
it divided, the £. branch running by Hartbum, Bnnkbum, Glanton, 
and Ancroft to Commills, where it crosses the Tweed, the W. running 
by Bisingham (Habitancum) and Bochester (Bremenium), and then be- 
tween Chew Green and Thirlmoor, after which it enters Scotland ; the 
Maiden Way in the S. W. of the county, described by Hutchinson (1776) 
as *^ the most perfect remains of a Boman road" that he ever saw ; *' it 
is near 6 yds. wide, and the sides are formed of lai^e pebbles, from 
whence, in an easy bow, the interior pavement rose to the crown ;" the 
Wreken Dyke or old Bidge Way (from ryken, an Anglo-Saxon word 
meanii^ ridge),— called near Wallington tiie Hurpath, meaning mili- 
tary way,-^ similar name is given to a Boman road in Somersetshire. 

Of Dcmsh tunes the camp at Spindlestone is a remnant. 

Of SaoMm times the crypt at Hexham is the only perfect relic. The 
cross of Bothbury, part df which no^ forms the pedestal of its church- 
font, the rest being in the castle of Newcastle, is also Saxon.. 

Lindis&me Priory, Bamborough Castle, Norham Castle, Newcastle 
Castle, an d po rtions of the churches at Brinkbum, Warkworth, Bock, 
Bothbury, Whittingham, and Ponteland, are the best specimens of the 
Norman period. 

Abbeys, — ^The principal monastic remains are those of Tynemouth, 
Blanchland, Hexham, Brinkbum, Hulne, and Holy Island. Only a 
single arch remains of the great abbey of Newminster, and of Alnwick 
only the gateway. Of the small monastic establishments at Carham, 
Bamborough, Coquet Isle, Holystone, Ovingham, and Lambley, almost 
all traces are destroyed. 

The Chubohbs in this county are not generally remarkable ; most of the 
ancient buildings are mutilated or modernized ; other churches are ginger- 
bread erections of the last century. The following are buildings of more 
or le89 interest : — St. Nicholas "and St. Andrew's at Newcastle ; the 
monastic church of Blanchland; Ponteland, Morpeth, Mitford, Hart- 
buriL Bothal, Warkworth, Embleton, Bock, Bamborough, Alnwick 
^8t. Ipcbael's), Holy Ijslvid, Norjiam, Ford, Kirk-Newton, Wiittingham, 
hbttiy, Beftingnam (its roof), Beltlngham Chapel (an admirable 
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^)eciinen. of Peirp.V Hexham, BTweU, and Ovinebam. The small 
churches of Widarington and Kirkharle are weU-proportioned but 
mutilated buildings. 

Chapels. — ^Besides the churches a number of ruined chapels are scat- 
tered over the county, many of them of monastio origin. Of these, 
Bewick (now restored) was of the utmost architectural interest. Of 
Lilbum, St. Leonard's near Alnwick, Tillmouth, Tugall, Guyzance, 
Ohibbmii, and Jesmond, only portions of the walls remain ; of Belford 
and Beadnell, little more than the foundations. The sites of many other 
chapels are marked and preserved, where the buildings have entirely 
disappeared. 

MoKUMENTS. — ^The finest in the county is the magnificent altar-tomb 
of Ford, Lord Grey, at Ghillingham. A very fine tomb of the Ogles 
remains in the little church at Bothal. There are effi^es at Morpeth, 
Mitford, Warkworth, Alnwick, Bamborough, Norham, Haltwhistle, and 
Hexham. The monument of Grace Darling in Bamborough Churchyard 
is a beautiful specimen of modem art. In the chancel at Hartbum is 
the monument by Chantrey of Lady Bradford (1830). The splendid 
brass of Roger Thornton preserved in All Saints Church at Newcastle 
deserves especial notice. SoBittered over the county are an immense number 
of incised slabs with foliated and floriated crosses of great beauty. Those 
at Bianchland, Hexham, Haltwhistle, and Cambo, are perhaps the most 
remarkable. It will be observed that in memorials of this kind the 
male dead are indicated by the sword (without reference to a warrior), 
and the female by the shears, or more properly the scissors. 

Cabiuss akd Towsbs. — ^In the survey of 1468, 37 castles and 78 
towers are mentioned, but of these few now remain entire. They were 
almost all built in consequence of the Scottish wars, only 8 castles, 
Bamborough, Norham, and Newcastle, being earlier than the rei^ of 
Stephen. Of the castles, Alnwick, Bamborough, Warkworth, Ford, 
Ghillingham, Copeland, Bothal, Newcastle, and Ptudhoe, are still alto- 
gether or partially habitable. Of the towers^ Haughton Castle on the 
North Tyne, and Elsdon Castle in the moorland, are the most inter- 
esting, as being in more perfect preservation than any of the others. 
Bock, Embleton, Cra'ster, Whitton, Netherwitton, Belsay, Ponteland, 
Ogle, Halton, Featherstone, and Chipchase, have either been engrafted 
into later dwelling-houses, or have had the houses attached to one side 
of them. The manor-houses which were attached to Cresswell and 
Bilston have now been removed. Preston on the E. coast, and Langley 
at the entrance of Allendale, are more ornamented, and belong to a 
later period than the rest. ^Isay is the largest and most remarkable of 
the habitable towers. Hebbum, Preston, Crawley, Egii^gh^^n, O^llaly, 
Cartington, Causey Park, Cockle P^rk, Bjn^eU, and JBellister, are i|ite- 
resting, though more qr less in ^ state of t^cturesque decay. Aydon 
is a fine specunen of a fortified hoi^se, rather than a'tow^, 61 &e 13t% 
century. Of the smaller peels, which were merdy fortified fium-housee. 
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the best specimens may perhaps be seen at Tossen and Kirk-Whelping- 
ton. The parsonage houses of Elsdon, Bothbury, Abiham, Whalton, 
and Embleton were ancient peel-towers. Doddington deserves notice 
as the latest of all peel-towers, having been erected only just before 
the union of the two kingdoms. 

Besides those which are entitled castles, the following Caimtrtf-hoiises 
deserve notice. Netherwitton and Capheaton, built W Robert Trollop, 
1660-70, are both curious and picturesque ; Seaton Delaval is a mag- 
nificent work of Yanbrugh, the architect of Blenheim and Castle- 
Howard ; Wallington and Eslington (1720) are built in the style of an 
old French chateau. Besides these, Blagdon (1740-49), Howick 
(1782), Hesleyside, and Belford, are the finest houses of the last, and 
Cresswell and Meldon of the present century. Felton and Morwick 
may be noticed for the beauty of their situation upon the Coquet, 
Ridley Hall for its lovely walks upon the Allen, Twizel for its valuable 
ornithological collections, Biddleston for its strange position amid un- 
cultivated moorlands, and Falloden as the only large red-brick mansion 
in the county. 

Bbidges. — ^Besides the great bridges of Newcastle and Berwick, the 
ancient bridge of the Percys at Warkworth, is worthy of observation ; 
also the high up-hill bridge over the Tyne, near Ridley Hall, and the 
modem bridges over the same river at Haydon and Bywell ; but chiefly 
remarkable are the lofty single arches over the South Tyne at Feather- 
stone, and over the TiU at TwizelL 

Views and Scenbby. — ^The finest views are to be obtained from 
Hedgehope, Simonside, the Brislee Tower in Alnwick Park, from Sew- 
ingshields and Whinshields Crags, and above all from the Carter Fell, 
looking down at once over England and Scotland. 

The most picturesque parts of Northumberland are the valleys of 
the North and South Tyne, and of the Rede, Coquet, and Wansbeck, 
the wild valley of the Glen near Tevering, the valley of Deepden near 
Hexham, the hilly parks of Alnwick and Chillingham (which are the 
only large parks in the county), and the whole course of the whinstone 
dyke, from the wild cliffs of Bemborough and Dunstanborough, to the 
Roman Wall, with the 5 Northumbrian lakes in the moorland hollows 
beneath it. Solitary scenes of beauty are afforded by the Bocks which, 
either in isolated masses or in ranges of cliff, crop up here and there 
above the surface of the ground, as at Wanny, Rothley, Shaftoe, and 
Gunnerton. There are also 5 Waterfalls, which all possess a large 
amount of natural beauty, viz. the Rowting Lynn, near Ford ; Linhope 
Spout, in a glen of the Cheviots ; Chattlehope Spout, in the high moor- 
lands of Rcdesdale ; and Hareshaw Lynn and Tecket Lynn in the 
valley of North Tyne. 

Salmon and Trout Fishing.— The salmon fishing in the Tweed is 
as good as that in any river of the kingdom, but is principally in the 
hands of the proprietors or their lessees, gentlemen anglers ; and no 
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fishing can be obtained, except by friends of the persons to whom the 
fisheries belong. The only open water, a first-rate one, is the Sprouston 
fishery, beginning at KeLso, and extending some 5 m. down, on the 
S. bank of the river. This is in the hands of Mr. Thomas Kerrs 
(by lease &om the Duke of Roxburghe), who lets this fishing by the 
week, charging SI. per week, for which the angler is boated, but has 
no fish. The trout fishing on Tweed is in many cases open to all, and 
in most others leave is granted on application to the owners. 

The Bowmont is a first-rate trout-stream. In conjunction with 
the College Bum Twhich is open, with trout in shoals, but small) it 
forms the Glen, tne best of trout-streams, now almost entirely held 
by the Earl of Durham. For all these, and for the Till, the Tan- 
kerville Arms at Wooler a£fords good head-quarters. Till is very good 
fishing for trout, with occasional sea fish, i,e, grilse, and bull-trout or 
whitling. At Etal leave is required from Lady Augusta Fitz Clarence, 
above Ford from Lady Waterford. Above this the river becomes better 
for angling, and is ohiefiy the property of Lord Tankerville and Mr. 
Gresswell of Cresswell. The Allen is a good trout-stream. The 
Coquet gives first-rate trouting through its whole course, and is fiill of 
bull-trout, which, now that the lock at Whitworth is at times open, 
will be able to ascend the river. Wansbeck is good fishing, as are also 
its tributaries, the Hart and Font. Tyne is not much of a trout-stream, 
but has excellent salmon-fishing, as fiir as the junction of N. and S. 
Tyne, and above this N. Tyne (S. Tyne being of little valuej is likely 
to become a first-rate fishing stream, in consequence of the demolition 
of the lock at Bywell. 

Climate. — ^The best time for visiting Northumberland is the autumn, 
when the weather is almost always bright and fine. The winters are 
not severe in this county considering its northern situation, but the 
springs are bitterly cold. The summers always verify the old proverb, 

** If the first of July be rainy weatho', 
It will rain mair or leas tor forty days ti^^er," 

and are almost universallv wet, so that the real Northumbrian summer 
can scarcely be considered to begin before the middle of August. Fuller 
says that ** the limitary proverb, * A Scottish mist may wet an English- 
man to the skin,' hath its original in these parts, where mists may be 
said to have their fountains north but to fall south of the Tweed, 
arising in Scotland and driven by the winds into England, where they 
often prove a sweeping and soaking rain." 

Northumberland is rich in County Histobies. These include, Grey's 

* Chorographia, or Survey of Newcastle upon Tyne,* 1649; Wallis' 

* Hist, of Northumberland,' 1767 ; Ridpath's * Border Hist, of England 
;and Scotland,* 1776 ; Hutchinson's * Hist, of Northumberland,' 1778 ; 
Brand's * Hist, of Newcastle,' 1789 ; Fuller's * Hist, of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,' 1799 ; Mackenzie's * Hist, of Northumberland,' 1811 ; Eaine's 

[Dur. ^N.^ I 
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•Hist of North Durham,' and Hodgson's * Hist, of Northumberland,' 1835, 
a magnificent work, begun upon an immense scale, and never com- 
pleted. To all these sources of information the editor is much indebted. 
Other works which may be consulted are the ' Proceedings of the Tyne- 
side and Berwickshire Naturalist's Field Clubs,' societies which have 
done much to draw attention to the numerous objects of interest in this 
county, and which hold meetings and publish reports quarterly. Also 
for the Roman Wall, Horsley's * Roman Wall ' (published in Camden's 
•Britannia'); Button's * Hist, of the Roman Wall' (1802) ; McLaughlan's 
' Survey of the Roman Wall,' and the learned and interesting work of Dr. 
Bruce on * The Roman Wall,' which is profusely illustrated. Many of 
the ballads of the district will be found in Percy's * Reliques,' Scott's 
'Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,' Sheldon's 'Minstrelsy of, the Eng- 
lish Border,' and in Richardson's * Borderer's Table Book,' an amusing 
collection of local stories, traditions, and ballads. The principal castles 
of Northumberland are described in Hartshome's * Feudal and Military 
Antiquities of Northumberland ;' in the magnificent work printed by order 
of the late Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, to illustrate his castles of 
Alnwick, Warkworth, and Prudhoe; in Parker's * Domestic Architec- 
ture;' and in Tate's *Hist. of Alnwick.' For .the battlefields, White's 
*Hist. of Flodden,' Jones's *Flodden,' and *The Battle of Otterbum,' may 
be read. Dickson's * Hist, of Alnmouth;' Sidney Gibson's works on the 

* Hist, of Tynemouth Priory,' 1847 ; 'Visits to Northumbrian Castles and 
Churches,' 1850 ; the 'Memoirs of Northumberland,' 1862; and Bruce's 

* Castle of Newcastle,' contain a good deal of local information. Winch's 

* Flora,' and Johnston's * Botany of the Eastern Border,' may be consulted 
for the botany of the county, and Hewitt's 'Visits to Remarkable Places,' 
and White's * Northumberland and the Border,' will prove pleasant com- 
panions to the tourist. 

iNKff AND Skeleton Toubs. — ^Northumberland is certainly more 
easy of access now than in the days of Queen Anne, when the coach 
from Edinburgh to London was advertised to "make the journey in 
13 days, without any stoppage," but the scarcity of inland railways and 
the rarity of inns still renders a tour in the county a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. The few inns which exist have also the reputation of 
great inhospitality, and White in his * Northumberland and the Border,' 
complains of the bad reception he frequently met with in his pedestrian 
rambles. There are, however, several small inns, in some of the most 
interesting situations, where the tourist may spend a few days most 
pleasantly and comfortably, as the inn at ChoUerford, that at Wooler 
Cottage, the Sun inn at Warkworth, the Northumberland Arms at 
Alnwick, the Redesdale Arms at Horsley, Henry's Crewe Arms at 
Bamborough, and Richardson's Hotel at Cornhill. 

In 32 long days of hard sight-seeing all the more interesting objects 
in the county may be visited. 

Sketchers, or persons minutely interested in archaeology, will require 
a much longer period. The annexed Skeleton Tmir mentions all the 
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more important objects of interest, arranged so as to conduct the tra- 
veller each evening to an Inn where he can sleep. 

Days. 

1. NetocasUe, Exciursion by rail to TynemotUh. 

2. Sail to Hexham, stopping at Pradhoe Stat., to see Prudhoe Castle 

and Ovingham Chvrch, and at Stocksfield for ByweU, 

3. Hexham jihey. Excursion to the Qveen*s Cave and BlaruMand. 
.4. Excursion to DUston, Corbridgey Aydon, and HaUon Castles. 

5. Bail to Haydon Bridge. Excursion to Langley Castle, Staward 

Fed, and Whitfiddr— Ridley Woods. Bail to Haltwhistle. 

6. Excursion to Bdlister Castle, Wydon Soar, Featherstone Castle and 

Bridge. 

7. Excursion to Blenkinsop and TTiirlwaU Castles, Mumps Ha* (and 

Gilsland). Walk to the Nine Nicks €f ThirlwaU, on the Boman 
Wall 

8. Bail, by Hexham, to GhoUerford, stopping at Harden Mill Stat. 

for the excursion to Craig LougTi, Homesteads, and the finest 
part of the Boman Wall. This excursion should on no account 
be omitted. 

9. The Roman Bridge at ChdHerford. Ruins (f Cilumum, Walk or 

drive to the Written Rock on FaUowfidd Fell, Drive (or by 
rail to Barrasford) to Houghton Castle, Simonbum, and Techet 
Lynn, Chipchase, returning from Wark Stat. 

10. Bail to Kiddar. Beturn to BeUingham Church and Hareshaw 

Lynn. Drive by RisingJiam to Otterimm, 

11. Ba&lefidd. SUver-nvBt Well. Troughend. Excursion to Elsdon 

(and Da/rden Tarn *). Beturn to Otterbum. 

12. Drive to High Rochester, and the Reedswire, (Walk to Chattle- 
* hope Spout ?). Beturn to Otterbura. 

13. Drive by Harle (see Capheaion House, Shaftoe Crags, and Ham- 

ham) to Bdsay. See &e CaslU^ 

14. Ogle Castle {Fontdand ?). Drive to Morpeth (or by rail from 

Newcastle). Morpeth Uastle and Churches. 

15. By rail to Soots Gap. Visit WaUington House, RotMey, and 

NetherwiUon. Beturn to Morpeth. 

16. Walk or drive to Neurminster Abbey and Milord Castle and 

Church. In afternoon descend the river to Bothal Castle and 
Church. Beturn to Morpeth. 

17. Carriage or coach (Bothbury Coach) to Brinkbum. Visit the 

Priory, and walk on to Rothbury Vor order a carriage before- 
hand). Drive up the Coquet to Hdystone and Harbottle (the 
Drake SUme), Ketum to sleep at Bothbury or Weldon Bridge. 

18. Cartington Castle, Drive to CaUaly and Edlingham Castles. 

WhittingJiam Church, Sleep at the bridge of Aln, near Whit« 
tingham. 

19. Crawley Tower. Hedgdey and Percy*s Cross. Diverge from the 

road to Ingram, walk to Qreaves Esh and Linhope Spout. (A 

i2 
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second day's excursion may be made comprising Bewick, Rod^ 
dam, and the Three SUme Bum). Proceed to Wooler Cottage to 
sleep. 

20. Wooler, Excursion to ChtUingham CasUe, Church, and Park. 

Hebbum Tower and Crags, Return to Wooler Cottage. 

21. Excursion to La/ngley Ford, Ascent of Cheviot, Return to 

Wooler Cottage. 

22. (Doddington Tower ?). Set out early to ascend the valley of the 

Glen (Copdand Castle f) to Kirk Newton, Visit Ford Castle, 
* Bowting Lynn, Etal Castle, and PaUinsbum, Sleep at Com- 
hilL 

23. Visit Tvmdt Castle and Bridge and TiUmouth, Rail to Berwick- 

on-Tweed, stopping at Norham Stat, to visit Norham Castle and 
Church (and Ladykirk?). 

24. Rail to Belford. Thence drive to Bamborough — its Castle and 

Church, 

25. Excursion to Edy Idand (or from Beal). 

26. Excursion to Fame IsUmds, 

27. Walk to Budle HiUs and Spindleston, Excursion to TwizeU 

House (ornithologists), or to TughaU Church (archaeologists). 

28. Rail to Christen Bank Stat Visit Dunstanharough C<utle (Bock 

and Howick ?). Proceed to Alnwick to sleep. \ 

29. Alnwick CasUe and Church, MaUcdm's Cross, Drive or walk /to 

BcUcheugh Crags, 

30. Drive through the Parks. Bridee Tower, Eidne, and Jlnvnck 

Abbeys, Rail to Warkworth in evening. (Order a conveyance 
to be at the station beforehand.) 

31. Warkworth Casde, Hermitage, and Olen, Visit AmNe and 

Coquet Idand, 

32. (Antiquaries may visit ChibbumX By Blyth and Tyne Rly. 

(from Morpeth) to Seaton Ddavci. Retom to Newcastle. 
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BOUTB 

11 From the High Level Bridge 

at NewoasUe to Berwickrupof^ 
Tweed, bj Morpeth^ Wid- 
dringtim, Warkworthf (^Aln- 
wick, Dunstanborough, Fame 
Isles, Bamborough) ; Belford 
(and ffoly Island). Part of 
the Korth-Eastem Rly. 

12 Rlj. from Newcastle to Ih/ne- 

mouth, by WaUsendtJid North 
Shields '. 236 

13 Blyth and Tyne Rly.— New- 

castle to Morpeth, by Beaton 
DeUxoal (Blyth), and Bed- 
lington 

14 Newcastle to Rosehill (by 

Prudhoe, ByweU, Corbridge, 
DUston, Hexham, {Blanch- 
land); Bidiey, and Hait- 
whistle). Part of the Rly. 
from Newcastle to Carlisle • • 

15 Hexham to Kielder, by Choller- 

ford, Barratford, {Maughton, 
Ch^pckaae); Work, {Sinum- 
htm); Bellingham, and Fal' 
stone Part of Border Counties 
Rly. (Waverley line) .. 

16 The Soman Wall, from Walls- 

endio l%*rhoall 272 

17 Newcastle to the Redswire, by 

Wolsington, Belaay, (ffam^ 
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ham, Ccq)heaton) ; Harle, 
Kirk'Whelpmgton, (^lsdon\ 
Otterbum, and Bochester. 
Pftrt of the road to Jedbm^^h 
and Hawick 280 

18 Wansbeck Valley Rly., fh>m 

Morpeth to Reedsmouth (on 
the Border Comities Rly.)) by 
Meldon, Angerton, {Hartbum, 
Netherwitton) ; Combo, ( Wal- 
lington, Rothley) ; and Wood- 
bum 299 

19 Morpeth to Coldstream, by 

Weldon Bridge, (Edlingham), 
Wkittingham,( CaUaly, EsUng- 

ton, Hedgeley Moor, Linhope, 

Boddam)', Wooler, (Cheoiot) ; 

Flodden Field, {Ford, Btal) ; 

and Fallm^mn 306 

20 Ezcmvion up Coquetdale, from 

Weldon Bridge to Alwinton, 
by Brinkbum Priory, Both- 
bury {Simonside), Eallystone, 
sad ffarbottle 320 

21 Alnwick to Wooler, by Be- 

loick and ChUHngham .. •• 325 

22 Berwick-upon-Tweed to Car* 

ham, by Norham, ComhUl, 
and Work, Part of the Rly. 
to Keleo and Mehnoee .. •• 329 



ROUTE 11. 

VBOX THE HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE AT 
NEWCASTLE TO BERWICK -ON - 
TWEED, BT MORPETH, WIDDRINQ- 
TON, WARKWORTH, (ALNWICK, 
DUNSTANBOROUGH, FARNE ISLES, 
BAMBOROUGH), BELFORD (AND 
HOLY ISLAND). PABT OF THE 
NOBTH-EAffTEBN BLT. 

67 m. 

The Rly. enters the connly of 
Northtimberland by the High JLevd 
JBridge, which oroBses not only the 



river, bat the whole valley of the 
Tyne, connecting the upper part of 
Giateahead with the opposite heights 
of Newcastle. This bridge, which 
was designed by Robert Stephenson, 
" combines the two principles of the 
arch and suspension orid^e, the rail- 
way resting upon the ribbed arches, 
while the carnage-road and footways 
are suspended uom the ribs. The 
fl(^r of the railway thus forms the 
roof of the suspended bridge, which 
resembles a vast gallery. The car- 
riage-road is 85 ft., the railway-bridgo 
112 ft. above the Tyne. The wh(Se 
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length of the bridge is 1337^ ft., and 
its weight 5050 tons. The total cost 
of the bridge and its site was 
491,1531 

The object was to cross the river 
and yalley of the Tyne on the 
highest level of the railways on 
either side, so as to unite them in 
an uniuterrupted line from London 
to Berwick. The distance between 
the stations of Gateshead and New- 
castle is 3457 ft., a space chiefly oc- 
cupied by the bed of the river and 
the steep banks on either side. The 
latter are spanned by substantial 
stone arches, while across the river 
and low banks are 6 metallic arches, 
resting on solid piers of masonry, 
125 ft distant from each other. 
These piers are laid on solid founda- 
tions of piles and planking, with 
concrete, many of the piles 40 ft in 
length, and driven to this depth 
through hard gravel and sand till 
thev reached a bed of freestone- 
rock. Nasmy th's steam-hammer was 
set in full operation here : with 
wonderful effect, driving night and 
day at the rate of 60 or 70 strokes a 
minute, the pile-heads being often 
set on fire by the rapidity and vio- 
lence of the blows of the ram. The 
piers are laid 2 ft. below low-water- 
mark, and raised about 100 ft to the 
springing of the arches. The arches 
consist each of 4 main ribs of cast- 
iron, each in 5 segments bolted toge- 
ther, and forming one entire aroh, 
which rises 17 ft 6 in. in the centre. 
Above this aroh is the rly., and be- 
neath it the roadway, suspended by 
hollow cast-iron pillars, 10 ft. apari; 
and each 14 ft. square, through wnich 
axe passed strong malleable circular 
iron bars, binding the whole into one 
stiff and soUd mass. 

After crossing the bridge the rly. 
enters the Newcastle Stat., erected at 
a cost of 120,000Z., from the designs 
of Dobson, and opened by Her Ma- 
jesty, Aug. 29, 1850, It is a large 
and handsome building, and the effect 
^f its triple, curved, iron-roofed 8hed» 



236 yds. long, 61 yds. wide, is striki^g. 
A singular view of the old Norm. 
Castle is framed by the opening 
towards Berwick. 

This is the joint station f(« the 
railways to Carlisle, to Sunderland, 
to Soutil Shields, and to Berwick and 
Edinburgh. 

NewcMtle-on-Tyne. Inns: Station 
Hotel, entrance on the platform; 
Queen's Head, Groy Street and Pil- 
grim Street. Omnibuses {faie 6(2.) 
and cabs (fare la., except to very dis- 
tant parts of the town) await the ar- 
rival of all the trains at the station. 

Newcastle (pop. 128J160), 273 m, 
from London, may be considered as 
the capital of the north of England, 
and is rapidly increasing in prospe- 
rity. It is situated on the N. bank 
of the Tyne, 9) m. from its mouth, 
and is separated by this river from 
Grateshead, in the county of Durham, 
which stands in the same relation to 
it as Southwark does to London. It 
is connected with its sister town by 
a low stone bridge, as well as by the 
stupendous High Level Bridge de- 
scribed above. From its position, as 
the great emporium of coals, as well ' 
as from its abundant railways and 
manufactures, it is perhaps even more 
shrouded in smoke and vapour than 
the manufacturing towns of Lanca- 
shiro. Still its appearance, as seen 
from the S., is imposing, as the town 
rises abruptly from &e river, its 
houses ranged one above another on 
the steep side of a hill, which is 
crowned by the principfll churches 
and the Norm, keep of the castle. 
The older streets, on the hill-side, are 
exceedingly narrow and steep, and are 
a great contrast to the broad streets of 
handsome stone houses and the mag- 
nificent shop-fronts of the new town. 

In Boman times the site of New- 
castle was occupied by the station of 
Pons Elii, so called from the bridge 
built hero by Hadrian (EUus) over 
the Tyne, A.D. 120. It was afterwards 
called Ad Murum, from the Bomaii 
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wall which passed throng it, 3 m. 
above its tennination at Wall's £t)d. 
A number of monks settling in Saxon 
times on the site of the ancient station 
established the city Mmieceaster, 
which was destroyed by WUliam the 
Gonqneror after his defeat of Malcolm 
of Scotland and Edgax Atheling on 
Gateshead FelL After this the 
foundation of the castle under his 
son, Robert Gourthose, led to the 
name of Newcastle. In the time of 
Stephen, Dayid of Scotland occupied 
ihe town, which was ceded by treaty 
to the Scots for 16 years. After- 
wards Baliol King of Scotland did 
homage here for ms own crown to 
Edward III. 

Froissart has described the siege of 
1342 by Dayid King of Scotland, 
when Sir John Neville bravely con- 
ducted the defence. Another siege in 
1388, when Harry Hotspur suddenly 
threw himself into the town to defend 
it from the attack of the Earl of 
Douglas, was followed by the battle 
of Otterbum, commemorated in the 
ballad of Chevy-Chase. Daring the 
Civil Wars Newcastle fell into the 
hands of the Scotch army, under 
whose protection Charles I. placed 
himself (1646j when, after spend- 
ing 10 weeks here, he was basely 
sold by the Scots to the Parliament 
for 200,000/. Newcastle was last for- 
tified in 1715, during the Derwent- 
water rebellion, and in 1745 became 
the head-quarters of the Hanoverian 
army. 

The Castle, 3 old churches, and 
some towers and fragments of the 
town walls, are almost the only ro- 
markable objects of antiquity which 
remain — ^numbers of old houses, gate- 
towers, and remains of monastic in- 
stitutions having been swept away by 
the great native architect, the late Mr. 
Grainger, whose modem buildings are 
the glory of commercial Newcastle. 
In the old town the steep winding 
streets, often staircases, are quaint 
and picturesque : these are called 
Char€$ in Newcastle ; in other Eng- 



lish towns they would be alleys, in 
Scotland wynds. 

The chief points of interest to a 
stranger, whidi may be visited in the 
following order, are — St. Nicholas' 
Ch., the Black Gate, the Castle, the 
High Levd Bridge, the Guildhall, 
Sandhill, and the Keelman's Hospital, 
in the old part of the town ; and Grey 
Street, with the Central Exchange, in 
the new. 

Turning to the rt. on leaving the 
station an open spetce is reached, 
occupying the site of the ancient 
Grammar School, where Bp. Bidley 
and Akenside, with Lords Eldon, 
Stowell, Collingwood, and other emi- 
nent natives, were educated. A Sta- 
tue of George Stephenson by Lough 
was erected here at a cost of 5000/., 
Oct. 1862. The circumstance of 
having so large a sum of money to 
spend led to the addition of the figures 
of the miner, the engineer, the navvy, 
and the smith, around the pedestaL 
On the rt. is the old Hall of the Ne- 
villes, now the Medical Hall. Adjoin- 
ing this is the Library of the Literajy 
and Philosophical Society, with its 
well-arranged lecture theatre. This 
is the largest public library in the 
north of Eagland, and on the great 
staircase of the entrance may be 
seen W. B. 8oott*8 historical pic- 
ture of the * Building of the Castle,' 
after the Norman Conquest, and 3 
large Nimroud sculptures presented 
by the late Mr. Loftus (a native of 
Newcastle), who assisted Maj.-Gen. 
Sir H. Bawlinson in the East. At the 
comer of the same building is the 
entrance of the Museum (admission 
Id). The collection of natural his- 
tory includes fine specimens of the 
grey seal {Halichasrus Gryphua), taken 
at Warkworth, 1858, and of the sun- 
fish (Orthagoriscus Mola\ taken at 
Whitoy, 1855. Among the minerals 
are some fine specimens given by the 
Emperor Nicholas of Bussia. A fine 
collection of corals was given by 
the late Earl of Tankerville. The 
fossils include spedmens of fossi^ 
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trees (8igtUarta\ There are a Me- 
dical Museum, Inbrary, and School 
of Art in the same building. Con- 
tinuing in a straight' course down 
Collingwood Street, on rt. is 
< St. NichoUu Church, the finest ec- 
clesiastical edifice in the town, built 
in the 14th centy. on the site of an 
older ch. which was founded by 
Osmund the Good, Bp. of Salisbuiy, 
and nephew of the Conqueror. The 
ohief feature of the ch. is its tower, 
which supports 4 flying buttresses 
meeting beneath an elegant taper 
spire, which served as a model to the 
inferior but similar spires of 8t. Giles, 
Edinburgh ; Idnlitngow ; and St. 
Ihmstan's in the East, London. The 
height of the spire is 201 ft. In 
Oct. 1644 the Scottish general who 
was besieging Newcastle threatened 
to blow the lantem down, when the 
mayor. Sir J. Morley, placed his pri- 
soners round it, saying, " They shall 
preserve or &11 with it," and tiie 
^ tower was saved. It is supposed to 
*have been added to ttie tower by 
Boger Thornton, a rich merchant, 
about 1460, and Bobert Bhodes, an 
eminent lawyer, who died 1474. Pen- 
nant observes that "the tower is 
justly the boast of the inhabitants," 
and Ben Jonson makes it the subject 
of the following enigma : — 

** My altitude high, my body fonr-Bquare, 
My foot in the gnve, mv head in ibe air, 
My eyes In my sides, five tongnes in my 

womb. 
Thirteen heads upon my body, four images 

alone; 
I can direct yon where the wind doth stay, 
And I time God's precepts twice akiay. 
I am seen where I am no t, I am heard where 

I is not; 
Tell me now what I am, and see that yon 

miflsnot^" 

The tower contains 8 bells; the 
'* Pancake Bell " is rung here on 
Shrove Tuesday. The body of the 
ch. (more than 200 ft. in length) is 
chiefly Perp., and has suffered much 
from innovations. It is so large that 
only a small part is used ; the nave, 
like that of a cathedral, is totallv free 
from sittings, and is paved with an- 



cient grave-stones, and sunoimded by 
monuments. At the E. end oie those 
of Lord Collingwood (a bust), the 
victor of Trafalgar, who died at sea, 
March 7, 1810, and of Su: Matthew 
White Bidley (by Bcuson), a magis- 
trate eminently connected with the 
town. Other noticeable monuments 
are that of Hugh Moises (in the S. 
transept! the master of the 2 Scotts 
and Collingwood; of the Bewicks 
(not the engravers), by BaUy ; of the 
Maddison family (1624-53), afBxed to 
a pillar in the choir; of John Mid- 
iorth, merchant-adventurer, 1791 (an 
incised gravestone), and a curious 
cross-legged effigy of a warrior, llie 
S. transept, called St Mary's Porch, 
contains some old stall-work, and a 
fine picture of Our Saviour washing 
the disciples' feet, by Twtoret, E. of 
the N. transept is St. George's Porch, 
with a fine window. The E. window, 
given by Boger Thornton, is filled 
with modem stained glass. At the 
time of the dissolution 9 chantries 
were attached to the ch. John Enox 
preached here between 1550-52, in- 
veighing against popery, and giving 
great offence to Sir Bob. Brandling, 
tiie then mayor, who, as he himsdf 
says, " did not forget his words for a 
long time after." King Charles I. 
att^ded service in this ch. during 
his captivity here, when a Scotch mi- 
nister preached before kim, and, his 
sermon being ended, csJled for the 
52nd Psalm, which b^pms — 

** Whj dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 
lliiy wicked worlcs to praise?'' 

whereupon the king, standing up, 
called for the 56th Psalm, com- 
mencing — 

" Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray. 
For men woojd me devour. 

and the people, waiving the minister's 
psalm, sang that which the king 
called for, ^ 

Below St. Nicholas* Ch. is the en- 
trance to the picturesque street c&Hed 
{he Side, chiefly occupied by shoe- 
makers, and greatly resemblmg ^e 
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old West Bow at Edinburgh, in its 
tall houses and its excessiye steMepness, 
which renders it a matter of sniprise 
that the principal road from London to 
Edinburgh should so long have passed 
through it. Lord Gollmgwood was 
bom in a house at the head of this 
street, and the Lords Lumley occu- 
pied a stately stone house on one side 
of it. L of the Side is the entrance 
t)f Butcher Batik, where the poet 
Akenside was bom, the son of a 
batcher, an origin of which he was 
afterwards mudi ashamed, but of 
which he was constantly reminded 
by a lam0D.es8, caused by a cut in the 
foot from one of his other's deayers. 

Beyond the entrance of the Side, 
on L, is a scene well worthy of the 
pencil of Prout and his followers. 
This is the BUuk Oate, which once 
formed the northern and prindpel 
entrance to the outer walls of the 
Castle. It was built 1248, and was 
of great strength, being defiended by 
a drawbridge and a double portcullis. 
The stalls of old clothes, rags, and 
shoes, which cling like parasites to 
the walls, and which almost block up 
the entrsmce with their outstanding 
wares, are relics of the time when 
Scotch hawkers colonised here, as 
being a spot in the county of North- 
umberland, and not within the juris- 
diction of the city of Newcastle^ where 
none but Ihose who were free of cer- 
tain guilds were permitted to trade. 
The names of ** King Street'* and 
** Que^ Street,'* leading to the gate, 
ccnnmemorate the dignity of those 
who formerly passed through it. 

This gate was one of 4 which gave 
access to the outer bailey of the ce^e. 
The only other gate remaining is the 
Water-gate, or South Postern, leading 
down to the quay by a steep and 
narrow approach called the Castle 
Stairs, Fragments of the outer walls 
remain here and there among the 
houses. The inner walls are en- 
tirely destroyed. In the castle garth 
stands the Keep (admission 6d.), oc- 
cupying a space nearly sqoare, mea- 



suring 62 bjr 56 ft. It is 97 a in 
height, and m every view of the town 
its rugged and blackened tower forms 
a conspicuous feature. The walls are 
17 ft. ^ck below, and 12 above. The 
machicolations of the parapet are not 
part of the origmal design. Most 
Norman castles have their principal 
entrance on the second story, but 
here the entrance is on the third 
story, and is defended by a projecting 
tower, added for that purpose to the 
main building. On each side of the 
stairs is a holy-water stoup, hence 
the small chamber at their head has 
been called the Oratory, and supposed 
to have been the residence of the 
chaplain, but it was more probably 
used by the officer of the guard. It 
is surrounded by a rich Norm, arcade, 
restored under Dohson, On 1. is the 
entrance of the Qreat HaU, a mag- 
nificent apartment, 41 ft. in height, 
and surrounded by open galleries. 
Here John BaUol dia homage to 
Edw. I. for the kingdom of Scotland, 
" in aulft palatii ipsius Domini Begis 
infra casfrum." The lower part of 
the room is filled with Boman relics 
from the stations upon the Wall, in- 
cluding a figure of Neptune from 
ProcoHtia, of Victory trampling on 
the world, with memorials of Boman 
soldiers, and altars of the Deie Matres 
from Borcovicus, and a circular slab 
inscribed to Severus and his sons, 
which surmounted the gate of Habi- 
tancum. On rt. is the entrance of 
the FeS Bo(ym, with a well 93 ft. 
deep ; on the 1. the Kvna's Chamber, 
with a curious round-headed fireplace. 
In this room the Edwards probably 
slept, and also Charles I. when he 
was a prisoner here, 

A staircase in the thickness of 
the wall ascends to the roof, whence 
there is a striking view. The cha^ 
racteristic spire of St Nicholas is 
especially well seen from hence. 
Immediately below is the rly., then 
the Tyne with its shipping, and 
Gateshead on the opposite bank. 
The old town is seen strangely dov<^ 
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tailing into the new. The nsnow 
passages in the wall aie very carious ; 
those in Bochester and the Tower of 
London are larger, but not so re- 
markable. 

Descending to the 2nd floor, the 
principal apitrtment is vaulted, with 
a single pillar in the centre. It is 
now MBea for the meetiDgs of the 
Antiquarian Society, ai»l is fitted up 
as a Museum. The collections con- 
sist chiefly of Roman and British 
antiquities found in the neighbour- 
hood and along the line of the Ro- 
man Wall. There are numerous veeh 
sels in bronze, glass, and terra-cotta, 
a set of (Roman) bronze culinary 
utoQtdls OB 3 legs from the Roman 
excavations 1 m. W. of Haydon 
Bridge, a fine collection of seals, &c. 
There is a larger collection of Roman 
altars here than anywhere else in 
Britain. The best of these come from 
Housesteads, the Roman station of 
Borcovicus ; they include a Mithraic 
tablet, giving evidence of the extent 
of the Mitbraio worship. [An ex- 
cellent catalogue, by Dr. GoUin^- 
wood Brace, will be found m 
* Arch. MW vol. i. (1857).] A fine 
headless statue of Neptune preserved 
here was fuuud in Newcastle ; a small 
figure of Mercury in digging the foun?> 
dations of the High Level Bridge. 
There are many querns, or handmills 
for grinding com. The smaller an- 
tiquities include a pastoral stafl" in 
wood, of the 15th centy.; a plate 
found at Lindisfame recording the re- 
interment of the bodies of 3 monks in 
1215; and a copy of the Gorbridge 
Lanx, foimd in tiie Tyne, 1735. A 
picture of the old Exchange is an 
interesting memorial of ancient New- 
castle. Opening out of this room 
is a chamber with another curious 
fireplace, answering to the King's 
Chambtir on the upper fioor. 

On the first fioor is the Chapel^ 
with round arches and rich zigzag 
mouldings of Transition-Norm, cha- 

vcter. The monuments here are 

lught from other places; one of 



Elizabethan date is from St. Nicho- 
las' ; a beautiful fragment of a Saxon 
cross is from Rothbury. A largo 
vaulted room, with a single pillar in 
its centre (hollow for the conveyance 
of water to the upper story), is called 
the Dungeon, from having been so 
used when the castle was a gaol. 
The philanthropic Howard used to 
visit the criminals here, and find 
-them " chained to rings in the walL** 

The '^New Gastle" was anciently 
the most important of all the Border 
fortresses. It was built after the 
Norman Conquest, the actual date 
being unfixed by any extant docu- 
ment, and gave a name to the town, 
which sprang up around it. In the 
following reign (WiUiam Rufiis) it 
was besieged, as belonging to Mow- 
bray the rebel Earl of Northumber- 
land, but was speedily surrendered. 
The present edifice was built by 
Henry II., c, 1172, and King John 
made it his residence in 1213. 
During the reigns of the Edwards 
it was frequently the starting-point 
for invasions of Scotland, and the 
neighbouring inhabitants were con- 
stantly obhged to seek protection 
within its walls. John Baliol did 
homage here, Dec. 12, 1292. In 1323 
one of the quarters of Andrew de 
Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, executed 
for treason, was exposed upon the 
keep, after which it was used as a 
place of public execution. «lames I. 
granted the Castie to Alexander Ste- 
phenson, page of his chamber, from 
which time it was gradually allowed 
to fiEtll into decay. In 1782 it was ad- 
vertised for a windmill, but in 1809 
was purchased by the Corporation 
for 600Z., and put ioto repair. It is 
now occupied by the Newcastie Anti- 
quarian Society. 

At the foot of the Side is Sandhill, 
whose name is said to have originated 
in a heap of sand thrown up at the 
junction of the Tyne with the Lort- 
hvajpL, a rivulet arched over in 1646. 
It is lined with quaint overhanging 
houses, from one of which Lord 
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Eldon eloped wlfh his bride, the 
daaghter of Mr. Sortees, who de- 
scended by a ladder from one of the 
upper windows into the arms of her 
lover. These houses, which were 
once occupied by the principal mer- 
chant citi29Bns, are now let^ for the 
most part, as warehouses. In the 
midst of ihe open space o£ Sandhill 
stood an equestrian statue of James 
n. in copper, which was pulled down 
by the populace after the reyolution 
of 1688, and thrown into the river, 
whence it was afterwards fished up 
and made into bells for the churches 
of St. Andrew and All Saints. 

On the S. is the Town HdB^ men- 
tioned by Grey as the ** stately court 
. of the Merchant Adventurers of the 
old staple resident at the flourishing 
city of Antwerp in Brabant." It was 
originally built by the rich Boger 
Thornton in the Flemish style; but 
the present building was erected by 
Bobert Trollop in 1658. At the foot 
of the stairs is a ridiculous statue of 
Charles II. in a Boman toga. The 
CruUdhaU contains portraits dT Charles 
IL, James 11., George III., Lord 
Eldon, Lord Stowell, and Lord Col- 
lingwood. At the E. end of this hall 
was the Maison Dieu, built by Boger 
Thornton. This was destroyed in 
1823, and its site is now occupied by 
the Merchants* Court, which is worth 
visiting, as it contains the carved 
wainscotting of the old hall of 1636. 
Along the front of the chimney are 
carvings of Christ restoring sight to 
the blind, Judas betraying Christ, 
Mary Magdalen washing the Saviour's 
feet, and the miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes. Above are the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, and the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes. A New Toum- 
haU and Com Exchange were built 
near St. Nicholas, 1863, at a cost of 
100,000^. 

Near the Town-hall is the entrance 
of the New Stone Bridge, erected 
1871, with a shifting vcdve bridge 
in the centre. The Old Brid^ 
(of 9 arohes) was built 1776-81, and 



• 

occupied the site of tiie ancient 
Pons ^lii. A merchant of the town' 
one day, looking over the bridge, 
dropped his ring into the water ; that 
afternoon his servant bought a salmon 
in the market, and when the fish was 
prepared for cooking, the merchant's 
ring was found in its belly. This 
ring is still preserved in the Anderson 
faimly. 

The narrow street on it. is (he 
Close, where many of the northern 
aristocracy, including the Earl of 
Northumberland and Sir William 
Blackett, once had residenoea The 
street is spanned at a great height 
by an arch of the High Level Bridge. 
On rt. 3 steep sta^cases, " Castle 
Siairs," "Long Stairs," and "Tuthill 
Stairs," lead to the upper town — 

"Streets of stairs; 
Whoever climbs them— swears.'* 

On 1. stands the ancient Mansion 
Howe, built in 1691, and turned into 
a warehouse in 1836. 

Further W. are Stephenson's Iron 
Works — ** large open yards sur- 
rounded by buildings, the forging 
and casting shops, where the rougher 
portions of me^l are prepared; the 
filing and planing shops, in which 
the surfiEbces are smoothed and po- 
lished ; and the fitting shops, where 
aU these elements are brought toge- 
ther in their proper relations. Loco- 
motives may be seen here in every 
stage of progress." Near this are 
Swinburne's Glass Works and other 
manufactories. The high circular 
column on the Scotswood road is 
called the Shot Tower, 

1. fix>m the Town-hall is the en- 
trance of Quayside, where the custom- 
house is situated, and where the dif- 
ferent steamers are moored which ply 
between this town and Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, Hull, London, and fo- 
reign ports. The last "chare" on 
the 1. is Love Lane, in the upper 
part of which a large granary stemds 
on the site of the house in which 
Ixxrd Eldon was bom m 1751, ar^ 
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where his figither long lived in a situ- 
ation oonyenient for the shipping 
with which he was connected. " On 
the 17th of Septemher, 1745, the 
city of Edinburgh had surrendered 
to the Pretender's army, whose road 
to London lay directly through 
Newcastle. The town -walls were 
planted with cannon, and every pre- 
paration was made for a siege. In 
this state of things Mrs. Scott's family 
.were anxious that she should remove 
to a quieter and safer place, — ^but the 
line of the town-wall at that time 
ran along the quay between Love 
Lane and the river Tyne ; and the 
gates having been dosed and fortified, 
egress in any ordinary way appeared 
impossible. This obstacle, however, 
was overcome by the courage of Mrs. 
Soott, who caused herself to be hoisted 
over the wall in a large basket, and 
descended safely on the waterside, 
where a boat lay in readiness."^ Thus 
she was conveyed to Heworth, 4 m. 
from Newcastle, where William, Lord 
Stowell, was bom shortly afterwards. 
Some accounts affirm timt it was not 
Mrs. Scott, but her doctor, who was 
conveyed over the wall in the basket ; 
but this is the generally received 
version. Lord Eldon in after-life 
used to narrate how, when his father 
gave a supper and a dance at Love 
Lane to all the keelmen in his em- 
ploy, "Harry" and he always danced 
hornpipes. 

The road along the river eastward 
leads to Ouaehwm, with its factories, 
staiths, and docks. To the . N. is the 
New Boad, where the Keelmen 8 Hos- 
pUal is situated, an institution which 
is remarkable as being supported for 
aged and disabled keelmen by their 
own body. . It is an oblong brick 
building enclosing a courtyaond, and 
was erected by the keelmen («'. e. coal- 
bargemen, see Introdtustion) in 1701. 
Further on, the road to Nortii Shields 
passes through the endless potteries, 
glass-works, chemical works, and col- 
lieries, which crowd the banks of the 
Tyne. 



On 1., Causey Bank leads to Pandon^ 
once of great importance, being a dis- 
tinct town, which was only united ta 
Newcastle by Edward I. This was 
the "At Wall"- of the Saxons, and 
here King Penda received baptism 
from Finan, bishop of Lindis&me, 
in 654. Several of the early kings 
of Northumbria were buried in a 
stately monastery of Augustine Friars 
which they founded in the upper 
part of Pandon, and the kings of 
England frequently sojourned there 
when they came 'norm to defend 
the country against the Scots; this 
building was destroyed at the Be- 
formation. 

"The new part of the town may be 
regained by the Royal Arcade (built 
1831-32), which contains the Patit- 
Office. The upper town may also be 
reached &om the Town-hall by Dean 
Streetf which the railway crosses by 
an arch 80 ft. high. 

At the foot of Pilgrim Street is 
M SainU^ Church, built 1789, on the 
site of an older building called " All 
Hallows." In the vestry is preserved 
the splendid brass of Boger Thornton 
and his wife (1429) which decorated 
an altar-tomb in the old edifice. This 
is the great merchant - prince and 
bene&ctor of Newcastle, wnose lowly 
origin is commemorated in the local 
di^ch — 

*' At the Westgate came Thornton ia. 
With a bap, and a halfpenny, in a ram's 
skin." 

Opposite the end of Dean Street is 
the entrance of Grey Street, which is 
perhaps the finest sb-eet in the king- 
dom, " its ranges exceeding those of 
Edinburgh, in being more ornate, 
and those of Begent Street in London 
as truly as solid stone excels stucco." 
The whole street, 400 yds. in length, 
is of Grecian architecture, and pos- 
sesses a slight curve which destroys 
its formali^. The W. side of Grey 
Street is divided into three compart-^ 
ments : of these the southenmic»t is 
CSorinthian, and is chiefly copied fi»m 
the Pantheon at Borne ; the central 
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is Doric, decdgned &om the temple 
on the IliBsus at Athens ; the noith- 
emmost is Corinthian, and contains 
ihe Central Exchange. This is a semi- 
ciicnlar bnilding, embedded in a tri- 
angle of houses, and approached by 
7 . entrances from the neighbouring 
staeets. It is 150 ft. long by 100 
wide, and is lighted, by a lofty glass 
dome. 

The E. side of Grey Street is di- 
vided into S ooApartments of the 
Corinthian, Doric, and Ionic orders. 
The second of these is occupied by 
the 7%eatre,yfhoee richly decorated 
£a9ade is 120 ft. in length, The 
street is closed by a lofty Column, sur- 
mounted by a statue of the late £2arl 
Grey by Baily, 

*' This, with the eight surrounding 
streets, and most of me other public 
buildings of Newcastle, are memorials 
of the untiring energy and genius of 
one man — the late Kichard Grainger, 
who within 5 years added nearly a 
million to the value of his native 
town. Mr. Grainger began life as a 
charity-boy, and was afterwards ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter and builder. 
His father was a porter on the quay, 
and his mother a glovemaker. His 
artistic powers appear to have been 
inborn, and he rose by genius alone, 
without any of the advantages of 
education. The success of his early 
enterprises, and the intrepidity with 
-which he entered upon them, inspired 
his fellow-townsmen with an almost 
magical confidence, and before he had 
been many years a builder, the fact 
of his having undertaken a work was 
considered sufficient to ensure its suc- 
cess. Up to the year 1832, twelve 
d<2res of land which had surrounded 
the Franciscan convent and nunnery 
remained unemployed in the centre of 
the town. These were purchased by 
Mr. Grainger for the sum of 50,000Z., 
together with other property in their 
vicinity. The irregularities of the 
ground, which was broken into alter- 
nations of hiU and hollow, seemed to 
oppose an insuperable obstacle to any 



uniformity of building, but this was 
overcome by the indefatigable archi- 
tect, who frequently excavated 27 ft. 
for the basement of houses, and in 
other pexts filled up valleys to the 
height of 35 ft. The existence of a 
market and theatre on the site was 
another obstacle, which was overcome 
by the speedily fulfilled promise of 
better buUdings of the kind. Gradu- 
ally edifices appeared of a description 
which dingy Newcastle had never 
seen before. Grey Street, Grainger 
Street, Market Street, Clayton Street, 
Clayton Street West, Nun Street, 
Nelson Street, Wood Street, and 
Shakespeare Street rose in succession 
— all situated in the very heart^of the 
town, all occupied by houses present- 
ing fronts of dressed and polished 
stone, all together presenting a length 
of a mile and a quarter of sfieet, from 
50 to 80 ft. wide, and all erected in 
about 5 years. It is not merely a list 
of new streets thus presented by the 
improvements ; new public buildings 
of a notable character were part of 
the general plan. Thus, there are 
the New Market (covering an area of 
2 acres), the New Central Exchange, 
the New Theatre, the New Dispen- 
sary, the New Music Hall, the New 
Lecture Boom, 2 new Chapels, the 
Incorporated Companies' Hall, 2 new 
Auction Marts, 10 Inns, and 12 Pub- 
lic-houses, — ^besides about 40 private 
houses, and the three or four hun- 
dred shops, which formed the leading 
idea of the design. It has been esti- 
mated that the total value of the 
buildings thus planned and con- 
structed by one man, in 5 years, at 
a £Eiir rental, is about a million ster- 
ling; and that about two thousand 
persons were regularly engaged on 
them for many years 1" — Land W$ 
Live In. The works of Mr. Grainger 
were described by Miss Martineau in 
a series of papers in the * Penny 
Magazines' of Mareh, April, and 
May. 1840. 

Westgate Street (which runs N. 
from the Central Kly. Stat), ^ 
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called &om "the £Eiire and stately 
gate builded by Boger de Thornton," 
temp. Hen. IV., at the point where 
he &st entered the town, in which he 
afterwards made his fortune. Beyond 
this, in West Wall Lane, the largest 
remaining portion of the Old City 
WaJh may be seen, with several of 
its ancient towers, which have been 
the subject of a cleyer series of en- 
gravings by the elder Richardson. 
Grey states that these walls were 
built in the time of Edward I., be- 
cause from the want of them " a rich 
citizen was taken prisoner out of his 
own house, and carried off into Scot- 
land." 

Low Friar Street leads to the 
JPWarg, where the chapel of the Black 
Friars Monastery, in which Edward 
Baliol did homage to Edward III. 
for the throne of Scotland, is stiU 
standing, and is used as the Smiths' 
JSaU. A black courtyard at the beck 
is now surrounded by the halls of the 
other different Companies, but the 
old walls retain many traces of lancet 
windows and ancient masonry. In 
the Tarmera HaU is a curious old 
picture of the origin of tanning. Over 
the entrance of the Smiths' Hall is a 
coat of arms (1771) with the inscrip- 
tion, 

'* By hammer and hand, 
All artes do stand." 

In Low Friar Street is a curious old 
house, with a group of dolphins carved 
upon its front. Another old Fish- 
house has carvings of cherubs and 
richly ornamented windows. v 

St. Andrew's Church has remains of 
Norm, and contains some good oak 
stallwork, and a fine Dec. font-cover. 
The raised floor of the N. transept 
covers the tomb of William de Athel, 
lord of Jesmond (d. 1387). His brass 
is now in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries. The town-walls re- 
appear in the churchyard, and close 
by at Dam Crook is a very picturesque 
old windmill, used for grinding bark, 
a&d frequently painted by the local 
artists. 



Pilgrim Street, on the E. of Mr. 
Grainger's town, derives its name 
fit)m having been built on the way 
taken by the pilgrims to " Jesus 
Mount," now Jesmond ( Jesu-munde), 
1 Jm. on the N.W. of the town, reached 
by crossing the Toton Moor, where 
the races are held. At Jesmond there 
is a modem Cemetery^ beyond which, 
is the village of Sandyford. Hence 
a lane leads down to Sandyford Bridge 
(crossing a deep ravine, with a tribu- 
tary of the Ousebum), where the in- 
scription " Lambert's Leap " comme- 
morates the escape of Mr. Lambert in 
1759, when his horse leaped from the 
bridge, 45 ft. into the dene below. 
A servant of Sir J. Hussey Delaval 
had a similar leap in 1771, and both 
the riders were uninjured, when their 
horses were killed; but in 1827 a 
surgeon named Nicholson was killed 
by a fall in the same place, though 
his horse was saved. There was for- 
merly an ancient hospital at Jes- 
mond, dedicated to the Virgin : only 
one of its windows now remains, let 
into the W. gable of a farmhouse. 

The picturesque ruins of the once 
celebrated Chapel^ which tiU lately 
were used as a bam, stand on the 
edge of Jesmond Dene, a wooded 
glen, watered by the Jesmond Bum. 
Behind the chapel, in a wooded hol- 
low, and under a mossgrown arch, 
with the word "Gratia" inscribed 
upon it, is St. Mary's Well. Grey 
remarks in his * Chorographia ' that 
" people came hither, with great con- 
fluence and devotion, from all parts 
of this land," and Bourne that " pil- 
grims came from all parts of the 
kingdom to worship here." In the 1st 
year of the reign of Henry VIH. the 
citizens of Newcastle, headed by their 
aldermen, flocked out to Jesmpnd " to 
kill the prior of Tynemouth." 

At Jesmond are the villa and 
beautiful gardens of Sir W. Arm- 
strong. The latter may be visited 
with an order. 

Both the elder and younger Rich- 
ardsons were natives of Newcastle. 
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Two of l&e brothers still contmne to 
paint in their native place. 

2 m. W. of the town is " the mag- 
nificent series of workshops and £bu3- 
tories which compose Sir William 
Armstroncfs Ordnance Works at EU- 
wick. To speak of this series of fac- 
tories — the casting, welding, fitting, 
rifling, and shell-making departments 
— as the property of one private indi- 
vidual seems ahnost ridiculous, for 
the magnitude and extent of these 
building their immense develop- 
ment, and perfect organization make 
them rather resemble a great national 
arsenal than a mere commercial ad- 
T^iture of a few individuals. Some 
of the boring and rifling tools used 
here are the largest and most perfect 
specimens of their kind ever made — 
tiiey may, in hct, be said to be almost 
automatic in the power and intelli- 
gence with which tiiey perform their 
task when once they are set in mo- 
tion. Everything throughout the long 
series of &ctories is on the same per- 
fect and extensive scale, and some 
idea of the extent of the concern may 
be gained from the fact that tiie new 
plant alone has cost upwards of 
200,0002., and that, when in fiill work 
in gunmaking, 8700 skilled artisans 
are employed here. 

Leaving Newcastle, the railway 
reaches 

If m. Heaion Stat, TiU late years 
remains of a fortification existed 
here, called King John's Palace. It is 
8^d that he resided at Heaton when 
staying in the north, on ihe property 
of Robert de Gaugy, who was one of 
his principal barons. Edward I. vi- 
sited Heaton GhapNel on Dec. 7, 1299, 
to hear a boy-bishop perform the 
vespers of St. Nicholas. 

Heaton Hall, built 1713, was chiefly 
erected as a convenient centre to the 
numerous collieries possessed by the 
Bidleys, a jQunily w£d(^ represented 
Newcastle for nearly 100 years. 

Heaion Main CoEUery was the scene 



of a terrible accident, April 30, 1815, 
when the workings which were situ- 
ated at the lowest extremity of the 
mine were inundated by water, which 
had accumulated in the upper work- 
ings then disused, and which broke 
through the roof. At this time there 
were 95 persons in the pit : 80 
escaped on the first alarm ; but 75 
persons, viz. 41 men, including the 
imderviewer, and 34 boys, perished. 
Of these 56 had gained a point which 
was not reached by the water, and 
perished from want of air. Their 
corpses '* were found within a space 
of 30 yards of each other ; their po- 
sitions and attitudes were various; 
several appeared to have fallen for- 
wards from off an inequality, or 
rather step^ in the coal on which 
the^ had been sitting ; others, from 
their hands being clasped together, 
seemed to have expired while ad- 
dressing themselves to the protection 
of the Deity ; two, who were recog- 
nized as brothers, had died in the 
act of taking a last farewell by 
grasping each other's hand ; and one 
poor little boy reposed in his father's 
arms. Two slight cabins had been 
hastily constructed by railing up 
deal boardd, and in one of these 
melancholy habitations three of the 
stoutest miners had breathed their 
last." — Maxikenzie, 

There is a pleasant walk up the 
Ouse Bum from Heaton to Jesmond. 

1 m. S. is Byker,. The neighbour- 
ing suburb of St. Antony 9 is remark- 
able for its potteries, that of St. Peter's 
for its shipbuilding docks. 

3 m. Benton Stat. In the church- 
yard of South Oosforth {li m. 1.) is 
a quaint epitaph on John Kamsay, 
1782. 

6 m. KHUngworth Stat. This is a 
place in the midst of coUieries, from 
which the curious in such matters 
may without difficulty obtain a good 
notion of a coal-work. The Killing- 
worth Colliery is very scientifically 
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managed, and is also interesting 
from the fossils fomid in it. 

" Puff" and " Blow," the first loco- 
motives ever constructed, are still at 
work here. They are due to the 
mechanical eenius of the celebrated 
George Stephenson, with whose early 
progress KQlingworth is intimately 
connected. He first came here as 
brakesman in 1804. Soon afterwards 
he was drawn for the militia, and, 
having to find a substitute, swallowed 
up nearly the whole of his hard-won 
eaming;s at one stroke : he was then 
upon me point of emigration to the 
United States, but was saved from 
this step by his love of home and 
kindred. Stephenson then took out 
a small contract for brakeing the 
en^es at West Moor Pit; but in 
order to educate his son, he also had 
recourse to dock-mendhig at night 
for his village neighbours. At the 
same time he constantly fiEuniliarized 
himself with the worMng and me- 
chanism of the colliery engine, by 
taking it to pieces on Saturday 
nights, thus obtaining a knowledge 
which he soon turned to account by 
restoring tiie engine at High Pit 
Colliery — a feat by which he obtained 
his first mechanical celebrity. 

By the side of the road leading 
from West Moor Pit to Killingworth, 
is the cottage which George Stephen- 
son inhabited, and of which he built 
the principal ,part It may easily be 
recognized by the sun-dial over the 
door, which he constructed himself, 
"with the help of Ferguson's * Astro- 
nomy,' whi(^ his son brought home 
from school. It bears the date, Aug. 
11, MDCCOxvi. "George Stephenson 
was very proud of that sun-dial, 
for it cost him much thought and 
labour; and, in its way, it was a 
success." "In the partition between 
the passage and the room his favour- 
ite blackbird had a cage, a square of 
glass forming its outer waU. It was 
so fond of him that it would fly about 
the cottage, and on his holding out 
^is finger, t^e bird would come and 



perch upon it directly.'* "In the 
little garden attached to the cottage 
Stephenson took a pride in growing 
gigantic leeks and astounding caD- 
bages. There wsus a great compe* 
tition in the growth of vegetables 
amongst the vil&gers, all of whom he 
excelled, excepting one of his neigh- 
bours, whose cabbages sometimes out- 
shone his. In the protection of his 
garden-crops from the ravages of the 
birds, he invented a strange sort of 
*fley-craw,' which moved its arms 
with the wind ; and he fastened his 
garden-door by means of an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, so that no one 
but himself could enter it. Indeed, 
his odd and eccentric contrivances 
excited much marvel amongst the 
Eillingworth villagers. Thus he 
won 8ie women's admiration by 
connecting; their cradles with the 
smoke-i'a<S, and making them self- 
acting! Then he astonished the 
pitmen by attaching an alarum to 
the dock of the watchman whose 
duty it was to call them betimes in 
the morning. The cottage of Ste- 
phenson was a cnriosily - shop of 
models, engines, self-acting planes, 
and perpetual - motion machines, — 
which last contrivance, however, 
baffled him as effectually as it has 
done hundreds of preceding in- 
ventors. He also contrived a won- 
derful lamp which burned under 
water, with which he was afterwards 
wont to amuse the Brandling family 
at Gk)sforth, going into a fish-pond at 
night, lamp in hand, attracting and 
catching the fish, which rushed 
wildly towards the sub -aqueous 
fiame." 

In 1812 Stephenson was appointed 
engine-wright to the colliery, at a 
sakry of lOOL a year. In 1813 (under 
the patronage of Sir T. H. Lid- 
dell, afterwards Lord Ravensworth), 
he constructed his first locomotive, 
with rude instruments and untried 
workmen. It was first tried with 
success on the KiUingworth Ely., 
July 25, 1814. In the same year, 
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an explofibn in the Eillingworth | 
mine, which his own courage and 
presence of {mind alone prevented 
from proving feAal to all tne work- 
men engaged there, led him to turn 
his medLanical genius to the oon- 
Btruction of a safety-lamp, which 
** would guide the miner in nis under- 
ground labour, without communi- 
cating flame to the inflammable gas 
which might be accumulated in cer- 
tain parts of the pit." This difficulty 
was mastered, Nov., 1815, by Sir 
Humphry Davy, in the lamp called 
"the Davy;*' but in the Oct. of the 
same year he had been forestalled 
by George Stephenson, who had 
already constructed the ruder but not 
less effectual lamp known as the 
" Geordy,*' and had proved its power, 
at the risk of his life, in the Killing- 
worth pit, before "the Davy" had. 
been presented to the pubHc. The 
" (jreordy " lamp still continues in 
regular use in the EiUingworth 
collieries. — See SmUea' Life of G. 
Stephensofk 

On 1., rt. of the old road, is Oot- 
fbrthHaO. 

Dudley Stiu. 

10 m. Cramlington Stat, 1. 2 m., 
approached by a gateway with two 
white bulls upon its piers, is J?2ag(2on 
Park, the residence of Sir Mat&ew 
White Bidley, Bart, M.P., the head 
of the ancient border house of which 
the martyred bishop was a member. 
This property belonged for three cen- 
turies to the Fenwicks, whose estates 
were forfeited by decree of attainder 
from Cromwell's parliament. The 
house was built before 1749, but ad- 
ditions were made and porticoes 
added from designs of Bonomi in 
1830. The name was formerly 
Blakedene, from the dark dene, 
lined with forest trees and crossed 
by a handsome bridge, which runs 
behind the house on the K. In the 
grounds is preserved the ancient 



Cole Cross, which once stood at the 
foot of tiie side in Newcastle. 

The rly. ' now crosses the deep 
wooded glen of the Blyth ; rt. on its 8. 
bank was the ville of Plessis or Plessy, 
described in many ancient deeds and 
records. The Mill of Plessy, beau- 
tifully situated on the woody banks 
called Lime-haugh and Yare-haugh 
was connected with the convent of 
St. Bartholomew in Newcastle. 
Plessy HaU (Plessebum) formerly 
the seat of the family of that name, 
is now a farmhouse. Some remains 
of the neighbouring ch. and hospital 
of Herford Bridge existed within 
the memory of man. Tbe banks of 
the Blyth, well described in a Latin 
poem Dy Dean Ogle (1768), have in 
some places the rich wooded charac- 
ter, and its water the brovm moorland 
tinge, which are the characteristics 
of Northumbrian rivers. 

12 m. Plessy Stat., 1. is Stanning- 
ton, a village of low, long, greystone, 
thatched cottages, very Northum- 
brian in aspect. The ch. contains 
some ancient stained glass, presented 
by Sir M. W. Bidley in 1772. 

17} m. Morpeth Junct, Stat. Here 
the Blyth and Tyne Bly. ftills into the 
main line on rt. (see Bte. 13), and 
hence the Wansbeck Valley Bly. 
(Bte. 18) diverges on 1., whence, at 
Scot's Gkip, the Noriihumberland 
Central Bly. is in progress through 
Bothbury (Bte. 20) to Coldstream. 
The town is seen upon the 1. embo- 
somed in a green valley, and nearer, 
crowning a mound fringed with trees, 
are the remains of the castle. The 
sea is visible on the rt. near Morpeth, 
and again at Warkworth, after which 
it may be seen more or less, all the 
way to Bdinburgh. 

Morpeth, anciently Morepath, the 
town on the path over the moor {Irm : 
Queen's Head), is a borough town of 
8478 inhab., divided by the river 
Wansbeck. It has rather increased 
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in prosperity since the opening of 
the rlys. ; but the borough lost one 
of its two members by 5ie Reform 
Bill, and the once famous cattle 
market has /alien off, the beasts 
being driven on to Newcastle. The 
situation of the town is beautiful, in 
a richly wooded valley, 8 m. from 
the sea. The Merlays, Greystocks, 
and Daores anciently possessed the 
barony of Morpeth; the heiress of 
the Dacres married Lord William 
Howard (Belted Will), from whom 
it descended to the Earl of Gar- 
lisle. 

Lelaud, coming here about 1540, 
wrote — " Morpit is a market-town 
xii long miles from Newcastle. 
Wansbeke, a pretty river, runneth 
through the side of the town. On 
the Mther side of the river is the 
principal church. On the same side 
is the fair castle standing upon a 
hill, loDging with the town to the 
Lord Dacres of Gilsland. The town 
is long and metely well builded with 
low houses, the streets paved. It is 
fax fairer town than Alnwick." 

The most conspicuous building in 
approaching from the Stat, is the 
County Gaol, built 1821, which rises 
on the outside of the town, with 
the appearance of a Gothic castle. 
The old Bridge over the Wansbeck 
was highly picturesque, but it was 
wantonly destroyed about 1835, after 
.the present bridge was erected. The 
old bridge was part of a religious 
foundation, and was built by monks 
who levied toll in a building on its 
N. side. This building (with a pic- 
turesque belfry) still remains ; it was 
first a chapel, then a chantry, then 
a free-school, and is now the property 
of the corporation. 

The Market-place is highly pic- 
turesque, and contains a quaint old 
market house. On the S. is a tur- 
reted Toum HoiJl of bold and peculiar 
design, built by Sir John Vanbrugh 
at the time when he was employed 
in the building of Seaton Delaval. 



At the head of the Markei-pliEUSd 
is the (Jlodc tower, originally bmlt as 
a gaol. It was surmounted by two 
little figures in the costume of the 
period ; only one now remains. Cur- 
few is still rung here. There were 
formerly gates at all the entrances 
of the town on the Scotch side, but 
these are now destroyed. Lord Col- 
lingwood lived in a house between 
the Roman Catholic Chapel and the 
river, and was deeply attached to the 
place. 

In the centre of the town is the 
Church of St James the Great, built 
1846, a fine specimen of the Lom- 
bardic style, by Ferrey, The build- 
ing is cruciform, with an apsidal 
choir, inlaid tiles, and good modem 
stained glass by WaUes, 

"The Free Grammar School of 
Bang Edward the Sixth," founded in 
1552, was rebuilt from designs of 
Ferrey in 1859. It was a place of 
great resort in the 17th centy., when 
Charles, 3rd Earl of Carlisle, and 
William, 4th Lord Widdrington, were 
among its scholars, and here con- 
tracted a friendship, which was in- 
fluential in saving Lord Widdrington 
from the scaffold, after the failure of 
the rebellion of 1715, in which they 
were on different sides. The school- 
bell belonged to the Chantry of the 
Virgin, and is inscribed, " Ave Maria 
gratia plena, dominus tecum." 

Among the distinguished natives 
of Morpeth, were William Turner, an 
able naturalist and divine, and the 
author of the first original botanical 
work published in English, who 
was bom here early in the 16th 
centy. ; and Thomas Gibson, the bo- 
tanist and herbalist. Mark Akenside, 
the poet, though a native of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, wrote the fljrst edition 
of his 'Pleasures of Imagination* 
at Morpeth, and he thus apostro- 
phises the scenery of the neignbour- 
hood: — 
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" O ye Nortlrambrian shades which overlook 
The Todky payement, apd the mos^ Calls 
Of solitfluy Wansbeclc's liropfd stream, 
How gladly I recall your well-known seats. 
Beloved of old. and that delightfnl thne 
When, all alone, for many a summer's day, 
' I wandered throng yoar calm recesses, led 
In silence l^ some powerful hand unseen. 

Nor will I e'er forget you ; nor shall e'er 
The graver tasks of manhood, or th' advice 
Of vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
Those studies which possessed me in the 

dawn 
Of life, and fixed the colour of my mind 
For every future year." 

• The CasUe is of nuknowii origin, 
but is supposed to have been founded 
immediately after tbe Ck)nquest by 
William de Merlay. The remains at 
present consist of a gate-house (the 
only instance of a tower of this land 
-witiL a peaked roof, all the rest being 
fiat), and a few broken walls. It 
was a place of strength tiU the reign 
of Charles I., when it was occupied 
by ttie Scots, who were driven hence 
fih/&i a protracted siege. The trenches 
on the W. were probably raised at 
this time. The outer walls, though 
broken and ruinous, are still trace- 
able, and enclose an area of 82 yds. 
from N. to S., and 53 from B. to W. 
Turner painted the view of the castle 
from the bridge. The mound on the 
side near tiie town was probably a 
Mote-ldU, like those at Elsden (see 
Rte. 17), Harbottle (Rte. 20), and 
Wark (Rte. 22). 

N. of the castle is SUmycrcas Bank, 
where the bearers rested with the 
dead on their way to St. Mary's. 
Here Spdvet Lane falls into the road ; 
Bpelvet in Saxon means 'tale- telling,* 
and the lane is still remarkable for its 
echo. 

The Old Church of 8t Mary is situ- 
ated on a ridge called Kirk-hill, on 
the 1. of the high road before it enters 
the town. It is chiefly of the 14th 
centy. The chancel has been beauti- 
My restored by the present rector. 
It h&a a fine Jesse window, with frag- 
iQents of ancient stained glass, filled 
^ by WaUes. The small window on 
the 8. was given by Sally Tindall, 



Ihe old 'woman who cleans the ch. 
The gravestone of Thos. Grey, 1597, 
has a very curious Latin epitaph. 
The E. window of the S. aisle has 
figures of Bp. Blaize and Bp. Denis, 
good specimens of ancient glass. The 
chancel has sedilisB, a piscina, and a 
hagioscope in its N. wall. Outside 
tbe S. waU are 2 stone efSgies. 

The Churchyard is entered by a 
lich-gate, erected 1862, and is beau- 
tifully kept. On the S. is a house 
for watchers of the dead. The high- 
est part of the churchyard is occu- 
pied by a lofty cross in memory of 
the Rev. J. BoUand, late curate of 
Morpeth. The old churchyard cross 
has also been restored. 

E. of the town is Stah Hid, where 
the lords of Bothal used to hang their 
thieves. 

1 m. W., in a lovely situation, near 
the Wansbeck, standing in a green 
field, which is broken into hillocks 
by the ruins beneath, and shaded by 
large sycamores, is a solitary frag- 
ment of Newmineter Abbey, a low 
Gothic arch, with a bit of adjoining 
wall. This is all that is visible, but 
the plan of the abbey is perfect be- 
neath the surfEice, and its leaden and 
stone reservoirs remain. It was for- 
merly entirely surrounded by the 
Wansbeck, which was partially di- 
verted near Mitford for that pur- 
pose. The abbey was of enormous 
wealth, and possessed, with other 
lands, the whole vale of Coquet, 
above Rotiibury. It was founded in 
1139, by Ranulph de Merlay, who 
was so deUghted with the monks of 
Fountains during a visit he paid there 
that he invited them to send a colony 
to his northern home, where he en- 
dowed them with lands. " This is 
the origin of Newminster, which, 
emulating the fruitfulness of her 
mother, conceived, and brought forth 
three daughters, viz. PipeweU, SaUey, 
and Roche." Dug. Man. Ang, The 
first Abbot was canonized as "St. 
Robert of Newminster;" his life was 
written by John of Tynemouth, and 
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the Boman Catholic chapel at Morpeth 
is now dedicated to him. Newminster 
was frequently ravaged by the Soots, 
who probably descended upon it by 
the rayine, which is still called 8cMi 
OtO. 

H m. further up the valley is 
Mitford (anciently Midford, — at the 
ford), beautifully situated at the 
junction of the Font and Wansbe(^. 

1. i m., embosomed in trees, is the 
interesting little Church of 6t Mary 
Magdalene. This is cruciform 
(length 109 ft.), with a Norm, nave, 
an £. E. chancel with 6 lancet 
windows on the S. and a good 
Norm. door. At the W. end is a 
picturesque turret for 2 beUs. The 
interior is spoilt by high pews and a 
flat ceUing ; it contains Ihe effigy of 
Bertram Beveley of Throphill, 1622, 
nephew of Sir Bertram Buhner, with 
two quaint rhyming inscriptions. 

Tlu'ee generations of domestic ar- 
chitecture may be visited here at 
once. 1'. The remains of the old 
Casde, built by William Bertram, 
1150-70, consisting of the keep, a 
massive tower, now in complete ruin, 
with an area 22} ft. square, defended 
by outworks on the S. and E., and 
on the N. by the river Wansbeck, — 
and some indefinite ruins of the outer 
court, now occupied as an orchard. 
From the number of bones found at 
the W. of the castie, it has been sup- 
posed that the chapel stood there. 

2. The turreted porch and some of 
the offices of tiie ancient Manor 
House, built in 1637 (which date it 
still bears) from the ruins of the 
castle. 3. The modem Mansion 
(Admiral Mitford) built &om designs 
of Dohson, 

The family of Mitford were settied 
here before me Conquest, when Sibyl 
de Mitford was given in marriage to 
Sir Eichard Bsrtram, a Norman 
Baron. Mitford and its dependencies 
were raised into a barony for her son 
William Bertram, by Henry I. His 
grandson, Roger Bertram, joined the 
barons against EiQg John^. in conse- 



quence of which Mitford was ravaged 
and burnt by the Flemi^ Butars. 
His son, Boger Bertram, rebelled 
against Henry HL, and 'was taken 
prisoner at Northampton (1264), 
when his estates were forfeited. In 
1818 Mitford was taken by Alex- 
ander of Scotland, being then the 
property of Aylmer de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, who was killed in a 
tournament on his wedding day, thus 
fulfilling a family curse that the 
father £ould never see his son. The 
castie and manor became again the 
property of the Mitfords, temp. 
Chas. n. 

Spittal StU House occupies the 
site of a Hospital of St Leonard, 
founded by Sir William Bertram, the 
founder of Brinkbum Priory, 

The charm of the country round 
Morpeth is wholly derived from liie 
river Wansbeck, a name which is 
supposed to mean "shining water," 
and which is expressive of its cha- 
racter. This beautiful stream rises 
under the Wannie Crag, near Aird- 
law Moss. It flows flrst through a 
moorland country, down Bussell 
Dene, and through Sweetiiope Lough, 
and is tinged with the dark brown 
colour of the peat soiL At Whelp- 
ington its banks become wooded : 
here it receives the Baybum ; . at 
Angerton it is joined by the Hart, 
and at Mitford by the Font. It 
enters the sea at Camboise. 

Tradition declares that Michael 
Scott the wizard intended to have 
brought the tide up the river as &r 
as Morpeth, and for this purpose 
commanded one of his agents to run 
from Cambois to Morpeth without 
looking back, when the tide would 
follow; but before he reached the 
town the runner became alarmed at 
the roar of water behind him, and 
looked round, when the tide imme- 
diately receded, and all chance of 
having the Wansbeck navigable was 
lost to Morpeth for ever. 

A beautiful walk of 3 m., which 
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Grose Glares to afford a variety of 
sylvan scenes equal in beauty to any 
in the kingdom, leads down the river 
bank (pasang ibe rains of an ancient 
chapel of the Virgin) &om Morpeth 
to Bothal, or the ** House of God." 

BoOud CkuOe (Dnke of Portland) 
occnpies an oblong knoll on the N. 
bank of the river, which is here 
crossed by steppinjp^ stones. The 
most perfect part of the building is 
the gateway, which is still inhabited, 
and which is defended by two poly- 
gonal towers and a portcullis. The 
arms of England and France, with 
six other shields, are carved over its 
N. entrance. Overlooking the battle- 
ments are two stone figures, one 
sounding a horn and the o^ier lifking 
a stone as if to cast it down upon 
assailants. There is reason to believe 
that this tower was built by Bobert 
Bertram in the time of Ed. UI., from 
whom he obtained leave "to kernel- 
late "his manse at Bothal ** (1343). 
Of the rest of the castle merely frag- 
ments of the walls remain, enclosing 
an area of about half an acre. 

In the time of Henry JJL Bothal 
belonged to Bichard Bertram. In 
^be reign of Edw. III., Helen, the 
heiress of Bobert Beriaram, brought 
his property by marriage to Sir 
Bobert Ogle of Ogle, whose grandson 
was created Lora Ogle of Ogle in 
1461. The 7th Lord Ogle left a 
daughter, Catherine, who married 
Charles Cavendish of Welbeck, in 
Notts. Hieir son was the Marquis 
of Newcastle so famous fbr nis 
loyalty during the civil wars. His 
grand-daughter married John Holies, 
Duke of Newcaf^e, whose heiress 
married Edward ^biI of Oxford. 
Their only daughter, Ladv Marga- 
ret Cavendish Hisirley, celebrated oy 
Prior as "My noble, lovely little 
Peggy,'* married Willifijn, 2nd Duke 
of Portland, and thus brought Bothal 
into Uie Portland family. 

The little Church of 8t Andrew, at 
the foot of the castle hill, contains a 
mutilated alabaster altar-tomb of the 



Ogles, with two effigies, supposed to 
be those of Sir Bobert Ogle and his 
wife. Baroness Bertram. The knight 
is in coat of mail, and round his neck 
a chain with a plain cross of St. 
George. His head rests upon his 
crest (a bull's head), and nis feet 
upon a dog ; the lady is dressed in a 
long robe and flowing mantle, her 
head rests upon a pillow, of which 
two esquires are holding the tassels, 
and an Italian greyhound nestles in 
her lap. At one comer of the tomb 
is a romarkable shield, bearing a lion, 
and a monkey chaineid by the waist. 
On the S. of the chancel the genea- 
logy of the Ogles, of whom there 
were 7 lords and 30 knights, was 
formerly to be seen upon the walls 
in old black letter, but it is now 
whitewashed over. 

Near Bothal Bectory is Ihe Sheep- 
vHuh Bridge, with ri& . yellow stone 
arches crossing the river Wansbeck, 
in a lovely wo^ed situation.^ 

[4} m. E. of Bothal is the large 
fishing village of Newbiggin by Vie 
Sea, which is frequented as a bathing- 
place during the summer months. 
The Church of St. Barthoicmew is pic- 
turesquely situated on a point which 
projects into the sea on the N.E. of the 
bay, and its spire is a well-known 
searmark. The building was in 
ruins within the last 20 years, but 
has been restored*] 

[4 m. N. of Morpeth, on the rt. of 
the road to Alnwick is Cockle Park 
Tower, an ancient peel, of the better 
class, attached to a £etrmhouse called 
Blubbervmires. The tower has round 
corbelled turrets at the N.E. and 
N.W. comers, add between them a 
machicolated parapet The great 
window on the N. is of the 15th, 
others are of the 16th centy. On the 
E. frx)nt of the tower is a stone tablet, 
bearing the arms of Ogle quartering 
Bertram, with two ooUared and 
chained antelopes, the supporters of 
the lords Ogle, which show that the 
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pieteiit Imfldnig cannot be dder than 
1461, when 8ir Bobert Ogle,KU was 
made a peer of ihe lealnL 

On a dear day 11 caaUeB may be 
seen from hence 8^ the aame time ; 10 
real ones, and the imitation castle at 
Bothley. A dreadful parricide inis 
committed here in 1845.] 



After leaving Morpeth Stat, the 
Bly. crosses the Wansbeck. On rt 
thoe is a beantifnl view ci Bothal, 
embosomed in woods. 

20 m. LongJdrd Stat. L is Long- 
hint CdOiery, rt. North Hartley Col- 
Uery. LongUrst House (Bev. Ed. 
Lawson) was built 1824, from de- 
signs of Dcbson. Its gardens are 
jiutlv celebrated for their beanty. 

Vlgham Church, 2 m. N., has some 
cnrions windows. On the lintel of 
one is a bas-relief, which seems to 
represent a knight on a horse defend- 
ing a lady from two birds. In the 
viflage is the stump of a cross, where 
popidar tradition asserts that a market 
was held during the plague at Mor- 
peth. 

[4 m. E. is CresBwdL The family 
of CressweU has resided here ^at 
least) ever since the reign of King 
John. Their old manor house, 
which fronted the sea, has been 

?ulled down, but the stOl older 
*ed-Tower of Cresswell is remain- 
ing. It is said to be haimted by 
the ghost of a lady of the family, 
of whom in the early times a Danish 
prince was enamoured. She was 
watching from the roof for his coming, 
when sue saw her three brothers 
murder him upon the shore, after 
which she starved herself to death in 
the old tower. 

The modem CressweU House (A. J. 
Baker CressweU, Esq.) is one of the 
finest modem mansions in the county, 
and Was built 1821-25 from designs 
of Shaid. Its chief internal featore 
is its magnificent staircase, 24 ft. 
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whidi is separated from the 
hall by a ridi stone screen. 

Gnnoiis specimens of gigantic 
foflsil cacti or reeds are frequently 
(band by the seanshore. They grew 
in a sandstone of clay shale of the 
coal foimation. A specimen pre- 
served in the green-house of Cresswell 
is 5 ft 8 in. long, and from 7 ft 4in. 
to 4 ft 10 in. in circumference. 

When certain winds blow, pecu- 
liar sounds are heard from tiie sea 
at Howick, Coquet, and CressweU. 
These are looked upon as warnings 
by saUors, and are weU known as 
the Howick, Coquet, and CressweU 
Caas.2 

24 m. Widdrington Stat Here was 
the seat of the ancient fiunily of Wid- 
drington, who existed here as early 
as tiie reign of Henry II., when 
William Tasoa chaUenged Bertram 
de Widdrington to ** wager of battle '* 
for unjust possession of these lands. 
Among the iUustrious members of 
this fietnuly was the squire com- 
memorated in Ihe ballad of Chevy 
Chase. 

** For WltberiDgtcm my beurt was woe. 
That ever be ahold slatn be. 
For when bis legs were hewn in two^ 
He knelt and fongbt on his knee." 

Of this house also was Sir William 
Widdrington (created Lord Wid- 
drington in 1643), remarkable for his 
loyalty to Charles I., for whom he 
raised forces at his own expense, and 
in whose behalf he feU fighting at 
Wigan in 1651. Clarendon describes 
him as " one of the goodliest persons 
of that age, being near the head 
higher than most taU men, and a 
gentleman of the best and most 
ancient extraction in Northumber- 
land. He served under the Marquis 
of Newcastle, with whoin he had a 
particular and entire friendshti). He 
was veiy nearly aUied to the Mafquis, 
and by his testimony that he had 
performed many signal seHio^ he 
was, aboht the middle of the H^, 
made a peer of the kiiigdom." 
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Widdrmgton (Wode-ring-ton, the 
town in the wood) is a village chiefly 
built ont of the materials of the old 
castle. " license to kemellate " this 
castle was granted to Geiaid de 
Widdrington by Edward III. in 
1341. Sir Rohnert Ca^ey, who had 
married Elizabeth, widow of Sir 
Henry Widdrington, frequently re- 
sided here, and hence he rode in 
haste (March 26, 1603) to annomice 
the death of Queen Elizabeth to 
James YI. of Scotland. Here the 
new king rested on his first entrance 
into his new kingdom. "Long as 
tiie miles were, his majestic made 
short worke, and attained Withering- 
ton, where hj the master of the place. 
Sir Kobert Carey, and his right vir- 
tuous lady, he was received with all 
duty and afifection ; the house being 
plentifully fmnished for his enter- 
tainment. His majestic having a 
little while reposed himselfe after his 
great journey, found new occasion to 
travel further ; for as he was delight- 
ing himselfe with tiie pleasure of the 
packe, he suddenly bdield a number 
of deere neare the place. The game 
being so feire before him he could not 
forb^, but according to his wonted 
manner forth he went and slew two 
of them, which done he returned 
with a good appetite to the house, 
where he was most royally feasted 
and blanketed that night." 

William, 4th Lord Widdrington, 
with his brothers, were among the 
first to join with James, Earl of 
Derwentwater, in the unfortunate 
rebellion of 1715. 

- Beoestb Widdringtoa's walla 
A loud trumpet calls 
Tbfi valiant to rise for King James." 

They were taken in arms at 
Preston, tried, and found guilty of 
high treason * and though their 
lives were spared, the attamder on 
their blood and property t^as pre- 
served. 

After Lord Widdringtoii's attain- 
der, the castle fell into decay, and 



was destroyed in the latter part of 
the last oenty. by Sir Geo. Warren. 
The first casUe which he built on 
its site was destroyed by firiB before 
it was completed ; the second, a 
gingerbread Gothic edifice, was 
des&oyed 1862, only one octangular 
tower being allowed to remain. 
This has a picturesque effect, stand- 
ing alone in a green me^ow, backed 
by the sea. Close by is the little 
Church of 8t. Latorence, of good pro- 
portions. The chancel contains two 
sepulchral recesses, one flat-topped, 
the other pointed, which are sup- 
posed to commetnorato Sir Gerard 
de Widdrington and his brother 
Roger (c. 1370). 

A view of the old castle was 
engraved by S. and N. Buck, 1728. 
This was the building alluded to 
in the ballad of the 'Hermit of 
Warkworth * : — 

*' Yonng lord, thy grandsire had a friend, 
In days of youUiful fame; 
Ton distant hills were bis domains. 
Sir Bertram was bis name. 

Young Bertram loved a beauteous maid. 

As fair as fair might be i 
The dewdrop on the lily's cheek 

Was not so fair us she. 

Fair Widdrington the maiden's name. 
Ton tower *s her dwelling-place ; 

Her sire an old Northumbritui chief, 
Deyoted to thy race." 

■ The estate of Widdrington came 
through the Warrens to its present 
owner. Lord Vernon. 

[1 m. N.E., in the flat yellow corn- 
lands, is Chihhum, interesting to 
the antiquaiy as a ruined precep- 
toiy of Knights Hospitallers. The 
building formed a hollow square, 
entered by a single gateway. On 
the W. was the principal dwelling- 
house (still almost perfect). Tlus 
was of two stories, with the windows 
on the upper floor projecting upon 
corbels, the better to attack the 
d^saaUants beneath. On the S. was 
the chapefl of St. John, of excellent 
ttshlar work; aft upper floor extended 
along half its length eastwards. The 
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building was onoe moated from a 
Deighboazing liTnlet, and was used 
in latefT times as a dowager boose of 
the '^^dringtons. It is now di- 
vided into cottages.] 

26}. Aa^ngttm Stat. 1. on the S. 
bank of the Goqnet, is Aeklington 
Park, now a woollen mannfSBcfcory. 
Fnrtiier W., beautifully situated on 
its N. bank, cloee to the great N. 
road, is Fdtan Park (Thomas Biddell, 
Esq.), built upon the spot where 
Alexander of Scotland received the 
homage of the Northumbrian barons. 

Near this, at Swatiand, is an 
Ohditk, erected by Sir W. Davison 
in memory of Lord Nelson. 

The beautifal river Coquet is now 
crossed 3 m. above its mouth. On 
the L, in a deep green haugh, rises the 
ruined Church of Ouyzance (Brenks- 
heugh). The remains consist of a 
nave and chancel, whose E. wall has 
disappeared. Their character is 
trans. Norm., of which the best spe- 
cimen is a capital adorned with 
vertical slrings of nail-head orna- 
ment, now the head-stone of a grave. 
This is the ch. of " St. Wilfied of 
Gysnes," which was given to the 
canons of Alnwick by Bichard Tison 
in the 12th centy. On the sup- 
pression of the abhNey it was allowed 
to fall to fall into ruin, but service 
was performed under the shade of a 
large thorn-tree close by, within the 
last centy. ; and the bunal-ground is 
still occasionally used. 

On rt. the Coquet flows through 
deep woods below Morunck Hw, 
formerly a property of the Greys, and 
beyond, 

■■ Not far from benoe, where yon ftill stream 
Bqhb winding down the lea. 
Fair Warkworth lifts her lofty towers. 
And overlooks the sea." 

32 m. Warkujorlh StaL The town 
is IJ m'. distant &om the Stat., and 
about as far &om the sea. A con- 
veyance must be ordered beforehand 
from the " Sun " Inn. The view is 
very striking in coming down from 



the high oom-lands; — the red roo& 
of the town are seen nestling in Hhe 
hollow, surmounted by the tsdl grey 
towers of the castle, round which the 
shining Coquet winds, and widais as 
it flows through the marshy plain to 
the sea, wh^ the lightiiouse on 
Coquet Island gleams hnghtly in the 
sunshine. 

The Coquet is crossed by an 
ancient four-ribbed narrow stone 
Bridae of 2 arches, 60 ft. in span, 
which formerly had a cross in the 
centre. On the opposite side the 
town {J.rm: Sun, good and reason- 
able) IS entered l^ a low, arched 
gateway, with remains of a port- 
cullis, whence a long and steep street 
leads up the hill to the castle. 

Bt is the Chwnih of 8t, Andrew, 
with a spire, a rarity m this county. 
Its*^ foimdation is atbibuted to Ceol- 
wulph, king of Northumberland 
(a.d. 736), who endowed Lindisfiime 
with Brainshaugh and Warkworth, 
together with the advowson of a 
ch. which he built there. Distinct 
remains of an early Saxon ch. were 
discovered during the restorations 
(1860. The N. wall, chancel, and 
part of the tower of the present edi- 
fice are early Norm. ; tiie rest of the 
building was probably erected under 
the Percys. The ch. has been w^ 
restored, and fitted up with open 
seats. The Norm. E. window, of 
three lights, has been filled witii 
stained glass. In the N. aisle is the 
effigy of a knight^ wiUi the (modem) 
inscription, "the effigy of Sir Hugh 
de Morwick, who gave the common 
to this town of Warkworth." Sir 
Hugh was an eminent Judge of the 
Court answering to that of Conunon 
Fleas in temp. Henry IL 

The CkuOe (Duke of Northumber- 
land), occupies the apex of a penin- 
sula, which is surrounded on three 
sides by the Coquet. The keep, 
which occupies its N. side, is further 
raised by an artificial mount. Its 
form is peculiar; the main building 
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is square, with the angles cat away, 
and it has a turret pnyjecting at 
riglit angles in the centre of each 
side, and terminating in a semi- 
hexagon. These projections are of 
equal height with l£e rest of the 
keep, and from the centre rises a 
lofty tower. On each angle of each 
tower, is a shield supported by a 
knight or an angel. The roof was 
stripped of its l^ in 1672, by one 
Cbrk, the family auditor, who ob- 
tained a gift of the mat^als from 
the then Countess of Northumbei^ 
land, and the whole building was 
allowed to fall into decay after 
Alnwick came into the hands of the 
&mily. It was a question with the 
1st Duke whether Alnwick or Wark- 
worth were most fitted for the ducal 
residence, Alnwick being then almost 
as untenantable as Warkworth. 
When he decided in favour of Aln- 
wick, he still caused the partial re- 
storation of this keep, and several 
rooms have been fitted up with oak 
carvings and tapestry. 

The keep is entered by a flight 
of steps, leading to a door in the 
S. turret. Reached by a perpendi- 
cular hole in the floor of one of the 
rooms on the ground floor, is the 
dungeon, 12 ft. square, into which 
prisoners must have been let down 
by cords, and where they must have 
remained in total darkness. Ap- 
proaclied by a few steps from this 
was the state-prison. The great 
Baronial Hall is 69 ft. long, 24 broad, 
and 20 liigli. The fire-place was 
formerly a recess in one of the walls, 
and the smoke escaped through a 
hole ill tlie ceiling. 

The Court-yard, on the 8. of the 
keep, encloses an area of more than 
an acre of ground, surrounded by old 
walls and towers, and approaclied by 
a gateway on the W., and another, of 
three arches, on the S. A turret, 
containing a newel staircase, and 
surmounted by a slender spire, an- 
ciently called Cradyfieurgus, a pic- 
turesque feature in all distant views 
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of the building, was attached to tlio 
Chapd. The Idon TouHsr, or gate- 
house, is named from the quaint 
figure of a lion on its E. side, and 
was probably built by Henry, 4th 
Ix>rd Percy, and 1st Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, c. 1400. The outer 
bailey walls are older, probably of the 
12th ccnty. 

In the reign of Henry II. the castle 
belonged to Roger Fitz-Richard, who 
held it by service of one knight's fee. 
Edward I. sumamed tiie family 
" De Clavering,'* from another manor 
which they held in Essex. 

In the reign of Edward III. the 
estates (in default of issue) fell by 
bequest to the King, who granted 
them to the 2nd Lord Percy, ancestor 
of the Earls of NorthumhBrland, in- 
stead of 500 marks, which he had 
agreed to pay to Sir Henry Percy, 
then governor of Berwick, for life, 
out of the customs of Berwick. 
Warkworth continued in the hands 
of the Percys till 1405, when Henry 
lY. besieged and took Warkworth 
and Prudlioe, and the estates of 
Henry, 1st Earl of Northumberland, 
were forfeited for high treason. Tho 
castle was then granted to Roger 
UmfraviUe, whose constable here 
was Harding the Chronicler. The 
Percys were restored in 1414, but 
falling with the House of Lancaster, 
were again attainted by the first 
parliament of Edward IV., when 
their estates were forfeited and given 
to George, Duke of Clarence, to 
assist him in supporting the dignity 
of Lieutenant of Ireland. At tho 
same time Robert, 1st Lord Ogle, was 
made Constable of this and others of 
his castles. In the 12th year of the 
same reign, Henry Percy, son of the 
Earl kil&d at Tow ton, was restored 
to all his family honours, which have 
descended to the present owner. 

Siiakespeare lays part of the scene 
of his 'Henry IV.' in Warkwortli 
Ckistie. Mr. Forster and Lord Wid- 
drington proclaimed James III. nt 
Warkworth in 1715. Warkworth 
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gave the title of Baron to Algernon 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, Oct. 3, 
1749 ; it is now one of the titles of 
the Duke of Northtmiberland. 

A -winding path on the W. side <^ 
the castle hill leads to "the rocks 
and hanging grove,** through which 
a path folbws the hanks of the 
Coquet to the femous Hermitage. 
The views from these woods are the 
loveliest of sylvan scenery, the broken 
walls of the castle rising above the 
varied foliage, and reflected in the 
clear windings of the river. The 
stream must be crossed by a ferry- 
boat (f m.) to the Hermitage of 
Warkworth, a perfect and almost 
unique relic of its kind, and one 
well known from Bishop Percy's 
ballad, which is still one of the most 
popular in the English language, in 
spite of Dr. Johnson's ridicule of it. 

" It is the universal tradition, that 
the first hermit was one of the old 
Bertram family, and imposed this 
penance upon himself to expiate the 
murder of his brother. Some have 
imagined that it was the same 
Bertram that endowed Brinkbum 
Priory and built Brenksheugh (Guy- 
zance) chapel, both of which stand 
in the same romantic valley, higher 
up the river. But Brinkbum Priory 
was founded in the reign of King 
Henry I., whereas the form of the 
Gothic windows in this chapel, espe- 
cially of those near the altar, is 
found rather to resemble the style of 
architecture that prevailed about the 
reign of King Edward HI. And, 
indeed, that the sculpture in this 
chapel cannot be much older, appears 
from the crest which is placed at the 
lady's feet on the tomb ; for Camden 
tells us that armorial crests did not 
become hereditary till about the 
reign of Edward II. Dr. Percy in- 
forms us, on good authority, that the 
memory of the first hermit was held 
in such regard and veneration by the 
Percy family, that tliey afterwards 
maintained a chantry-priest to reside 
^n the hermitage, and celebrate mass 



in the chapel ; whose allowance, un- 
commonly liberal and munificent, 
was continued down to the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries; and then 
the whole oUaiy, together with the 
hermitage and all ite dependencies, 
reverted back to the fieonily, having 
never been endowed in mortmain. 
On this particular account we have 
no record which, fixes the date of the 
foundation, or gives any particular 
account of the first hermit." — Mac- 
henzie. 

The story, as embellished by Bp. 
Percy, is this : that Sir Bertram, 
Lord of Bothal Castle, loved the 
boLutiful Isabel, daughter of the 
neighbouring Lord of Widdrington. 
She retumS his love; but, to try 
his constancy, sent a maiden with a 
helmet, whidi she bade him prove 
"where abaipeA blows are tried," 
before giving him her hand. The 
helmet was presented to Sir Bertram 
while he was feasting with Lord 
Percy in the hall at Alnwick, and 
was received with joyful acclama- 
tions. To prove the helmet, Percy 
appointed a day for marching against 
the Scots, when Sir Bertram greatly 
distinguished himself but was seri- 
ously wounded, and carried, weltering 
in his gore, to the border castle of 
Wark. Inbel, overwhelmed with 
grief, set out to nurse him, attended 
by two yeomen, but they were inter- 
cepted by a Scottish chieftain, who 
slew her guards, and carried her off. 
When Bertram recovered, he wan- 
dered with his brother in search of 
her, and both discovered her prison at 
the same time. The brother had 
almost effected her escape, when he 
was overtaken by Sir Bertram, who, 
mistaking him for an enemy, slew 
him in mortal combat, before they 
could recognize each other. Isabel 
also, in trying to interpose, was acci- 
dentally slain, only having time to 
disclose the heroic disinterestedness 
of tide brother. Sir Bertram, in his 
anguish, bestowed his lands to feed 
the poor» and retired to this retreat, 
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giTen him by Lord Percy, where he 
scooped oat the hennitage, with the 
tomh and effigy of his lost love, and 
his own figure at her feet in an atti- 
tude of eternal repentance. 

The hermitage is approached from 
the river by a flight of steps. The 
onter apartment is of masonry, about 
18 ft. square, and built up against 
the side of the rock. The doorway 
retains its ancient hinges. On the 
S. side of this apartment, opposite the 
entrance, a door leads to an outsi^P 
seat, oYerlooking the river. On this 
side of the room are two windows, 
which bear the marks of iron grating, 
and also a closet. By holes cut in 
the rock it seems as if timbers had 
been lodged therein for the flooring 
of an upper chamber. This structure 
is of ashlar work, and appears to be 
of more modem date than the cells 
formed in the rock. 17 steps lead 
fh>m hence to a tiny vestibule, with a 
seat on either side. Over the inner 
doorway are traces of the inscription, 
"Sunt mihi lachrymsB meie cibo 
interdiu et noctu." Thus is tiie en-< 
trance of the principal apartment, or 
chapel, hewn out of the freestone 
rock, 18 fl;. in length, but not more 
than 7^ ft. in width or height. The 
^roinecl roof springs from two semi- 
hexagonal pillars. At the E. end is 
an altar, ascended by two steps. 
Above is a niche for a crucifix, and 
the remains of a glory. On the rt. is 
a recess containing an altar-tomb, 
^vith the time-worn figure of a lady. 
Kear the feet is a Uujon for holy 
water. At the foot of the tomb, the 
figure of tho hermit is sculptured on 
the wall, kneeUng, with his head on 
his right hand. Above the inner 
door is a shield with arms. On 1. of 
the altar is a two-mullioned window 
in the partitioned wall. An inner 
apartment is reached from the chapel 
by a doorway, which is surmounted 
by a shield, with the Crucifixion and 
emblems of the Passion. This apart- 
ment, about 5 ft. wide, also contains 
an altar, lighted by the aforesaid 



window, through which a person 
kneeling at the inner altar could 
still look upon the tomb. On the N. 
of this chamber is a recess for a 
couch, whicli is so placed that by a 
niche, cut slantwise, the person lying 
upon it could still see the tomb. 
Hence a doorway, now much decayed, 
leads to a tiny outside cloister, over- 
looking the river. The winding 
steps cut in the upper rock are su])- 
posied to have led to the hermit's 
garden. All is still as described in 
tlie ballad, when 

•* The hermitage they vlew'd, 
Deep-hewn within a craggy cliff, 
And overhang with wood. 

And near a flight of shapely steps, 

All cut with nicest skill, 
And piercing through a stony arch. 

Ran winding np the hill. 

There, deck'd with many a flower and herb 

The hermit's garden stands ; 
With flroitful trees in shady rows. 

All planted l^ his hands. 

Then, scoop'd within the solid rock, 

Three sacred vaults he shows. 
The chiet a chapel, neatly arch'd. 

On branching columns rose. 

Each proper ornament was there 

That should a chapel grace ; 
The lattice for confession framed, 

And holy water vase. 

O'er either door a sacred text 

invites to godly fear ; 
And in a little scutcheon hung 

llie cross, and crown, and spear. 

Up to the altar's ample breadth 

Two easy steps ascend ; 
And near, a glimmering solemn light 

Two well-wrought windows lei^d. 

Beside the altar rose a tomb. 

All in the living stone ; 
On which a young and beauteous maid 

In goodly sculpture shone. 

A kneeling angel, fairly carved, 
Lean'd hovering o'er her breast ; 

A weeping warrior at her feet ; 
And near to these her crest'* 

Tlio woods on the banks of the 
Coquet are famous for their black- 
berries, which are here called " bum- 
blekites," and their collectors "bum- 
blekiters." They are gathered before 
Michaelmas for puddings or pre- 
serves. An old proverb tells th' 
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** the devil goes into the blackberries 
on Michaelmas-day/' 

The river is much resorted to by 
fishers, and is celebrated in many old 
angling songs. 

*' The Coquet for ever ! the Ooqnet for aye I 
Tbe Coquet, the king o' the stream and the 

brae, 
Frae bta high mountain Umme to hia bed 

In theaea. 
Oh ! where shall we find snch a river as he ? 
llien bleaaingB be on him, and lang may he 

glide, 
The flaherman's home, and the fisherman's 

pride; 
From Harden'a green hill to old Warkworth 

aaegrey, 
The Coquet for ever ! theCoqnet for aye !" 

The prudence of the maidens of 
Coquetdale is celebrated in the 
lines — 

** The lasses of Tyne, who fearlessly shine. 
Are mirrors of modesty too : 
Bat tbe lasses of Coqaet, put all in their 
pocket: 
Go then to Coqnet and nioo." 

At the month of the Coqnet, 1} m. 
8.E. of Warkworth, is the village of 
Amlle. Here, on the ridge of the 
hill, is a ruined wall, with a Grothic 
window, a fragment of a monastic 
buUding, where the monks took toll 
and received thank- offerings from 
vessels going up the river to the 
Oistle. Below, at the mouth of the 
river, is the harbour, which is only 
used for small vessels. Opposite lies 
Coquet Isle, with its white light- 
house and wall. There is a striMng 
view on looking back across the 
broad still water and level fields 
to the castle on its height. 

Between Amble and Togston is a 
picturesque gateway of the demo- 
lished manor-house, called Gloeter 
HaU, 

Coquet Idand is mentioned by 
Bede as a resort of monks in the time 
even of St. Cuthbert. It contained 
a cell of Benedictine monks belong- 
ing to Tynemouth, of which a small 
fragment remains. The ancient for- 
tification which once guarded t})e 
island has been turned into a light- 
house. **It stondith," says Leland, 



"upon a very good vayne <^ secoles 
and in the ebb, men digge in the 
shore by the dives.*' It was iti 
coming to visit her brother, who kept 
the light here, that Grace Darling 
caught the illness of which she died. 
The rocks have frequently been tlie 
scene of terrible shipwrecks. On 
Nov. 14, 1821, the • Catherine of Sun- 
derland' was lost on the N. end of 
the island, with a crew of nine men, 
who clung to the rigging for many 
hours, imploring assistance from an 
immense crowd of people who were 
within reach of their cries, but who 
were unable to assist them &om the 
absence of a life-boat. The island 
was garrisoned by the Sooteh during 
the Civil Wars with 200 men and 7 
pieces of caunon. It is about 16 
acres in extent, and is covered with 
grass, though all other vegetation is 
destroyed by the fierce winds to which 
it is exposed. Till lato years it was 
overrun by swarms of white Angola 
rabbits, which were originally intro- 
duced by the Duke of Kortliumber- 
land, but increased by thousands; 
they were destroyed after the building 
of the lighthouse. 

34} m. Baton June. Stat, Bt. Mn- 
tnouUi, at tlie mouth of the river 
Alne. The red roofs of the village, 
which is frequented as a bathing- 
place in the summer, crest a grecii 
promontory between the river and 
the sea. This is an ancient chapelry, 
in the parish of Lesbuiy, and was 
given with it by Eustace and Beatrix 
de Vesci to Baldwin their clerk in 
1147, to found the Abbey of Alnwick. 
It is also a township and manor, of 
which the Duke of Korthumberland 
is lord. The Burgage tenants held 
their Burgages by the tenure of 
keeping watch and ward on tho 
Beacon HUl, which they were bound 
to supply with fire-pans and two 
*' hobbelaws,'* or little horses, and 
men, who should be always ready to 
ride and give an alarm to the lord of 
,the barony. The Church Hitt^ now 
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almost washed away by the tide, was 
ibrmerly crowned by a large church, 
dedicated to St. John. Here a Synod 
was held a.d. 684 (the Synoa of 
Twyfard-on-AJn), "in the presence 
of the devout and God-loved King 
EgMd, at which Archbishop Theo- 
dore of happy memory presided,'* 
when St Cuthbert was elected bishop 
of Lindisfame. In earlier times the 
Church Hill must have been a &mous 
place of worship, for in 1784 an 
ancient Saxon cross, now in Alnwick 
Castle, was dug up there, bearing the 
inscription, "Mfieredeh meh wo," — 
" Mscredeth my work ; " indeed, in 
the olden time it was caXLed Woden's 
church, probably a place of worship 
before the days of Christianity. The 
iidjoining township is still called the 
township of Woden. 

A very perfect Camp on the com- 
mon occupies high ground with a 
wide view. Its site is called the 
Beacon HiU^ and takes in part of 
>Iarden Farm, no doubt from Maro 
and Dun, the* sea-camp or fortress. 
McLauo^faJan considers that this was 
the earheat stronghold, and that Les- 
bury (a little W.) was l^e second 
residence of the chie^ who finally 
migrated to Alnwick, for Les means 
" residence of a chief^" as at Liscard 
in Cornwall, Llysdinan in Wales, 
Lisbum and Lismore in IreLind. 
(See Dixon g Hist, of AJnmotUh.) 
Percival Stockdale was vicar of Long 
Houghton and Lesbury, where he 
died I8I1. 

in the sea and river near Aln- 
mouth, an oyster-bed was formed on 
the French system, by the late Duke 
of Northumberland. An ample sup- 
ply of mussels is already provided 
for the use of the fishermen for bait, 
at the mouth and slaky parts of the 
river. 

[A branch line of 2) m. turns off 
1. to 

36}. Alnufick Stqt, .^Omnibuses 
meet all the train*, (inru : White 



Swan [Northumberland Arms], very 
good : a key of the parks is kept 
here for the use of visitors; Star, 
commercial.) A coach leaves Aln- 
wick at 830 every morning for 
Wooler, returning from Wooler. at 
5 P.H. It is proposed to make a 
branch line of Ely. from Alnwick, to 
join the Central Northumberland, 
which is projected to Coldstream, &c. 

Alnwich^ the second town in Nortli- 
umberland, of 7350 inhab., is situ- 
ated on a eloping hill above the river 
Aln. It was formerly surrounded 
by walls — attributed to the 2nd Earl 
(son of Hotspur) about 1434 — and 
entered by four g^tes, viz., Clayport, 
Pottergate, Bailiffgate, and Bondgate. 
Of these onlv the last remains ; but 
the names of the others are still at- 
tached to the streets which led to 
theuL The town is old-fiashioned, and 
retains several ancient buildings. 

On leaving the Stat, a pillar is 
seen on the rt, surmounted by the 
stiff-tailed lion so &miliar on the top 
of Northumberland House. This 
was put up by the tenantry as a 
token of gratitude to Hugh, 2nd Duke 
of Northumberland, in 1816. 

Rt. is the Plough Inn, formerly the 
old house of the Forsters, bearing tlie 
date 1714, and the motto — 

** That which your fathers old 
Hath purduwed and left yon to possess, 
Du you dearly hold, 
To shew his worthiness." 

The road now passes under Bond- 
gate, a grim, blackened pile, built by 
Henry, Ist Earl of Northumberland 
(and father of Hotspur), and bearing 
an almost obliterated lion upon its 
front. On rt., in Bondgate, is a 
curious old house bearing the Percy 
crescent; 1. is the Town^haU, with a 
quaint tower, and near it St. Mi- 
cha^a Pant. Further 1., heading a 
side street, is Pottergate Tower, con- 
taining a lainge dock, built in 1768 
on the site of the old gateway of the 
same name. 

St. PaitVa Church, a large modem 
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edifice (1846) in the upper part of 
the town, has a very beautiful E. 
window, representing ** Paul preach- 
ing at Antioch," executed at Munich, 
1856, in memory of Hugh, 3rd Duke 
of Northumberland, the founder of the 
church. It has been objected that 
this is rather a beautiful picture than 
a window, being at variance with the 
English conception of stained glass. 
In the N. aisle is the immense altar- 
tomb of the 3rd duke (d. 1846), with 
his coronetted e£figy in white marble, 
by CareWy his feet resting upon a 
hus;e lion. 

St. MichaeTs (the old parish) Church 
(138 ft. by 62; in the lower town, 
near the C^tle, is a fine perpendicu- 
lar building, with a late Perp. tower, 
and a S. aisle with good Perp. win- 
dows and pinnacled buttresses. At 
the B.E. angle is a quaint Italian 
turret. In the interior, the pillars 
are yeiy remarkable, their capitals 
adorned with rich rope-mouldings, 
one bearing the crescent and locket or 
** terret " of the Percys. The chancel 
was modernized in 1781 by artists 
who were at that time employed 
upon the gingerbread-Gothic decor- 
ations of the castle. It is surrounded 
by oak staUs, for the ducal family. 
The aisles of the chancel are hung 
with fragments of faded and tattered 
banners, some of which were carried 
at the funerals of the 1st and 2nd 
dukes, and then set up here. At 
the E. end of the ch. are three monu- 
mental effigies, two of them cano- 
pied ; one is a male, two are females. 
At the W. end are two curious 
figures, dug up under the K. aisle 
in 1816, one royal (though the head 
and crown are modem), the other a 
naked St. Sebastian (with a modem 
head) pierced with arrows. In the 
churchyard is the grave of Arch- 
deacon Singleton, who died at the 
Castle, 1842. Opposite, is a foun- 
tain, with St. Michael triumphing 
over Satan. 

Below St. Michaers is Canongate, 
by which the monks came up from 



Alnwick Abbey. Rt. is the entrance 
of Walkergaie (probably the andent 
Watergate), containing the ruins of 
St. Mary's Clmntry. 

Jonathan Harle, author of ' Scrip- 
ture Physic,' was a minister at 
Alnwick 1698-1729, where he is 
buried, with a Latin epitaph, probably 
by Horsley the antiquary, who suc- 
ceeded him in the pulpit. 

The Freemen ofAlnmck are a body 
corporate by prescription, and can 
only be admitted to tiie privileges of 
the borough by descent, or seven 
years' service to a freeman. The 
curious ceremonies connected from 
ancient times with reception into 
the body were carried out till within 
the last few years. On the eve of St. 
Mark's Day the candidates gave in 
their names and qualifications, and 
took the oath at the town-hall, after 
which they were escorted home with 
music and a procession. On the fol- 
lowing morning (April 25) the can- 
didates, armed with swords, and on 
horseback, assembled in the market- 
place, where they were joined by the 
baiUffii of the duke. They were then 
preceded by a band of music, and 
accompanied by a long procession to 
the Freemen's Hill, 4 m. S.W., where 
they dismounted, and were dressed 
in white, in allusion to the word 
" candidatus." Thus attired, they 
were compelled to plunge into the 
Freemen's .Well, a stagnant pool, 
20 yds. long, and filled for the occa- 
sion with snares and pitfalls. This 
custom, it is said, was due to the 
malice of King John, who himself 
tumbled into the pool when out hunt- 
ing, and then declared that none 
should gain the freedom of Alnwick 
without sharing his fate. After 
stmggling through the pool, the can- 
didates were considered to be ad- 
mitted, and resuming their usual 
dress, remounted, and made the 
circuit of the boundaries, aUghting at 
every half-mile to place a stone on a 
cairn as a landmark, after which they 
raced over the town-moor, the fore- 
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mofit " winning the boundaries," and 
obtaining the triumphs of the day. 
In the evening tliey were entertained 
at the castle, and a holly-tree was 
planted before each of their doors, as 
a signal for their friends to assemble 
and make meny with them. 

On the Sunday evening preceding 
the great July fair 2 or 4 representa- 
tives of Hie different townships which 
owe service to the Duke of North- 
umberland assemble at the castle, 
and then are posted to keep watch 
and ward in different parts of the 
town from dusk to micmight, when 
they disperse to assemble again in 
the early morning. By this service, 
which is amemomd of the days when 
the Scots were wont to make incur- 
sions at fiedr-time, the townships re- 
presented are free from paying toll 
for 12 months. 

The History o/Almoiek is the his- 
tory of its castle, which, from its po- 
sition as a great frontier fortress only 
30 m. from the border, was constantly 
the scene of contests. At the time of 
the conquest it was the property of 
Gilbert Tyson, who was slain by the 
side of Harold, on the battle-field of 
Hastings.' The Conqueror married 
Ms granddaughter to Ivo de Yesci, a 
Norman noble. In the time of Bufris 
t-he castle underwent its first siege 
when attacked by Malcolm, king 
of Scotland. The ' Chronicle of Aln- 
wick Abbey* (now in the British 
Museum), describes how the gar- 
rison had given up all hope, when 
one of them named Hammond rode 
forth to the royal camp with the 
keys of the castle tied to his spear, 
as if he was come to surrender tnem, 
and that on Malcolm's approaching, 
he gave him a mortal wound, and 
escaped over the river at a spot long 
after called Hammond's Ford. Three 
days after Prince Edward was mor- 
tally wounded in advancing to avenge 
his other's death. 

Beatrix, daughter of Ivo de Yesd, 
married Eustace Fitz-John, friend of 
Henry L, and adherent of his daugh- 



ter Matilda. He built the earliest 
parts of the existing castle, and his 
works were continued by his son 
William do Vesoi. King John rested 
here Feb. 12, 1201, and again on 
April 24, 1209, when he offered an 
insult to Lady de Yesci, which roused 
the indignation of all the northern 
barons. On Jan. 28, 1213, he again 
visited Alnwick and Warkworth, and 
a fourth time Jan. 9, 1216, but the 
barons had then burned their houses 
before he arrived. Eustace de Yesci 
fell, fighting bv the side of his 
brother-in-law Alexander H. of Scot- 
land, before the walls of Barnard 
Castle, and WUliam de Yesci, the last 
of the family, died without legiti- 
mate issue in 1297, having, by royal 
licence, enfeoffed Anthony Beck, Bp. 
of Durham, with the castle and 
barony of Alnwick in trust for Iiis 
illegitimate son, William de Yesci, 
of Kilkenny, who was not then of 
age. The Bp., however, kept pos- 
session for himself, and at last, when 
the true owner demanded it, " with 
many scornful words," he sold the 
whole, on Nov. 19, 1309, to Henxy 
de Percy, a Yorkshire baron, who is 
hence styled the 1st Lord Percy (or 
the 10th if the preceding '* barons 
by tenure" are reckoned from the 
Conquest). Percy, who had been 
distinguished in the Scottish wars, 
and flighted by Edward I., before 
Bervrick, by this purchase laid the 
foundation of the great power of 
his fiamily in the north. *' Not 
more famous in arms than distin- 
guished for its alliances, the house 
of Percy stands pre-eminent for the 
number and rank of the families 
which are represented by the present 
Duke of Norttiumberland, whose ban- 
ner, consequently, exhibits an assem- 
blage of nearly 900 armorial ensigns ; 
among which are those of King 
Hen.VIL, of several younger branches 
of the blood-royal, of the sovereign 
houses of France, Castile, Leon, and 
Scotland, and of the ducal houses o^' 
I Normandy and Brittany, forming 
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galaxy of heraldic hononn altogether 
unpeialleled." 

IHBtiiigiiished even among the 
Percys were, Henry, 2fu{ Lord Percy, 
the mend of the Black Prince, who 
fooght at HaUdon Hill, Neville's 
0(M8,aiid the naval battle of Slnys, 
and is buried in Alnwick Abbey. 
— Henry, 3rd Lord Percy, fought at 
Crecy, and was long governor of 
Berwick. His first wife was Ifary 
Plantagenet, daughter uf tlie Duke 
of Lancaster, and he was thus the 
brother-in-law of John of Gaunt. 
Henry, 4^/a Lord Percy, was Lord- 
Marshal of England, and a patron 
of Wiekliffe. He was created Earl 
of Konhumberland by Rich. IL 
(July 16, 1377). Ho had frequent 
quarrels with his uncle, John of 
Gaunt, by whom he was accused of 
surrendering Berwick; but he so 
eiiicientiy supported Bulingboke's 
eluiui to the throne that he was by 
him made High Constable, and also 
had a part of the Isle of Man. 
In 1402 he captured Douglas at 
Homildon, but soon after quarrelling 
with Hen. IV., he was defeated at 
Shrewsbury, was pardoned and re- 
stored to all his dignities and estates, 
except the Isle of Man. Bebelling 
again, he was defeated and slain 
on Bramham Moor, Feb. 19, 1408. 
His head was get up on London 
Bridge, and his quarters over the 
gates of London, Lincoln, Ber¥rick, 
and Newcastle. His first wife was 
Margaret Neville, sister of the 1st 
Earl of Westmoreland, and mother of 
his 3 sons. Hotspur, Thomas, and 
Kalph ; his second wife was Matilda, 
widow of Gilbert Umfraville, Earl of 
Angus, and sister and heir of An- 
thony, Lord Lucy, who settled the 
baronies of Oockermouth, Egremont, 
Langley, and Prudhoe upon the Per- 
cys, on condition of their quartering 
the arms of Lucy. — J3enry P., eldest 
son of the 1st Earl, who received the 
name of Hotspur for the vigour with 
which he repelled Scottish incur- 
sions, when he showed liiroself " the 



pattern of all virtues and martial 
fnowess." He was made governor of 
Berwick, and Warden of tibe Marches, 
and in 13S8. he encountered the 
Scots at Otterbum, when tlie Earl 
of Douglas was slain, but he was 
himself carried prisoner into Scot- 
kind with his brother Balph. To 
his valour the victory of Homildon 
Hill (1402) was chiefly due. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
mund Mortimer, Earl of March, and 
great-granddaughter of Edward III., 
by whom he had one son Henry, and 
one daughter, who married, (1) John, 
Lord Clifford, and (2; Ralph Neville, 
2nd Earl of Westmoreland. Hotspur 
died before his fitther, being slain at 
the battle of Shrewsbury. — Henry, 2nd 
Earl, son of Hotspur, was rescued from 
obscurity and restored to his femily 
honours by Henry V., on the entreaty 
of his cousin, Joan Countess of West- 
moreland, whose daughter, Lady Elea- 
nor Neville, he married. Hence his 
story in the ballad of ' The Hermit 
of Warkworth.' He greatly strength- 
ened Alnwick Castle, in 1421, was 
appointed General Warden of tlie 
Scottish Marches, and made two iu- 
roa<l8 into Scotland, in the second of 
which he was unsuccessful (1448), 
when his eldest son threw himself 
into the hands of the enemy to save 
his father. He was slain, fighting 
for Hen. VI. at the battle of St. 
Albans (May 23, 1455), and was 
buried in St Alban's Abbey. He 
left 9 sons, including Thomas, Lord 
Egremont, slain in the king's tent 
at the battle of Northampton, Balph^ 
slain at Hedgley Moor, and WMiam^ 
Bishop of C!arlisle. After the battle 
of Towton, 600 men under Peter de 
Breze were sent to hold Alnwick for 
Queen Margaret, but it surrendered 
to the Earl of Warwick in Jan. 1464. 
— Henry, 3rd Earl, governor of Ber- 
wick and Warden of the Marches, 
fell fighting on the Lancastrian side 
at Towton (March 29, 1461), alter 
which he was attainted, and his 
earldom conferred i^pou John Ne- 
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ville, Loid Montocute, brother of 
Warwick the king-maker. — Henry, 
^h EarU imprifioned in the Tower 
tm Oct 17, 1469. when he took the 
oath of allegiance to Edward lY., 
and was restored to all his digni- 
ties. His desertion of Rich. III. on 
Bosworth Field afterwards gained him 
great &your with Henry YIL He 
was murdered by a mob (April 28, 
1489) at Coxwold, near Thirsk, for 
enforcing a tax for the war in Brit- 
tany, and is buried with his 1st wife 
(Maud, daughter of the 1st Earl of 
Pembroke), under a magnificent tomb 
in Beverley Minster. — Henry, 5<A 
Ead, who was commander at the 
battle of Blackheath, and was chosen 
to attend Margaret, daughter of Hen. 
VIL, on her progreas to Scotland. 
Under him the Percys attained 
their greatest magnificence. He was 
unpamlleled in his hospitalities. 
" What for the richness of nis cote, 
being of goldsmith's work, gar- 
nifiheid with pearls and stones, and 
the costly apparell of his henx- 
men, and gallant trappers of their 
horses, besides 400 tall men, well 
armed, and apparelled in his col- 
lers, he was esteemed, both of the 
Scots and Englishmen, more like 
a prince than a subject.'* He was 
Warden of the whole Marches, and 
was present at the battle of Spurs. 
— Henry, GUi Earl, the lover of Anne 
Boleyn, who died without issue, and 
was succeeded by Thomas, son of his 
attainted brother, restored by Queen 
Mary.— Thomas, lih Earl, who joined 
the Rising of the North, was out- 
lawed with his Countess (daughter 
of Somerset, Earl of Worcester), and 
beheaded at York Aug. 22, 1572. He 
died without male issue and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Henry, Sth 
Ead, the lover of Mary Queen of 
Scotti; he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, where he was found dead in 
his bed from pistol-shots, June 21, 
1585. 

In 1670 the direct line of the 
Percies came to an end in Josceline, 



1 1th Earl. His only child and heiress 
Elizabeth married Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, who took the sur- 
name and arms of Percy. Her grand- 
daughter and heiress married Sir 
Hueh Smitlison, of Stanwick, in 
Yoi^shire, who was created Earl 
Percy, and Duke of Northumberland, 
Oct. 22, 1766. 

A notice of the Percy £Eimily would 
be incomplete without especial men- 
tion of Algernon, 3rd Duke, the re- 
storer of the castle, who died Feb. 13, 
1865. ** His possessionB in Northum- 
berland comprised 8000 acres of 
woodlands, 116,200 acres of wild 
pasture, grasslands, &c., 38,900 acres 
of tillage occupotions, and 4700 waste, 
sea-shore, rock, &c. — ^in all 162,800 
acres. Daring his occupancy, Duke 
Algernon, do¥m to the 1st of Jan. 
1864, had expended 39,6892. in roads 
and bridges, 308,3362. in building 
cottages, &c., and 176,5822. in drain- 
age upon his vast estates. 35,203 
acres of land were thoroughly drained, 
and upwards of 1000 cottages either 
built or put into Kood repair. While 
improving the homesteads of his 
farmers and the cottages of his la- 
bourers, Duke Algernon expended a 
auarter of a million sterling upon 
iie Pruflhoe Tower, and other exten- 
sive works of Alnwick Castle ; and 
his great scheme of church exten- 
sion, just completed before his death, 
involved an outlay of 100,0002. He 
was very anxious, when he found his 
health failing, to complete a large 
and magnificeut scheme he had long 
contemplated, for the education of 
the children of fishermen and sea- 
men on the coast of Northumber- 
land; and it is stated tliat the en- 
dowment of schools iu the villages 
of Whitley, Teignmouth, Percy- 
Main, and at North Shields, was 
completed shortly before his death. 
Duke Algernon built the Tyne 
Sailors' Home at a cost of upwards 
of 70002. He also established life- 
boats and life-boat stations at Haux- 
ley, Tynemonth, Culleraoats, an*' 
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Newbiggin, and was a magnificent 
supporter of all the local charities. For 
many years of his life this Duke took 
a lively interest in the explorations of 
the Roman wall. He also spent con- 
siderable sums of money in making 
excavations at Greaves Esh, and 
other other old British stations in 
the fastnesses of the Cheviot Hills." 
— Times, 

Alnwick CaeUe is situated on a 
height above the S. bank of the Aln, 
and, like Windsor, rises above the 
town in an imposing coronet of 
towers. Till a few years ago, in 
spite of the different periods and va- 
rious styles in which it was built, the 
general effect of the castle was poor 
and monotonous, but by the recent 
alterations, and the oonstmction of the 
Pmdlioe Tower, which rises 20 ft. 
above the rest of the building, this 
defect has been completely remedied, 
and it now presents a stately and va- 
ried outline &om whatever side it is 
approached. The castle consists of a 
curtain wall, with round and square 
toweis, enclosing 5 acres, divided 
into two courts, (an inner and an 
outer bailey,) and of the keep (now 
the Prudhoe Tower) in the centre, 
with a group of towers enclosing a 
oourtyara 100 ft. square. The cur- 
tain-wall is of different periods, the 
earliest of that of the Vescis. 

The castle is entered from the town 
by a Gateway, with 2 advancing 
stone turrets, preceded by a pictur- 
esque Barbican, like the gates at 
York, BO that invaders could be 
hemmed in between the 2 gates, and 
then cut off by arrows. Clarkson, 
writing in 1556, states that there was 
formerly a drawbridge here over the 
fosse, but all traces of both are 
now obliterated. The gate and bar- 
bican are c. 1350, and are surmounted 
by stone figures placed upon the 

Cppets to give tiie idea of their 
g manned and to scare away the 
Soots. The older figures are in quiet, 
Hat those added in. later times are in 



violent attitudes. This gateway, with 
most of the towers on the outer walls, 
was built by Henry Percy, 2nd Lord 
of Alnwick. It gives entrance to 
the Outer Ward or BaUium, on the 
opposite side of which are the modem 
buildings. Just within the gate on 
1. formerly stood the Exchequer, now 
destroyed. On 1., at the angle of the 
wall, is the Abbot's Tower (30 ft. by 
40), so called because it is supposed 
to have been a reftige for the Abbot 
of Alnwick in time of warfiire or 
danger. It is a striking and pictur- 
esque building, with stone figures on 
its parapets. Beyond this were the 
Armourers' and the Falconers* Tower, 
which were sacrificed when the Prud- 
hoe Tower was built. On rt are the 
Corner Tower and the Auditor'.s 
Tower, beyond which is the Middle 
Gate-house, 3 stories in height (52 ft. 
by 30), with a projecting circular 
tower on the side next the keep. On 
the rt. of the gate is the porter's 
lodge, on the 1. a prison. 

Passing through the gate, on L is 
the Keep, forming a polygon with a 
courtyard in the cenl3«. The tower 
on rt. of the entrance, built c 1350, 
contains the prison, which retains its 
old bolts and rings ; in the centre of 
the floor is the entrance of tlie dun- 
geon. The gateway is a magnificent 
Norman arch built c. 1145. The 
two semi-octagonal towers which 
flank it were built by Henry 2nd 
Lord Percy (about 13f)0) ; rt. is tite 
Draw-well, which enabled the castle 
to stand its numerous sieges. It 
has a shallow-pointed arch, sunk in 
the wall 5 ft. from the ground, and 
enclosing 3 small arches over the 
mouth, deep enough to receive the 
axle of a two-pegged wheel, by which 
the water was raised. Above is the 
figure of a saint blessing the waters. 
The overhanging passage, projected 
on corbels, was a clever contrivance 
of Salvin, as a means of access to 
the dining-room. 

The castle was first modernized by 
Hugh, Ist Duke of Northumberland. 
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In his time (1750-1766) the chapel 
and domestic bnildings In the middle 
ward were removed, the moat was 
filled up, stables built, the middle 
gateway connected with the keep 
by a wing, and a chapel constructed 
over the middle gate, with other al- 
terations. The intenaal decorations 
effected at this time were in the 
gingerbread-Gothic style, wholly at 
variance with the building which 
contained them, and led Wordsworth, 
writing to Sir Geo. Beeiumont (1805), 
to protest that " a man would be sadly 
astray who should go to modernized 
Alnwick and its dependencies with 
his head full of the ancient Percys." 
In this state it remained till Kov. 
25, 1854, when the foundation-stone 
of tiie Pmdhoe Tower was laid by 
the Duchess Eleanor. Detailed ex- 
periments, and consideration of 
Tarious styles of architecture, in- 
fluenced Duke Algernon in &vour 
of Italian palatial architecture, which 
flourished in the most turbulent times, 
under artists of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and induced him to decide 
upon adopting that style in his altera- 
tions. Salvin was chosen as external 
architect, and the Gommendatore 
Canina^ assisted by Signors Ifiontiroli 
and l^tovani, for internal decora- 
tions. Signor P. Leone Bulletti of 
Florence was also engaged as teacher 
of carving, but in this the Alnwick 
workmen soon attained such a point 
of perfection, that when the Italian 
and English work were submitted 
together to competent judges, that 
they might choose the work of the 
master, that executed by English 
workmen was chosen in preference 
to the Italian. 

It has been objected, that the 
intericM: of an Italian palace is un- 
suited to the exterior of a medieval 
English fortress, but it must be re- 
collected that at the time of the 
alterations no ancient feature what- 
ever remained in the interior of the 
castie — ^there was literally nothing 
to preserve. Even the towers whi<£ 



were removed when the Pru'dhoo 
Tower was built were not really an- 
cient, for in pulling them down a 
paper was found stating that they 
were bmlt in 1764. 

The Grand Entrance to the Prud- 
hoe Tower is from a covered drive 
in the inner court opposite the 
draw-well. Here it will be seen that 
the interior commences with the ut- 
most simplicity, and that it increases 
in richness as you advance. 

The Stairoase is 12 ft. wide; the 
steps were brought from Bothbury 
Moor, each is a single stone 12 ft. 
long, and the landings, also single 
stones, are 12 ft. square. The walls 
are faced with coloured marbles, and 
the ceiling has mezzotints in stucco 
compartments in imitation of the 
Ix^gia of the Vatican. 

The Staircase leads to a Vestibule 
(30 ft. square). The pavement and 
walls are of coloured marbles. The 
ceiling is decorated with subjects from 
the ballad of * Chevy Chase.' 

Hence you enter an Ante'Room 
(23 by 22), lino.; with green satin. 
The ceiling is Hat, of carved wood. 
Below it is a frieze with croups of 
boys and flowers. This ana the ad- 
joining rooms are now filled with pic- 
tures chiefly from the Camuccmi Cot- 
lection^ formed during the revolution 
in Italy by the brothers Pietro and 
Vincenzio Camuccini. It formerly 
occupied a gallery in the Piazza 
Borghe^e, but was removed in 1651 
to the Palazzo Gaddi, whence it was 
brought to England upon its pur- 
chase by the present Duke. In this 
room are : Portrait of Giulio di Me- 
dici, a copy from Raffiielle, Givlio Ro- 
mano; Allegory of a chUd decorating 
a skull with olive-boughs (indicating 
that peace is only found in the grave), 
Schidone; Crying, laughing, and 
anger, D088O Dossi di Ferrara ; Ado- 
rati(»i of tiie Shepherds (the principal 
light proceeding from the &ce of the 
Infant), Lanfranco ; Judith adorning 
herself before meeting Holofemes, 
QarofcHo ; Our Saviour castin 
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out the evil spirits &t Capernaum, 
Garofalo. 

On 1. is the Library (55 ft. by 24), 
wi^ a flat carved ceiUng, surrounded 
by bookcases in carved maple wood. 
Above are family portraits, hung on 
a red ground. The three fire-plaoes 
of coloured marbles are adorned with 
busts of Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Newton. 

On rt. is the Saloon, with yellow 
satin walls, and a ceiling ol^ regular 
forms, polygotial in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a freize of ornaments and 
boys on a red ground, painted at 
Borne by Montovani. The fire-place, 
from Bome, is of white marble, sup- 
ported by figures of slaves. 

Among the pictures are : St. Fran- 
cis receiving tne Stigmata, Ludovico 
Caracci; '* If the blind lead the 
blind," &C., Schidone; Portrait of 
Guidobaldo n., Duke of Urbino, Ba- 
rocdo; Esther before Ahasuerus, — 
painted 1639, for the Cardinal di St. 
Ouofrio, brother to Urban VIII. 
(Malvasio says, " this picture was ex- 
hibited at Bologna, and received the 
approbation and applause of all the 
painters"), Guerciru); Burial of St. 
Stephen, Caravaggio ; The Saluta- 
tion of the Vugin, a magnificent 
work of 8ehaHia4i del Piombo, the 
outlines by Michael Angdo. This 
picture was painted by Sebastian 
when Michael Angelo was jealous 
of Bafiieielle, and threw all his force 
into the drawing to spur on Se- 
bastian. Vasari calls it a mural 
fresco, "dipinto in olio." It was 

Sainted for the church of Sta. Maria 
ella Pace. When it was removed 
by Denon from the wall, it was 
divided into .3 parts and taken to 
Paris, where it was purchased by 
Card. Fesch. It was bought from 
his collection by Mr. Davenport' 
Bromley, from whom it was pur- 
chased by the Duke. This is only 
part of the original picture, beneath 
Langs another fragment of it, a figure 
of Jobeph, which stood in the back- 
ground; Portrait of Sebastian del 



Piombo (when 41 yrs. old), Rosto 
Fiorentino ; The Daughter of Palma 
Veochio with a lute (from the Man- 
frini GJallery at Venice), Criorgione ; 
Three heads of a fitther, mother, and 
son, alluded to by Lord ^ron in 
Beppo (from the Manfrini Gallery;, 
Giorgiont ; Christ turning the money- 
changers out of the temple (finom the 
Aldobrandini collection;, Mazzolino 
da Ferrara ; 6 Heads of a painter and 
his pupils (fix>m the ManMni Gal- 
lery), Pordenone; Portrait of Pope 
Paul III., formerly the property of 
the Altieri family, given by Card, 
Odoardo Famese to Baldassare Pa- 
luzzi, fellow - soldier of Barruccio, 
Duke of Parma, Titian; Henrietta 
Maria in her bridal-dress, and Alger- 
non, 10th Earl of Northumberland 
(over doors), Vandyke, 

The Saloon opens into the Drawing^ 
Boom (45 ft. by 22), a polygonal room, 
with a magnificent ceiling carved in 
wood, coloured and gilded ; the frieze 
is of cherubs and ornaments on a 
blue ground by Mantovard ; the chim- 
ney-piece of wiiite marble from Bome, 
supported by 2 canephorsB ; the walls 
are covered with red Bolognese satin. 

The pictures include-— St. Bruno 
(over door), Francesco Mola ; the 
Gods enjoying ttie Fruits of Earth, 
formerly in the Ludovisi Palace. This 
painting was lefc unfinislied by the 
artist at his deatli, and was completed 
by his pupil Titian. The initials 
G. B. and the date are on a tub to 
the rt of the picture — Giovanni Bel- 
Uni, Bacchus going to Ariadne after 
she was abandoned by Theseus, 
Nicholas Poussin, This picture was 
copied as a study of coloiu: by Pous- 
sin from the famous Bacchus by 
Titian in the National Grallery, and 
is mentioned by him in a letter to 
the Cavalier de Pozzi-Bidolfi. Ecce 
Homo (over door). Carlo Dolce. The 
artist, when young, painted for Lo- 
renzo del Medici — a paper with the 
artist's name and a dedication to Duke 
Lorenzo is placed on a table on which 
he rests his . right arm (frx)m the 
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Braschi Gallery), Andrea dd Sarto. 
St. Oatherine and anotlier saint, gap- 
posed to be St. Mary Magdalen, pro- 
bably the shutters of a dUptique (of 
which the centre by Perugmo hangs 
opposite), RaffaeUe. The Virgin and 
Child, with St. Anne, St. Joachim, 
St. Joseph, Sta. Maria Salome, and 
St. M. Gleophas. The names of the 
saints are in their glories — generally 
supposed to have been the centre of 
the diptych for wiiich Kaf^lle 
painted the shutters — Pemgino. The 
Crucified Saviour, with the Virgin 
and St. John standing by the Cross ; 
a replica of a picture Imown as " II 
Chriko dei Cappuchiui," left to the 
Capello Gessi in the church of La 
Madonna della Vittoria at Some, by 
the will of Card. Berlinghier Cfessi 
in 1639, and sold in 1801 to Pietro 
Gamuocini to provide for the wants 
of the church, where it was replaced 
by a copy — Guido Bent, The Holy 
Family, a copy from the RaffaeUe at 
Naples—GitiZio Bomano. A Harbour 
at sunset, painted for Pope Urban 
VIII. — Claude Lorraine, Portrait 
of Card. Antonio Barberini— Cario 
Maraiti. 

A corridor, carried out from the 
main wall upon corbels, leads from 
the vestibule to the Dining Room 
(60 ft. by 24), with a carved ceiling 
copied from the Basilica of St. 
Lorenzo at Rome. The walls are 
surrounded by femily portraits, sur- 
mounted by a frieze by Mantovani. 
The chimney-piece, from Bome, is of 
white Carrara marble, and is sup- 
ported by a nymph and a satyr. 
Beyond this a passage leads to the 
Slate Bedrooms^ with richly carved 
and gilded ceilings by Taccalozzi. 

L. of the vestibule is the approach 
to the gallery of the Chapd (looking 
W.), which is of great height, with a 
richly groined ceiling. The pave- 
ment and walls are adorned with 
medieval mosaics, in imitation of 
those in the old basilicas. 

Bt of the Middle Gate is the 
entrsmce to a magnificeni vaulted 



Kitchen, built in the style of the 
kitchens at Fontevrault, Glastonbury, 
and Durham, but of much larger size. 
It is fitted up with every possible 
modem convenience. The larders, 
fish-rooms, &c., are all on the same 
level. The dinner is carried on lifts 
to the upper st^. 

The Middle Ward contains several 
towers of great interest. First on rt. 
is the Gardener's Towers with the 
new Lion Gaie, leading to tlie gar- 
dens. Beyond is the Recorders 
Tower. Here, in a circular room, is 
the Egyptian Museum, containing a 
large collection of inscriptions, orna- 
ments, and curiosities made by tlie 
4th duke duriug his travels in 
Egypt. Among tiie more interesting 
objects are a set of carpenter's tools 
made in time of Phothmos III., found 
at Thebes in 1828 ; an obelisk from 
Memphis commemorating sacrifices 
to Osiris, Judge of the Dead, by 
Amon neith Photha ; a painter's pal- 
let, inscribed as belonging to a 
** Priestess Lady, the most gracious 
Tora;" a cohol box for colouring the 
eyes, and a large collection of seals. 

Hence a walk leads along the top 
of the outer wall, which was the 
fisivourite resort of the aged Canina 
when he visited Alnwick to inspect 
the progress of the works only a 
short time before his death. A scat 
in a niche formed by the Ravine 
Tower, is called Hotspur's Chair, from 
a tradition that Hotspur sat there to 
watch the tournaments beneath . Close 
to this was the Bloody Gap, where 
the Scots attacked the wall (choosing 
this part as the weakest) at the time 
when Prince Edward was killed. 
Beyond is the picturesque Constable's 
Tower, surmounted by a gabled tur- 
ret. Its upper story is an Armoury, 
containing a number of weapons 
ancient and modem, including bome 
ciu-ious old longbows. The dress 
worn by Sir Jolm Ross in the Arctic 
regions is preserved here. In front 
of this tower was a chapel (19 yds. 
by 7), and near it a conduit, toen- 
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tioned in Glarkson's suirey, bat boiih 
are now removed. Lost on the wall 
18 the Postern Tower, Beneath is a 
curious vault with 3 entrances, and 
a ribhed roof in great preservation. 
Hence the emissary of the Percy 
sallied forth to meet Malcolm on the 
opposite hill. The upper story con- 
tains the MuMumt eUdefiyof BrUuh 
and Boman AnUquUiea, The larger 
antiquities include a nimiber of alters 
from Bremenium; an altar to the 
litres Campestres, from Gloster Hill, 
near Amble (found 1851); a sepul- 
chral tablet of a horseman of the 
** Ala Secunda Astromm," from Ox- 
close, between Ghesters and Walwick 
Grange; a tablet from Chesterhope 
near Kisingham, in memory of "CEmu- 
leianus, who died aged 10 years;" 
sculpture of K3anph8 bathing, from 
Bremenium (1852); an altar from a 
spring at Habitancum, with the cu- 
rious inscription — 

"Somnfo pniemonitiiB miles hanc ponere 

JU8git| 

Aram quae Fabio napta est nymphis ve- 
neraDdb " — 

which is explained to mean, ** a sol- 
dier, warned by a dream, incited her 
(supply eam), who is married to Fa- 
bius, to erect this altar to the n3anphs 
to whom worship is due;*' an in- 
scribed stone from Hunnum ; an 
altar from Kisingham (found 1788) ; 
a stone inscrirod with concentric 
circles fix)m Stamfordham ; a portion 
of a Saxon cross from the site of 
Woden's Gh. at Ahunouth — ^it bears 
a representation of the Grucifixion, 
and an inscription explained as " Mae- 
redeth my work," with a date appa- 
rently of the 9th centy. ; a sepulchral 
slab fi^m St Leonard's Hospital near 
Alnwick, &c. 

Smaller antiquities include wea- 
pons from the battlefields of MilMeld, 
Flodden, &c. ; an andent bow used 
at Hedgeley Moor ; a sepulchral urn 
frx)m a cist at the mouth of the 
Goquet near Amble; the celebrated 
Gorbridge Lanx (see Bte. 14) ; the 
Iludge Gup, a bronze patera foimd 



1725 at a Boman villa at Budge in 
Wilts, bearing on its rim the names 
of '5 stations on the Boman wall ; a 
copper figure of Ghrist, from an 
enamelled crucifix, of Limoges work- 
manship, of early ISth centy., found 
at Bremenium in 1823 ; a blue glass 
amulet from Gorbridge ; an enamelled 
ornament found with a skeleton on 
Goquet Isle ; and a number of the 
ancient seals of the Perciea 

From the terrace below the Postern 
Tower is a very beautiful view of the 
park, with tibe winding Aln. 

The Gardens occupy a slope of 
rising ground to the K.E. of the 
castle, and have a large fountain at 
their foot. 

The Parks (open to the pubUc on 
Thursdays and Sundays, and almost 
always to strangers) are well worthy 
of a visit. A drive of about 6 m. 
will embrace all the principal objects 
of interest, viz. Wilnam the Lion's 
Monument, the ancient Gist, the 
Brislee Tower and Grags, Hulne 
Abbey, and Alnwick Abbey. 

WiUiam the lAmCs Monument is 
a large block of sandstone, with a 
granite slab inserted, bearing an 
inscription, near the Forest I^ge, 
marking tiie spot where that king 
was taken prisoner. He besieged 
Alnwick on his return from a raid 
into England, July 12, 1174. When 
Bernard Baliol came up with him, he 
cried, "Now we shall see who are 
good knights," but was unhorsed and 
captured. A Percy mortuary chapel 
stands in the adjoinin'g field behind 
BaiUffgate. [On a hill ^ m. 1. is 
8dby*8 Folly, a tower on a whinstone 
rock, built 1815, and near it a PiUar 
(1814) to commemorate Pitt, Nelson, 
and Washington, with "the perse- 
vering and victorious efforts of the 
Briti^ Empire by sea and land."] 

1} m. from Alnwick, taming 1. to- 
waidg the Deer Park» ia a Cdtic Cist, 
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oonsistmg of 4 rude stones for the 
aides, with another above and below. 

A beautifiil drive of 3 m. leads 
fiom the Forest Lodge, across ferny 
uplands, and through woods of beech 
and Sootdi fir, to a high craggy ter- 
race whidi looks down over the vale 
of Whittingham to the Cheviots. 
Near this is Bridee Tower, on the 
highest point of the park, a buildmg 
66 fL high, raised in 1781 by the 
then duke to commemorate the com- 
pletion of his plantations. There is a 
splendid view from its summit. On 
l&e E. is the town of Alnwick, and 
behind it the sea, with the castles 
of Warkworth, Dunstanborough, and 
Bamborongh ; on the W. the Cheviots, 
with the Teviotdale hills 40 m. dis- 
tant, and in the valley beneath Hulne 
Abbey on the river Aln. 

Hence the Lang Drive leads first 
across moorland, then through deep 
woods, and then along the bai^ of the 
Aln, which it crosses by a ferry to 
HvUne Abbey (3 m. from Alnwick). 
lUs is the earliest Carmelite mona- 
steirin the kingdom. It was founded 
by William de Vesci, 1240, who ap- 
pointed Balph Fresbum as its fint 
abbot, a Northumbrian, whom he found 
in the monastery of Mount Carmel, 
when he visited it during the Cru- 
sades. The abbey passed with Aln- 
wick into the lumas of the Percies. 
Hen. ni. was here Sept. 23, 1256; 
Ed. I., Aug. 1292, Sept. 1294, 1298 ; 
Ed. II., July 27, 1311, Aug. 1322. 

The abbey and its enc&sures are 
surrounded by a battlemented wall, 
which is entered by a picturesque 
gateway. N. is the Church (123 ft. 
by 26), remarkable for its length and 
narrowness. It retains its sedilisd and 
piscina. On the S.E. is a Vestry 
(22 by 15), with an oven for baking 
the consecrated wafer. W. are the 
doisters, E. of which is the Chapter 
House (39 by 17i). E. was the re- 
fectory (39 b^ 11}), with the Dormi' 
tory above it. S. were the Guest 
Chamber, a bath-house called the 
Fiiar'B Well, and a detached ChapeL 



The tower oi^ the W. was built, as 
the inscription over its entrance de- 
scribes, in 1489, by Sir Henry Percy, 
4th Earl of Northumberland. It 
contains some fine tapestries repre- 
senting events in the life of Constan- 
tine, from designs by Rubens. A 
sepulchral slab of one of the Forsters 
is inserted under the W. window of 
the ch. A figure of a monk in stone, 
kneeling upon the green turf amid 
the ruined walls, has been constantly 
painted and photographed. llie 
ruins are carefully preserved, and are 
shown by a Frendiwoman. 

JlmoirJc Abbey (1 m.; may be 
visited in returning to the town. 
Only the gate-tower now remains, 
beautifully situated on the edge of 
the park near the river. The abbey 
was founded 1147 by Eustace Fitz 
John, who married Beatrix, the heiress 
of the Vesds. His son William be- 
came a monk here, and was buried in 
the ch., whither the bones of the 
founder were brought from Gascony, 
1184. Another U^ Vesci instituted 
prayers in the abbey for the soul of 
lialoolm. The abbots of Alnwick 
were summoned to parliament in the 
reigns of Edward I. and U. The 
chronicle of Melrose states that the 
incorruptible foot of Simon de Mont- 
fort was preserved here, cased in a 
sQver shoe, "by the mere sight of 
which" many lame persons were 
healed. 

Close by is the Lion Bridge, over 
the Aln. 

Ih W., on the hill top, are the re- 
mains of the Norm. Chapd of 8t. 
Leonard, founded by Eustace Fitz 
John in the 12th centy. Near this, in 
a grove of trees, is Kinq Malooim'e 
Cn)M, marking the spot where he was 
killed while besieging Alnwick Castle, 
and ^ restored by his descendant Eli- 
zabeth, Duchess of Northumberland, 
1774." A green road, called the Deti- 
vfitk Drive, leads hence along wooded 
ii<^^ (pasamg on the 1. Zienmekf a 
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edifice (1846) in the upper part of 
the town, has a very heautiful E. 
window, representing " Paul preach- 
ing at Antioch," executed at Munich, 
1856, in memory of Hugh, 3rd Duke 
of Northumherland, the founder of the 
church. It has heen objected that 
this is rather a beautiful picture than 
a window, being at variance with the 
English conception of stained glass. 
In the N. aisle is the immense altar- 
tomb of the 3rd duke (d. 1846), with 
his coronetted effigy in white marble, 
by Careuj, his feet resting upon a 
huge lion. 

St. Michaets (the old parish) Church 
(138 ft. by 62; in the lower town, 
near the Castle, is a fine perpendicu- 
lar building, with a late Perp. tower, 
and a S. aisle with good Perp. win- 
dows and pinnacled buttresses. At 
the 8.E. angle is a quaint Italian 
turret. In the interior, the pillars 
are venr remarkable, their capitals 
adorned with rich rope-mouldings, 
one bearing the crescent and locket or 
** terret " of the Percys. The chancel 
was modernized in 1781 by artists 
who were at that time employed 
upon the gingerbread-Gothic decor- 
ations of the castle. It is surrounded 
by oak stalls, for the ducal family. 
The aisles of the chancel are hung 
with fragments of faded and tattered 
banners, some of which were carried 
at the fimeraLs of the 1st and 2nd 
dukes, and then set up here. At 
the E. end of the ch. are three monu- 
mental effigies, two of them cano- 
pied ; one is a male, two are females. 
At the W. end are two curious 
figures, dug up under the N. aide 
in 1816, one royal (though the head 
and crown are modem), the other a 
naked St. Sebastian (with a modem 
head) pierced with arrows. In the 
churchyard is the grave of Arch- 
deacon Singleton, who died at the 
Castle, 1842. Opposite, is a foun- 
tain, with St. Michael triumphing 
over Satan. 

Below St. Michaers is Canongaie, 
by which the monks came up from 



Alnwick Abbey. Bt. is the entrance 
of WaUcergate (probably the ancient 
Watergate), eouttiining the ruins of 
8t. Mary's CJiantry. 

Jonathan Harle, author of * Scrip- 
ture Physic,' was a minister at 
Alnwick 1693-1729, where he is 
buried, with a Latin epitaph, probably 
by Horsley the antiquary, who suc- 
ceeded him in the pulpit. 

The Freemen ofAlnwicIc are a body 
corporate by prescription, and can 
only be admitted to the privileges of 
the borough by descent, or seven 
years* service to a freeman. The 
curious ceremonies connected from 
ancient times with reception into 
the body were carried out tiU within 
the last few years. On tlie eve of St. 
Mark's Day the candidates gave in 
tlieir names and qualifications, and 
took the oath at the town-hall, after 
which they were escorted home with 
music and a procession. On the fol- 
lowing morning (April 25) the can- 
didates, armed with swords, and on 
horseback, assembled in the market- 
place, where they were joined by the 
ttailiffs of the duke. They were then 
preceded by a band of music, and 
accompanied by a long procession to 
the Freemen's Hill, 4 m. S.W., where 
they dismounted, nnd were dressed 
in white, in allusion to the word 
" candidatus." Thus attired, they 
were oompellod to plunge into the 
Freemen's .Well, a stagnant pool, 
20 yds. long, and filled for the occa- 
sion with snares and pitfalls. This 
custom, it is said, was due to the 
malice of King John, who himself 
tumbled into the pool when out hunt- 
ing, and then declared that none 
should gain the freedom of Alnwick 
without sharing his fate. After 
struggling through the pool, the can- 
ditiatos were considered to be ad- 
mitted, and resuming their usual 
dress, remounted, and made the 
circuit of the boundaries, alighting at 
every half-mile to place a stone on a 
cairn as a landmark, after which they 
raced over the town-moor, the fore- 
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most *' wiiming the boundaries," and 
obtaining the trinmphs of the day. 
In the evening they were entertained 
at the castle, and a holly-tree was 
planted before each of their doors, as 
a signal for their Mends to assemble 
and make meny with them. 

On the Sunday evening preceding 
the great July fair 2 or 4 representa- 
tives of the different townships which 
owe service to the Duke of North- 
umberland assemble at the castle, 
and then are posted to keep watch 
and ward in different parts of the 
town from dusk to mi^ight, when 
they disperse to assemble again in 
the early morning. By this service, 
^hich is amemoml of the days when 
the Scots were wont to make incur- 
sions at fair-time, the townships re- 
presented are free from paying toll 
for 12 months. 

The Higtory of Alntoick is the his- 
tory of its castle, which, from its po- 
sition as a great frontier fortress only 
30 m. from the border, was constantly 
the scene of ocmtests. At the time of 
the conquest it was the property of 
Gilbert Tyson, who was slain by the 
side of Harold, on the battle-field of 
Hastings.' The Conqueror married 
his granddaughter to Ivo de Yesci, a 
Norman noble. In the time of Bufos 
the castle underwent its first siege 
when attacked by Malcolm, king 
of Scotland. The * Chronicle of Aln- 
wick Abbey* (now in the British 
Blnsemn), describes how the gar- 
rison had given up all hope, when 
one of them named Hammond rode 
forth to the royal camp with the 
keys of the castle tied to his spear, 
as if he was come to surrender them, 
and that on Malcolm's approaching, 
he gave him a mortal wound, and 
escaped over the river at a spot long 
after called Hammond's Ford. Three 
days after Prince Edward was mor- 
tally wounded in advancing to avenge 
his other's death. 

Beatrix, daughter of Ivo de Yesd, 
married Eustace Fitz-John, friend of 
Henry I., and adherent of his daugh- 



ter Matilda. He built the earliest 
parts of the existing castle, and his 
works were continued by his son 
William de Vescl King John rested 
here Feb. 12, 1201, and again on 
April 24, 1209, when he offered an 
insult to Ijady de Vesci, which roused 
the indignation of all the northern 
barons. On Jan. 28, 1213, he again 
visited Alnwick and Warkworth, and 
a foivth time Jan. 9, 1216, but the 
barons had then burned their houses 
before he arrived. Eustace de Vesci 
fell, fighting by the side of his 
brother-in-law Alexander H. of Scot- 
land, before the walls of Barnard 
Castle, and William de Yesci, the last 
of the family, died without legiti- 
mate issue in 1297, having, by royal 
licence, enfeoffed Anthony Beck, Bp. 
of Durham, with the castle and 
barony of Alnwick in trust for his 
illegitimate son, William de Vesci, 
of Kilkenny, who was not then of 
age. The Bp., however, kept pos- 
session for himself, and at last, when 
the true owner demanded it, *^ with 
many scornful words," he sold the 
whole, on Nov. 19, 1309, to Heniy 
de Percy, a Yorkshire baron, who is 
hence styled the 1st Lord Percy (or 
the 10th if the preceding ** barons 
by tenure" are reckoned from the 
donquest). Percy, who had been 
distinguished in the Scottish wars, 
and miighted by Edward I., before 
Berwick, by this purchase laid the 
foundation of the great power of 
his fJBLmily in the north. ** Not 
more famous in arms than distin- 
guished for its alliances, the house 
of Percy stands pre-eminent for the 
number and rank of the families 
which are represented by the present 
Duke of Northumberland, whose ban- 
ner, consequently, exhibits an assem- 
blage of nearly 900 armorial ensigns ; 
among which are those of King 
Hen. VII., of several younger branches 
of the blood-royal, of the sovereign 
houses of France, Castile, Leon, and 
Scotland, and of the ducal houses of 
Normandy and Brittany, forming a 
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galaxy of heraldic honours altogether 
unparalleled." 

I)i6tinguished even among the 
Percys were, Henry, 2nd Lord Percy, 
the niend of the Black Prince, who 
fought at Halidon Hill, Neville's 
Cross, and the naval battle of Sluys, 
and is buried in Alnwick Abbey. 
— Henryt 3fd Lord Percy, fought at 
Crecy, and was long governor of 
Berwick. His first wife was Mary 
Plantagenet, daughter of the Duke 
of Lancaster, and he was thus the 
brother-in-law of John of Gaunt. 
Henry, Ath Lord Percy, was Lord- 
Mar.shal of England, and a patron 
of Wickliffe. He was created Earl 
of Northumberland by Rich. U. 
(July 16, 1377). Ho had frequent 
quarrels with his uncle, John of 
Gaunt, by whom he was accused of 
Hurrendering Berwick; but he so 
efficiently supported Boliugboke's 
cluiui to the throne that he was by 
him made High Constable, and also 
had a part of the Isle of Man. 
In 1402 he captured Douglas at 
Homildon, but soon after quarrelling 
with Hen. IV., he was defeated at 
Shrewsbury, was pardoned and re- 
stored to aU his dignities and estates, 
except the Isle of Man. Bebelling 
again, he was defeated and slain 
on Bramham Moor, P'eb. 19, 1408. 
His head was set up on London 
Bridge, and his quarters over the 
gates of London, Lincoln, Berwick, 
and Newcastle. His first wife was 
Margaret Neville, sister of the 1st 
Earl of Westmoreland, and mother of 
his 3 sons. Hotspur, Tliomas, and 
Kalph : his second wife was Matilda, 
widow of Gilbert Umfraville, Earl of 
Angus, and sister and heir of An- 
thony, Lord Lucy, who settled the 
baronies of Cockermouth, Egremont, 
Langley, and Prudhoe upon the Per- 
cys, on condition of their quartering 
tne arms of Lucy. — flenry P., eldest 
son of the 1st Earl, who received the 
name of Hotspur for the vigour with 
which he repelled Scottish incur- 
sions, when he showed liimself " the 



pattern of all virtues and martial 
prowess." He was made governor of 
Berwick, and Warden of the Marches, 
and in 1388, he encountered the 
Scots at Ottcrbum, when the £arl 
of Douglas was slain, but he was 
himself carried prisoner into Scot- 
land with his brother Ralph. To 
his valour the victory of Homildon 
Hill (1402) was chiefly due. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
mund Mortimer, Elieirl of March, and 
great-granddaughter of Edward III., 
by whom he had one son Henry, and 
one daughter, who married, (1) John, 
Lord aifibrd, and (2; Ralph Neville. 
2nd Earl of Westmoreland. Hotspur 
died before his fother, being slain at 
the battle of Shrewsbury. — Henry, 2nd 
Earl, son of Hotspur, was rescued from 
obscurity and restored to his £unily 
honours by Henry V., on the entreaty 
of his cousin, Joan Countess of West- 
moreland, whose daughter. Lady Elea- 
nor Neville, he married. Hence his 
story in the ballad of * The Hermit 
of Warkworth.' He greatly strength- 
ened Alnwick Castle, in 1424, was 
appointed General Warden of tlie 
^ttish Marches, and made two iu- 
roaiis into Scotland, in the second of 
which he was unsuccessful (144S), 
when his eldest son threw himself 
into the hands of the enemy to save 
his father. He was slain, fighting 
for Hen. VI. at the battle of St. 
Alban's (May 23, 1455), and was 
buried in St Alban's Abbey. He 
left 9 sons, including Thonioi, Lord 
Egremont, slain in the king's tent 
at the battle of Northampton, Ralph, 
slain at Hedgley Moor, and WiUiam, 
Bishop of Carlisle. After the battle 
of Towton, 500 men under Peter de 
Breze were sent to hold Alnwick for 
Queen Margaret, but it surrendered 
to the Earl of Warwick in Jan. 1464. 
— Henry, 3rd Ecai, governor of Ber- 
wick and Warden of the Marches, 
fell fighting on the Lancastrian side 
at Towton (Mareh 29, 1461), after 
which he was attainted, and his 
earldom conferred upon Jolm Ne- 
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ville. Lord Montocute, brother of 
Warwick the king-maker. — Henry, 
^th Earl, imprifioned in the Tower 
till Oct 17, 1469, when he took the 
oath of allegiance to Edward lY., 
and was restored to all his digni- 
ties. £LLb desertion of Bich. IIL on 
Bosworth Field afterwards gained him 
great £ftVour with Henir Vlt He 
was murdered by a moo (April 28, 
1489) at Coxwold, near Thirsk, for 
enforcing a tax for the war in Brit- 
tany, and is buried with his Ist wife 
(Maud, daughter of the 1st Earl of 
Pembroke), under a magnificent tomb 
in Beverley Minster. — Henry, ^Qi 
Eaai, who was commander at the 
battle of Blackheath, and was chosen 
to attend Margaret, daughter of Hen. 
VIL, on her progreas to Scotland. 
Under him the Percys attained 
their greatest magnificence. He was 
unparalleled in his hospitalities. 
** What for the richness of his cote, 
being of goldsmith's work, gar- 
nisheid with pearls and stones, and 
the costly apparell of his henx- 
men, and gallant trappers of ^eir 
horses, besides 400 tall men, well 
armed, and apparelled in his ool- 
lers, he was esteemed, both of the 
Scots and Englishmen, more like 
a prince than a subject." He was 
Warden of the whole Marches, and 
was present at the battle of Spurs. 
— Henry, 6Ui Earl, the lover of Anne 
Boleyn, who died without issue, and 
was succeeded by Thomas, son of his 
attainted brother, restored by Queen 
Mary. — Thomas, 7th Earl, who joined 
the Bising of the North, was out- 
lawed with his Countess (daughter 
of Somerset, Karl of Worcester), and 
beheaded at York Aug. 22, 1572. He 
died without male issue and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Henry, Sth 
Earl, the lover of Mary Queen of 
Scots; he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, where he was found dead in 
his bed from pistol-shots, June 21, 
1585. 

In 1670 the direct line of the 
Percies came to an end in JoBoeline, | 



1 1th Earl. His only ohUd and heiress 
Elizabeth married Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, who took the sur- 
name and arms of Percy. Her grand- 
daughter and heiress marriea Sir 
Hu^h Smithson, of Stanwick, in 
Yorkshire, who was created Earl 
Percy, and Duke of Northumberland, 
Oct. 22, 1766. 

A notice of the Percy fiimUy would 
be incomplete without especial men- 
tion of Algernon, 3rd Duke, the re- 
storer of the castle, who died Feb. 13, 
1865. ** His possessions in Northum- 
berland comprised 3000 acres of 
woodlands, 116,200 acres of wild 
pasture, grasslands, &c„ 38,900 acres 
of tillage occupations, and 4700 waste, 
sea-shore, rock, &c.— in all 162,800 
acres. Daring his occupancy, Duke 
Algernon, down to the Ist of Jan. 
1864, had expended 39,6892. in roads 
and bridges, 308,3362. in building 
cottages, £c., and 176,5822. in drain- 
age upon his vast estates. 35,203 
acres of land were thoroughly drained, 
and upwards of 1000 cottages either 
built or put into good repair. While 
improving the homesteads of his 
farmers and the cottages of his la- 
bourers, Duke Algernon expended a 
quarter of a million sterling upon 
liie Prurlhoe Tower, and other exten- 
sive works of Alnwick Castle ; and 
his great scheme of church exten- 
sion, just completed before his death, 
involved an outlay of 100,0002. He 
was very anxious, when he found his 
health failing, to complete a large 
and magnificeut scheme he had long 
contemplated, for the education of 
the children of fishermen and sea- 
men on the coast of Northumber- 
land; and it is stated that the en- 
dowment of schools in the villages 
of Whitley, Teignmouth, Percy- 
Main, and at North Shields, was 
completed shortly before his death. 
Duke Algernon built the Tyne 
Sailors' Home at a cost of upwards 
of 70002. He also esteblished life- 
boats and life-boat stations at Haux- 
ley, Tynemouth, Cullersoats, and 
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Newbiggin, and was a magnificent 
supporter of all the local charities. For 
many years of his life this Dnke took 
a lively interest in the explorations of 
the Roman wall. He also spent con- 
siderable sums of money in making 
excavations at Greaves Esh, and 
other other old British stations in 
the fastnesses of the Cheviot Hills." 
— Timet, 

Alnwick CasUe is situated on a 
height above the S. bank of the Aln, 
and, like Windsor, rises above the 
town in an imposing coronet of 
towers. Till a few years ago, in 
spite of the different periods and va- 
rious styles in which it was built, the 
general effect of the castle was poor 
and monotonous, but l^ the recent 
alterations, and l^e conslxiiction of the 
Prudlioe Tower, which rises 20 ft. 
above the rest of the building, this 
defect has been completely remedied, 
and it now presents a stately and va- 
ried outline from whatever side it is 
approached. The castle consists of a 
curtain wall, with round and square 
towers, enclosing 5 acres, divided 
into two courts, (an inner and an 
outer bailey,) and of the keep (now 
the Prudhoe Tower) in the centre, 
with a group of towers enclosing a 
courtyard 100 ft. square. The cur- 
tain-wall is of different periods, the 
earliest of that of the Yescis. 

The castle is entered from the town 
by a Chiewayt with 2 advancing 
stone turrets, precedied by a pictur- 
esque Barbican, like the gates at 
York, so that invaders could be 
hemmed in between the 2 gates, and 
then cut off by arrows. Clarkson, 
writing in 1556, states that there was 
formerly a drawbridge here over the 
fosse, but all traces of both are 
now obliterated. The gate and bar- 
bican are c. 1350, and are surmounted 
by stone figures placed upon the 
parapets to give the idea of their 
being manned, and to scare away the 
Scots. The older figures are in quiet, 
but those added in later times are in 



violent attitudes. This gateway, with 
most of the towers on the outer walls, 
was buQt by Henry Percy, 2nd Lord 
of Alnwick. It gives entrance to 
the Outer Ward or BaUium, on the 
opposite side of which are the modem 
buildings. Just within the gate on 
1. formerly stood the Exchequer, now 
destroyed. On 1., at the angle of the 
wall, is the Abbot's Tenner (30 ft. by 
40), so called because it is supposed 
to have been a refuge for the Abbot 
of Alnwick in time of warfsffe or 
danger. It is a striking and pictur- 
esque building, with stone figures on 
its parapets. Beyond this were the 
Armourers' and the Falconers* Tower, 
which were sacrificed when the Prud- 
hoe Tower was built. On rt are the 
Corner Tower and the Auditor's 
Tower, beyond which is the Middle 
Gaie-home, 3 stories in height (52 ft. 
by 30), with a projecting circular 
tower on the side next the keep. On 
the rt. of the gate is the porter's 
lodge, on the 1. a prison. 

Passing through the gate, on L is 
the Keep, forming a polygon with a 
courtyard in the centre. The tower 
on rt. of the entrance, built o. 1350, 
contains the prison, which retains its 
old bolts and rings ; in the centre of 
the floor is the entrance of the dun- 
geon. The gateway is a magnificent 
Norman arch built c. 1145. The 
two semi-octagonal towers which 
flank it were built by Henry 2nd 
Lord Percy (about 1350) ; rt is the 
Draw-vjellt which enabled the castle 
to stand its numerous sieges. It 
has a shallow-pointed arch, sunk in 
the wall 5 ft. &om the ground, and 
enclosing 3 small arches over the 
mouth, deep enough to receive the 
axle of a two-pegged wheel, by which 
the water was raised. Above is the 
figure of a saint blessing the waters. 
The -overhanging passage, projected 
on corbels, was a clever contrivance 
of Salvin, as a means of access to 
the dining-room. 

The castle was fitst modernized by 
Hugh, 1st Duke of Northumberland. 
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In hiB time (1750-1766) the chapel 
and domestic buildings in the middle 
ward were removed, the moat was 
filled up, stables built, the middle 
gateway connected with the keep 
by a wing, and a chapel constructed 
over the middle gate, with other al- 
terations. The internal decorations 
effected at this time were in the 
gingerbread-Gothic style, wholly at 
variance with the building which 
contained them, and led Wordsworth, 
writing to Sir Qeo. Beaumont (1805), 
to protest that ** a man would be sadly 
astray who should go to modernized 
Alnwick and 'its dependencies with 
his head full of the ancient Percys." 
In this state it remained till Nov. 
25, 1854, when the foundation-stone 
of the Prudhoe Tower was laid by 
the Duchess Eleanor. Detailed ex- 
periments, and consideration of 
various styles of arcjiitecture, in- 
fluenced Duke Algernon in fiivour 
of Italian palatial architecture, which 
flourished in the most turbulent times, 
under artists of the 151^ and 16th 
centuries, and induced him to decide 
upon adopting that style in his altera- 
tions. Salvin was chosen as external 
architect, and the Commendatore 
Canina, assisted by Signers Montiroli 
and Mantovani, for internal decora- 
tions. Signer P. Leone Bulletti of 
Florence was also engaged as teacher 
of carving, but in this the Alnwick 
workmen soon attained such a point 
of perfection, that when the Italian 
and ESngUsh work were submitted 
together to competent judges, that 
they might choose the work of the 
master, that executed by English 
wcH>kmen was chosen in preference 
to the Italian. 

It has been objected, that the 
interior of an Italian palace is un- 
suited to the exterior of a medisBval 
English fortress, but it must be re- 
collected that at the time of the 
alterations no ancient feature what- 
ever remained in the interior of the 
castle — ^theie was literally nothing 
to preserve. Even the towers which 



were removed when the Prudhoo 
Tower was built were not really an- 
cient, for in pulling them down a 
paper was found stating that they 
were built in 1764. 

The Grand Entrance to the Prud- 
hoe Tower is from a covered drive 
in the inner court opposite the 
draw-well. Here it will be seen that 
the interior commences with the ut- 
most simplicity, and that it increases 
in richness as you advance. 

The Staircase is 12 ft. wide ; the 
steps were brought from Bothbury 
Moor, each is a single stone 12 ft. 
long, and the landings, also single 
stones, are 12 ft. square. The walls 
are faced with coloured marbles, and 
the ceiling has mezzotints in stucco 
compartments in imitation of the 
Ix^^ia of the Vatican. 

The Staircase leads to a Vestibtde 
(30 ft. square). The pavement and 
walls are of coloured marbles. The 
ceiling is decorated with subjects from 
the ballad of • Chevy Chase.' 

Hence you outer an Ante'Boom 
(23 by 22), \mc-d with green satin. 
The ceiling is tlat, of carved wood. 
Below it is a frieze with groups of 
boys and flowers. This and the ad- 
joining rooms are now filled with pic- 
tures chiefly from the Gamttceini Golr 
lection^ formed during the revolution 
in Italy by the brothers Pietro and 
Yincenzio Camuccini. It formerly 
occupied a gallery in the Piazza 
Borghov^e, but was removed in 1651 
to the Palazzo Gaddi, whence it was 
brought to Engknd upon its pur- 
chase by the present Duke. In this 
room are : Portrait of Giulio di Me- 
dici, a copy from Baffiielle, CrivtUo Ro- 
mano; Allegory of a child decorating 
a skull with olive-boughs (indicating 
that peace is only found in the grave), 
Schidone; Ciying, laughing, and 
anger, Dosso Dosai di Ferrara ; Ado- 
ration of tiie Shepherds (the principal 
light proceeding from the fiaoe of the 
I&nt), Lanfraneo ; Judith adorning 
herself before meeting Holofemes. 
Garofalo ; Our Saviour castiu 
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Braachi Gallery), Andrea dd Sarto, 
St. Catherine and another saint, sap- 
posed to be St. Mary Magdalen, pro- 
bably the shutters of a diptique (of 
which the centre by Pemgino hangs 
opposite), RaffcuUe. The Virgin and 
GhUd, with St. Anne, St. Joachim, 
St. Joseph, Sta. Maria Scdome, and 
St. M. Cleophas. Tlie names of tlie 
saints are in their glories — generally 
supposed to have been the centre of 
the diptych for wliich Baffiielle 
painted the shutters — Perugino. The 
Crucified Saviour, with the Virgin 
and St. John standing by the Cross ; 
a replica of a picture Imown as " II 
Chriko dei Cappuchini," left to the 
Capello Gessi in the church of La 
Madonna della Vittoria at Rome, by 
the will of Card. Berlinghier Gessi 
in 1639, and sold in 1801 to Pietro 
Gamuodni to provide for the wants 
of tlie church, where it was replaced 
by a copy — Guido Rem. The Holy 
Family, a copy from the Bafi&ielle at 
Naples— Gt«2io Romano. A Harbour 
at sunset, painted for Pope Urban 
VIII. — Claude Lorraine. Portrait 
of Card. Antonio Barberini— Cario 
Maratti. 

A corridor, carried out from the 
main wall upon corbels, leads &om 
the vestibule to the IHning Room 
(60 ft. by 24), with a carved ceiling 
copied fh>m the Basilica of St. 
Lorenzo at Rome, The walls are 
surrounded by fiamily portraits, sur- 
mounted by a frieze by Mantovani. 
The chimney-piece, from Rome, is of 
white Carrara marble, and is sup- 
ported by a nymph and a satyr. 
Beyond this a passage leads to the 
iState Bedroomt, with riclily carved 
and gilded ceilings by Taccalozzi. 

L. of the vestibule is the approach 
to the gallery of the Chapd (looking 
W.), wiiich is of great height, with a 
richly groined ceiling. The pave- 
ment and walls arc adorned with 
mediflsval mosaics, in imitation of 
those in the old basilicas. 

Kt of the Middle Gate is the 
entrance to a magnificent vaulted 



Kitchen, built in the style of the 
kitchens at Fontevrault, Glastonbury, 
and Durham, but of much larger size. 
It is fitted up with every possible 
modem convenience. The larders, 
fii^-rooms, &c., are all on the same 
level. The dinner is carried on lifts 
to the upper st^. 

The Middle nard contains several 
towers of great interest. First on rt. 
is the Gardeners Tower^ with the 
new Lion Gaie^ leading to the gur- 
dens. Beyond is the Recorders 
Tower. Here, in a circular room, is 
the Egyptian Museum, containing a 
large collection of inscriptions, orna- 
ments, and curiosities made by tlie 
4th duke during his travels in 
Egypt. Among the more interesting 
objects are a set of carpenter's tools 
made in time of Phothmos III., found 
at Thebes in 1828 ; an obelisk from 
Memphis commemorating sacrifices 
to Osiris, Judge of the Dead, by 
Amon neith Photha ; a painter's pal- 
let, inscribed as belonging to a 
** Priestess Lady, the most gracious 
Tora;" a cohol box for colouring the 
eyes, and a large collection of seals. 

Hence a walk leads along tlie top 
of the outer wall, which was the 
fieivourite resort of the aged Canina 
when he visited Alnwick to inspect 
the progress of the works only a 
short time before his death. A seat 
in a niche formed by the Ravine 
Tower, is called Hotspur's Chair, from 
a tradition that Hotspur sat there to 
watch the tournaments beneath . Close 
to this was the Bloody Gap, where 
the Scots attacked the wall (choosing 
this part as the weakest) at the time 
when Prince Edward was killed. 
Beyond is the pictiu^sque Constables 
Tower, surmounted by a gabled tur- 
ret. Its upper story is an Armoury, 
containing a number of weapons 
ancient and modem, including bome 
curious old longbows. The dress 
worn by Sir John Ross in the Arctic 
regions is preserved here. In front 
of this tower was a chapel (19 yds. 
by 7), and near it a conduit, nien- 
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Earl of NOTtbamberiaiid. 
(nntaina soma Bob tapestries repre- 
fieuting evmta in the life of Conatan- 
tine, from designs by Bubens. A 
sepnlclual slab of one of the Forgters 
is Inserted under tlie W. window of 
the ch. A flgore of a monk in stone, 
kneeling upon the green tnrf amid 
the ruined walli, has been constantly 
painted and photographoi. The 
luina are carefully preserved, and are 
shown by a Frendiwoman, 

Alitmflt Abbey (1 m.) may be 
visted in retumiog to the toon. 
Only the gate-Wwer now remainB, 
beautifully situated on the edge of 
the park near the river. The abbe; 
was tbnnded 1117 by Eustace Fitz 
John, who married Beabix, the heiress 
" i Veeds. His son Willitan be- 
a monk licre, and was buried in 
the ch., whither the bones of the 
founder were brought from Qasoooy, 
1184. Another De Vcaci institated 
the ahhey for the soul of 
Icolm. The abbots of Alnwick 
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reigna of Edward I. and II. The 
chnmicle of Melrose st&tea that the 
incorruptible foot of Simon de Mont- 
[brt vras preserved hera. cased in a 
silvei shoe, " by the mere sight of 
which" many lame persona were 

Clcee by is the Lion Bridge, over 
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out the evil spirits at Capemaum, 
Garofalo, 

On 1. is the Library (55 ft. by 24). 
^th a flat carved ceiUng, sorrounded 
by bookcases in carved maple wood. 
Above are £umly portraits, hung on 
a red ground. The three fire-places 
of coloured marbles are adorned with 
busts of Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Newton. 

On rt is the Saloon, with yellow 
satin walls, and a ceiling oi^ regular 
forms, polygonal in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a freize of ornaments and 
boys on a red ground, painted at 
Borne by Montovani. The fire-place, 
fiom Home, is of white marble, sup- 
ported by figures of slaves. 

Among the pictures are : St. Fran- 
cis receiving me Stigmata, Ludovico 
Caracci ; *' If the blind lead the 
bUnd," &c, Schidone; Portrait of 
Guidobaldo n., Duke of Urbino, Ba- 
rocdo; Esther before Ahasuerus, — 
painted 1639, for the Cardinal di St. 
Ouofrio, brother to Urban VIII. 
(Malvasio says, " this picture was ex- 
hibited at Bologna, and received the 
approbation and applause of all the 
painters"), Guercino; Burial of St. 
Stephen, Caravaggio ; The Saluta- 
tion of the Vugin, a magnificent 
work (^ S^HUtian del Piombot the 
outlines by Michad Angelo. Tliis 
picture was painted by Sebastian 
when Michael Angelo was jealous 
of BafiiEUBlle, and tm^w all his force 
into the drawing to spur on Se- 
bastian. Yasari calls it a mural 
fresco, **dipinto in olio." It was 

Sainted for the church of Sta. Maria 
ella Pace. When it was removed 
by Denon from the wall, it was 
divided into 3 parts and taken to 
Paris, where it was purchased by 
Card. Fesch. It was bought from 
his collection by Mr. Davenport' 
Bromley, from whom it was pur- 
chased by the Duke. This is only 
Dart of the original picture, beneath 
Langs another fragment of it, a figure 
of Joaeph, which stood in llie back- 
ground; Portrait of Sebastian del 



Piombo (when 41 yrs. old). Rosso 
Fioremtino; The Daughter of Palma 
Yeochio with a lute (from the Man- 
frini Gallery at Yeniee), Giorgione ; 
Three heads of a fia,ther, mother, and 
son, alluded to by Lord Byron in 
Beppo (from the Manfrini Gallery;, 
Giorgione ; Christ turning the money- 
changers out of the temple (from the 
Aldobrandini collection;, MazzoUno 
da Ferrara ; 6 Heads of a painter and 
his pupils (&om the MaiiMni Gal- 
lery), Pordenone; Portrait of Pope 
Paul III., formerly the property of 
the Altieri family, given by Card. 
Odoardo Famese to Baldassare Pa- 
luzzi, fellow - soldier of Barruccio, 
Duke of Parma, Titian; Henrietta 
Maria in her bridal-dress, and Alger- 
non, 10th Earl of Northumberland 
(over doors), Vandyke, 

The Saloon opens into the Drawing- 
Room (45 ft. by 22), a polygonal room, 
with a magnificent ceiling carved in 
wood, coloured and gilded ; the Meze 
is of cherubs and ornaments on a 
blue ground by Maniovani ; the chim- 
ney-pieoe of wiiite marble from Borne, 
supported by 2 canephorsB ; the walls 
are covered with red Bolognese satin. 

The pictures include— -St. Bruno 
(over door), Francesco Mola ; the 
Gods enjoying tiie Fruits of Earth, 
formerly in the Ludovisi Palace. This 
painting was lefc unfinislied by the 
artist at his death, and was completed 
by his pupil Titian. The initials 
G. B. and the date are on a tub to 
the rt. of the picture — Giovanni Bel- 
lini, Bacchus going to Ariadne after 
she was abandoned by Theseus, 
Nicfiolas Poussin. This picture was 
copied as a study of coloiu: by Pous- 
sin from the famous Bacchus by 
Titian in the National Gallery, and 
is mentioned by him in a letter to 
the Cavalier de Pozzi-Bidolfi. Ecco 
Homo (over door). Carlo Dolce. The 
artist, when young, painted for Lo- 
renzo del Medici — a paper with the 
artist's name and a dedication to Duko 
Lorenzo is placed on a table on which 
he rests his right arm (from the 
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Braschi GhUlery), Andrea dd Sarto. 
St Gathetine and another saint, sap- 
posed to be 8t. Mary Magdalen, pro- 
bably the abutters of a Sptiqne (of 
which the centre by Pemgino bangs 
opposite), Baffadk, The Yirgpui and 
Child, with St. Anne, St Joachim, 
St Joseph, Sta. Maria Scdome, and 
St M. Gleophas. The names of tlie 
saints are in their glories — generally 
supposed to have been the centre of 
the diptych for wliich Rafi^Ue 
painted the shutters — Perugino, The 
Grndfied Saviour, with the Virgin 
and St John standing by the Cross ; 
a replica of a picture Imown as ** II 
ChrJsto dei Oappuchiui,** left to the 
Capello Gessi in the church of La 
Madonna della Yittoria at Rome, by 
the will of Card. Berlinghier Gessi 
in 1639, and sold in 1801 to Pietro 
Camuocim to provide for the wants 
of the church, where it was replaced 
by a copy— (rtttdo Bern, The Holy 
Family, a copy from the Raf&elle at 
Naples-— (rtt^M) Romano. A Harbour 
at sunset, painted for Pope Urban 
Vin. — Claude Lorraine. Portrait 
of Card. Antonio Barberini— Carto 
Maratti. 

A corridor, carried out from the 
main wall upon corbels, leads from 
the vestibule to the Dining Room 
(60 ft. by 24), with a carved ceiling 
copied from the Basilica of St. 
Lorenzo at Rome. The walls are 
surrounded by fiunily portraits, sur- 
mounted by a frieze by Mantovani. 
The chimney-piece, from Rome, is of 
white Carrara marble, and is sup- 
ported by a nymph and a satyr. 
Beyond this a passage leads to the 
State Bedroome, with richly carved 
and gilded ceilings by Taccalozzi. 

L. of the vestibule is the approach 
to the gallery of the Chapd (looking 
W.), wiiich is of great height, with a 
richly groined ceiling. The pave- 
ment and walls are adorned with 
mediaeval mosaics, in imitation of 
those in the old basilicas. 

Rt of the Middle Gate is the 
entrance to a magnificent vaulted 



Kitdien, built in the style of the 
kitchens at Fontevrault, Glastonbury, 
and Durham, but of much larger size. 
It is fitted up with every possible 
modem convenience. The larders, 
fish-rooms, &c., are all on the same 
level. The dinner is carried on lifts 
to the upper stm^. 

The Middle Ward contains several 
towers of great interest. First on rt. 
is the Gardener's Tower, with the 
new Lion Gate, leading to the gar- 
dens. Beyond is the Recorder a 
Tower. Here, in a circular room, is 
the Egyptian Museum, containing a 
large collection of inscriptions, orna- 
ments, and curiosities made bv the 
4th duke duriug his travels in 
Egypt. Among the more interesting 
objects are a set of carpenter's tools 
made in time of Phothmos HI., found 
at Thebes in 1828 ; an obelisk from 
Memphis commemorating sacrifices 
to Osiris, Judge of the Dead, by 
Amon neith Photha ; a painter's pal- 
let, inscribed as belonging to a 
** Priestess Lady, the most gracious 
Tora ;" a cohol box for colouring the 
eyes, and a large collection of seals. 

Hence a waUc leads along the top 
of the outer wall, which was the 
fietvourite resort of the aged Canina 
when he visited Alnwick to inspect 
the progress of the works only a 
short time before his deatii. A seat 
in a niche formed by the Ravine 
Tower, is called Hotspur's Chair y from 
a tradition tliat Hotspur sat there to 
watch the tournaments beneath. Close 
to this was the Bloody Gap, where 
the Scots attacked the wall (choosing 
this part as the weakest) at the time 
when Prince Edward was killed. 
Beyond is the picturesque Constable a 
Tower, surmounted by a gabled tur- 
ret. Its upper story is an Armoury, 
containing a number of weapons 
ancient and modem, includiug bome 
ciu-ious old longbows. The dress 
worn by Sir Jolm Ross in the Arctic 
regions is preserved here. In front 
of this tower was a chapel (19 yds. 
by 7), and near it a conduit, Inen- 
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tioned in Clarkson's survey, bat both 
are now removed. Last on the wall 
is the Postern Tower, Beneath is a 
curious vault with 3 entrances, and 
a ribbed roof in great preservation. 
Hence the emissary of the Percy 
sallied forth to meet Malcolm on the 
opposite hill. The upper stoiy con- 
tains the Mtueum, eliefiyof JSrUuh 
and Roman AnHquUiet, The larger 
antiquities include a number of altars 
from Bremenium; an altar to the 
Matres Gampestres, from Gloster Hill, 
near Amble (found 1851); a sepul- 
chral tablet of a horseman of the 
** Ala Secunda Astrorum," from Ox- 
close, between Cheaters and Walwick 
Grange; a tablet from Ghesterhope 
near Bisingham, in memory of **CEmu- 
leianus, who died aged 10 years ;" 
sculptme of Nymph^ bathing, from 
Bremenium (1852) ; an altar from a 
spring at Habitancum, with the cu- 
rious inscription — 

"Somnio praemonitUB miles hanc ponere 
jussit, 
Aram quae Fabio nupta est nymphis ve- 
nerandis " — 

which is explained to mean, " a sol- 
dier, warned by a dream, incited her 
(supply earn), who is married to Fa- 
oius, to erect this altar to the nymphs 
to whom worship is due;" an in- 
scribed stone from Hunnum ; an 
altar from Kisingham (found 1788) ; 
a stone inscri1»d with concentric 
circles from Stamfordham ; a portion 
of a Saxon cross from the site of 
Woden's Ch. at Ahunouth — ^it bears 
a representation of the Crucifixion, 
and an inscription explained as ** Mad- 
redeth my work," with a date appa- 
rently of the 9th centy. ; a sepuldiral 
slab from St. Leonard s Hospital near 
Alnwick, &c. 

Smaller antiquities include wea- 
pons from the battlefields of Millfield, 
Flodden, &c. ; an andent bow used 
at Hedgeley Moor ; a sepulchral urn 
from a cist at the mouth of the 
Coquet near Amble; the celebrated 
Corbridge Lanx (see Bte. 14) ; the 
Budge Cup, a bronze patera foimd 



1725 at a Boman villa at Budge in 
Wilts, bearing on its rim the names 
of '5 stations on the Boman wall ; a 
copper figure of Christ, from, an 
enamelled crucifix, of Limoges w<n>k- 
manship, of early 13th centy., found 
at Bremenium in 1823 ; a blue glass 
amulet from Corbridge ; an enamelled 
ornament found with a skeleton on 
Coq[uet Isle; and a number ci the 
ancient seals of the Peroies. 

From the terrace below the Postern 
Tower is a very beautiful view of tlie 
park, with i^e winding Aln. 

The Gardens occupy a slope of 
rising ground to the N.E. of the 
castle, and have a large fountain at 
their foot. 

The Parks (open to the public on 
Thursdays and Sundays, and almost 
always to strangers) are well worthy 
of a visit. A drive of about 6 m. 
will embrace all the principal objects 
of interest, viz. William the Lion's 
Moniunent, the andent Cist, the 
Brislee Tower and Crags, Hulne 
Abbey, and Alnwick Abbey. 

WiUiam the Lion's Monument is 
a large block of sandstone, with a 
granite slab inserted, bearing an 
inscription, near the Forest I^ge, 
marking the spot where that king 
was taken prisoner. He besieged 
Alnwick on his return from a raid 
into England, July 12, 1174. When 
Bernard Baliol came up with him, he 
cried, "Now we shall see who are 
good knights," but was unhorsed and 
captured. A Percy mortuary chapel 
stands in the adjoining field behind 
BaiUffgate. [On a hill ^ m. 1. is 
SeXby's Folly, a tower on a whinstone 
rock, built 1815, and near it a Pillar 
(1814) to commemorate Pitt, Nelson, 
and Washington, with "the perse- 
vering and victorious efforts of the 
Briti^ Empire by sea and land."] 

1} m. from Alnwick, taming 1. to- 
waxds the Deer Park, is a deUic Cist, 
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consisting of 4 nule stones for the 
aides, wi& another above and below. 

A beautiful drive of 3 m. leads 
fifom the Forest Lodge, across ferny 
uplands, and through woods of beech 
and Scotch fir, to a high craggy ter- 
laoe which looks down over the vale 
of Whittingham to the Cheviots. 
Near this is Bridee Tower, on the 
highest point of the park, a building 
66 ft. high, raised in 1781 by the 
then duke to commemorate the com- 
pletion of his plantations. There is a 
splendid view from its summit. On 
the E. is the town of Alnwick, and 
behind it the sea, with the casties 
of Warkworth, Dunstanborou^h, and 
Bamborough ; ob. the W. the cSieviots, 
with the Teviotdale hills 40 m. dis- 
tant, and in the valley beneath Hulne 
Abbey on the river Aln. 

Hence the Long Drive leads first 
across moorland, then through deep 
woods, and then along the bank of the 
Aln, which it crosses by a ferry to 
Hubie Abbey (3 m. from Alnwick). 
This is the earliest Carmelite mona- 
stery in the kingdom. It was founded 
by William de Vesci, 1240, who ap- 
pointed Balph Fresbum as its fiist 
abbot, a Nortliumbrian, whom he found 
in the monastery of Mount Carmel, 
when he visited it during the Cru- 
sades. The abbey passed with Aln- 
wick into the haada of the Perdes. 
Hen. ni. was here Sept. 23, 1256; 
Ed. L, Aug. 1292, Sept. 1294, 1298 ; 
Ed. n., July 27, 1311, Aug. 1322. 

The abbey and its enclosures are 
surrounded by a battlanented wall, 
which is entered by a picturesque 
gateway. N. is the Church (123 ft. 
by 26), remarkable for its length and 
narrowness. It retains its sediliad and 
piscina. On the S.E. is a Vestry 
(22 by 15), with an oven for baking 
tiie consecrated wafer. W. are the 
cloisters, E. of which is the Chapter 
House (39 by 17i). E. was the re- 
fectory (39 b^ 11}), with the Dormi' 
tory above it. 8. were the Guest 
Chamber, a bath-house called tiie 
Friar's Well, and a detached ChapeL 



The tower oijj the W. was built, as 
the inscription over its entrance de- 
scribes, in 1489, by Sir Henry Percy, 
4th Earl of Northumberland. It 
contains 8(»ne fine tapestries repre- 
senting events in the life of Constan- 
tine, m>m designs by Bubens. A 
sepulchral slab of one of the Forsters 
is inserted under the W. window of 
the ch. A figure of a monk in stone, 
kneeling upon the green turf amid 
the ruined walls, has been oonstantiy 
painted and photographed. "Die 
ruins are carefully preserved, and are 
shown by a Frendiwomau. 

Alnwick Abbey (1 m.; may be 
visited in returning to the town. 
Only the gate-tower now remains, 
beautifully situated on the edge of 
the park near the river. The abbey 
was founded 1147 by Eustace Fitz 
John, who married Beatrix, the heiress 
of the Vescis. His son William be- 
came a monk here, and was buried in 
the ch., whither the bones of the 
founder were brought from Gasoony, 
1184. Another Ite Vesci instituted 
prayers in the abbey for the soul of 
Malcolm. The abbots of Alnwick 
were summoned to parliament in the 
reigns of Edward I. and H. The 
chronicle of Melrose states that tiie 
incorruptible foot of Simon de Mont- 
fort was preserved here, cased in a 
silver shoe, "by the mere sight of 
which" many lame persons were 
healed. 

Close by is the Idon Bridge, over 
the Aln. 

li W., on the hill top, are the re- 
mains of the Norm. Chapel of St. 
Leonard, founded by Eustace Fitz 
John in the 12th centy. Near this, in 
a grove of trees, is King Malcolm'e 
Crogg, marking the spot where he was 
killed while besieging Alnwick Castle, 
and ** restored by his descendant Eli- 
zabeth, Duchess of Northumberland, 
1774.'* A green road, called the Den- 
wick Drive, leads hence along wooded 
ridges (passmg on the 1. Denwick, a 
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" Te holy towers that shade the wave*wom 
steep, 
lioag may ye rear yoar aged brows sublime. 
Though, hnnylng silent bv, relentless Time 
Assail you, and the winter whirlwinds sweep ! 
For, far from grandeur's blazing crowded halls. 
Here Charity hath fix'd her chosen seat^ 
Oft list'ning tearful when the wild wtaids 
beat 
With hollow bodings nnmd yon ancient walls : 
And Pity at the dark and stormy hour 

Of midnight, when the moon Is hid on high. 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower. 

And turns her ear to each expiring cry ; 
Blest if her aid some fainting wretch might 

save. 
And snatch him cold and speechless fix>m the 
grave." 

On the 6. the caatle is approached 
hy a carriage - drive, which winds 
round the edge of the hill ; on the 
N.W. hy a flight of steps which 
leads through a postern gate in the 
wall. The main entrance is a gate- 
way, flanked by 2 round towers, and 
formerly approached by a drawbridge. 
Within the first bailey is a second 
gateway, defended by a portcullis. 
Here the road winds tiirough a deep 
cleft, partly of masonry, partly hewn 
out of the rock, and a massive round 
tower commands the pass. The inner 
bailey is a large level area on the 
hill-top, which is surrounded by 
buildings devoted to the charity. The 
N. side is occupied by the Keep, a 
massive square tower, with a oold 
projecting pediment, somewhat re- 
sembling the White Tower in the 
Tower of London, and the keep of 
Dover Castle. It is built of small 
blocks of stone, hewn from a quarry 
at North Sunderland, and was pro- 
bably commenced by Earl Mowbray, 
who held the castle in the time of 
Rufus, though it was not finished till 
the time of Henry II. The walls to 
the front are 11 ft. thick, the others 
only 9. The original roof was no 
, higher than the top of the 2nd story, 
but it has been raised. Originally 
there were no chimneys, the oiJy fire- 
place being a grate in a large room, 
believed to be the guardroom, where 
some stones in the middle of the floor 
^ burnt red. The tower, which is at 



present chi^y used ns the residence 
of the trustees, is entered by a nar- 
row round-headed doorway. In the 
large vaulted room on the ground- 
floor are various reUcs of shipwrecks. 
Here also is the mouth of the draw- 
well, discovered in Dec. 1770, having 
been lost for many years. It is of 
great antiquity, being mentioned by 
Hoveden (temp. Henry H.) as **a 
well of clear and sweet watCT." 
It is 145 ft. deep, cut through the 
solid rock, of which 75 ft. is hard 
whinstone. There is a similar well 
at Beeston Gastle in Cheshire. A 
room on the first floor is called the 
Court Boom, and contains several large 
pieces of tapestry, representing the 
history of Justinian, and brought 
from the deanery at Bipon. Here 
I also are portraits of Lord Crewe and 
his 2nd wife Dorothy Forster ; of 
Archdeacon Sharp relieving a ship- 
wrecked sailor ; and of Sir George 
Wheler, who was one of the trustees. 
The lower walls are hung with cu- 
rious old prints. One of these repre- 
sents the delivery of the Creweian Ora- 
tion at Oxford. A quantity of weapons 
are preserved in the adjoining apart- 
ment. On the 2nd floor is the Li- 
brary, founded by Archdeacon Sharp 
in 1778. It contains a valuable ool- | 
lection of theological, topographical, [ 
and historical works, with many cu- 
rious pamphlets and tracts. Among 
its curiosities is a remarkable illus- 
trated missal brought hither from 
Sarum. The passages in l^e upper 
part of the keep are narrow gulleys 
m the thickness of tiie wall, just wide 
and high enough for one (not very 
large) person to pass. The view from 
the windows is both extensive and 
remarkable. Below the Fame islands 
are spread like a map ; on 1., the castle 
of Lmdisfame and the green ridge of 
Holy Island rise against the faint 
outline of the Scottish hills; onrt.,be- 
vond the headland of North Sunder- 
land, with its fleets of herring-boats, 
are the cavemed clifiEs of Dunstan- 
borough, beyond which a succession 
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of prtnuontories and bays lead the eye 
to Tynemouth, with its ruined priory 
and castle. This view is especially 
striking in clear but stormy weather, 
when me whole of tiie islands app^ 
to be enveloped in white foam, while 
wrecks sometimes add a painfiil in- 
terest to the scene. A rough sea is 
often seen carried tip to a great 
height in a natural fountain, through 
the rock called the Chum, on we 
House-Island. 

The outworks of the castle are of 
inferior masonry to the keep, being 
constructed of coarse whinstone, 
taken from the rock itself. At the 
S.E. angle of the area are the remains 
of J*it Petei's Chapel, which were dis- 
covered in 1773, on the removal of the 
sand, under which they had been long 
buried. The chancel, 36 ft. long and 
20 ft. broad, ends in a semicircular 
apse, in the centre of which stood the 
altar. At the N. point of the rock is 
the castle windmill. 

Nothing is left to attest the magni- 
ficence of the royal town or borough 
which formerly lay under the castle- 
walls, and which had attained such a 
size during the reign of Edward I., 
that it returned two members to the 
Parliament held at Westminster in 
Nov. 1295, and afterwards (temp. Ed. 
m.) contributed a ship to the siege 
of Calais. The VtOaae of Bamho- 
rough, of 403 Inhab., which lies to the 
W. of the castle-rock, contains two 
Inns. The Crewe Arms is exceed- 
ingly comfortable and reasonable, and 
is much frequented during the sum- 
mer. The Vcutle is also a tolerable 
inn. The village-street ends in a 
grove of trees, with a fountain at 
its angle : beyond is the Oastle 
Garden. Rt. is the Church, dedicated 
to St. Aidan, who died here in a little 
monastic chamber attached to the W. 
wall of tiie original Saxon Ch. Henry 
I. granted the Gh. of Bamborough 
to Augustine Friars from Nostell, 
near Pontefract, who formed a colony 
here. The present building is a 
fine cruciform edifice, with a W. 



tower, opening upon the nave and 
aisles by three arches. A monu- 
ment by Chantrey commemorates the 
Sharp fiunily. The E. E. chancel 
is of unusual length and beauly. It 
is surrounded by an arcade of lancet 
arches, springing from shafts, the alter- 
nate arches being pierced as windows^ 
which are trefoiled. One E. window 
is a triple lancet. These windows 
have been filled (during the recent 
restoration of the church) with ex- 
cellent stained glass, which gives a 
sombre and picturesque efiect to the 
building. On either side of the altar 
is a piscina. There are also 3 se- 
dilia, and a cross-legeed effigy in 
armour, popularlv called Sir Lancelot 
du Lake. In the S. wall is a re- 
markable hagioscope, formed by a 
square aperture filled with pierced 
stone panelling. The chancel has 
been fitted up with oak stallwork. 
Here is a touching monument, erected 
in 1711, by Dorothy, Lady Crewe, 
daughter of Sir William Forster, to 
the memory of her " dear brothers, 
William, John, and Ferdinand, as 
the last respect that could be paid 
them, for their true afiection to the 
churdi, the monarchy, their country, 
and their sister." Beneath is an E. 
E. ciypt, consisting of two chambers. 
The &^t is highly finished, with a 
groined roof. In the S. wall is a 
bason for holy water, at the E. end 
are two pointed windows, and on 
the S. a large doorway. This was 
probably the place where the dead of 
the adjoining monastery were laid 
before interment. On a rude stone 
shelf, lying N. and E., are the coffins 
of the Foisters, viz., William Forster, 
d. 1700 ; Fernando Forster, d. 1701 ; 
Gen. Thomas Forster, d. 1738 ; Doro- 
thea Forster, d. 1739 ; B. Forster of 
Adderston, d. 1765. 

The Fernando Forster who is 
buried here was dining on Aug. 22, 
1701, with some friends at the Black 
Horse Inn in Newgate Street, New- 
castle, when John Fenwiok of Bock, 
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who had long had an enmity againfit 
him, came in and challenged him. 
Forster followed Fenwidc into the 
street, as &r as **the White Gross,'* 
where they hoth drew their swords, 
bat Forster s foot slipped and he 
fell, when his adversary stabbed 
him through the heart, while he 
was lying on the ground. Fenwick 
was taken, and was executed on that 
very spot on the following 25th of 
September, the town gates being 
shut at the time for fear of a rescue 
from the people of the north, with 
whom the name of Fenwick was 
held in great honour. Mrs. Fen- 
wick was in court during the trial, 
and when her husband was con- 
demned, she threw herself at the 
judge's feet, begging for his life. 
The judge raised her up, saying, 
" Madam, I feel for you, but it cannot 
be granted ; we are not to have our 
Members of Parliament murdered 
in our streets imnoticed.*' 

The General Forster who is buried 
here was delivered from prison, when 
condemned to death, by his sister 
Dorothy, now lying by his side. 
She rode to London, behind an Ad- 
derstone blacksmith, in the cha- 
racter of a servant, and procuring an 
impression of the prison key, libe- 
rated her brother, like Madame La- 
valette, remaining in his place. On 
his grave-stone are two oates, 1715, 
1738. The second has reference to 
his real burial, the first to a false 
burial, when his sister gave out his 
death after his escape from prison. 
The clergyman refused to perform 
the service over the second cofSn, 
till the first coffin was examined, 
when it was found to be empty. 

In the Churchyard is the beautiful 
monument of Grace Darling, who 
saved the shipwrecked crew of the 
' Forfarshire,' see p. 216. Her sleep- 
ing figtire lies under a Grothic canopy, 
backed by the blue waves, and within 
sight oftne scene of her heroism. An 
oar rests upon her shoulder. ** Her 



musical name is the burden of a 
beautiful story of that love of man 
wMch is the love of Christ, translated 
into human language and deeds." 
Her fiftther, who helped her to reach 
the wreck (when other ooasfcmen re- 
fused the risk), saying, * The wench 
shall hae her wull,' survived her till 
his 84th year, and now rests bv her 
sida '^ »)mewh6re on the Northum- 
berland coast, and the nearer to the 
world-known rocks the better, there 
ought to be a monument to this ex- 
tinct, but glorious fiEunily; it should 
be a land-mark and a sea-beacon, so 
that the lesson of a girl who practised 
the Christianity that bishops preach 
may be read day and night." Near the 
tomb of Grace Darling, a broken 
column commemorates the Bev. G. 
Morell Mackenzie, who, when the 
' Pegasus ' struck on the Goldstone, 
in July, 1843, gathered the pas- 
sengers around him on deck, and 
prayed aloud with unfaltering voice 
as the vessel slowly sank, till the 
last drowning prayers were stifled 
by the waves. 

Beyond the Ch., on rt., is the old 
manor-house of the Forsters, now a 
farm-house. Traces of tlie monastic 
buildings of the Augustine Friary 
may be seen in a ruined wall, near 
the entrance of the village from 
Belford. No traces remain of the 
Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, or 
of ttie Monastery of Preaching Friars, 
founded by Henry III. and mentioned 
by Leland as " a fair college." 

The prosperity of Bamborough has 
been chiefly due to the constant resi- 
dence of one or other of the trustees 
at the C^tle, whese they devoted 
themselves to the surveillance of its 
numerous charities, and to a life of 
active munificence. Since the banish- 
ment of the trustees by the inter- 
ference of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which has turned them out 
of the tower especially furnished and 
bequeathed for the purpose by Arch- 
deacon Sharp, Bamborough has 
I visibly declin^, 
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A pleasant walk may be obtained 
on the N.W. of the village, by as- 
cending tiie BucUe HHU, wild rocky 
uplands, partially covered wilii fern, 
and poflseaaing a fine view of the 
caatle, which is seen grandly relieved 
against the sea, with the Famelslands 
behind it. Beyond the hiUs are 
Wamham FUiU^ or BudleBay, famous 
for cockles, and running up for 2^ m. 
inland. Here the little river Wamt 
or Waren, enters the sea. The stream 
may be forded by carriages at low 
water (for Holy Island, 4 m. distant, 
across the Law) as long as a strip of 
sand is viidble in the centre of the 
ford. It is a wild drive across the 
broad sands, strewn with blackened 
fragments of wrecks, and backed by 
the angular dark purple hills, called 
the Kyloes. 

Descending to the shore, the pe- 
destrian may return by the North 
Bocks — the point usually chosen by 
artists in their views of Bamborough, 
for the sake of the rich foreground 
of rock, half-covered by sea-weed, 
beyond which tlie castle is seen 
towering abruptly over the yellow 
sands. Hence a walk leads along 
the links (sandhills near the sea 
shore) to the village. Hounds- 
tongue {Cynoglosgum officinale) and 
Henbane {Hyoseyamus niger) grow 
here, on the sand hills, in great 
abundance. 

" On hills of dost the henlNine's faded green. 
And pencilled flower of sickly scent, is seen." 

3 m. S.W. of Bamborough, near a 
farm which bears the strange name 
of •• Glower o*er him" are the Spin- 
dleston MUU, celebrated in ancient 
tradition and in the ballad of 
'*the Laidlej-Worm of Spindleston 
Heugh,*' which was written by Dun- 
can Frazier, the mountain bard of 
Cheviot. The storytells that Princess 
Margaret, daughter of a king who 
lived in Bamborough Castle, was, by 
the power of her wicked stepmother, 
changed into a *' Laidley-Worm," so 
to remain till her brother, "the 



Childy Wynd," should come back 
from foreign parts to restore her — 

*' For seven miles east, and seven miles west, 
And seven miles north and south. 
No blade of grass or com could grow. 
So venomous was her month. 

The milk of seven stately cows, 

(It was costly her to keep). 
Was brou^t her daily, which she drank 

Before die went to sleep. 

At this day may be seen the cave. 

Which held her folded up, 
And the stone trough, the very same 

Out of which she did sup. 

Word went east, and word went west, 
And word is gone over the sea. 

That a Laidley worm in Spindleston-Ueugh 
Would ruin the Morth Country." 

Thus at length word reached the 
Childy Wynd, who immediately fore- 
boding misfortune to his sister, bade 
his 33 merry men build a ship with 
masts of the rowan tree — 

" They went on board ; the wind with speed 
Blew them along Uie deep ; 
At length they spied a huge square tower 
On a rock high and steep. 

The sea was smooth, the weather dear, 
When they approached nlgher ; 

King Ida's castle well they knew, 
Aud the banks of Bambroughshire." 

Then the queen, looking out of 
her bower window, saw the gallant 
ship approaching, and sent her witch- 
wives to destrov it, but they came 
back sorrowful, having no power be- 
cause of the charmed rowan (moun- 
tain-ash) wood. A boat manned 
with armed men met with no better 
success, and the Childy Wynd landed 
safely on Budle Sands, where, upon 
meeting the Worm — 

" He sheathed his sword, and bent his bow, 
And gave her kisses three; 
She crept into a hole a worm. 
And stepped out a ladye." 

Then he wrapped her in his mantle, 
and they hastened to Bamborough 
Castle, where the queen grew p^e 
on the approach of Childy Wynd, 
who cried, 

** Woe be to thee, thou wicked witch. 
An ill death mayst thou dee ; 
As thou my sister hast lik'ned. 
So lik'ned shalt thon be. 

l3 
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I will tnm yoQ fnio a toad. 
That on the ground doth wend ; 

And won, won.thoa shall never be, 
Till this world have an end. 

Now on the sand, near Ida's tower. 

She crawls a loathsome toad, 
And venom spits on every maid 

She meets upon her road. 

The virgins all of Bambrongh town 
Will swear that they have seen 

This spiteful toad of monstrous size, 
Wliilst walking they have been. 

All folks believe within the shire 

This story to be true. 
And they all run to Spindleston, 

The cave and trough to view." 

It is a wild and beautiful spot 
with a fine view towards the Ohe- 
yiots. The cave and trough were 
shown at Spindleston till within the 
last few years, but have lately been 
destroyed in making a quarry. An 
isolated pillar, called the Bridle 
Bock, stands out from the edge of 
the cliffy over which tradition says 
that the Ohilde threw the bridle 
of his horse when he went to meet 
the worm. On the hill-top are re- 
mains both of a Boman and of a 
Danish camp. The hills are said to 
be haunted by " the Wandering Shep- 
herdess," a lady who followed sheep 
on these hills, haying abandoned rank 
and w^th after the death of her 
lover. 

Belford Stat, 1. 1 m. Bdford {Inn, 
Bell), a small market-town of 1067 
inhab. Belford HdU (Rev. J. Dixon 
Clarke) is a fine modem mansion, 
bmlt from . the designs of Paine, 
Near the town on the " Chapd HiU** 
are the ruins of an old chapel. The 
wild pink {Dianthus deUaides) is 
found here. 

1 m. S.W., at Outchester, are re- 
mains of a square Boman camp, with 
a wide fosse and double rampart. 

1. It is a drive of 12 m. &om Bel- 
ford to Chillingham. From the hills 
behind Belford is a fine view looking 
down over the moorlands to the Che- 
viots. 

rt. 4 m., is Bamborough Castle, by 
'*. pleasant drive, skirting Wamham 



Bay and descending upon the castle 
from the Budle WHa. Carriages for 
Chillingham or Bamborough should 
be ordered beforehand from the Bell. 

[There is a road fix)m Belford to 
Holy Island (5^ m. distant), which 
turns N. at ^ m. from the town, 
and passes through the villa^ of 
Elwi(^. Hence, it strikes along the 
links to the sea-shore, where, when 
the tide is out, the curve of IJie bay 
may be avoided by making direct for 
the two tall beacons at the end of the 
Law, which mark the entrance to the 
harbour of Holy Island. 

The Law is a long, low tongue of 
land, separated from the mainland at 
high-water by a narrow strait. At 
the end of it, near the Beacons, is a 
stable for horses, and a ferry-boat to 
the island across the further strait, 
which is i m. across and always deep 
water, lie harbour, though diflacult 
of access, is often resorted to by 
colliers. It will be well, before start- 
ing, to make an agreement, that your 
boatman should return to bring you 
back, as the boatmen of Holy Island 
are proverbially extortionate, and will 
take advantage of your forlorn posi- 
tion. 48. is sufficient for the ferry- 
man in going and returning.] 

Leaving Belford, the basaltic range 
is seen on the rt. ; on 1. are tiie 
Kyhe Hills, remarkable for their 
plants. The rare Linnsea horealis, 
(two-flowered LinnsBa), and Conval- 
lariapolygonatum (Angular Solomon's 
Seal), are found here. Also the rare 
ferns Asplenium Germanicumy Cy- 
iiropteris fragility and Hymenophyl- 
lum TufUmdgense, 

The view from the Kyloe Hills 
extends as far as the Bass Bock. 

Near this is Grizzy's Clump, where 
the heroic Grizel, daughter of Sir 
John Cochrane (who was sentenced 
to death for rebellion against James 
II.), being dressed as a man, robbed 
the mail of the warrant for her father's 
execution, and thus obtained a re- 
spite of 14 days, which was used by 
uis friends in obtaining his pardon. 
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■* The warlocks are dandng threesome reels, 

On Goswick's haunted links, 
The red fire shoots by Ladythome, 

And Tarn wi' the lanthom fa's and sinks ; 
On Kyloe's HUls there's awfa' sounds, 
Bat they frighted not Gochrane's Qrixzy. 

The moonbeams shot from the troubled dcy, 

In glints o' flkkertn' light. 
The horseman cam' skelplng thru' the mire. 

For his mind was in aSHsht ; 
His pistol co<^t he held tn his hand. 
Bat the fient a fear had Qriziy. 

As he cam' fomenst the Foiwicke wood. 
From the whin bushes shot a flame ; 

His dappled filly reared np in affright. 
And backward over he came; 

There's a hand on his craig, and a foot on his 
month. 

It was Oochrane's bonny Griz^. 

* I will not tak* thy life,' she said, . 
' Bat gie me thy London news ; 
No blade o' thine shall fyle my blade, 

Gin ye me dinna refose.' 
She's prie'd the warrant, and away she flew, 
Wi' the speed an' the strength o' the wild 
curlew." 

59^ BealStat. This is the nearest 
paint from whence to reach Holy 
Island, or lindis&me, which is 1^ m. 
distant by boat at high-water, and 
3| m. at low water, by a track which 
can be traversed in light carriages, 
though it is circuitous on account of 
quicksands. This route leads across 
a shoal which extends from Groswick 
Point to the N. of the island, and 
which is formed by greywacke peb- 
bles, washed down from the moun- 
tains of Selkirkshire. It can be fol- 
lowed from 2 hrs. after ebb to 2^ hrs. 
before flood, i. c. for 6J hrs. every 
tide— 

** For with the flow and ebb, its style 
Varies from ooutiiient to isle ; 
Dry>sh0d, o'er sands, twice every day, 
llie pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day the waves efface 
Of staves and sandall'd feet the trace." 

Pedestrians, however, should re- 
member that dryshod is a poetical 
figure of speech ; the sands, at best, 
are very wet and plashy. At low 
water mere is a track across the 
sands from Holy Island to Berwick, 
9 m. distant. 

I XHofy Idand was in ancient times 



called lAndtsfamSt from the little river 
Lindis which enters the sea from the 
opposite shore, and the Celtic word 
Fahren, which means a recess. Its 
second name of Holy Island was only 
commemorative, and was given after 
the destruction of its ruined cathedral 
in 1093. 

In 634 Aidan, a monk of lona, 
was sent as a missionary by the 
Scottish Church to the hitherto ahnost 
heathen Northumbrians, and King 
Oswald, who had already received 
baptism at the hands of Paulinus, 
appointed him to the bishopric of 
liindisfarne. Aidan himself chose 
this as the site of his episcopal see, 
being partly attracted by the pro- 
tection which its insular position 
afforded, partly by the neighbourhood 
of Bamborough Castle, and chiefly, 
it is probable, by the resemblance 
which this desolate island bore to 
his native lona. The life of Aidan 
is frilly described in the writings of 
Bede, and he is said to have had such 
success in his labours as to have bap- 
tized 15,000 persons in the space of 
seven days. He "used to travel 
everywhere through the country and 
in the town, not on horseback, but 
unless when compelled, on foot'* 
(Bede, iii. 5). " He was accustomed 
not only to teach the people com- 
mitted to his charge in church, but 
also, feeling for the weakness of a 
newborn £uth, to wander round the 
provinces, to go into the houses of 
the faithfrd, and to sow the seeds of 
Gkxl's word in their hearts, according 
to the capacity of each." (* Vita Os- 
wini.* Surtees Soc, 1838.) 

The first church in Lindisfame 
was built under the auspices of Bp. 
Aidan, "more Scotorum," of spUt 
oak, and thatched with coarse grass, 
•• probably the wiry bent, which grows 
in such abundance on the iskmd" 
{Baine). Under its shadow a company 
of monks established themselves ac- 
cording to the rules of St. Columba, 
and grew into the famous Priory of 
lindis&me, which alwayei^ontinued 
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subordinate to its bishops, the abbot 
aiid his monks answering to the 
clergy of our cathedrals. 

Aldan died in 651, and was suc- 
ceeded by Finan, under whom Chris- 
tianity continued to be diffused, with 
Tnndisfame as its centre; for two 
kings, Penda of Mercia, and Segbert 
of &e East Angles, receiyed baptism 
at his hands, and returned to their 
dominions with missionaries from 
the priory. In 661, Finan was suc- 
ceeded by Golman, who retired to 
Scotland after two years, having been 
defeated by the Roman bishops in a 
oontroyersy about the celebration of 
Easter, and the wearing the ecclesi- 
astical tonsure. Tuda followed, who 
died of the plague, and Gedda, who 
was made Aichbishop of York. Up 
to this time the bishopric of Ldndis- 
&me had extended {h>m the Firth 
of Clyde to the Humber, and the 
next bishop, Wilfred, the friend and 
tutor of King Alfred, was so enraged 
at York being severed from it, &a.t 
he hurried to Kome for appeal, when 
he was declared an exile. Eata, a 
pupil of Aidan, was appointed in his 
place, but he was equally angij 
when Hexbam was severed from ms 
diocese, and he also was deposed. 

At this time the celebrated St 
Cuthbert was a hermit on the Fame 
Islands. When he was a child, his 
future dignities had been foretold 
by an in&nt of 3 yrs. old, who ex- 
claimed, "Fye, St. Cuthbert pres- 
byter and bishop, and playing among 
boys.'* After this he had been a 
shepherd, and while tending his 
sheep had seen a vision of the holy 
Aidan ascending into heaven, and 
moved by the sight had become a 
monk at Melrose in 652. Hence he 
accompanied Eata in 664, to Lindis- 
fame, and being made prior, gained 
as high a reputation from his mi- 
racles as from his works of piety and 
abstinence. Among other marvellous 
acts, he is said to have raised the 
dead, and converted water into wine, 
for **thc monks of Lindisfame de- 



flowered all the miracles of the saints 
in Holy Writ ftnd bestowed them 
upon St. Cuthbert." After 7 years, 
he retired to Fame, where his fame 
as a hermit exceeded that which he 
had obtained as a monk, and hence 
after 9 years, on the deposition of 
Eata, he was induced by the en- 
treaties of King Egfrid, to return to 
lindisfiime as mshop in 685. His ac- 
cession to the bishopric was marked 
b^ its receiving a donation of the 
city of Carlisle, with lands at York, 
and the village of Cmike, in York- 
shire, with 3 m. round it The mo- 
mistery increased under his care ; but 
owing to his horror of the female sex, 
all women were excluded from the 
neighbourhood of his churches and 
convents, and there was no nunnery 
(as represented by Scott) on Holy 
Islana. After labouring for 2 years, 
worn out by his mental and bodily 
exertions, St. Cuthbert retired once 
more to Fame, where he died, desir- 
ing by his will to be buried in the 
stone coffin given him by the abbot 
Tuda, wrapp^ in the sheet presented 
to him by Vuca, abbess of T^emoutb. 
and that if in aftertimes the island 
were invaded, the monks should 
bear his bones with them in tiieir 
flight. Thus his body was placed 
in its stone coffin on the right of the 
altar in Lindis&me cathedral, where 
12 years after, it was said to have 
been found lying imcorrupt *' re- 
sembling one asleep rather than 
dead." No less than 40 churches in 
the northern counties were afber- 
wards dedicated to his honour ; and 
Guthred and Alfred made a grant 
that wherever St. Cuthbert*s bones 
rested there should be inviolable 
sanctuary, and that his lands should 
be free from all customs and services, 
and should be held and enjoyed by 
the church with the same sovereign 
power as that by which the demesne 
of the crown was held. This was 
the origin of the palatinate of Dur- 
ham, and it is to the supposed mi- 
raculous powers of St Cuthbert tiiat 
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the See of Durham owed its once 
princely revenues. 

Wilfred of Hexham succeeded St. 
Cuthbert for 1 yr., and then came 
£adbert, who first took off the 
thatched roof of the ch., and covered 
it with lead. He died in 698, and 
was BQOoeeded by Egfrith, who wrote 
the splendid translation of the Gtos- 
pels into Latin (illuminated bv Bil- 
fnd the hennit, and interlined with 
Saxon by Aldred the priest), which 
is still preserved in the Gottonian 
collection of the British Museum, 
where it is known as the Durham 
MS. He was followed by Ethelwold, 
who raised the stone cross, which 
was afterwards carried to Durham 
with St. Cuthbert's body. During 
his time King Ceolwulph took the 
monastic habit at Lindis&me, which 
he endowed with many valuable lands. 
Ethelwold was succeeded in 740 by 
Cynewolf, who was imprisoned by 
King Egbert for 30 yrs. at Bambo- 
rough on suspicion of having caused 
the death of Ofia, a royal prince who 
had fled to the sanctuuy of St. Cuth- 
bert. He was followed by Higbald, 
in whose reign, 793, the Danes de- 
scended upon Northumbria, and pil- 
laged the ch. of lindisfame, mur- 
dering the monks whom they found 
there. Bp. Higbald, however, had 
fled with scHne of the brethren, who 
came back to restore the monastery. 
The Danes, however, returned again, 
under the formidable cbieftain Half- 
dene, in the reign of Eardulf, 18th 
bishop of Ldndisfiame, and having 
ravaged and burnt Tynemouth, ad- 
van^d upon the island. The clergy 
decided to fly, and one aged monk 
still surviving, who remembered the 
dying wish of St. Outhbert, and 
leminded them of it, they hastily 
tmnsferred his corpse from the stone 
cotEui to one of wood, and collecting 
also t^ bones of Aidan, Eadbert, 
Eadfrid, and Ethelwold, tiie monks, 
headed \ij Bp. Eardulf and Eadfrid 
the prior, bade fisurewell for ever to 
Lindiafome, and set out upon their 



wanderings. St. Cuthbert returned 
once more to Lindis&me in 1069, 
when William the Conqueror invaded 
the County of Durham to punish its 
rebellious inhabitants, and the terri- 
fied monks fied with the relics to 
Lindis&me. Simeon asserts that it 
was high tide on their arrival oppo- 
site the island, but that the waves 
opened and afforded them a miracu- 
lous passage across. This time St. 
Cuthbert only remained one year in 
the island, and returned to iJurham 
on the restoration of peace, April 8, 
1070. 

The cathedral remained a ruin 
till 1093, when it was pulled dbwn, 
and a priory ch. for Benedictines 
built with its materials. At the dis- 
solution the lands were granted to 
the dean and chapter of Durham. 
The greater part of the island is now 
the property of the fomilies of Selby 
and Askew ; the ruins belong to the 
crown. 

The island measures 2^ m. from 
B. to W., and IJ from N. to S. It 
contains about 3500 acres, the parts 
near the coast being little cultivated 
and overrun with rabbits, but the 
aspect of the whole will be materially 
changed if a project for causeways to 
the mainlana, aud the consequent 
reclamation of the intervening sand- 
banks (brought forward in 1865) 
should be carried out. The village 
is situated on the S.W. 

The landing-place is a little cove, 
g^urdled in by yellow rocks. On one 
side is seen the castle quaintly 
crowning its conical hiD, on l^e 
other are the red ruins of the abbey. 
In the clifls near the searshore are 
several caves, one of them 50 ft long. 
The village contains two tolerable 
Jnfw, the I^orthumberla'nd Arms and 
the Sdtyy Arrns^ which are occasion- 
ally resorted to by artists and fisher- 
men. 

The first object visited will be the 
ruins of the Priory. It will here be re- 
membered that the priory ch. of Hoily 
Idand is not identical with the an- 
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cient cathedral of Lindisfame, which 
remained in ruins, after its destruction 
by tibe Danes, till 1093, when it was 
pulled down, and the present prioiy 
ch. built with its materials in its 
place, and peopled with monks from 
the newly established cathedral of 
Durham. Those who are acquainted 
with that cathedral will see that this 
ch. is a beautiful and perfect model 
of it on a small scale, the patterns 
even on the columns being exactly 
the same in both buildings. Still it 
must be borne in mind that the 
caUiedral is above 500 ft in length, 
and Lindisfame not quite 140. The 
ch. remained perfect till (1540) the 
dissolution of monasteries, but at 
that time the buildings were dis- 
mantled. 

The Priory Church, which is built 
of sandstone, soft, and deep red in 
colour, is entered from the W. by a 
doorway rudely ornamented with zig- 
zag mouldings, imder an arcade of 5 
ardies. Above this arcade is a 
round-headed window, under a shafted 
arch, and a square banded tower is 
attached to the front of the build- 
ing. The interior is roofless, and one 
side of the nave with its aisle com- 
pletely demolished, only the base- 
ments of the columns remaining. 
On the other side stand columns 
whose shafts resemble those of Dur- 
ham, their bases and capitals being 
plain, but these columns are only 
12 ft. high and 5 ft. in diameter. 
"The transepts have no aisles, nor 
had the ancient choir or chancel (of 
the E. E. period), as is apparent 
from the semiciroiilar Norm, apses 
on the £. side of the transept" — 
Billings. The tower is gone, but 
one of the transverse ribs which sup- 
ported the roof, richly ornamented 
with zigzag, still remams suspended 
across the entrance of the choir, and 
is known as " the Bainbow." 

On rt. are the grey Ruins of (he 
Monastery, A huge kitchen chimney 
remains. 



The ruins still resemble the de- 
scription in Marmion. 

" Id Saxon strength that abhey frown'd, 
With massive arches broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row and row. 
On ponderous oolnmns, short and low ; 
' Built ere the art was known. 
By pointed aisle, and diafted stalk. 
The arcades of an aUey'd walk. 

To emulate in sttme. 
On the deep walls, the heathen Dane 
Had pour'd his implons rage in vain ; 
And needful was such strength to these. 
Exposed to the tempestuous seas. 
Scourged by the wind's etonal sway. 
Open to rovers fierce as they. 
Which could twelve hundred years with- 
stand 
Winds, waves, and northern pirate's band. 
Kot bat that portions of the pile, 
Rebuilded in a later style, 
Show'd where the spoiler's hand had been ; 
Not but the wasting sea-breese keen 
Had worn the pillar's carving quaint. 
And mouldei'd in his niche the saint. 
And rounded with consuming power 
The pointed angles of each tower." 

Near the ruins on the pedestal of 
St. Cuthhert*s Cross, erected by Bp. 
Ethelwold, is a stone copy of the 
original cross placed here by the 
late Donaldson Selby, Esq. The an- 
cient pedestal is called " the Pelting 
Stone," and all marriages are thought 
unfortunate after which the new- 
made bride is found unable to stride 
across it. 

The present Church of E. E. archi- 
tecture stands on the W. of the ruins, 
and is of almost equal antiquity. It 
was restored 1861-2. Many of the 
tombstones are curious, and abound 
in inscriptions recording deaths by 
shipwreck, some being merely memo- 
rials of those whose bodies were never 
found for burial. 

The Village consists chiefly of 
thatched and whitewashed cottages. 
The Port is a busy scene from its 
herring fishery, the shore being 
covered with barrels and ropes, with 
fishing-boats drawn up at intervals. 
During the season the harbour is en- 
livened by many French herring- 
boats, wmch oome hither for the 
fishery, as many as 100 in a year. 
The men of Holy Island are pro- 
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▼erbiallya strong, mnscular, and in- 
dnstrious race; in the autmnn the 
women as well as men are employed 
in sorting and packing the herrings 
in huge barrels for exportation. 
Beyond the port is 

The CasUe, crowning the entire 
smnmit of a curious conical rock of 
whinstone, called the Beblowe, from 
whose sides the building seems to 
spring. The approach is by a road 
which winds round the edge of the 
cliff. It was built about 1500 by 
Prior Gasteil, for the defence of the 
island. Jn 1646 it was garrisoned 
by the Parliament, who considered it 
" a place of consequence to the north- 
em parts." In 1715 it was surprised 
by one Lancelot Errington and his 
nephew, who seized it for the Pre- 
tender, having invited the garrison 
on board their ship in the harbour, 
and there intoxicated them. They 
held the fortress for 2 days, but as no 
reinforcements came, they then took 
to flight and hid among tiie rocks by 
the shore, where they were seized 
and imprisoned in Berwick gaol. 
(Hence Errington escaped by under- 
mining the wall of his cell and de- 
positing the earth extracted iu an 
old oven ; — and lived to die of grief 
at the victory of Oulloden in 1746.) 
The castle is now used as a coast- 
guard station. 

There is a fine View from the 
castle platform over the desolate- 
lookingisland, which ends E.iQ a point 
c&\\edEmmanud Head. The coast is 
also visible to Berwick and St. Abb's 
Head on one side, and Bamborough 
Castle on the other. Inland are the 
Cheviots. There is scarcely a tree 
or stump upon the whole island, but 
it contains some good com land, pro- 
dudng more grain than is sufficient 
for the small number of its inhabit- 
ants. It also produces lime and iron- 
stone, and Mr. Selby has, by boring, 
discovered coal. ** The Heugh is a 
rocky elevation near the town, and 
i^ Linka (about 900 acres) heave 
with loonded sand-hills." The Lough 



covers about 6 acres of groimd, and is 
filling up with vegetable decay. 

The Flora of Holy Island includes, 
Scdicomia procumbenst procumbent 
pointed Grlasswort ; Cynoglossum 
officinale, common Hounds-tongue ; 
Asperugo procumhens, German Mad- 
wort ; Erythraea littoralis, dwarf Cen- 
taury; Saxifraga granulata, white 
Sax£&»ge ; Jiosa spinosissima, Burnet 
Bose. 

On the sea-shore are occasionally 

found the iron stones, called ^S*^. Cuth- 

hert's Beads, which his ghost (like St. 

Dunstan's) is declared to manufacture, 

seated on one rock and using another 

as an anvil. 

" And fain St. Hilda's nnns would learn 
If, on a rock, by Idndisfarne, 
Saint Cuthbm sits, and tolls to frame 
'llie seapborn beads that bear his name." 

When single the beads are called 
Trochites, when several are united 
together, Entrochi, They are be- 
lieved to be portions of Stone-lilies 
(Encrinites), and belonging to the 
class of animals known as Crinoidea. 
On the continent they are called " St. 
Boniface's Beads." 

No one will leave the island with- 
out recollections of Constance do 
Beverly, 

" And that dire dungeon, place of doom, 
Of execution too and tomb," 

in which she was immured, and the 
tolling of the church bell wiU call to 
mind the closing lines of the canto, — 

** Slow o'er the midnight wave it swung, 
Northumbrian rodcs in answer rang ; 
To Warkworth cell the echoes roll'd. 
His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 
The Bamboroi:^h peasant raised bis bead, 
But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 
So far was heard the mighty knell. 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
l^read his oroad nostril to the wind, 
Listed before, aside, behind. 
Then oouch'd him down beside the hind,' 
And quaked among the mountain fern. 
To hear that sound, so dull and stem." 

The parish of Holy Island is called 
Idandshire, and till the last few 
years it was included, iu all civil 
matters, within the county of 
Durham. 
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Between Holy Island and the 
Fame Isles is a valuable Oygter bed 
belonging to the Earl of Tankerville. 
One winter the tide sank so I9W that 
all the oysters were laid bare and 
destroyed by the frost, but in the 
following year the bed was renewed 
by oysters from the mouth of the 
Forth.] 

1. 1 m. N.W. is HaggersUm OuUey 
(Captain Leyland), the ancient seat 
of the Haggerston fiimily. The old 
fortified tower, in which Edward II. 
received the homage of Thomas Earl 
of Lancaster for the earldom of Lin- 
coln, in 1311, was demolished in 1805 
by Sir Oamaby. 

1. Chesioick House (Robert Cross- 
man, Esq.), a fine modem mansion. 
•• This place was once a possession of 
the monks of Lindis&me, and stood 
high in monkish estimation. 

" From Goswick we've geese, from Gbeswick 
■we've cheese ; 
From Bukton we've venison in store ; 
From Swinhoe we've bacon, but tiie iSoots 

have It taken, 
And the Prior is longing for more." 

The red sandstone of which Lin- 
disfame Priory was built was taken 
fi-om Cheswick beach, and thence 
conveyed, at low tide, in carts and 
wains, across the sand to Holy Island. 
A more recent interest is attached to 
Cheswick from the circumstance of 
Oliver Cromwell having chosen it for 
his head-quarters on his way to 
Scotland. Mr. Carlyle publishes a 
letter from the Protector to the Earl 
of Loudon, which is dated thence, 
Sept. 18th, 1648. 

W. is Ancroft, on the site of a 
larger village. A company of shoe- 
makers were settled here in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and were employed 
in mHking shoes for the army. 

59^ m. Scremerston Stat. It was the 
lord of Scremerston who presented a 
cup of ale to the lowborn Bobert de 
Insula, Bp. of Durham, 1274. He 
had been long unused to such humble 
liquor, yet to please the donor he 
drank uiereof, and *'noa sustinena 



statim a mensft surgens evomit.** 
** See,*' he said, •* the force of custom : 
you all know my origin, and that 
neither hem my parents nor my 
country can I derive any taste for 
wine; and yet now my country 
liquor is rendered utterly distasteful 
to me." — Greystanes, cap. 12. The 
large property of the E. of Derwent- 
water at Scremerston now belongs to 
Greenwich HospitaL 

65f m. Ttoeedmouth Stat King 
John attempted to build a castle at 
Tweedmouth. An ancient Hospital 
which existed here gave its name to 
Spittal, 1 m. E., whiSi &om being a 
fiEunous resort of pirates and smug- 
glers has become the bathing-place 
for the inhabitants of Berwick (pop. 
1768). 

Tweedmouth Ca suburb of Ber- 
wick, of 2884 inhab.), lies on the S. 
bank of the Tweed, which is crossed 
by 2 bridges. The old road bridge, 
nearly 1000 ft. long, consists of 15 
arches, of which the 6th pier &om 
the N side marks the boundary be- 
tween Northumberland and Berwick. 
This bruige was built by James I. 
at a cost of 17,0002. 

Leaving Tweedmouth Stat., a bend 
in the embankment, which turns par- 
allel with the river, permits you to 
see (rt.) the colossal Viaduct over Oie 
Tweed, 2160 ft. long, of 28 arches, 
each 61} ft. in span, which carries 
the Ely. over the ' Tweed, and its 
valley, at a height in the centre of 
129 ft. The whole is of stone, except 
the inside of the arches, which is of 
brick. Most of the river piers . are 
built on piles of American elm, 
driven by Nasmyth's steam ram, to 
protect the foundations from the 
scouring of the tides. While this 
bridge was in progress, a temporary 
wooden construction was mrown 
across the river for the passage of 
trains, which alone cost 14,340Z. 
The total cost of this " Koyal Border 
Bridge,** so called because formally 
opened by Queen Victoria in 1850, 
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was 120,000{., or, including the em- 
Innkment, 1 m. in length, 207,0002. 

67 m. Bervfick-'u^pon-Tweed, The 
Stat^ on a height above the Tweed, 
occupies the oour^rBid of the ancient 
castle. On the N. are the ruins of 
Lord Soolis' tower, and a fine penta- 
gonal building called the Bell tower, 
from the alann-bell being hung in it. 
On the summit a beacon-fire blazed 
whenever the Scots crossed Uie border. 
These ruins stand in a green field 
away from the town, and have a fine 
view over the Tweed to Holy Island 
and Bamborough Castle. The neigh- 
bourhood of Berwick is bare and tree- 
less. 

The town (Itm: King's Arms — no 
good inn), of 13,968 inhab., has a 
dismal, dreary, dirt^ appearance, and 
is surrounded by its ancient walls, 
erected in the reign of Elizabeth. On 
the N. the ramparts are tolerably per- 
fect, and form a pleasant walk about 5 
ft wide. The streets are mostly steep 
and narrow. In the middle of the 
High Street, which is wider than the 
rest, rises a building, which, from its 
«)ire, has the appearance of a 
churoh, but which contains the town- 
haU, market-house, and gaoL This 
was built by Joseph Dodd, 1754-61. 

The Church of Hdy Trinity, of 
debased Grothic, was completea by 
the Puritans in the time of the Com- 
monwealth (1652), when spire and 
tower were deemed unnecessary. It 
was restored, and a cancel added, 
in 1855. There are stained wmdows 
by Wailea in memory of Mr. Barnes 
and Dr. Gilly. The W. window was 
brought from the chapel of Canons. 
The pulpit was used for two years by 
John Knox. A bier, dated 1620, is 
still used at the Cemetery. Close by 
is the Presbyterian Church, a very 
handsome Gothic edifice. 

The Salmon FUhery formerly 
brought some prosperity to the town, 
but is no longer very productive. 
The fishery extends from the mouth 
of the river to Norham, about 7 m.. 



though the larger number of fish are 
caught in the space below the bridge, 
which is let out into five or six por- 
tions at a high annual rent. The 
fish taken are sent almost exclu- 
sively to London by steam, packed in 
ice ; and the hill below the castle is 
excavated into large ice-ceUars. The 
preservation of the river for the fishery 
prevents the water being otherwise em- 
ployed, so that Berwick is devoid of 
manufiactories. 

The town of Berwick, neither in 
England nor Scotland, is subject to 
English law, but was never in any 
English county. It was, in &ct, a 
county of itself, and has now been 
legally so constituted bythe 6th and 
7& Wm. IV. a 103. The living is 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. The town is governed 
by a corporation, and returns 2 mem- 
bers to Parliament, the municipal and 
parliamentary borough including the 
townships of Tweedmouth and Spittal 
on the S. bank of the river. 

Still the glory of Berwick has de- 
parted, and there is little except 
oistory left to show its importance 
when its possession was the constant 
source of war between two kingdoms, 
and when it changed masters no less 
than 13 times in the space of three 
centuries. The town belonged to 
Scotland till the reign of William the 
Lion, who, on being taken prisoner 
at Alnwick, surrendered it to Hen. II. 
in 1147. It was burnt by John to 
cover his retreat from Alexander II. ; 
but, before 1216, it was again rebuilt 
and fratified by the Soots. On Aug. 
2, 1291, the States of England and 
Scotland with Edward L met at 
Berwick to settle the rival claims of 
Bruce and Baliol ; and in the great 
hall of the castle, on the 14th of the 
following November, John Baliol 
was appointed to the crown. In 
1296, the town was stormed and 
taken by the English, when the 
churches were turned into stables for 
the army, and when, according to 
Boethius, the mills turned with tb<~ 
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blood of the slain, 700 in number. 
Matthew of Westminster, describing 
the same siege, declares that the 
nwnber of the slain was not less than 
60,000. The king received the 
homage of the Scottish nobility here, 
Aug. 24, 1296, in presence of an 
English parliament summoned for 
the purpose. Sir William Wallace 
took the town in 1297, but the castle 
was relieved; eight years after, the 
half of Wallace's body was sent here 
after his execution, and set up upon 
the bridge. The Countess of Buchan, 
who crowned Bruce at Scone, was 
shut up for six years in a wooden 
cage in one of the towars of the 
castle. In 1310-11 Edw. II. passed 
nine months at Berwick; and in 
1314 he assembled here the army 
which fought at Bannockbum. 
Three days afber his defeat he was 
again here, when he issued a pro- 
clamation to advise his subjects of 
the loss of his privy-seal. On March 
28, 1318, the castle was taken by 
Bruce, and here he dated many of 
his charters and assembled several 
of his parliaments. In July, 1319, 
Edward II. again advanced with a 
large army to besiege Berwick, but 
the desertion of his forces obliged 
him to retire. Here Princess Joanna, 
sister of Edward III., was married 
with great rejoicings to Prince David 
in 1328; she was called "Make 
Peace," and she brought with her 
the Kagman Boll, and all the records 
carried off by Edward I., to be 
again deposited in the ardiives of 
Scotland. Yet peace was of short 
duration, and on the death of Bobert 
Bruce (1329) Berwick was block- 
aded both by sea and land by Ed- 
ward III., when a dreadful tragedy 
was enacted before its walls. The 
two sons of the deputy-governor. Sir 
Alexander Seton, had £etllen into the 
hands of the king, one as a hostage, 
the other as a prisoner, and on find- 
ing the fortress impregnable, he 
threatened to hang them both before 
the walls, if the garrison did not 



surrender at onoe. Sir Alexander 
would have given way, but his mo- 
ther, leading him away from the 
walls, foroed him to preserve his Mth 
to his country at the expense of 
his parental affections ; and both the 
young Setons were put to death. 
This story has been frequently denied, 
but is given by several historians; 
tradition also still points to the place 
of execution, under the name of 
Mang a dyke nook, and two sknlls 
are preserved in the poor-house at 
Tweedmouth, which have been 
handed down for ages as those of Sir 
A. Seton's two sons. 

On July 19, 1333 the Scots were 
defeated at Halidon Hill. 2 J m. N. W. 
of the town, and on the foUowiog 
day the town of Berwick was sur- 
rendered to Edward HI. In June, 
1334, when Edward Baliol did 
homage to the English king at New- 
castle, Berwick was formally ceded 
to the English crown. In 1335, 
Edward lU. was again at Berwick ; 
thence he gave orders for payment 
of five marks a day to assist his 
poverty-stricken vassal Edw. Baliol, 
and there he appointed a reward for 
the seizing of tne Earl of Murray, 
Guardian of Scotland. In 1340 
King Edward was again here with 
an aimy of 40,000 foot and 6000 
horse, and held a tournament, which 
the smouldering animosity between 
the two nations turned into a real 
contest, in which two Scottish knights 
were slain, with Sir J. Twiford, an 
Englishman. In 1348 the Scots, 
having offered in vain to ransom 
their king, David Bruce, were ex- 
cited to &esh hostilities, and began 
once more to ravage the border. 
The English wardens feigned inat- 
tention, and invited their Scottish 
neighbours to attend a great tourna- 
ment at Berwick, where many of 
them were slain or taken prisoners 
by their enemies, who were lying in 
ambush. In Nov. 1355, the Scots, 
under Stewart, Earl of Angus, sur- 
prised the town of Berwick, and by 
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landing on a dark night on the K. 
bank of the Tweed, and surmounting 
the walls by scaling-ladders, over- 
powered the garrison ; but this vic- 
tory was rendered useless by their 
inability to take the castle also. The 
impcnrtance in which this fortress was 
held at the time is shown by the 
fact, that as soon as King Edward, 
who was then in France, heard of 
the Scottish successes, he returned 
to London, and, marching at once to 
the north, entered the ca^e, whence 
he assaulted the town, while his 
army surroimded the walls, and Sir 
Walter Manny was engaged in un- 
dermining them. By these means 
the garrison was foro^ to surrender 
(Feb. 24, 1356). when the fortifica- 
tions were increased. On Oct. 3, 
1357, the articles for the release of 
the captive King David were signed 
at Berwick. In 1378 the fortress 
was again taken, and held for eight 
(lays against 7000 English archers, 
and 3000 cavalry. On its recovery 
it was confided to the Percys, who 
held it until their rebellion against 
Henry FV. The Scots made an un- 
Fnocessful attempt to reduce Ber- 
wick in 1422; but after the battle 
of Towton, Queen Margaret and her 
nobles delivered it up to them. 
In 1480 the English in vain be- 
sieged Berwick by sea and land, 
but in 1482 it was taken by Edward 
IV., who advanced upon it with an 
army of 22,000 men. In 1550, 
60002. was expended on the forti- 
fications, and their repair, with that 
of the walls of Calais, was given 
as a reason for the king's debasing 
the coin. Since this time Berwick 
has remained in the hands of Eng- 
land, the Scots engaged never again 
to attempt its siege, and " the kings 
of England," says Camden, " have 
continually added works to it." The 
town was taken by Cromwell in 1648. 
In a treaty between Henry VII. and 
JamesIV., Berwick was acknowledged 
as a neutral and independent state. 
On March 19, 1687, James Fitz- 
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James was created Duke of Ber- 
wick. 

On March 27, 1603, James I. made 
his triumphant entry into England 
at Berwick, and at once ** proceeded 
to church to return thanks for his 
peaceful entry into his new domi- 
nions, when Toby Matthew, Bisliop 
of Durham, preached an excellent 
sermon." After this, with the desire 
of extinguishing all recollection of 
the feuds which had so long existed, 
he prohibited the further use of the 
term "Borders," and desired that the 
name '* Middle Shires " might take 
its place. He also ordered all places 
of strength, except the habitations of 
nobles, to be demolished, and reduced 
the garrison to 100 men ; after which 
the feuds of the borders died out, 
with idl the prejudices and distinc- 
tions of their inhabitants. 

The fragment of the county N. of 
Berwick, although bare of ti-ees, is 
celebrated as agricultural land, and 
a few miles inland the banks of the 
Tweed and White Adder are finely 
wooded. For 4 m. N. of Berwick the 
country belongs to the Corporation, 
having been granted to them by 
James I. T^s district is called 
" Berwick Bounds," and covers over 
3000 acres, producing a large Rental 
to the town, which, with other sources 
of municipal revenue, brings the in- 
come of the Corporation to about 
10,000Z. a year ; a large portion of this, 
however, in consequence of Lord 
Lyndhurst's alterations in the Muni- 
cipal Beform Act, goes into the pri- 
vate purses of the old freemen. At 
the extremity of the Bounds is Lam- 
herUm TdU, where runaway marriages 
were often performed, until the alter- 
ation in the law. Many will remem- 
ber the quaint notice, " Ginger-beer 
sold here, and marriages performed 
on the most reasonable terms." 
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ROUTE 12. 

BAILWAY FBOH NEWCASTLE TO TYNE- 
MOUTH BY WALLSEND AND NORTH 
SHIELDS. 

10 m. 

Trains run every hour from New- 
castle to Tynemouth. This Bly. 
branches off on rt. (at Heaton) from 
the main line to Berwick and Edin- 
burgh. On the rt flow the black- 
ened waters of the Tyne. By great 
efforts the Tyne navigation has been 
greatly improved, siuoe 1850; the 
river deepened by dredging more 
than 38 million tons of gravel and 
sand from its bed. "Biver and 
shore show more and more signs of 
trade and labour as we descend: 
half-a-dozen steamers on the stocks ; 
rows of coke ovens all a-glow ; troops 
of boiler-makers raising a deafening 
clatter; heaps — nay, mountains — of 
slag and refuse ballast ; more steam- 
ers on the stocks; cranes, sheds, 
chimneys, staithes; the big beam of 
a steam-engine rising and falling in 
the distance ; pQes of timber ; in- 
clines that resemble railway cuttings, 
sloping down to the water's edge; 
while here and there a green field 
and hedgerow are leit amid the havoc 
and encroachment." — White. 

2 m. Walker. At the village on 
the N. bank of the Tyne are large 
iron foundries, alkali and copperas 
works. The place is black and over- 
poweringly hideous, yet its pitmen 



" When aw cam to Walker wtuk. 
Aw had De coat nor ne pit aark ; 
Bat now aw've getten twe or three, — 
Walker's pit's tfemi weel for me. 
Byker HUU and Walker abore, 
CSollieiy lads for evermore." 

3 m. Wattaend 8taL This place, as 
its name signifies, was the end of the 
famous Boman Wall, and its site was 
occupied by the B(»nan Station of 
Segedunum (see Bte. 16). In the 
great colliery here a dreadful explo- 
sion took place, Oct 23, 1821, by 
which 52 men were killed. 

5 m. Howden Slat. This place is 
generally called Howden-Pans, from 
ibe numerous salt-pans which once 
existed here. It hais also been cele- 
brated for its glass-works. 

6 m. Percy Main Stai. Here the 
rly. to Blyl^ and Morpeth branches 
off on L 

7^ m. North Shidds Stat. The 
place derives its name from the shiels 
or sheds which occupied its site in 
the time of Henry III. Even within 
the last 100 years it was a poverty- 
stricken village, with only two tiled 
houses. Now it is a large town, 
united with Tynemouth, but black 
and smoky to the last degree. It has 
manu&ctures of chemicals, tobacco, 
hats, gloves, &c., but contains no fine 
building. The harbour is crowded 
with collier-vessels. The steam-feny 
to South Shields was opened July, 
1830. 

8 m. Tynemouth Stat. (Inn : Sta- 
tion Hotel.) This is the Brighton of 
the North, much resorted to by the 
inhabitants of Newcastle during the 
bathing-season, most of its principal 
shopkeepers having villas here. The 
town runs along the top of a pro- 
montory, anciently known as Pembal 
Crag. Its site was once occupied by 
a Boman Station, subordinate to that 
of Wallsend ; and a Boman altar was 
found here in 1783, with an inscrip- 
tion proving tiiat it was garrisoned 
by the 4th Cohort of the Lmgones. 

The object which attracts tourists 
I to Tynemoutli, is the ruin of the 
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Priory (i m. from the Stat), which 
ia situaM on the extreme end of the 
promontory, and entered through the 
gateway and fortifications of the 
CasUe, These were taken in 1644 
by the Soots and partially destroyed, 
but were afterwards put into com- 
plete repair by the Parliament, for 
whom Sir B. Hazelrigg was gover- 
nor. When his deputy, Gol. Lilbume, 
declared for the kmg in 1648, Hazel- 
rigg stormed the fortress, heheaded 



him, and stuck his head on a pole. 
The gateway was formerly defended 
by a portcullis and drawbridge, but 
has been modernized and turned into 
an in&ntry barrack. Beneath are 
two dimgeons, now closed. The 
space to whidi the gateway gives 
entrance contains a Lighihtnue, 62 ft 
high, and 128 ft. above the level of 
the sea, with a light visible at 20 m. 
distance, — ^besides the magnificent 
ruins of 

The Priory of 8t, Mary and St. 
Oswyn, crowning the point of the 
peninsula, and the most prominent 
feature on this part of the coast being 
visible from a great distance. The 
ruins have fi:equently been described 
as emblematical of the church which 
is founded upon the Bock of Ages. 
The first church was bmlt here of 
wood by Edwin, King of Northum- 
berland (d. 633); it was rebuilt 
in stone by King Oswald. The 
body of St. Oswyn, King of Beira, 
was brought hither for burial finm 
Willanesdune in Yorkshire, 651. 
Osric, King of Korthumbria, was 
buried here, 792. The prioiy was 
burnt and plundered by the Danes 
in 865, when the nuns of St Hilda, 
who had fled hither from Hartlepool, 
"were translated by martyrdom to 
heaven.'* The monastic buildings 
were again burnt by the Danes in 
870. They were rebuilt by King 
Egfrid, and again destroyed by Half- 
den in 876. The spirit of St Oswyn 
revealed his burial-place, then long 
lost and forgotten, to the sexton, in 
the time of Tostig, Earl of Korth- 



umberland, and by the influence of 
his counteiss Judith, the priory was 
rebuilt; but being granted to the 
monks of Jarrow (whither the body 
of St. Oswyn was removed), became 
a cell of Durham. The priory was 
refounded (and made a cell of St. 
Albans) in 1090, by Earl Mowbray, 
who was besieged in the castle by 
William BuAis, and afterwards, tak- 
ing refuge in the prioiy, was dragged 
forth in violation of its sanctuary. In 
1093 Malcolm Ganmore, l^ng of 
Scotland, and his son Edward (slain 
at Alnwick), were buried here. In 
1110 the remains of St. Oswyn were 
brought back from Jarrow. In 1138 
the sanctuary of ** St. Oswyn's Peace " 
for one mile round his shrine was ob- 
served by David of Scotland, when 
he ravaged the rest of Northumber- 
land. The churches of Eglingham, 
Hartbum, and Norton were granted 
to the monks "to mend their ale, and 
enlarge their means of hospitality." 
Edw. n, was here with Piers Gave- 
ston on Ascension-day, 1312, and 
sailed hence for Scarborough. His 
Queen retired hither from York in 
1322, and the Queen of Edw. I. in 
1303. In the reign of Edw. IH., 
John of Tynemoutb, monk and vicar, 
wrote his 'Golden History.* The 
sanctaary was used till temp. 
Henry VIII., when Card. Wolsey 
wrote to Lord Dacre the Warden, 
begging him ** by all means and poli- 
tique ways which he could devise " 
to bring to justice Bob. Lambert a 
murderer, who had taken refuge 
there. The monastery was surren- 
dered Jan. 12, 1539. From this time 
the ch. was parocliial till 1659, when 
part of the roof fell, killing some 
soldiers. The present ch. was built 
and consecrated by Bp. Cosin. 

The Church was enlarged in the 
beginning of the 13th centy., and its 
nave prolonged by two additional 
bays on W. It was 275 ft. long, 
with a transept 97 ft. long, and a 
choir 135 ft by 66. The conventual 
nave was 125 ft., and there was bp* 
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sides an auilelesH parochial nave of 
26 ft. The principal remains are 
the ruins of the church. A dicular 
door and a pillar on the W. are frag- 
ments of the earlier Norm, building. 
The E. end remains, of three tidl 
E. E. windows, ornamented with rose 
mouldings, the centre, 20 ft. high, 
being surmounted by an oval wm- 
dow, tlie whole of singular beauty 
and lightness. Beneath is the oratory 
of Bt. Mary, 18 ft. by 12, a chantry 
of the Percys, built temp. Edw. III., 
and restored under Dobaon, by the 
4th Duke of Northumberland. It 
has a vaulted roof, with curiously 
intersecting ribs, terminating in three 
bosses, adorned with figures of our 
Saviour and the 12 Apostles. The 
greater part of the ruins were de- 
stroyed, to his eternal dis^ace, by 
Col. Ed. Villiers, governor in 1665. 
Part of North Shields was built from 
them, besides the barracks, light- 
house, and governor's house. Brand 
observes that many may sny, with 

Shakespeare — 

"0, it pities us 
To see those antique towers, and hallow'd 

walls. 
Split with the winter's frost, or mould'rlng 

down. 
Their very ruins rulu'd ; the crushed pave- 
ment, 
Time's marble register, deep overjfrown 
>Vith hemlock, or rank fumitory, bides, 
'J'ogether with their perishable mould. 
The brave man's trophies, and the good man's 

praise, 
Envying the worth of buried ancestry." 

There is a wide view of sea and 
coast from the priory. Immediately 
below, at the entrance of the har- 
bour, lie the dangerous rocks called 
the Black Middens ; beyond, on the 
Durham side, is tlie Herd Sand. A 
statue of Lord CoUingwood stands on 
rising ground at Tynemouth. 

1^ m. N. is CullercoaiSt a fishing- 
village, containing some quiet lodg- 
ing-houses. 

It is well worth while to make the 
excursion up the river from Tyne- 



mouth to Newcastle by night, when 
the lines of furnaces on either idde 
are seen flaring up into the black 
sky. 



ROUTE 13. 

BLYTH AND TYNE BLY. NEWCASTLE 
TO MORPETH, BY SEATON DELA 
VAL (BLYTH) AND BEDUNGTON. 

This Ely. is the same as that to 
Tynemouth as far as 6 m. Percj 
"Msia Stat. 

rt., after passing Seghill Stat, the 
traveller 

** May mark amid her trees the hall 
Of lofty Seaton-Delaval." 

12 m. Hartley Stat. rt. 1 m. is Sea- 
ton Ddaval (Lord Hastings), built for 
Admiral Delaval by Sir John Van- 
hrugh, the aichitect of Blenheim, 
which it &r surpasses in beauty, 
lightness, and simplicity. The centre 
is adorned by a lofty Doric portico 
approached by a flight of 16 steps; 
at the sides are 2 immense wings, of 
which that on the.E. contains the 
stables, 62 ft. by 41. On May 6, 1752, 
the 1. wing was destroyed by fire, but 
was rebuilt on the original plan. On 
Jan. 3, 1822, the centre was destroyed 
in the same manner, the cause of the 
catfestrophe having ever since been a 
mystery. The building remained, a 
magnificent pile of ruin, charred and 
reddened by the flames, till 1861, 
when restoration was commenced by 
its present possessor. 

The &imly of Delaval existed 
before the Conquest, when Guy De- 
laval married the daughter of Rob. 
Earl of Mortaigno and niece of the 
(Conqueror. Gilbert Delaval was one 
of the 25 barons who swore to see 
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Magna Charta oonfinued by the Pope. 
Bat the Delayals were chiefly re- 
markable as the leaders of the frolics 
and conviYialities of the last century. 
During the time of Sir Francis and 
his biother. Lord Delayal, Seaton D. 
was a scene of the wildest and most 
extravagant reyelry, the stream of 
guests being imintermpted by the 
practical jokes from which they 
sofEered, the beds being sometimes 
let down through trap-doors into a 
cold bath, and the partitions of the 
different bedrooms being frequently 
drawn up at night, leaving their 
various inmates in a state of public 
deshabille. Sir Francis is described 
in Cooke's memoirs of Foote, who was 
his intimate friend. He wound up a 
career of the most unbounded dissi- 
pation and extravagance by duping 
Lady Nassau Paulet, with a fortune 
of 90,0(K)Z., into marrying him, by 
dressing up as a conjuror and per- 
suading her that it was her fieite. The 
daughters of Lord Delaval were cele- 
brated for their beauty, especially 
Lady Tyroonnel, whose hair was so 
loxuriant that it floated upon her 
saddle as she rode. Upon one occa- 
sion the whole fiunily acted in Drury 
Lane Theatre, by permission of Gar- 
rick. When the Delavals became 
extinct in the male line, their estates 
devolved upon Sir Jacob Astley, 
grandson of Rhoda, daughter of Sir 
Francis D., and &ther of the present 
owner. 

S.W. of the site of the present 
mansion stood the ancient Castle. 
Only the Chapel remains, a most 
interesting specimen of early and 
perfect Norm., with short massive 
pillars and zigzag arches. It con- 
tains some old armour and ban- 
ners, and 2 curious black effigies of a 
knight and a lady. 

S.E., in the park, is the Mausoieumt 
a Doric temple with a cupola, built 
by Lord Delaval in memory of his 
only son John, who d. 1775, aged 20. 



The harbour of Seaton Sluice was 
originally made by Sir Balph Delaval 
in temp. Ohas. II., by whom he was 
empowered to be collector and sur- 
veyor of his own port. It was greatly 
improved by Lor4 Delaval, and will 
accommodate 12 or 14 vessels. It is 
now used for collier vessels. 

W. of the Rly. is Hartley CoUienjt 
a name well known from the terrible 
catastrophe which occurred there on 
Thursday, Jan. 16, 1862, by which 
219 persons , perished. The colliery 
was 100 fiekthoms deep, and consisted 
of 3 workings, the High Main, worked 
out and disused; the Yard Seam, 
and the Low Main, at which the 
miners were employed. The work- 
ings were approached by a single 
shaft, 12 ft. in diameter, and divided, 
— ^for the sake of ventilation, — by a 
wooden partition called a brattice, 
into the downcast pit, by which the 
air was carried down to the workings, 
and the upcast, by which it rushed 
back to the sur&ce. In the downcast 
worked the cages for the passage of 
the men and minerals ; in the upcast 
worked the pmnps, which were of 
great force, being made to lift 180 
tons of water at each stroke, since the 
pit was a " very wet " one, from its 
neajfness to the sea. The engine for 
the pumps was placed close to the 
moutii of the pit, and the great beam 
(weighing 40 tons) to waich. their 
rods were attached was suspended 
over the upcast. On the 16th this 
beam suddenly snapped in two while 
working, and the detached half fell 
down the centre of Hiq shaft, carrying 
with it all the bratticing and most 
of the timber with which the sides 
were lined. The debris was stopped 
above the entrance of the 2na, or 
Yard Seam, thus blocking off all ap- 

E roach to it, or to the men employed 
elow. The first victims were the 
men who were ascending in the cage 
at the time of the accident. The 
215 miners below penetrated by a 
second passage to the Yard Seam, a* 
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the Low Miiin became oyerflowed 
from the stopping of the punpe, and 
here they eventually perished from 
the carbonic acid gas. In spite of 
voluntary efforts of hundreds of per- 
sons, no one was able to penetrate 
the Yard Seam till the following 
Thursday, and the bodies were not 
all removed till the Sunday week 
after the accident. They were buried, 
for the most part, at Earadon Ohureh, 
and their funeral was attended by 
20,000 persons, singing the hymn. 



M 



Ob, God, our help in ages past.' 



On entering the pit the men and 
boys were found lying in rows — ^those 
next the wall of the coal sleeping in 
a sitting position, and the next row 
in advance of them resting on the 
othere' knees. Tliey were lying in 
3 rows on each side, all quiet and 
placid, as if sleeping off a heavy day*s 
work. Boys were lying with their 
heads on the shoulders of their 
others ; and one poor fellow had his 
aims clasped round the neck of his 
brother. One or two brothera were 
locked in each other's arms, but all 
lying as if death had crept quietly 
upon them and stolen away their 
lives whilst they might be dreaming of 
home and liberty. Beyond the com- 
pany of sleepers a man lay propping 
open a door, as if ho had resisted the 
poison of the mine longer than tlie 
rest, and had arisen to open one of 
the doors to bring in a little more 
fresh air. 

P>Vom Hartley there is a branch 
line to Tynemouth by Whitley^ a 
small sea-bathing place. AXMokk^s 
Seaton is the Monks* Stone, a frag- 
ment of a cross, which once bore the 
inscription — 

- Oh ! horrid dede, 
To kill a manne for a piggea hede I" 

which was supposed to commemorate 
a monk of Tynemouth wlio stole a 
boar's head from the kitchen of Sea- 
ton Delaval, and, being pursued by 



its owner, was caught and cudgelled 
on this spot The monk died in a 
year and a day, and the knight con- 
sequently only escaped excommunica- 
tion by makiug over Elsig (Elswick; 
to the Priory, and erecting this mo- 
nument.] 

13 m. Newsham Stat Hence there 
is a branch line to Myth, a fishing 
town situated at the mouth of the 
river Blyth. It has a harbour for 
small vessels, and a lighthouse, built 
1788. Several of the monasteries 
had salt-pans at the mouth of the 
Blyth. 

16 m. BedUngUm Stat This was 
the capital of Bedhngtonahire, a royal 
franchise under the Bps. of Durham, 
and part of the nammoiw of Sr. 
Guthbert, purehasea by Bp. Outheard, 
who d. 915. It enjoyed its own courts 
and officers, till its privileges were 
taken away, 27 Hen. VIII. Here 
the monks of Durham, flying fram 
the Conqueror to Lindis&me with 
the body of St Guthbert, rested all 
night The words** Watson's Wake," 
cut on a buttress of the ch., reoonl 
the end of Guthbert Watson, a sleep- 
walker, who, in the act of ascendin<; 
this buttress (Feb. 14, 1669J in his 
sleep, with great ease and nrmness, 
was awaked by a shout from below, 
when he fell and was killed. 

The ruins of Horton CasOe (2 m. S.) 
were destroyed 1809. 

23 m. Morpeth Stat, See Bte. 11. 
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ROUTE 14. 

NEWCASTLE TO ROSEHILL[bT PRUD- 
HOE, BYWELU CORBRIDGE, OILS- 
TON, HEXHAM, RIDLEY, AND 
HALTWHISTLE], PABT OF THE BLY. 
TBOM NEWCASTLE TO CARUSLE. 

45} m. 

On leaving the Stat, at Newcastle, 
the line tarns abmptly to the W., and, 
after passing throngh the snburbs of 
the town« follows the N. bank of the 
Tyne, which is here lined with chim- 
neys, blackening the whole face of 
the country. 

Beyond the S. bank are seen the 
woods of Bavensworth, and then 
those of Gibside (Hte. 1). 

3 m. ScotmjDood Stat., 1. a handsome 
suspension-bridge of 2 piers crosses 
the Tyne towards the valley of the 
Berwent, where Axwell Park is seen 
on the rt., and on the 1. Gibside, 
with its monmnent rising aboye the 
woods. 

1 m. K. is BenweU, the Condercnm 
of the Bomans (see Bte. 16). Here 
was an old Border tower, where the 
priors of Tynemonth were wont to 
spend part of the summer. The 
Benwell estate was the property of 
the wicked Andrew Bobinson Stoney, 
who married the unhappy Mary, 
Countess of Strathmore (1777), and 
it was the one thing towards which 
he was known to evince any human 
affection. 

The Bly. crosses the Tyno and 
enters the county of Durham before 
reaching 

7 m. Blaydon Stat., where exten- 
me blast-fumaoes are seen on rt. 

Bt. Newbum Church (St. Michael) 
is seen on a rising ground. Hither, 

[Dur. f- N.-] 



when Gopsi and Osulph were quar- 
relling about the earldom of North- 
lunberland in March 1072, Gopsi 
fled from Osulph, and took refuge in 
the church, which was set on fire 
by his rival, and Gopsi was murdered 
in attempting to escape. Here (Aug. 
27, 1640) the Scots planted their 
cannon, under cover of which they 
crossed the Tyne to Stellahaugh, 
where they defeated the royal army 
under Lord Gonway. 

G^rge Stephenson was married in 
Newbum Gh., Nov. 28, 1802, to his 
first wife Fanny Henderson, a servant 
in the house of the small fieirmer 
with whom he lodged. "George's 
signature as it stands in the books, 
is that of a person who seems to have 
just learnt to write. With all his 
care, he had not been able to avoid 
a blotch ; the word * Stephenson * has 
been brushed over before the ink was 
dry." After the wedding the bridal 
pair rode on a pillion to their home at 
WiUington Quay. 

3^ m. N.E. of Newbum is JBlack 
Callerton Colliery^ where young 
George Stephenson drove the " Gin ' 
at 8a. a day, walking early in the 
morning from Dewley Bum (where 
his parents then lived), 2 m. across 
the fields, and returning late in the 
evening. Some of the old people of 
Black Gallerton still remember him 
as a **grit bare-legged laddie," and 
they describe him as being very 
quick-witted, and full of fun and 
tricks. As they said, "there was 
nothing under the sun, but he tried 
to imitate." 

When the pit at Dewley Bum was 
worked out, the family moved tc 
" Jolly's Glose," which was situate • 
in bottom of Walbottle Dene, clo83 
to the village of Newbum, and here 
George spent several years of his 
boyhood. "Jolly's Gloee no longer 
exists, and only a few of the oldest 
people in the neighbourhood are 
aware that such a place ever was. 
A mountain of earth, shale, and 
debris, the accumulation of 50 years, 
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lies tumbled over its site, — the rab« 
bisb, or * deeds,' having been shot 
over from the hillside, once a green 
hill, but now a scarified, blasted 
lock, along which furnaces blaze and 
engines labour night and day. The 
stream in the hollow, which used to 
run in front of old Robert Stephen- 
son's cottage door, is made to pay 
tribute in the form of water power at 
every wheel in the Dene ; and only a 
narrow strip now remains of what 
was once a green meadow." 

George Stephenson received his 
first lessons in reading and spelling, 
from Robin Oowens, a poor teacher 
in the village of Walbottle ; after- 
wards he learnt arithmetic and writ- 
ing from Andrew Robertson, a Scotch- 
man who had set up a night-school 
at Newbum. In 1801 his chsr 
racter stood so high, that he was 
appointed brakesman at the Dolly 
Fit Cdliery, While here he had his 
first and last fight in the Dolly Pit 
Field, with Ned Nelson, a roistering 
bully, who was the terror of the 
village, and was enabled by his wiry 
muscles and practised strength to 
gain an easy victory. 

9J m. Byt(m Stat The Church (in 
the CO. of Durham) is seen on 1. 
above the wooded bank (see Rte. 1). 

The Rly. re-enters Northumber- 
land before reaching 

llj m. Wylam Stat, 1. are the 
woods of Bradley (see Rte. 1). 

Rt. A wooden bridge crosses the 
Tyne to Wylam, a large colliery 
village. 

At High Street House, •' a few 
hundred yards from the E. extremity 
of the village, George Stephenson 
was bom, July 9, 1781. The house 
is a common two-storied, red-tiled, 
rubble building. It still serves as 
an ordinary labourer's dwelling. Its 
walls are unplastered, its floor is of 
clay, and the bare rafters are exposed 
over head." As a child, George had 
to carry his father's (Robert Stephen- 
son's) dinner to him at the colliery 
where he worked as engine-man. 



Another of his duties was to see that 
the younger children were kept out 
of the way of tlie chaldron waggons, 
which were then dragged by horses 
along the wooden tramroad imme- 
diately in front of the cottage door. 
This waggon-way was the first in 
the northern dista-ict on which the 
experiment of a locomotive engine 
was tried."— "In 1811, IVIr. Blackett 
of Wylam had a locomotive made 
after Trevithick's patent, but the road 
was too weak to cany it, and the 
engine was sold. Two other engines 
were equally unsuccessful. The road 
was in such a bad state, they often 
ran off the rails. As a workman 
observed one day, when asked how 
they got on, — *We don't get on — 
we only gets off.' The last engine 
was called the * Puffing Billy,* after 
Mr. Blackctt's viewer. A story is 
told at Wylam of a stranger arriving 
late, and being almost frightened 
out of his senses at its approach — an 
imcouth monster it must have looked, 
coming fiaming on in the dark, work- 
ing its piston up and down like a 
huge arm, snorting out loud blasts of 
steam from either nostril, and throw- 
ing out smoke and fire as it panted 
along. No wonder that the stranger 
fled through the hedge, and across 
the fields, calling out to the first 
person he met that he had just en- 
countered a 'terrible deevil on the 
High Street Road.'" See Smiles' 
Life of George Stephenson, 

Close House (Calverley Bewick, 
Esq.) is seen on the hill. 3 m. N.E. 
is Heddon on the (Roman) Wall (see 
Rte. 16). 

The Rly. nms close to the Tyne 
between beautiful woods to 

13J m. Prudhoe Stat, 

I m. S. is Prudhoe Castle (Duke of 
Northumberland), crowning the sum- 
mit of a hill, which is covered with , 
beechwood. 

The barony of Prudhoe was granted 
to tlie Norman family of Umfra- 
ville by Henry H., in whose reign 
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the castle successfully withstood a 
siege firom William the Lion, king 
of Scotland, who was afterwards 
taken prisoner at Alnwick by Odonel, 
lord of Prudhoe. Henry, 1st Earl 
of Northumberland, became the 
second husband of Maude de Um- 
fraville, and thus obtained the pro- 
perty, which in spite of several tem- 
porary attainders, still remains in 
the hands of the Percys. Algernon 
Percy, 4th Duke of Northumberland, 
was created Baron Prudhoe in 1816. 
The Castle with its garden occu- 
pies 3 acres. It is defended on the 
N. by an outer wall, built close to 
the edge of the chff, which is here 
60 ft. in height, and guarded by 
square bastions ; on the S. it is pro- 
tected by a deep fosse, which was 
crossed by a drawbridge. On this 
side are an outer and an inner gate- 
way, connected by strong walls, 
which were in ruins as early as the 
time of Elizabeth, but which are be- 
Ueved to have supported a covered 
way. The inner gate (40 ft. high) 
possesses a very ancient oriel window 
(c. 1300) supported on corbels. This 
lighted a chamber, which was con- 
verted into a chapel, 28 Edward I., 
and is interesting as being one of 
the earliest known instances of an 
oriel. The interior of the building 
is an indefinite ruin. A great por- 
tion of the area is occupied by the 
ugly modem residence of the duke's 
steward. On the N.W. is the Keep, 
once measuring 76 ft by 64, which 
still overtops all the other buildings. 
A good view of the castle may be 
obtained from among the old oaks on 
the steep bank beyond the gateway, 
the foreground being occupied by 
some picturesque water-mills. A 
bridge, beUeved to be one of the 
earliest in the North, is worth notice 
from the singular shape of its 
arches. 

In a farm-house on the brow of the 
hill above the village are traces of an 
ecclesiastical bmldOng, supposed to 
bo those of a chapel built by Richard 



de Umfraville, as a thank-offering 
for the restitution of his lands, which 
were forfeited on his joining the ba- 
rons against King John. 

Cherryhum, near this, was the 
birthplace of Bewick the engraver, 
and many bits of the neighbouring 
woodland and river scenery may be 
found in his beautiful woodcuts. His 
house still remains, and in its garden 
the old grave-stone of his father and 
mother, preserved here with filial 
devotion, when a more imposing mo- 
nimient to them was erected in the 
churchyard. 

The broad Tyno is crossed by a 
ferry-boat, which calls to mind the 
old song, 

•* I cannot get to my love, if I would dee, 
The water of Tyne runs between him and me, 
And here I must stand with the tear In my e'e, 
Both sighing and sickly, my sweetheart to see. 

O, where is the boatman, my bonny hinney ? 
0, where is the boatman ? bring him to me — 
To ferry me over the 'I'yne to my honey. 
And I will remember the boatman and thee. 

Oh ! bring me a boatman, and I'll give him 

money, 
And you for your trouble rewarded shall be, 
To ferry me over the Tyne to my honey, 
Or ferry him cross that rough river to me." 

Rt. On the opposite bank is Oving- 
ham (a bridge is much needed), where 
the restored Church of St. Mary is 
a well-proportioned cruciform E. E. 
building, with a low square tower 
built of large stones, and possibly 
Saxon. The building has several 
architectural peculiarities, "the E. 
end has a very lofty triplet ; the E. 
walls of the transepts an equal qua- 
druplet, which produces a remarkable 
effect ; and each end of the transepts 
a couplet. The circular pillars have 
octagonal capitals, and the buttresses, 
above the striag-course, turn into 
semi-octagonal pilasters." — Ecclesiol, 
No. Ixi. In the churchyard is the 
grave of Thomas Bewick, the cele- 
brated engraver, who d. Nov. 8, 1825, 
in his 75th year, and who is buried 
here, with his wife, and his brother 
John, also an engraver, d. 1795. On 
the S. of the Church is a tablet com- 

M 2 
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xnemorating Bobert Johnson, also an 
artist, and a talented pupil of Bewick, 
who died before he had attained the 
feme he deserved. Two persons were 

Sublidy excomnmnicated by Arch- 
eaoon ^ Sharp, in Ovingham Church 
(for neglect of penance), as late as 
March, 1769. Between the church 
and the river was once a small reli- 
gious house, dependent upon the mo- 
nastery of Tynemouth. 

Mabel Carr, mother of the famous 
George Stephenson, was a native of 
Ovingham, and lived there till her 
marriage with his father Robert. 
Her funily for several generations 
owned a house in the village adjoin- 
ing the churchyard. The family- 
tombstone may still be seen standing 
against the E. end of the chancel. 

A little K. is Whittle Dene, a tra- 
ditional haunt of fairies, with a stream 
which is remarkable for its powers of 
bleaching linen-cloth. Near this is 
" Long LouMn's hole," so called from 
a notorious freebooter, whose crimes 
are the subject of the fragmentary 
ballad of " Long Loukin," and also 
perhaps of the Scottish ballad 
"Lambkin." 

[2 m. N. at NapperUm, are the ob- 
scure remains of tne Castle of Philip 
de Ulecote, constable of Chinon, and 
forester of Northumberland in the 
reign of King John.] 

16 m. Stockefidd Stat, Bt. a hand- 
some stone bridge (built by the late 
Mr. Beaumont at a cost of 15,000Z.) 
leads to ByweU, one of the most 
beautiful and secluded spots in the 
county. A Boman bridge crossed 
the T^ehere, and its piers remained 
standing in the middle of the river, 
and formed a most picturesque object, 
till a few years ago, when they were 
wantonly blown up and desfroyed. 
A massive, machicolated, and ivy- 
covered gate-tower remains of the old 
Castle of the Baliols and Nevilles, 
which was built in the 15th century. 
Close by is the modern residence of 



W. B. Beaumont, Esq., M.P. Beyond 
are two ancient Churches close to- 
gether, that with a spire being dedi- 
cated to St, Andrew (restored 1857), 
and that with a tower to St, Peter : 
they are locally termed Black 
Church and White Church; the 
former has a curious sculptured slab 
of Saxon character. It is said that 
two sisters quarrelled so much about 
precedency, that the younger built a 
second church on the opposite side 
of the road, where she might reign 
undisturbed. Service is performed in 
either church alternately. 

An inquisition of the royal com- 
missioners in 1569, thus describes 
the place : — " The town of Bywell is 
buUded in length all of one street 
upon the river or water of Tyne, on 
the north and west part of the same ; 
and is divided into two several pa- 
rishes, and inhabited with handi- 
craftsmen, whose trade is all in iron- 
work for the horsemen and Borderers 
of that country, as in making bits, stir- 
rups, buckles, and such others, where- 
in they are very expert and cunning, 
and are subject to the incursions of 
the thieves of Tynedale, and com- 
pelled winter and summer to bring 
aU their cattle and sheep into the 
street in the night season, and wateh 
botii ends of the street, and when the 
enemy approacheth to raise hue and 
ciy, whereupon all the town pre- 
pareth for rescue of their goods, which 
is very populous, by reason of their 
trade^ and stout and hardy by conti- 
nual practice against the enemy." 

In these perilous times, " the te- 
nants of each manor were bound to 
attend the judge through their re- 
spective precincts. Lord Chief Justice 
North describes his attendante with 
long beards, short cloaks, long basket- 
hilted broad swords hanging from 
broad belts, and mounted on littie 
horses, so that their legs and swords 
touched the ground at every turning. 
The sheriff presented his train with 
arms, viz. a dagger, knife, penknife, 
and fork," 
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Nbiihumbrians aie especiall j proud 
of the beauty of Bywell ; and its old 
castle and churches, with the glanc- 
ing river flowing between rocky 
banks overhung with wood and en- 
circling the piers of its ancient bridge, 
have employed the hand of many 
a painter. The scenery will bring 
to mind the lines of the Northimi- 
biian poet, Akenside : — 

** 0, ye dales 
Of Tyne, and ye moat andeni woodlands; 

where. 
Oft as the giant flood obliquely strides 
And his bulks open, and his lawns extend. 
Stops short the pleased treyeller to view, 
I'reslding o'er the scene, some rustic tower. 
Foanded by Norman or by Saxon hands : 
How gladly I recall your well-known seats, 
lieloT'd of old, and that deligbtful time. 
When all alone, for many a summer's day. 
I wander'd through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerfhl hand unseen !" 

18^ m. Riding MtU Stat. 6 m. S. 
is Minder Acres (H. C. Silvertop, 
Esq.), a large house, possessing a 
good library, and situated m a park 
close to the edge of the bleak moor- 
lands, which occupy the southern 
border of the county. 

20} m. Corbridge Stat. A fine 
bridge of 7 wide arches (built 1674), 
the only bridge on the river which 
had strength to withstand the flood 
of 1771, crosses the Tyne to Cor- 
bridge. Near this, the Corbridge 
Lanx, a piece of Roman silver plate, 
weighing 148 oz. was discovered in 
1734; it was sold to a Newcastle 
goldsmith, but was recovered as 
treasure trove, and is now preserved 
at Alnwick (Bte. 11.). CorlH-idge 
{Inn, Angel), now reduced to a 
small market town, was once of 
much greater size. King John was 
so possessed with the idea of a 
very important town having once 
occupied the site, that he caused 
dUigent search after buried treasure 
to be made in the neighbourhood. 
The town was called Corbridge in 
771, when a monastery existed here. 
It was anciently a borough, and long 
sent members to Parliament. In 
U38, David of Scotland pltehed his 



camp here, whilst he was plundering 
the surrounding county. The site of 
a traditional battle fought near this 
is still called "the Bloody Acre." 
The place is now unusually healthy, 
but it is said that the plague raged 
here with such violence, that the 
only inhabitants who survived it 
were a few who encamped on the N. 
of the town in an open fleld called 
the Leazes, and that when they 
returned, the streets were green with 
grass. 

There were formerly 4 churches 
at Corbridge ; the ruins of St. Helen's 
and St. Mary's were only pulled 
down at the close of the last century. 
St. Andrew*8, an ancient structure, 
built with materials from the adjacent 
Roman station, is the only church 
remaining. At the N.£. comer of 
the market-place is a square Fed- 
tower, 33 ft. in height, ¥rith walls 
4 ft. thick, surmounting a vaulted 
dungeon. It was formerly used as 
the town-gaol, though Camden men- 
tions it as ** a Uttle turret, built and 
inhabited by the vicars." 

The Market Cross was erected by 
the Duke of Northumberland in 1814, 
on the site of an older cross which 
was removed to Newcastle. The 
shaft of this cross, in the time of 
Horsley, was formed by a large Ro- 
man altar, which is now to be seen 
on the stairs of the castle at New- 
castle. 

J m. W. of Corbridge, where the 
brook Cor enters the Tyne, stood the 
important Roman station of Corsto- 
pitum (noticed in Rto. 16). On the 
banks of the Cor, a huge skeleton 
was foimd in 1660; it is said to 
have been 21 ft. in length, and that 
its thigh-bone measured 6 ft. ! One 
of its rib-bones, of gigantic size, is 
stiU shown in the museum at Kes- 
wick as that of the giant " Cor." 

pj N.E. of Corbridge is Aydon 
CasUe, a very picturesque and re- 
markable building, now occupied as 
a farmhouse. It was part of the 
ancient barony of the Saliols, from 
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whom it parsed to the family of Ay- 
don. Their male l\ne failing during 
the reign of Ed. I., he gave Emma, 
the heiress of the family, in marriage 
to Peter de Vallibus. The castie 
afterwards passed to the families of 
Baymes, Oainaby, and Oollinson; it 
is now the property of Sir Edward 
Blaekett, Bairt., of Maifen. 

Aydon was probably built by Peter 
de Vallibus, 1280-1300. and is of 
great importance as illustrating the 
domestic architecture of that period, 
being rather a fortified house than 
a castle. It was known as ** Aydon 
Halle "in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. The building is surrounded 
by an outer wall, pierced with arrow- 
holes, and enclosing 3 court-yards; 
2 larger, and 1 smaller one within. 
A shallow ditch surrounds the wall 
on 3 sides, on the 4th it is guarded 
by a deep ravine. The building was 
originally entered from the innermost 
court by a covered outer staircase. 
Over one of the chimneypieces the 
arms of Carnaby are carved. A win- 
dow, looking on the garden, is deco- 
rated with a curious head of our 
Saviour between its 2 lights. On 
the side towards the ravine a round 
turret is remarkable. The arched 
stables have been carefully fitted for 
defence, even the mangers being of 
stone. 

Below the castle is a rock called 
Jack's Leap, from the only survivor 
of a party of Scots surprised here by 
Sir Bobert Olavering, who escaped 
by a jump when his companions 
were precipitated from the cliflf. A 
Scottish officer, who was pursued by 
Greenwell, a yeoman of Corbridge, 
fled, throwing money over his shoulder 
in the hope of stopping his pursuer, 
but he was caught and killed. 

The view from Aydon is beautiful 
over the valley of Hexham. The 
luxuriant woods in the glen below 
call to mind the rhyme — 

*' Oh, the oak, and the ash, and the ivy-tree. 
They flourish hest at bame, in the norUi 
countrle." 



The ash especially abounds here. Its 

excellence as fuel is evinced by the 

proverb — 

'* Ash -when green, 
Is fire for a queen." 

J m. N. of Aydon is Halton Castle, 
a massive square tower with comer 
turrets (30 ft. by 22-6), which was an 
ancient seat of the Oamabys, who 
married with the heiress of tiie Hal- 
tons in the time of Edward I. The 
estate is now the property of Sir E. 
Blackett. Attached to the tower is 
a Jacobean farmhouse, near which 
is a small chapel. Close to Halton is 
the Boman station of Hunnum (see 
Bte. 16). 

On the high land, 6 m. N. of Cor- 
bridge, is Mat/en Hall (Sir Edward 
Blackett, Bart.), a large Gothic man- 
sion, the most imposing house in the 
county, bmlt 1832-5 by its present 
possessor. The house is entered by a 
very lofty Gothic hall, rising through 
the whole height of the building, and 
surrounded by open arcaded galleries. 
It contains some valuable pictui^, 
including a half-length of Charles I. 
on horseback, Vandyke; Herodias' 
daughter with the head of St. John 
Baptist, Caravaggio; Holy Family, 
Bromino. Among the relics pre- 
served in the hall are the double- 
headed Spanish shot described by 
Lord Collingwood in his letter ailer 
the battle of Trafalgar as having 
been fired upon his ship from the 
* Santissima Trinidada ' (weighing 
50 lbs.), and presented by him to his 
father-m-law, the then owner of Mat- 
fen ; the celebrated sword of Sir John 
Conyeis (who is now represented by 
Sir E. Blackett), with which he is 
said to have slain the Sockbume 
Worm (see Bte. 6), and the sword of 
Sir John Carnaby of Halton Castle. 

The manor of Matfen was in turn 
the property of the famihes of Felton, 
Lawson, Fenwick, and Douglas, from. 
whom in the last century it passed 
by marriage into the hands of the 
Blacketts. The fine carved stone 
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pillara at the W. lodge were brought 
from Halton Castle. 

^ m. S. is a house, known as ** the 
Standing Stone Farm" from a pillar 
of stone, probably Bruidical, which 
still stands on the green before it.] 

1 J m. S.W. of Gorbridge is DUSon, 
whose grey tower is seen rising on 
the L of the rly. amid the feathery 
woods. It is a place well worth 
yisiting, as well for the sake of its 
great natural beauty, and for the 
romantic ballads and traditions which 
belong to it, as for the story of the 
last Lord Derwentwater, with which 
it is so intimately connected, and 
which forms so strudng a feature in 
the history of Northumberland, that 
a somewhat more detailed notice of 
it will be given here than is usual in 
these Tolumes. 

DUston was originally Devilstone, 
and its border for&ess was in exist- 
ence in the time of Henry I., when 
William, son of Aluric, was lord of 
Devylstone. From this femily the 
estates went to WiUiam de Tynedale, 
lord of the neighbouring barony of 
Langley, and the united property 
passed in 1416 to the family of 
Claxton, whose heiress married John 
Cartington of Cartington Tower. 
Their daughter and heiress, Anne, 
married (1494) Sir Edward Baddiffe, 
Kt., younger son of Sir Thomas Bad- 
elrffe, whose father had married a 
descendant of the ancient family of 
Derwentwater, which had held lands 
in the north ever since the time of 
King John, and resided on ' the 
beautiful lake which bore their name. 

When Sir Francis Badcliffe, son 
of Sir Edward, succeeded to the 
estates, in 1663, he added a large 
square mansion-house, 2 stories in 
height, to the old tower, enclosing a 
handsome court-yard paved with 
black limestone, and having a foun- 
tain in the centre, supplied with 
water from a considerable distance. 
This mansion-house was allowed to 
fall into gradual decay after the con- 
fiscation of the Derwentwater estates, 



and was completely destroyed in 
1768. The traces of its foundations 
may stiU be seen in the turf, but all 
that was spared was the old tower 
of the Devylstones, containing apart* 
ments described in the plans (now 
in the Greenwich Hospital office at 
Dilston) as the " nurserie," and the 
nurse's rooms. 

Close by, half-shrouded in trees, but 
still entire, is the tiny Chapdy con- 
taining merely a few oaken pews and 
altar-rails, a space being left for 
benches, probably occupied by the 
servants and the neighbouring cot- 
tagers. Beneath, is the family vault, 
which contains 6 coffins, resting upon 
2 low brick walls ; the last are those 
of James, last Earl of Derwentwater, 
and of his aunt. Lady Maiy Bad- 
cliffe, who survived her unfortunate 
nephew 8 years, and died March 3, 
1724, being the last of the family in- 
terred at Dilston. After her burial 
the vault remained closed till 1784, 
when it was opened in the presence 
of Mr. Howard of Corbv ; the coffin 
of Lord Derwentwater was then seen 
entire and uninjured. In 1805, on a 
doubt being expressed as to whether 
the head was buried with the body, 
the coffin was opened, when the body 
was found embalmed and in a state 
of complete preservation, the head 
lying by it, with the teeth and the 
hair perfect, and the features still 
bearing the appearance of youth and 
beauty. Crowds of persons flocked 
to visit the rehcs, and by culpable 
neglect the coffin was allowed to re- 
main unguarded, and the teetli were 
drawn by the village blacksmith and 
sold for half-a-crown apiece. The 
vault was again visited in 1838, but 
this time the coffin was not opened, 
though a square leaden box, which 
had lain undiscovered before, was 
found beneath it, containing a human 
heart. It is believed that this was 
the heart of Charles Badcliffe, the 
Earl's brother, brought hither by 2 
servants of the Earl of Newburgh, as, 
Q&ex theei^eoution of Earl James, h' 
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heart was sent to Angers, whence it 
went to the convent of Augustine 
nuns at Paris, &om which it was 
taken by order of Bobespierre and 
thrown into a common cemetery. The 
niche in the wall where it stood is 
still to be seen. 

Adjoining the chapel is an ancient 
Gateway^ removed from its original 
site, where it formed the approach to 
the Fountain Court, and moed the 
principal entrance to the mansion. It 
is inscribed with the letters F. B. 
(Francis Badcliffe) and J. R. (James 
EadcMe), with the date 1616. The 
original approach to the house was by 
an avenue of chestnuts, part of whicn 
is still remaining. An aged apple- 
tree, a relic of the old orclmrd, blown 
down in 1839, continues to blossom 
and bear fruit, and is called " Lord 
Derwentwater's Tree.*' In the field 
beyond the ruin, traces of the old 
garden may be distinctly seen on a 
hot summer's day, the terraces, and a 
cross of flower-beds which once had a 
fountain in their centre, being marked 
in the turf. 

Below the castle, in a glen of inde- 
scribable beauty, flows the sparkling 
Devil's Water, which rises in the 
rugged moorlands of Hexhamshire, 
and now glides through a deep chan- 
nel worn in the solid rock ; here, rush- 
ing in foaming ripplets round ti^e 
moss-grown rocks ,* there, lying in si- 
lent pools, deeply stained with the 
br^wn peat soil of the moorlands. 
Aj^ve, the bright foliage of the 
" rowan " and " saugh " trees, min- 
gled with oaks and hollies, waves in 
rich luxuriance, and a grey bridge, of 
a single lofiy arch, crosses from a 
deep green haugh, once tiio deer- 
park, to the foot of the steep bank 
whi(^ is crowned by the castle. 

Here, it is said that, as Lord Der- 
wentwater rode forth on his grey 
horse to join the rebels, the view of 
his ancestral woods flashed upon him 
in all its beauty, and he repented and 
turned back ; — 



*' I could not lose my bonnle holts, 
Or sliawes and kbowes so green. 
Where poppling by the mosa-grown stanes, 
The waters flash between. 

Were all aromid me not my abi, 

I'd freely gang |he gate ; 
Wha has nae fortune fights mair bauld. 

Than one wi' large estate." 

But as he passed under the castle- 
window. Lady Derwentwater threw 
down her £eui upon his head, and told 
him, in sarcastic tone, to take it and 
give his sword to her. So once more 
he went back ; — 

,* He looked down on the shaws and wood, 
Syne up to his castle hall ; 
On the wavy trees, and flowery banks, 
By the bnmie's wimpling fall." 

But this time he went on and joined 
the rebellion. 

Near the ruin stands the modem 
residence of Charles Grey, Esq., 
(who fills the post of agent to the 
Greenwich Hospital estates), son of 
John Grey, the famous agrioulturist, 
whose life, published by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Butler (1869), forms a 
most interesting addition to North- 
umbrian biography, and is a worthy 
record of one whose kindly hospitali- 
ties and generous interest in the wel- 
fare of all who surrounded him, wUl 
long be remembered. Beyond the 
house are many beautiful walks, which 
wind along the edge of the rocky steeps 
covered with wood and fern. Li the 
Maiden's Walk it is believed that 
Lord Derwentwater was reclining 
under the trees on the evening before 
he joined the rebels, when a female 
apparition, robed in grey, arose be- 
fore him, and presented him with a 
crucifix, which should act as a talis- 
man to preserve him against sword 
or buUei 

Beyond the grounds of Dilston are 
the woods of Nunsburghj where the 
site of an old convent is now occupied 
by DoUand Park, Above this the 
Devil's Water is crossed by the Lin- 
net's Bridget a picturesque and lofty 
arch, betu-ing the half - obliterated 
inscription, " God preserve Wilfrid 
Erengton, who builded this brid^,'* 
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with a date believed to be 1530. 
Near this bridge the Lancastrians 
Imlted before the battle of Hexham. 
This and eveiy other striking spot 
near Dilston are closely entwined 
either by history or tradition with 
the memory of its beloved possessor, 
the last Earl of Derwentwater. James 
Badclifife (bom in London, Jmie 28, 
1689) was the son of Sur Edward 
Badcliffe and Lady Mary Tudor, a 
natural daughter ol Charles IL He 
succeeded to his DBunily estates in his 
8tii ySar (1697), but was educated 
at St. Germains with Prince James, 
with whom he contracted an ardent 
friendship. After seeing the com- 
panion of his boyhood saluted as 
James IIL by the Uttle exiled court, 
on the death of his &ther he returned 
to Dilston, where he began to build 
a new house, and to render himself 
deeply beloved by his hospitality and 
charity. A contemporary historian. 
Patten, writes, " The sweetness of his 
temper and disposition, in which he 
had few equals, had so secured him 
the affection of aQ his tenants, neigh- 
bonrs, and dependants, that multi- 
tades would have lived and died for 
him ; he was a man formed by nature 
to be generally beloved ; and he had 
a beneficence so universal, that he 
seemed to live for others. As the 
Earl lived among his own people, 
there he kept his estate, and continu- 
ally did offices of kindness and good 
neighbourhood to everybody, as op- 
portunity offered. He kept a house 
of generous hospitality and noble 
entertainment, which few in that 
county do, and none come up to. He 
was very charitable to poor and dis- 
tressed families on all occasions, whe- 
ther known to him or not, and whether 
papist or protestant." His personal 
beauty is still well-known from pic- 
tures and ballads : — 

** 0, Derwentwater's a bonnlelord. 
And golden is his hair. 
And glenting Ib his hawking e'e, 
Wi^klnd love dwelling there.'^ 

On June 10, 1712, when in his 



23rd year, Lord Derwentwater mar- 
ried Anna, daughter of Sir John 
Webb, of Ganford, in Dorset, to his 
•* ^reat content in every respect." It 
is beheved, however, that the influ- 
ence of this lady was the ultimate 
cause of his ruin. When on Aug. 
16, 1715, James VlUth was pro- 
clsdmed in Scotland, the well-known 
sympathies of Lord Derwentwater 
and his connexion with the house 
of Stuart excited the suspicion of 
the Government, who issued a 
warrant for his arrest. He evaded 
this by leaving Dilston, and remain- 
ing in concealment for two months, 
partly in different farmhouses, and 
partly at Shaftoe Crags, where a rock, 
called « Sawter's," or Salter's Nick, 
is shown as the place where he evaded 
his pursuers by a bold descent of the 
precipice. During this time the plot 
of the rebellion thickened, but Lord 
Derwentwater stiU hesitated to risk 
his fortunes on the uncertain result. 
It was then that fOct. 6) Lady Der- 
wentwater reproacned him with 1^ 
words, *' It is not fitting that the Earl 
of Derwentwater should continue to 
hide his head in hovels &om the light 
of day, when the gentry are up in 
arms for their lawful sovereign," and 
that, stung by her taunt, without 
waiting to collect a larger force, he 
hastily called together every man and 
horse about the castle, even the coach- 
horses being led forth for the occasion. 
A hasty service was performed in the 
chapel at Dilston, when the divine 
assistance and protection were im- 
plored, and then the Uttie band rode 
forth. At a place called Waterfalls, 
near Wanny Crags, Lord Derwent- 
water and his brother joined the main 
body of the rebels, under Mr. Forster 
of Bamborough, who had been chosen 
general, in the hope that his protest- 
antism might render him popular. 
The whole party, consisting of about 
60 horse, proceeded eastward, when 
they proclaimed James HI. at Wark- 
worth and Alnwick, and then again 
returned to the neighbourhood of 
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Hexham, where the army was en- 
camped in the woods on the banks of 
the Allen, tiie Earl of Derwentwater 
himself being lodged in the old fJEurm- 
bouse at Stawaid Peel. Here they 
waited for an opportunity of attacking 
Newcastle, but the townspeople were 
well prepared, and had *' walled up 
the gates with stone and lime, very 
strong," so the little army turned 
again towards the Borders, and halted 
at Jedburgh and Hawick, being 
pursued by the King's troops under 
Gen. Carpenter. At Hawick a coun- 
cil was held as to fature operations, 
which were rendered difficult by the 
refusal of the Scottish part of the 
army to enter England, and of the 
English to advance into Scotland. 
At length, after much fruitless move- 
ment from place to place, and in op- 
position to the advice of Lord D^- 
wentwater, who urged that it could 
only lead to their ruin, an invasion 
of Lancashire was decided upon, and, 
encouraged by the flight of- the mi- 
litia, who were collected on Penrith 
Fell, under Lord Lonsdale and Lord 
Carlisle, they arrived at Preston on 
the 10th Nov. :— 

" Lord Derwentwater rode away, 
Well mounted on his dapple grey ; 
But soon he wished him home with speed, 
Fearing they were betrayed indeed." 

At Preston the Prince's army at first 
took up their position in a narrow and 
deep lane commanding the bridge 
over the Kibble, where the royalist 
forces of Charles I. had before success- 
fully resisted the army of Cromwell, 
but they were afterwards induced to 
abandon this post for the churchyard, 
where they were surrotmded by the 
King's troops. The Earl and his 
brother fought with the utmost brav- 
ery. Lord Derwentwater stripping off 
his coat that he might be less encum- 
bered in the fight, and giving the 
soldiers money to throw up trenches 
and make a good defence. At length, 
however, they were all obliged to ca- 
pitulate, 75 noblemen and gentlemen 
from England and 143 from Scotland 



being taken prisoners. Many of the 
inferior prisoners were shot. The* 
Earl himself was mounted on a white 
horse, and carried towards London : 

" Lord Derwentwater to Lichfield did ride. 
In his coach, and attendance by his side. 
And swore if he dy'd by the point of a sword, 
He would drink a health to his rightful lord." 

He was imprisoned in the Tower till 
Feb. 9, 1716, when he was carried to 
Westminster HaU for trial, and, hav- 
ing vainly pleaded his youth, inex- 
perience, and rashness, was con- 
denmed to death. Upon hearing of 
his sentence. Lady Derwentwater flew 
to London, and attended by a number 
of noble ladies, inde&tigably besought 
the mercy of the King and the inter- 
cession of the Houses of Parliament; 
but the King only replied to their en- 
treaties by hurrying the execution. 
On the 23rd of Feb. Lord Derwent- 
water took leave of his family and of 
his companion, Lord Wid^ington, 
who was reprieved, and who exclaimed 
on parting, " My Lord Derwentwater, 
if I were to Uve 1000 years, I should 
never forget you; so much courage, 
and so much resignation, in so much 
youth." Lord Derwentwater and 
Lord Kenmure were then conveyed 
to Tower Hill, where a scaffold, hung 
with black, was erected. Lord Der- 
wentwater mounted it with a reso- 
lute step, and read an address, in 
which to the last he declared his 
devotion to King James UI. as his 
lawful sovereign, to whom he "was 
bound by the laws of God and man." 
Then he expressed his forgiveness to 
his executioner, and laying his head 
upon the block, bade him perform his 
office, when he repeated for the third 
time, " Lord Jesu, receive my spirit." 
A wail of lamentation arose from the 
assembled multitude, as they saw the 
terrible end, 

** How the young Earl had given 
His soul up to Heaven, 

Still fresh with the brightness of youth ; 
How his last prayer was made 
'Neath the murderer's blade, 

For his couBtry, his king, and the tratti.'' 
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But &T deeper and more lasting 
were the honor and grief which were 
felt when -the news reached his own 
home in the north. The peasantry 
saw the coming vengeance of Heaven 
depicted in the Aurora Borealis, which 
appeared with tmwonted brillianc j on 
the evening of the execution, and 
which is stm known in the north as 
"Lord Derwentwater's Lights;" the 
rushing Devil's Water too, they said, 
ran down with blood on Ihat terrible 
night, and the very com which was 
ground on that day came tinged with 
crimson from the milL 

The remains of the Earl were taken 
first to Dagenham Park, near Bom- 
ford, where his widow had remained 
during his imprisonment ; here they 
were placed in the Catholic chapel 
until &eir removal to Dilston. It is 
said that Lord Derwentwater's ghost 
still haunts the gallery at Dagenham. 

Lady Derwentwater is said to have 
come with the corpse to Dilston, and 
the neighbouring peasants believe that 
her spirit still sits lamenting at the 
top of its ruined tower, and the glim- 
mering of her lamp may often be 
seen from a great distance through 
the darkness of the night. From 
Dilston she went to the Earl's estates 
on Derwentwater, where the pea- 
santry, who saw in her the cause of 
their beloved master^s death, rose 
against her, and she was forced to 
escape by the pass near Lodore, 
which is still known as ** the Lady's 
Hake." She died at Louvain in Bel- 
gium, Aug. 30. 1723. The race of 
the Badclitfes then came rapidly to a 
close. Lord Derwentwater's only son 
died Dec. 31. 1731. His daughter 
married Lord Petre in 1732 : his bro- 
ther diaries, after escaping from 
Newgate, was married in Vons to 
Lady Charlotte Livingstone, Countess 
of Newburgh, and m 1733 returned 
to London unmolested. In 1745 
however, the rebellion was revived, 
and he was again tempted to jom it, 
but was taken prisoner at sea, and 
executed on Tower Hill, Dec. 8, 1745. 



The Derwentwater estates were con- 
fiscated in 1716, and were held by 
trustees till 1735, when they were 
conferred upon Greenwich Hospital, 
to the support of whicli they contri- 
bute a revenue of 8000Z. per ann. 
Several members of the Eadcliffe 
femily were pensioned off on small 
annuities. The last who received a 
pension was the aged Countess of 
Kewburgh, who died 1858. 

After his execution, and again at 
the sale of the contents of Dilston 
Hall, all relics of Lord Derwent- 
wat^ were greedily sought after, and 
there is scarcely a farmhouse in the 
neighbourhood which does not pos- 
sess some memorial of him. At 
Thomdon Hall are 4 portraits of the 
Earl, with the prayerbook which he 
used upon the scaffold. There also 
is an oaken chest, with a brass in- 
scription engraved by Lady Derwent- 
water's orders, containing the dress 
of black velvet, the black knitted 
stockings, and the wig of fair light 
hair which feU down on each side 
of the breast, worn by the Earl upon 
the scaffold ; with a part of his sMrt, 
the neck having been cut away, and 
the piece of black serge, clotted with 
blood, which covered the block. At 
Slindon, in Sussex (Handbook for 
Kent and Suisex)^ the seat of Viscount 
Newburgh, is a picture of the Earl in 
hU robes, and his lady in crimson and 
ermine, holding their child on her 
knee. At Netherwitton are fine por- 
traits of the Earl and his brother 
Charles. The Swinbumes of Cap- 
heaton possess a lock of the Earl's 
hair, with the wedding-ring of his 
Countess, given to them by Lady 
Newburgh. **My Lady's Chair,' 
long handed down in the family of 
a faithful servant of Lady Derwent- 
water, is now preserved at Corby 
Castle. Another Derwentwater chair 
is in the museum at Keswick, with 
the entrance lock and key from Dil- 
ston. Tradition declares that the 
greater part of the Derwentwater 
plate lies lost at the bottom of the 
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lake. The story of Lord Derwent- 
water was well told by the late Mrs. 
Grey of Dilston, in a paper appended 
to Howitt's 'Visits to Bemarkable 
Places,' and it has been repeated by 
Mr. Sidney Gibson in his * Visit to 
Bilston HaU ;' to both these sources 
of information the editor is much in- 
debted. The beautiful ballad of Sur- 
tees, known as * Derwentwater's Fare- 
well,* will scarcely be deemed too 
long for insertion here : — 

** Farewell to pleasant IMlston Hall, 

My fathers ancient seat; 
A stranger now must call thee his, 

Which gars my heart to greet. 
Farewell each kindly well-known face. 

My heart has held so dear ; 
My tenants now must leave their lands. 

Or hold their lives in fear. 

No more along the banks of l^e 

ril rove in autumn gray ; 
No more I'll hear, at early dawn. 

The lav'rocks wake the day ; — 
Then fare thee well, brave Witherington, 

And Forster ever true— 
J>ear Shaftsburv and Errington, 

Receive my last adieu I 

And fare thee well, George CoUlngwood, 

Since fate has put us down ; 
If thou and I have lost our lives. 

Our king has lost his crown. 
Farewell, farewell, my lady dear, ' 

111, ill, thou oounsell'dst me ; 
I never more may see the babe 

That smiles upon thy knee I 

And fare thee well, my bonnie gray steed, 

That carried me aye so free ; 
I wish I had been asleep in my bed. 

Last time I mounted thee. 
The warning bell now bids me cease ; 

My trouble's nearly o'er ; 
Yon sun that rises firom the sea. 

Shall rise on me no more. 

Albeit that here, in London Tower, 

It is my fate to die, — 
carry me to Northumberland, 

In my father's grave to lie. 
There chauut my solemn requiem. 

In Hexham's holy towers. 
And let six maids of fair l^ynedale 

Scatter my grave with flowers. 

And when the head that wears the crown 

1^11 be laid low like mine. 
Some honest hearts may then lament 

For BadclifTe's fallen line. 
Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall, 

My fathers ancient seat ; 
A Rtranger now must call thee his, 

Which gars my heart t^ greet." 



Bt. on the hillside is Sandhoe 
(Sir Rowland Stanley Errington, 
Bart.), a handsome modem house, 
oontaming a small theatre and a 
most Taluable collection of old china. 

Bt. the conspicuous castellated man- 
sion of Beaufront (William Cuthbert, 
Esq.) occupies the site of a more 
ancient mansion, which was the seat 
of the Camabys in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Hither Lord Derwent- 
water came on the day before his 
fatal expedition, in the hope of per- 
suading Mr. Errington of Beaufront 
to join him; but he, pointing to 
Dilston lying embosomed in its woods 
on the opposite hill, besought the 
Earl to pause before he risked losing 
so noble an inheritance. The late 
Mr. Errington, known as " the chief 
of Beaufix)nt," possessed a curious 
collection of the costumes of all Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The magnificent bridge of 12 stone 
arches (1783) over the Tyne, is seen 
on rt., and the fine abbey ch., with 
some old towers, on the 1., before 
reaching , 

23im. HeaOiamStaf, (J»n«; White 
Hart; Black Bull). Boger North 
says : " We came at leng£ to Hex- 
hiun, formerly a metropolis of a 
famous shire of that name. From 
the entertainment and lodging there, 
it might be mistaken, but whether 
for a Scotch or Welsh town, may be 
a nice point for the experienced to 
determine." 

Hexham, once a place of great 
importance, the capital of Hexham- 
shire, and possessing three large 
churches, of which two — St. Mary 
and St Peter — are destroyed, is yet a 
considerable market-town (pop. 9665) 
of antique aspect, possessing a manu- 
&cture of tan-gloves, and being the 
seat of a Boman-Gatholic bishopric. 
It is intersected, from E. to W., by 
one long street, called in ite different 
parts by the three names of Pries^ 
popple, Battle-hill, and Henootes ; two 
narrow streets desoend from it to 

TJ^e Market-place, which till lately 
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was one of the meet picturesque and 
interesting sqnaies in EngLsoid ; and 
though it has now been much spoilt 
in an artistic point of view by the 
introduction of modem shop-fronts 
and the modernization of the church 
(the E. end of which has lost all 
appearance of antiquity, and looks 
like a building of yesterday), it is still 
a place of some interest. On the S., 
close to the covered market, with 
enclosed piazzas, is the "pant," a 
fountain with the inscription : " Ex 
dono Boberti Allgood armigeri, anno 
D.H. 1703." Behind this are some 
curious brick houses with stone 
copings. On the W. is the ch., and 
on the E. is a fine grey tower, pro- 
bably temp. Ed. III. Passing under 
its Gothic arch a street, called Halls- 
garth, leads to another much larger 
tower of unknown date, called Qie 
Moot HaU, and remarkable for its 
narrow lights and its comioe-like 
range of corbels, which probably once 
supported a hanging g&Hery. This 
was the ancient court-house of the 
abbots, and was probably also used 
by them as a prison. It is still 
employed as a session-house. Near 
-this is the Free Grammar School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1598. 

TJie Abbey Church {once the Ca- 
thedral) of St. Andrew, is a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the E. E. style, and 
has been called the ** text-book of 
early-English architecture;" but it 
has been particularly unfortunate in 
being exposed to the full force of a 
•* destructive restoration." In its 
proportions it is larger than several 
existing cathedrals, such as Bipon 
and Carlisle. It is surmounted by 
a tower, 100 ft. in height, surrounded 
by an arcade of five lancets, having 
two lights in each face. The whole 
building was formerly cruciform, but 
the nave was entirely destroyed by 
the Scots in the time of Ed. L, and 
has never been rebuilt. 

The ch. is entered by a door in the 
N, of the transept, which is 157 ft. 
in length. Its great height, about 



66 ft., gives unusual effect to the 
arcades of Early Pointed arches sur- 
mounted \yy a triforium and clere- 
story, the latter being an arcade of 
triplets. In the centre are the mag- 
nificent arches which support the 
tower, with pillars which formerly 
had ten equal shafts in each angle. 
The carving of some of the corbels 
is exceedingly rich, but much ob- 
scured by whitewash ; and the whole 
of this part of the building has a 
bare and gloomy appearance. Most 
of the monuments, formerly distri- 
buted through different parts of the 
ch., are now collected in the transept, 
without reference to the burial-places 
which they were intended to mark. 
The fine screen of the Ogle shrine, 
which occupied one bay on the S. of 
the choir, extending from pillar to 
pillar, had been hidden by pews, and 
when laid open in the course of the 
"restoration" in 1860, it was re- 
garded as *'old materials," and de- 
stroyed. The altarpiece of the shrine 
was a most interesting triptych of the 
14th centy., each of its panels mea- 
suring 3 ft. 8 by 1 ft. 10. In the 
centre the Saviour, glorifi^ but still 
crowned with thorns, and with bleed- 
ing wounds, was represented rising 
from the tomb ; on rt. was a figure of 
St. John, with a chalice in one hand 
and a palm-branch in the other ; on 
1. the Virgin in a crimson robe, with 
the child in her arms. The diapered 
background was composed of hexa- 
gonal rosettes on a crimson ground, 
each bearing " I. H. 8." paintSi upon 
them. A few fragments only have 
been preserved. • The monuments 
which are yet permitted to exist in- 
clude, on 1. of the entrance, the figure 
of a knight lying on the floor, with a 
shield bearing the arms of Aydon, 
supposed to be Galfrid de Aydon. 
Beyond, is another knight, supposed 
to represent Gilbert de Umfraville, 
Lord of Prudhoe, and a great bene- 
&ctor of the abbey, d. 1307. An arched 
recess, containing a foliated (vine- 
leaved) cross, has, by an unfounded 
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tradition, been called the tomb of 
Alfwold, King of No^tb^^lbria, d. 
788. A black marble slab, formerly 
inlaid with brass, commemorate 
Bobert Ogle, son of Eleanor Ber- 
tram (see Rte. 11), d. 1404. A cross 
fleury, with the inscription " Jo- 
hannes Malherbe jacet Mc," is that 
of a follower of the Conqueror. An- 
other is inscribed, " Hie jacet Thomas 
de Deyilston," and bears a crozier. 
Another, with the name "Johannes 
Dew," has a crozier and chalice. 
Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
is also buried somewhere in the 
church. In the 8. of the transept, 
removed fix>m the N. of the choir, is 
the beautiful oratory which has been 
called ** Prior RicharcTa Shnne,** on 
account of the letters " R. L." carved 
tipon the central top of its roof, which 
is divided into eight compartments. 
(The founder was really Priop Lech- 
man, 1479-1499. Longstaife, Arch, 
Ml., 1860.) The upper part of the 
shrine is of carved oak, apparently 
of the Dec. period, but really executed 
by Lechman or his successor Smith- 
son (i&., 1864). On the E. side are 
paintings of St. Andrew, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, with the Crucifixion 
(almost obliterated) under them. Be- 
neath is a curious stone recess, with 
quaintly carved figures, said to repre 
sent Pan and Silenus. The base is of 
stone, carved (on the S.) with quaint 
figures, including Saturn, St. George, 
the fox preaching to the geese, thumb- 
screw, night-mare, &c. Within the 
shrine a monument has been placed, 
which was formerly unconnected with 
it, though tradition has given it the 
name of "Prior Richard's Tomb." 
It represents a monk with his cowl 
drawn over his face. Near the altar 
stood the Frid-stod, or Frith-stool— 
the Stool of Peace — ^whith here, as 
at Beverley, had the privilege of 
giving sanctuary to ail who ap- 
prmmed it. Four crosses marked 
the limits of the sanctuary in the four 
ways leading to, the town, and any 
attempt td seize a fugitive within their | 



boundary was fined by the church in 
proporiion to the degree of nearness 
to the Frid-stool; but if any one 
seized a male&ctor upon the stool 
itself, the ofience was not redeemable 
at any sum. During the '* restora- 
tion " of 1860 this most remarkable 
relic was shifted into the S. transept) 
and broken in the process. 

The Choir is separated from the 
transept by a richly carved Rood" 
screen (c. 1500), which bears an in- 
scription in monograms, with the 
name of Thomas II., Archbishop of 
York. On the outer side are paint- 
ings from the Dance of Death {i.e., 
his visits to the King, Cardinal, 
Bishop, and Pope), with various 
saints ; on the inner are figures 
of seven early bishops of Hexham 
(including Wilfiid, Acca, and St. John 
of Beverley), with the Virgin in the 
centre. The choir, which is a splen- 
did specimen of E.E., Was restored 
and ** modernized" in 1860. Before 
tiiis the ruins of the Lady Chapel 
(60 ft. by 30), an interesting build- 
ing of late 14th-centy. Dec., which 
hsd been used as a school by the 
later monks, stood at the E. end of it ; 
but these remains* have now been 
wantonly swept away; *• The oolunms 
of the clerestory are peculiar, being 
crutched, or stilted. The square 
abacus of the capitals, the transitional 
volute, and the serrated label running 
round the ground-arches on the S. 
side, are lingering features of trans. 
Norm." — Fairless. S. of the altar 
was, tiU lately, a gallery of carved 
oak, beneath which were tiiree richly- 
ornamented sedilia, now in the tran- 
sept. N. hangs the helmet of Sir J. 
Fenwick, killed at Marston Moor, 
whose dnill is preserved in the 
manor court, whilier popular belief 
asserts that it has always returned 
when it has been moved. The 
custom of hanging up a glove in this 
church as a challenge iS'alluded to in 
Sciott's • Eokeby ' :— 
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" Edmnnd, tby years were scarcely mine, 
Wben challenging the clans of Tyne, 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 1 
O'er Hexham's altar bung my glove ; ^ 
Bat Tynedale nor In tower nor town 
Held champion meet to take it down." > 

The tower contains eight bells, 
which were recast from the old metal 
in 1472 ; one of them was called 
"the Fray Bell,** from being rung 
to give warning in Border alarms. 

Beneath the site of the nave, a 
Saxon Crypt was discovered in 1726. 
This is p^ of the original ch. built 
by the first bishop, Wilfrid, being 
only the fifth ch. in this country built 
of stone, the others being Whithem, 
York, Lincoln, and Bipon. The 
crypt at Bipon, also built by Wilfrid, 
much resembles this. Here the 
masonry is almost entirely composed 
of Boman stones; and two Boman 
inscriptions are built up in the walls. 
In 1832 a large number of the Saxon 
coins called Stycas were discovered 
in the churchyard. The greater por- 
tion of these are now in the British 
Museum. 

S. of the transept are the remains 
of the E.E. Chapter-House, ^ ft. 
square, which was connected with 
the ch. by a vaulted passage. The 
plao0 formerly occupied by me CloU' 
ters (on W.) is still a large open 
space; four or five compartments of 
rich Dec. carving still remain against 
the modem building called the Abbey. 
The most perfect remains of the 
monastery are the Befectory, ;with an 
oak roof^ and the Abbey Gateway , of 
Norm, architecture with additions of 
temp. Ed. U., beneath which the last 
abbot, Augustine Webster, was hung 
for denying the royal supremacy. 

W. of Ihe churchyard is the Seed, 
once the park of the monks, and now 
a I public promenade. The eminence 
called " the Priest's Seat " has a fine 
view. 

The History of Hexham begins 
with St. WU&id, a Northumbrian 
monk of Lindis&me, who was raised 
to the see of York, and who founded 
here the diuieh and monasteiy of 



St. Andrew, which were made the 
seat of a bishopric in 680, and to 
which Etheldrcda, wife of King 
Egfrid, granted the whole of her 
dower, being the torritoiy called 
Hexhamshire. At that time Wilfrid 
held ecclesiastical rule over the whole 
country north of the Humber, but 
Ermenberga, the second wife of 
Egfrid, excited the king against the 
bishop, and, in a synod under Archbp. 
Theodore, the diocese was divided 
into four parts, — of York, Hexham, 
Lindis&me, and Whithem, — ^to all of 
which new bishops were appointed. 
The ejected Wiurid travelled to 
Borne, and appealed to the Pope ; 
but when he returned, with a judg- 
ment in his fsivour, he was seized and 
thrown into prison, whence he was 
not released tUl Alfrid had succeeded 
his brother in the kingdom, and 
Archbp. Theodore had repented and 
urged the restitution of the ancient 
diocese upon his death-bed. Wilfrid 
was then restored to the sees of York 
and Hexham, and also to the govern- 
ment of the monastery of Bipon, 
which he loved best of all his eccle- 
siastical possessions. This he was 
again called upon to resign in 692, 
in order that Bipon might be turned 
into a bishopric ; and on refrising, he 
was again driven into exile, and 
lived for nine years in the kingdom of 
Mercia. The case of Wilfrid was 
once more referred to Borne in 702, 
and was once more given in his 
favour, when it was arranged that 
the bishop who was then ruling over 
Hexham should be transferred to 
York, and that Wilfrid i^ould again 
resume the bishopric of Hexham and 
the abbacy of Bipon. These he en- 
joyed for four years, and dying at 
Oundle, 709, was buried in state at 
Bipon, whence his relics were re- 
moved to Canterbury in 948. 

In the intervals caused by the 
exile of Wilfrid, three eminent pre- 
lates were appointed to the see of 
Hexham: 1. Eata, Abbot of Melrose, 
Prior of lindisfamei and tator of 
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St. Cuthbert, appointed in 678, but 
removed four years after to Llndis- 
&me ; 2. St. Cuthbert, who was 
ahuost immediately removed to Lin- 
disfame at his own entreaty; 3. 
St. John of Beverley, a monk of 
Beverley, who bad been educated at 
Whitby Abbey, and who, while here, 
constantly retired to pray at Eme- 
shaw ("the Eagle's Mount"), now 
St. John Lee, where he had a little 
oratory dedicated to St. Michael. 
The Venerable Bede was one of his 
pupils. From Hexham he was trans- 
lated to York, whence he retired to 
the monastery of Beverley, and died 
there as abbot in 721. 

Wilfrid waa eventually succeeded, 
in 709, by Acca, the friend of Bede, 
who greatly added to the decorations 
of the church at Hexham, where he 
died in 740. He was followed by 
Fridbert, 744 ; Alcmund, 767 ; Til- 
bert, 781 ; Ethelbert. 789 ; Eadred, 
797 ; Eanbert, 800 ; and Tidferth, 
806-21. With the last-named bishop 
the diocese of Hexham came to an 
end, after an existence of 143 years. 
The see was revived in 883 at 
Chester-le-Street, whence it was re- 
moved to Durham, in consequence of 
which Hexham was included in the 
diocese of Durham for 106 years. 
It was then taken away by Hen. I. 
(enraged at Bishop Flamliard), and 
given to the see of York, under which 
it remained till Jan. 1837, when Hex- 
hamshire was restored to the see of 
Durham. 

The first Monastery lasted till 876, 
when it was completely destroyed by 
the Danes, and was not restored till 
1113, when it was rebuilt for Augus- 
tine Canons, by Thomas H., Archbp. 
of York. 

Among the Natives of Hexham 
were two chroniclers, John of Hex- 
ham, who wrote the History of Eng- 
land (1130-54) from 9th Hen. H. to 
1st Rich. I. ; and Prior Richard, who 
wrote the History of Hexham, and of 
King Stephen and the War of the 
Standard. Joseph Richardson, author 



of * The RoUiad,' was bom at Hex- 
ham, 1756. 

The BatUe of Hexkam was fought. 
May 15, 1464, between the Lancas- 
trian army of Hen. VL under Henry 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and the 
Yorkists under Lord Montague. It 
raged through the long street of the 
town and along the ridge of the hiU. 
Eventually Somerset was taken and 
beheaded, and the abaoot, or cap of 
state adorned with two crowns, was 
taken and bestowed upon Edw. IV. 
Queen Margaret and [her son Prince 
Edward fled into the neighbouring 
forest, with only one attendant named 
De Brege. 

In 1536, some of the monks of 
Hexham were reinstated by the PiZ- 
grima^fe of Grace, but early in the 
following year they were again ex- 
pelled by the Duke of Norfolk. 
"Hexham," writes De Foe, "is 
famous, or rather infamous, for hav- 
ing the first blood drawn at it in 
the war against their Prince by the 
Soots, in King Charles the First's 
time." In Hexham Riot, which arose 
in 1761, in consequence of the con- 
scription for militia, 45 persons were 
killed and 300 badly wounded. 

Several interesting excursions may 
be made from Hexham, viz. : 

S. 2J m. (by a path very difficult 
to find, and for which it will be well 
to take a guide) is The Queen's Cave. 
" The Black Plantation " and its ad- 
joining farm serve as a landmark on 
the hill-top, and here enquiries may 
be made. 

Immediately below is Deepden, a ra- 
vine whose steep sides are covered with 
a wood of old larch-trees, with long 
tresses of bearded lichen waving from 
their boughs, while here and there 
the grey rock breaks forth, sometimes 
in abrupt clifi^, sometimes in pros- 
trate masses, half buried amongst the 
fern and bilberries. The colouring 
of the woods is most beautiful, but 
especially in spring, when the red 
gnarled stems of the larch-trees are 
first enveloped in rich green, which. 
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contrasts with the masses of dead 
feni and the golden hnes of the 
mossy carp^ beneath them. A path, 
first rt., then 1., leads into the depth 
of the glen, where a peat-stamed bnm 
tosses wildly amid tiie jagged rocks, 
or lies in deep amber-ooloured pools 
under the thick wood. Grossing the 
stream, in an overhanging sandstone 
rock, crested by the waving branches 
of the "rowan" tree, and approached 
by a flight of mossy steps, half lost 
in the luxuriance of the ** oak fern " 
aronnd them, is a low arch, fomung 
the entrance to the Qneen*s Cave. All 
who visit it wiU admit, that a better 
hiding-place could scarcely have been 
chosen ; and though the cave can now 
only be entered on "all fours," and 
has been much encroached upon for 
the sake of its sandstone, it is stiU of 
considerable size. It is said that 
Queen Margaret and her cluld were 
wandering about in the wood after 
the battle of Hexham, when they 
were met b^ a robber, and that, with 
her usual mtrepidity, the Queen at 
once threw herself upon his gene- 
rosity, and besought him to save the 
son of his king. He was touched by 
her forlorn condition, and concealed 
her for several days, tUl a plan of 
escape to Scotland could be devised. 

Below Hie cave the brook flows 
through a succession of wooded glades 
to join the Devil's-water, receiving a 
number of moorland streamlets on its 
way. There is a path over the hills 
to Dilston. 

[8. 9 m., approached by a wild 
road over blei^ and desolate moor- 
lands, is Blanchland {Inn: Crewe 
Arms, good), a place of great interest, 
hidden in the deep valley of the 
Derwent, and like an oasis in this bar- 
ren desert. The river, which, as in the 
time of Froissart, "is strong and rapid, 
and full of large stones and rocks," 
is here crossed by a lofty bridge. 
Near it are the village, built round a 
little square, which is entered by an 
pld battlemented gateway, and the 



ancient ch., with its heavy massive 
tower. These are relics of a convent 
of Premonstratensian monks, founded 
by Walter de Bolbek in 1175, and 
afterwards enriched by gifts of the 
Nevilles. It was connected with the 
abbey of Beverley, but little is known 
of its history. Tradition declares that 
a party of Scots, who came to piUage 
the convent, were unable to nnd it 
on account of its secluded situation, 
but that when they arrived at a spot 
which is still called the " Dead Friar's 
HilV' thev heard the Blanchland 
bells, which the monks were already 
ringing for joy at their deliverance, 
and, following the sound, were guided 
back to pillage the convent and 
slaughter the monks. Froissart (ch. 
xviii.) says that when Edward I. was 
pursuing the Scots over these northern 
moors, " he turned out his horses to 
feed in the fields, near to a monastery 
of white monks, which had been 
burnt, and which was called in King 
Arthur's time Blanche-Jjand." The 
place was purchased in 1721 by Lord 
Crewe, from the forfeited lands of 
Gen. Forster, and, having been placed 
in trust by bim for charitable pur- 
poses, is now one of the chief sources 
of revenue to the charities at Bam- 
borough. 

The existing Church of StMary the 
Virgin is only a remnant of a much 
larger bmlding, of which traces may 
still be seen on the E. It is of 
strange form, the principal portion 
running N. and S. — an immense 
transept, to which the choir is at- 
tached at one end and the tower at 
the other. A baptistery was added 
on the S.E. in 1844. The interior is 
lofty and striking, but when bought 
bv Lord Crewe was roofless and 
almost a ruin. N. of the altar are 
some sedilia, partly ancient, and in 
front of it are 2 magnificent incised 
slabs, one being that of an abbot, 
with crosier and chalice on either 
side of a splendid cross of strange 
design; the other commemorating a 
forester, with the bugle and sword 
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bj a oroflB — and a monogram. In 
the baptisteiy is another magnificent 
forester's gravestone, with the bugle, 
sword, and bow, and (what is very 
unusual) the name " Robert de Egle- 
ston.*' Another slab has only a 
crosier. 

In the churchyard is a stone cross. 
The monastic buildings consist of the 
refectory, now turned into the inn, 
and the gateway. 

The curious vault at Hunstan- 
worth, and the remains of the Prior's 
Chapel at Muggleswick, may be vi- 
sited &om hence (see Bte. 5).] 

1 m. E. of Hexham, at Cranes- 
haugh, was a Plague Stone, or Silver 
Stone, with a cavity in the top 
which was filled with water, and 
in which money was deposited to 
prevent infection during the time of 
the plague at Corbridge, in payment 
for the food which was left on that 
spot. 

N. 1 m., crossing the fine bridge, 
whence there are beautiful views up 
and down the valley of the Tyne, the 
spire of St. John Lee (St. John Be- 
verley) is seen above the trees. This 
ch. occupies the site of the oratory 
whither the saint was wont to retire, 
and which was visited in solemn pro- 
cession by the monks of Hexham 
every year. 1. is the Hermitage (Mrs. 
AUgood) built c. 1724. 

W. the road to Haydon Bridge, 
passes through the wooded dell called 
Glendue, near which the North coach 
was upset, and all the occupants 
killed except the guard. Hence it 
follows the 1. bank of the Tyne. 

[From hence a branch-line runs 
S.W, to Catton Boad Stat, whence 
it is 1 m. to the town of Allendale, 
the capital of the mining district ; a 
"village which disputes with Hex- 
ham the distinction of being the cen- 
tral place in England," 700 ft. above 
the sea. The fate of an Allendale 
maiden, whose betrothed died of grief 
for her loss, is commemorated in the 
baUad of ^bert Anderson ; — 



" Sayhave yon seen the blnsbing rose. 
The blooming pink, or lily pale? 
Fairer than any flower that blows 
Was Lacy Gray, of Allendale. 

Pensive at eve. down by the bum 
Where oft the maid they us'd to hall, 

The shepherds now are heard to mourn 
For Lucy Gray, of Allendale. 

With her to Join the sportive dance, 
Far have I stray'd o'er hill and vale ; ', 

Then nleas'd each rustic stole a glance 
At Lu(7 Gray, of Allendale. 

1 sighing view yon hawthorn shade. 
Where first 1 told a lover's tale ; 

For now low lies the matchless maid, - 
Sweet Lucy Gray, of Allendale. 

I cannot toil, and seldom sleep; 

My parents wonder what 1 all: 
While others rest, I wake and weep. 

For Lacy Gray, of Allendale. 

A load of grief prejrs on my breast. 
In cottage, or in darken'd vale ; — 

Gome, welcome Death ! 0, let me rest 
Near Lucy Gray, of Allendale." 

The tourist interested in mining 
should continue his course to Goal- 
cleugh and to 

AUenheads (7 m. further S.), almost 
entirely occupied by people employed 
in the lead mines. (See Introduo- 
tion, Northumberland.) The road to 
AUenheads follows the rt. bank of the 
East Allen River ; a second road, 
turning to the rt, leads to the high 
moorhmds of Eilhope Law. Before 
reaching Hartley Gleugh ** this road 
rises to the bare wild fells; higher 
and higher, till a range of tall poles 
by the roadside tells mutely of deep 
winter snows. The view extends 
for miles around, and fai in the 
north we can see llie blue heights of 
Simonside which look into Coquet- 
dale."— TFAite.] 

At AUenheads, delightfully situ- 
ated, is the highest gentleman's house 
in England (Wentworth Beaumont, 
Esq., M.P.), 1400 ft. above the sea. 

Nenthead and Alston in Cumber- 
land are also of mining interest. 

3 m. S.W. is Stawardrle-Peel, a 
famous resort for picnics, even from 
Newcastle. In the manor-house Ix)rd 
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Derwentwater was lodged while his I 
troops were quartered in the neigh- | 
bonring woods (p. 250). A path 
winding through me top of the wood 
emerges upon a grassy platform, 
which was once skirted by the walls 
of the old fortress, and approached 
by a gateway in the narrowest part 
of the pass. Only one broken frag- 
ment of rain remains, bnt it is so 
placed as to be a picturesque feature 
in the views from a great distance. 
There is a lovely view from hence 
down the glittering waters of the 
Allen, shut in by steep hills clothed 
with luxuriant wood. A village on 
rt. has the odd name of SiUywra. 

4 m. at Cupola Bank, the road 
descends by sharp zigzags into the 
valley. The East and West Allen 
unite at the foot of the hill. 

5 m. is Whitfield {Inn: Blueback), 
beautifully situated in the valley. 
Whitfidd HaU (John Blackett Ord, 
Esq.) was built in 1785, and contains 
some fine pictures. In the park is 
the Monk's Wood, on a rocky steep 
above the Allen.] 

The Border Counties Ely. branches 
off at Hexham (see Bte. 15). 

27J HL FoursUmes Stat. This 
place derives its name from four 
stones which marked its boundaries, 
with cavities at the top for holy- 
water. One of these (originally a 
Boman altar) was used during the 
rebellion of 1715, as a means of 
communication between Lord Der- 
wentwater and his friends. Letters 
were left in the cavity, and were 
carried off in the dawn of the morn- 
ing by a little boy and girl clad in 
green, who came dancmg with antic 
gestures up to the stone, and were 
believed by the country-folk to be 
fairies. 

2 m. N.E. is High Warden, the 
seat of John Errington, Esq. On 



the hill-top is a circular Camp, with 
a rampart of tmhewn stone, enclosing 
an area of two acres. A number of 
querns or Boman handmills have 
been found here. The Scoteh army 
under King David encamped at 
" Waredun,** near Hexham, Jan. 25, 
1138. 

31| m. Haydm Bridge Stat, This 
place, named from its steep bridge of 
six stone arches over the Ty^e, is the 
station for Allendale. The old ceme- 
tery of Haydon is called the " cruel 
syke," probably from some border 
foray. Martin, th^ painter, was bom 
at Haydon Bridge. 

S. 2 m. are the ruins of Langley 
Cattle, which gave its name to one of 
the lesser baronies of Northumber- 
land. It is first mentioned in 1365, 
and is still much in the same state in 
which it is described in a survey of 
1416, "all the roofs and floors de- 
cayed, wasted, and gone, and nothing 
remaining but the walls." It occu- 
pies an oblong square, 82 ft. by 25, 
with a massive projecting tower at 
each comer. "The centre has con- 
sisted of large kitchens on the stone 
floor, to which the vaulted ground 
floors of the four towers have been 
appendages; and over the kitehens 
have been three tiers of apartments, 
with boarded floors, the first of them 
approached by a . doorway of two 
ardies, and decorated with pretty 
shafts and capitals ; and all of them 
lighted from the N. and S. only with 
pointed windows, some of three and 
others of four lights, headed with 
heavy cusped tracery." — Hodason. 
The redness of the inside walls shows 
the effect of fire. Langley was among 
the forfeited estates of James, Earl of 
Derwentwater, and is now the pro- 
perty of Greenwich Hospital. 

The Langley SmeU MiUs, used for 
smelting the lead and zinc ores from 
the mines on Alston Moor, are under 
the Commissioners for Greenwich 
Hospital. 
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Levying Haydon Bridge on rt. is 
Lipwood (Septimus Baine, Esq.); L 
is the private station for 

BicUey HaU (Mrs. Davidson), which 
derives its name from the Bidleys of 
Willimoteswick, its former possessors. 
Here the Allen-Water falls into the 
Tyne. The woods are more justly 
celebrated for their beauty than those 
of any other place in Northumber- 
land» and fieur surpass even the well- 
known Castle Eden in the richness 
and variety of their scenery. They 
are of great extent, reaching for 
several mUes along the shores of the 
Allen towards Staward Peel. By 
the kindness of the proprietor, 
strangers are allowed to visit the 
walks after asking admission at the 
house. 

At the top of the woods, on rt of 
the' Allen, a grassy terrace leads to 
Bilberry Hill Moss House, whence 
there is an extensive view up the 
deep glen, to the promontory which 
is crowned by Staward Peel. Hence, 
a winding -path descends to the 
Baven's Crag, a bold cliflf of yellow 
sandstone, which overhangs the river. 
A slightly built chain bridge is 
swung across the stream a little lower 
down, whence a steep path in the 
hill leads through the wood called 
the Birhie Brae, to a tarn in the hill- 
top under a grove of dark Scotch firs, 
and dose to the purple moorland. 
Hence passing the Swiss Cottage, the 
Hawk's Nest is reached by the 
Craqgy Pass, a narrow staircase cut 
in the side of the rocks which over- 
hang it. Different views of the woods 
and of the Allen are presented at 
every turn of these walks (which 
were entirely constructed by the pre- 
sent owner), and the foregrounds are 
a mixture of grey rock, heather, and 
hanging-wood, with parasitic plants 
twining from, stem to stem. The 
walks have lately been extended to a 
bold range of rocks near Plankie 
Mill. 

Ridley Hall disputes with Chip- 
chase the story of " the Long Pack." 



It tells how, in 1723, when Colonel 
Ridley was absent in London, an old 
female servant and her son were left 
in charge of the house. One evening 
the old woman was sitting alone, 
when a pedlar came to the door, and, 
declaring that he was half dead with 
fEitigue, begged for a night's lodging. 
This the servant positively refused ; 
when the pedlar implored that she 
would at least allow him to leave his 
pack, while he went elsewhere to 
seek a shelter, and that he would 
return to fetch it the next day. She 
consented, and directed him to lay 
down his " long pack " on one of the 
shelves of the kitchen dresser. After 
the pedlar was gone, her son came in 
&om shooting, and was hearing the 
story, when he fancied he saw the 
pack move, and in a sudden panic 
fired at it with the gun which he had 
in his hand. Streams of blood 
gushed forth, and, hastily undoing 
tiie pack, the horror-stricken pair 
found that the shot had killed a man 
who was sewn up inside, and who 
had been brought by the pedlar- 
robber in order that, in case of his 
not being admitted himself, the house 
might be opened to him in l^e night 
by his accomplice. 

i m. W. is BeUinglvam Chapel 
(St. Cuthbert), prettily situated, and 
an excellent specimen of Perp., with 
two fine old yew-trees. 

2 m. is WiUimoteswiek (the castle 
of William ?), a ruined fortress of the 
Bidleys, who had also a residence at 
" Hardriding," on the N. bank of the 
Tyne. Of this family was Nicholas 
Ridley, bishop and martyr, with 
several other eminent persons. In 
1652, the estates were sold by the 
parliament, because their then owner, 
Musgrave Ridley, had engaged in the 
royalist cause ; — 

*<Then fell the Bidleys' martial line. 
Lord William's ancient towers. 
Fair Ridley on the silver Tyne, 
And sweet Tbomgraflon's bowers. 
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All fdt the plonderei's cmel hand, 
When \^s»X xaplne through the land 

Stalk'd forth with giant stride; 
When loyalty succestilesg hied, 
And trath and honour vainly sped 

Against miafortune's tide/'— Subtbu. 

In 1542, the "good toure" of 
Willimoteswick was in "good repa- 
rations," and so it is still. It fonns 
the entrance of a fann-yaid, and is 
picturesquely covered with yellow 
lichens. It was probably built chiefly 
for the protection of cattle. "The 
county of Northumberland," says 
Roger North, " hath been exceedingly 
infested with thieving of cattle, so 
that all the considerable £arm-houses 
were built of stone in the manner of 
a square tower, with an overhanging 
battiement, and •underneath the 
cattle were lodged every night. In 
the upper room the fiemoily lodged; 
and when the alarm came, they went 
up to the top, and, with hot water 
and stones from the battlement, fought 
in defence of their cattle.'* 

Bishop Bidley's last letter contains 
the following passage : " Farewel 
my well-beloved and worshipful 
cousins. Master Nicholas Ridley of 
Willimoteswick and his wife ; and I 
thank you for all your kindness 
showed both to me, and also to all 
your own kinsfolk and mine. Good 
cousin, as God hath set you in that 
oar stock and kindred, not for any 
respect to your person, but of his 
abundant grace and goodness, to be 
as it were the bell-wether to order, to 
lead and conduct the rest ; and hath 
also endowed you with his manifold 
gifts of grace, both heavenly and 
worldly, above others, so I pray you, 
good cousin, as my trust and hope is 
in you, continue and increase in the 
maintenance of truth, honesty, righ- 
teousness, and all true godliness; 
and to the uttermost of your power 
to withstand &lsehood, untrutn, un- 
righteousness, and aU ungodliness, 
which is forbid and condemned by 
the law of God." 

The estate is now the property of 
gir E. Blackett of Matfen. 



2 m. further E. is TMiaiik (Rev. 
Dixon Brown), the birthplaee of 
Bishop Ridley, and retaining to 
this day an ancient chamber called 
"the Bishop's room." His father 
was Christopher, third son of Ni- 
cholas Ridley, of Willimoteswick. In 
his last letter Bishop Ridley says, 
" Farewell my beloved sister of Un- 
thanke, wyth all youre children, my 
nephews and nices. Synce the de- 
parture of my brother Hughe my 
mynde was to have been unto them 
as a father ; but the Lord God must 
and will be their fatiier if they love 
him, and fear him, and live in the 
trade of his law." 

The house is beautifully embo- 
somed in woods, and is backed by 
the swelling moorlands of Plen- 
mellor.] 

i m. N. of Ridley the Tyne is 
crossed by a lofty uphill bridge. The 
country on the opposite bank was 
once a forest, of which traces may 
still be seen in the moorland. The 
trees were cut down by Belted 
Will Howard, because they harboured 
moss-troopers. At Thorngraftan (the 
town on Thor's graf or dyke), 1 J m. 
N.W., in 1837, a small bronze vessel 
was found, containing 63 Roman 
coins, wrapped up in a piece of 
leather ; the latest were of the time 
of Hadrian, and they have been con- 
sidered by antiquaries as a strong 
evidence of the Roman wall having 
been built by that Emperor. 

35J m. Bardon MiU. Stat. 4 m. N., 
is the interesting Roman Station of 
Housesteads (see Rte. 16). This is 
also the nearest Stat, to the pic- 
turesque Northumbrian lakes. On the 
opposite bank of the Tyne (no bridge), 
Willimoteswick is visible from the 
railway. On the road to Haltwhistle, 
a curiously decorated stone house is 
passed in the village of Melkridge. 

The Rly. runs close to the Tyne 
before reaching 
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40| m. MaUwhMe Stat. {Inn: 
Sun.T This is a small market-town 
of 1750 inhab. Many of the houses 
retain battlements, or other traces of 
fortification. The necessity for this 
is shown by the memoirs of Carey, 
Earl of Monmouth, governor of the 
Middle Marches, who says that the 
outlaws of Liddisdale "Kept him a 
long while in cumber." " The first 
thing they did was the taking of 
Haltwesell, and carrying away of pri- 
soners and all their goods. I took no 
long time to resolve what to do, but 
sent some 200 horse to the place 
where the principal outlaws lived, 
and took and brought away all the 
goods they had. The outlaws them- 
selves were in strongholds, and could 
no way be got hold of. But one of 
the chief of Siem, being of more cou- 
rage than the rest, got to horse, and 
came pushing after them, crying out 
and asking them, ' What he was that 
durst avow that mighty work ?' One 
of the company came to him with a 
spear, and ran him through the body, 
leaving his spear broken in him, of 
which wound he died. The goods 
were divided to poor men, from whom 
they were taken before. This act so 
irritated the outlaws, that they vowed 
cruel revenge, and that before next 
winter was ended, they would leave 
the whole country waste. His name 
was Sim of the Cathill (an Arm- 
strong) that was killed, and it was a 
Bidley of Haltwesell that killed him. 
They presently took a resolution to 
be revenged of that town. Thither 
they came and set many houses of 
the town on fire, and took away all 
their goods : and as they were run- 
ning up and down the streets with 
lights in their hands, to set more 
houses on fire, there was one other of 
the Bidleys, that was in a strong 
stone house, that made a shot out 
at them, and it was his goodhap to 
kill an Armstrong, one of the sons of 
the cliiefest outlaw. The death of 
this young man wrought so deep an 
impression on them, as many vows 



were made that before the end of 
next winter they would lay the border 
waste. This was done about the end 
of May," 1598. However, before they 
could return, Carey had brought the 
outlaws into subjection. The bold 
deeds of the Armstrongs are comme- 
morated in the well-known ballad of 
Johnie Armstrong, which ends — 

" Johnie was murdered at Carllnrigg, 

And all his gallant companle ; 
But Scotland's heart was ne'er so wae, 

T6 see sae mony brave men die. 
Because they saved their oountric dear 

(Yae Englishmen ; none were sae bauld ; 
While Johnie lived on the Border-side, 

None of them durst come near his hauld." 

The B.E. Church of Edy Cro8$ was 
restored 1868. It contains the altar- 
tomb of Bishop Bidley's brother-in- 
law, 1562, . with a long rhyming 
inscription beginning, 

** Jhon Redle that sum time did be 
Then lard of the Wal Ton, 
Gon is he out of thes val of mesre. 
His bons lies under this ston." 

Within the altar-rails is a curious 
gravestone of one of the Blenkinsopps, 
bearing a sword, staff, and scrip, 
which indicate the person buried be- 
neath left a military for a religious 
life. 

The Castle HiU is a mound partly 
artificial, and surrounded on 3 sides 
by a breastwork 4 ft. high. 

[2 m. W. is Blenkinsopp, Blencans- 
hope (John Blenkinsopp Coulson, 
Esq.), beautifully situated on a 
wooded bank, called Drybumbaugh. 
This place was a residence of the 
Blenkinsopps in 1663, but the house 
has been much added to. The 
Blenkinsopps descended from Ran- 
ulph de Blenkenshope, who held lands 
her© in 1240. In 1727, Jane, heiress 
of the Blenkinsopps, married William 
Coulson of Jesmond, from whom the 
present family are descended. There 
is a tradition here of a black dog, 
which always appears as a warning 
before a death, and reapx)ears in the 
chamber of death at the moment of 
dissolution. 
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1 m. W., on the opposite side of 
the little river Tippalt, and S. of the 
Kly., is the grey ruin of Blenkinsopp 
CasUe, to which a £a.rm-hoiise heus 
been added. The border fortress was 
built in 1339, and was the ancient 
abode of the fiEinuly (now represented 
by the Coulsons), which bore its name. 
In 1542, **the tower of JohnBlen- 
kenshope" had already Allien into 
decay, and it was afterwards deserted 
for Bellister. Tradition tells of a 
Br3ran Blenkenshope, who swore that 
he would only marry when he found 
a lady with a chest of gold so heavy, 
that it would require 12 men to carry 
it into his castle; that he did find 
her, but that she learnt to hate him, 
and hid her gold away in a secret 
part of the castle, which she never 
disclosed. Now, " the White Lady of 
Blenkinsopp " is supposed to appear, 
and vainly endeavour to guide mortals 
to the treasure she 'took so much 
pains to hide in her lifetime.] 

i m. S. of Haltwhistle, on the 
opposite banks of the Tyne, on an 
artificial mound, shaded by huge 
sycamore-trees, are the ruins of Bel- 
lister Castle, one of the usual Border 
towers, with a manor-house added 
at one side of it. Tliis was long a 
residence of the Blenkinsopp &mily. 

[W. } m. is Wyden Scar, where 
the river has worn away the hill 
into an abrupt cliff. There is a 
fine view towards Crossfell and the 
other CMmberland hills, with the 
cafitles of Blenkinsopp and Thirl- 
wall in the valley of the Tippalt, 
and Featherstone with its woods and 
castle in the valley of the Tyne. 
From this point there is a beautiful 
walk along the river to Featherstone 
Bridge. The woods on rt. are Pinkies 
Cleugh, a subject of one of Mother 
Shipton's prophecies, which asserted 
that when tnree boys with two thumbs 
on each hand should be bom at 
Pinkies Cleugh, the third should hold 
the reins of two kings, while they con- 



tended together. Strange to say, in 
the cottage whose dismal ruins re- 
main on the hillside, two of the four- 
thumbed boys have already been 
bom : what will happen when the 
third comes remains to be seen. In 
the haugh below a number of oak 
coffins were found in the bog earth. 
Some of them are preserved in the 
neighbouring castle.j 

[The course of the Tyne changes 
at Haltwhistle. Its lower course 
from hence to Newcastle is entirely 
from W. to E. ; above this it descends 
from the hills in the S. of the county 
in a course directly from S. to N. A 
branch rly. to Alston Moor, chiefly 
used for the mining trafQc, crosses the 
Tyne by a handsome stone-bridge 
just below Haltwhistle, and ascends 
the L bank of the river to 

3 m. Featherstone Stat. Rt. is 
Featherstone Castle'} (Wallace Hope, 
Esq.), a picturesque building, consist- 
ing of an ancient square tower with 
two turrets, to which a modem castel- 
lated mansion has been added, in- 
cluding a gallery 60 ft. long. The 
castle was in the hands of Thos. de 
Fetherstonhaugh, 1 Ed. I., and was in 
" good reparation " in 1542. In 1651, 
Timothy Fetherstonhaugh was taken 
prisoner and beheaded for fighting 
in the royal cause at Worcester, and 
his estates were confiscated. The 
house contains some fine pictures by 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. It has 
a Gothic chapel f51 ft. by 21), to 
which has been added a mausoleum 
for Lady Jane Hope, d. 1829. 

The name was probably derived 
from the feict that the original castle 
was built for defence on the hill top, 
where were 2 stones called " Fether 
Stones," — afterwards it was moved to 
the meadow, whence the addition 
syllable of " haugh." 

Below the castle, the river is crossed 
by a bridge of a single lofty arch. 
Nearly opposite is Glen Cune (Glen in 
a comer), where is a miniature wa- 
terfodl, called Bishop's Linn, from 
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Bishop Percy, who first drew atten- 
tion to it. Above Featherstone, 
Hartley Bum, a considerable stream- 
let, flows into the Tyne. 

Greenscheles-Cleugh, a little higher 
up the river, is remarkable for the 
murder of Nicholas Featherstone- 
haugh on that spot, Oct. 24, 1530, 
by William Ridley of Unthank, 
Hugh Eidley of Howden, and others ; 
an event which was made the source 
of the strange ballad of Surtees, 
which he pretended to have taken 
down from the recitation of an old 
woman of 80, mother of a miner on 
Alston Moor, and which Sir Walter 
Scott inserted, under that impression, 
in his * Border Minstrelsy,' -and in 
the notes to 'Marmion,* even inter- 
weaving one stanza with the poem 
itself. The historical and contempo- 
rary evidence of the persons alluded 
to in the ballad was the chief cause 
of the deception : — 

" Hoot awa', lads, hoot awa', 

Ha' ye heard how the Ridleys, andlhirlwalls, 

and a', 
Ba' Bet apon Albany Featberatonhaagh, 
And taken his life at the Deadman's ^w? 

There was WiUimoteswick, 

And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hnghie of Hawden, and WIU of the Wa', 

I canno' tell a\ I canno' tell a', 
And mony a mair that the dell may knaw. 

The auld man went down, bat Niool, his son, 
Bon away afore the fight was began ; 

And he nm, and he ran, 

And afore they were done. 
There was mony a Featherston g^t sic a stnn 
As never was seen since the world begun. 

I canno' tell a', I canno' tell a', 
Some gat a skelp, and some gat a claw ; 
But they gar'd the Featherstones baud their 
jaw, 
Nicol, and Alick, and a', 
Some gat a hurt, and some gat nane ; 
Some had harness, and some gat sta'en. 

Ane gat a twist o' the craig, 
Ane gat a dunch o' the wame ; 

Symy Haw gat lamed of a leg. 
And syne ran wallowing hame. 

Hoot, hoot, the anld man's slain ontright !' 
Lay him now wl' his face down:— he's a 
sorrowful sight. 

Janet^ thou donnot, 

I'll lay my best bonnet. 
Thou gets a gude-man atbre it be night 



Hoot awa', lads, hoot awa' ; 
We's a' be hangid if we sta' : ' 
Tak' up the dead man, and lay him ayint the 
bigging. 
Here's the Bailey o' Haltwhistle, 
Wr his great baU's pizzle, 
lliat snpp'd up the broo', ainl «yiie — • in 
the pigghi." 

The railway crosses the Tyno 
before reaching 

4J m. Lambley Stat. Here a small 
Benedictine convent was in existence 
before 1190, but the Soots under 
Wallace in 1296 "consumed the 
house of the holy nuns of Lambley, 
and all the country round, in horrible 
fire." — Krdahton. The ruins, which 
stood on the 1. bank of the river, 
have been completely washed away 
by the tide. 

Just beyond Lambley, the Glendue 
Bum is crossed. 

1. is Knaresdale HaU (from the 

brook Knare), which once stood in 

the midst of a forest abounding in 

red deer. In the churchyard is the 

quaint epitaph of Bobert Baxter, 

1796 :— 

*' All yon that please these lines to read. 
It will cause a tender heart to bleed ; 
I murdered was upon the fell. 
And by the man 1 Icnow AiU well : 
By br^ and butter, which he'd laid, 
I, being harmless, was betray'd. 
I hope he wlU rewarded be. 
That laid that poison there for me." 

8^ m. Slaggyford Stat. 

Rt. Opposite the church of Kirlt' 
haugh is WhiUey CagHe, an ancient 
Boman station, measuring 150 yds. 
by 128. On the W. are 7 ditches, 
and on the N. 4. Further N. are the 
remains of a Hypocaust. Many in- 
scriptions and relics have been Ipund 
here. 

Here the Bly. crosses the Gilders- 
dale Bum and enters Cumberland, 
before reaching 

13 m. AUton Stat, the capital of 
the lead-mining district. Inn: Low- 
byen. TheAleBumandtheHudgill 
Bum Cavems, in the limestone-rock, 
on the border of the co. of Durham, 
may be visited fix)m hence.] 
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43i m. GreetiheadStat. Im. N.W. 
ontlieW. bank of the Tippol Bum, 
is ThirlwaR Cku&et a gloomy tower, 
situated in a grove of firs, where 
Edward I. slept, Sept. 20, 1306. In 
1429 it was inhabited by Rowland 
Blenkinsopp. ^ It is now a mere frag- 
ment, its 8. wall having fiedlen into 
the Tippal in 1831. The ancient 
gathering cry of the ThirlwaUs, **a 
Thirlwall, a ThirlwaU, a Thirl- 
walllll" is recorded. Tradition de- 
clares that the name comes &om a 
man in the first siege of Thirlwall 
having exclaimed, "Now FU thirl 
the wall," and then taking the 
fortress ; bnt the name is more pro- 
bably derived from its position on 
the Boman wall, thirl, in ancient 
Northmnbrian, meaning to enthrall. 
For the Boman Wsdl near this place, 
and the station of Gaervorran, see 
Bte. 16. ' 

44J- m. Close to the roadside is 
"Mumps Ha," or Beggars' Hall 
(Mumpers mean Beggars), the house 
where Dandy Dmmont is represented 
(in * Guy Mannering ' j as telling the 
news of Ellangowan's death to Meg 
Merrilies. It was formerly a public- 
house, kept by Meg Teasdale, who is 
said to have drugged her guests to 
death that she might rob them. She 
was buried in Upper Denton church- 
yard (May 1777), aged 98, with 
epitaph, — 

** What I was once fame may relate, 
What I am now is each oue's fate ; 
What 1 shall be D<nie can explain, 
Till He that called call again." 

Some say that the Meg of the novel 
was Margaret Garrick, mother of 
Margaret Teasdale, who d. Dec. 1 1, 
1711, aged 66, and is commemorated 
on the same tombstone. A deep 
pond on the rt. of the road is shown 
as the place where Meg disposed of 
Hie bodies of her victims, and a phos- 
phorescent light is still believed to 
float nightly over its waters. The 
story of the escape of "Fighting 
Charlie of Liddeaoale," from whose 

IDur. ^ N,1 



pistols Meg had abstracted the charge, 
replacing it with tow, and then send- 
ing three ruffians to follow and attack 
him, is told in the notes to *Guy 
Mannering.' 

45J m. The Bly. crosses the Polt- 
ross Bum and reaches BosehiU Stai, 
An omnibus here meets the trains 
for Gilsland Spa, in the rocky valley 
of the Irthing, which separates the 
two counties (Cumberland and Nortl^ 
umberland). The excellent hotel on 
the hill above is much resorted to by 
Northumbrians for the benefit of the 
sulphuric spring. Charges by the 
day : Is, 6a. 1st dass ; 58. 6(2. 2nd 
class ; 3«. 3rd class. On the opposite 
bank of the Irthing is Wardrew Spa 
in Northumberland. 



ROUTE 15. 

HEXHAM TO KIELDER, BT CHOLLER- 
FORD, BARRASFORD, (HAUGHTON, 
CHIPCHASE). WARK, (SIMONBURN), 
BELLI NGH AM, AND FALSTONE. 
PAST OF BORDER OOUNTIES BLT. 
(WAVBRLEY LINE). 

32 m. 

On leaving Hexham the rly. turns 
abruptly to the rt., and crosses the 
Tyne by an iron bridge, just below 
the point where the North and South 
Tyne are united. 
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"LhAthe Sermitage (Mrs. Allgood). 
In the centre of the garden is a large 
monumental flagstone, inscribed ** Hie 
jaoet Georgius Heslope, quondam do- 
minus de Hermitage, qui obiit 15 
Jan. anno Dom. 1655." 

3} m. WaU Stat. Et. is the quaint 
little village of WaU, built dose 
against the hill-side. It takes its 
name from its position near the Eo- 
man Wall. The name of the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Brunton (burnt 
town) is a relic of the Scottish raids. 

1. Walvyich Orange, an ancient pro- 
perty of the Percys, is beautifully 
situated on the opposite bank of the 
river. The rly. crosses the Roman 
Wall, before reaching 

5 m. Chcllerford Stat. Here the 
river is crossed by a modem Bridge, 
which has replaced one rebuilt by 
Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, 
who granted " 13 days' release from 
enjoined penance " to all who should 
assist in its restoration. On the op- 
posite side is an Inn, where post- 
hcHTses may be obtained, and the in- 
teresting station of Housesteads (Bor- 
covicus) with the Northumbrian 
Lakes (10 m. W.) may be visited 
from heilce. (Rte. 16). 

Here, in the raid described in the 
old ballad of ^ Jock o' the Side,' 

** At the Cholerford they a' light donn, 
And there, wi' the help of the li^t o' the 
moon, 
A tree they cut, wi' fifteen nogs on each side, 
To climb up the wa' of JSewcastle toan." 

1. J m. is Chesters (John Clayton, 
Esq.), an ancient property of the 
Cummins, granted to Bichard Cum- 
min by King David of Scotland. The 
mansion was built by John Errington 
in 1771, and stands in a park, near 
which the North Tyne flows in a 
rocky channel. For the ruins of the 
Kqman station of Cilumiun, and for 
the colossal remains of the Eoman 
bridge^ over the N. Tyne (only i m. 
below the Stat), see Bte. 16. 



Bt. 2 m. St. ObwoMs. Here the 
chapel of St. Oswald stands on a 
height, and in a neighbouring field 
skulls and hilts of swords have often 
been found. These are believed to 
be relics of the battle of Heoforfeld, 
which was gained by the saint over 
the Britons. Osric and Eanf rid, two 
Saxon longs, had been killed by 
Ceadwall, king of the Britons, the 
first in battle and the second trea- 
cherously when he had come to sue 
for peace. Then (635) King Oswald, 
•* a man beloved by God, advanced 
with an army, small indeed in num- 
ber, but strengthened with the Mth 
of Qurist; and the impious com- 
mander of the Britons was slain, 
though he had most numerous forces, 
which he boasted nothing could 
withstand, at a place in the English 
tongue called Denises-bum." Before 
the battle " Oswald erected the sign 
of the holy cross, and on his knees 
prayed to God that he would assist 
his worshippers in their great distress. 
It is further reported l£at the cross 
being made in haste, and the hole 
dug in which it was to be fixed» the 
king himself. Ml of feith, laid hold 
of it and held it with both his hands 
tm it was set &st by throwing in the 
earth; and this done, raising his 
voice, he cried to his army, * Let us 
kneel, and jointly beseech the true 
and living God Almighty, in his 
mercy, to defend us from the haughty 
and fierce enemy ; for He knows that 
we have undertaken a just war for 
the safety of our nation.' In that 
place of prayer many miraculous 
cures are known to have been per- 
formed, as a token and memorial of 
the king's faith ; for even to this day 
many are known to cut off small 
chips from the wood of the holy cross, 
which being put into water, men or 
cattle drinking of, or sprinkled with 
that water, are immediately restored 
to health. The place is called in the 
English tongue Heoforfeld, signifying 
the heavenly field, which name it for- 
merly received as a presage of what 
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^VBS afterwards to happen. Hither 
also the brothers of me church of 
Hagolstad (Hexham), which is not 
hi from thence, repair yearly on the 
day before that on which King Os- 
wald was afterwards slain, to watch 
there for the health of his soul, and 
having sung many psalms, to oflfer 
him in the morning the sacrifice of 
the holy oblation. And since that 
good custom has spread, they have 
lately built and consecrated a church 
there, which has attached additional 
sanctity and honour to that place." — 
Bede, bk. iiL 1, 2. 

^ m. N. is Cocklaw Tower, the 
ruined castelet of the Erringtons, who 
lived here in 1567. They draived 
their name from the Ernng-bum, 
which flows a little to the N. of this, 
and whi<di is probably the Denises 
Bum mentioned by Bede. 

6}m. CltcOerUm 8Ud. Rt.4m.ls 
SaJUngUm, anciently Halydon, which 
dispute widi St Oswald's the site of 
the battle-field called Heaven-field 
by Bede. HaUingUm HaU (Mrs. £. 
S. Trevelyan) is pleasantly situated 
on a terrace overlooking on the S. a 
very pretty dene. 

Bt. 2 m. Stoinbume CasUe (Dawson 
Lamptoo, Esq.). This place was the 
property of the Swinbumes, to whom 
it gave a name, but now it be- 
longs to Hie Biddells, of whom Sir 
Thos. Biddell was so distinguished in 
the royalist cause, that the Gonmion- 
wealth offered lOOOZ. for his head, 
in spite of which he contrived to 
escape. 

7f m. Barrasfard Stat The Stat, 
is situated on DdUey BaiHc^ which was 
the scene of a skinnish between the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. L. ^ m. 
(on the opposite bank of the river, 
which is crossed by a ferry') is Haugh- 
ton CasUe (George Crawsnay, Esq.), 
occupying one of the most picturesque 
situations in the county, on a wooded 



eminence above the Tvne, backed by 
ranges of distant hills. The castle 
itself is a very fine relic of temp. 
Edw. I., built in an oblong square, 
100 ft. by 44 ; and it is peculiarly 
interesting, from the walls having 
been left in their rough originsd 
state, without any of the smooth- 
ing of modem reparation. The row 
of arches, which is visible all round 
the external walls, has given rise to 
the idea that the buildwg was con- 
ventual before it was a castle; but 
it is more probable that they were 
merely inserted to give additional 
strength to the waUs, as was the case 
in .many Norman castles. The walls 
for the most part are 8 ft thick, and 
the recesses for the windows have 
arched ceilings. Four newel stair- 
cases lead to the roof at the 4 angles 
of tiie building. In the upper story 
is a large room, probably the baron's 
hall, but modernized 60 yrs. ago. In 
one of the lower rooms a beautiful E. 
E. arch, with nail-head ornaments, 
has been built into the wall. It has 
evidently been placed there since the 
bulling of the castle, as part of the 
mouldings have been cut away to 
allow 01 its fitting its present situ- 
ation : probably it was brought from 
the diapel, of which the ruins (60 
ft. by 24) stdll remain in the grounds. 

Documents exist in the Public Be- 
cord 0£Sce which prove that, in the 
time of Alexander IH. of Scotland, 
Haughton was the residence of a 
Swinburne who was treasurer of 
Queen Margaret, by whom letters 
were addressed to him here. The 
Widdringtons resided here in 1567. 

The l^nks of the river are here 
richly wooded, and of great beauty. 
Its waters abound in salmon, and a 
trout weighing 4^ lbs. was caught 
here in 1862 by the present proprietor, 
and is preserved in the castle. Ang- 
lers should be careful not to be over- 
taken by the rapid floods called 
spates, which are common in North- 
umbrian rivers. The mined Pa 
miU, on the 1. bank of the T^' 
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interestmg as the place where Pitt's 
forged assignats were manufactured. 
The plate used on this occasion is 
still preserved. 

N. and W. extends the parish of 
Simonbum^ once the largest as well 
as the wildest parish in the county, 
30 m. long, and occupying an area 
of 103 m. from Scotland to the Bo- 
man Wall, but now divided. Here 
the inhabitants of Tynedale lived 
in the most lawless independence 
till 1701, when "Country-keepers" 
were appointed, to whom a kind 
of protection-tribute was paid. The 
Church of 8t. Simon was pulled down 
1862, and rebuilt under Salvin. It 
has B. E. windows in the chancel, 
and a Dec. S. door, and contains a 
mutilated tomb, with effigies of the 
Kev. Cuthbert Ridley and 3 of his 
family (1625). A monument com- 
memorates the Rev. James Scott, the 
Anti-Sejanus of the * Weekly Adver- 
tiser,' rector in the latter part of the 
last century. Wallis, the botanist 
and antiquary, was his curate. 

The living of Simonbum was part 
of the property of James Earl of 
Derwentwater, and was forfeited after 
his rebellion, in disregard of tiie 
rights of his son. It now belongs to 
Greenwich Hospital, and is divided 
into 7 livings, to which naval chap- 
lains are presented, strangely unfitted 
as they may seem by tiieir former 
avocations for influencing the wild 
shepherds of these desolate moor- 
lands. 

Simonhwm Castle^ on the W. of the 
village, was an old seat of the Herons. 
It was almost entirely pulled down 
by the villagers in a vain search after 
hidden treasure. Part of the N. wall 
still stands. The W. tower was re- 
built in 1766. 

The Bum, which runs through the 
village, flows down from the upland 
hamlet of Tecket, 1 m. W., where the 
stream tumbles, in a most picturesque 
cascade, over a chaos of fern-fringed 
rocks. This spot is a charming sub- 
ject for an artist. The bum £a.lls 



into the Tyne near Nunwick. Tecket 
Farm belonged to the Ridleys, and 
bears their arms. 

i m. E. is Nununck, on W. bank 
of the Tyne (J. Hunter AUgood, 
Esq.), in a beautifully wooded park. 
The mansion was built by Sir Lancelot 
AUgood, Kt., high-sheriff in 1746. 
In a neighbouring field were 5 pillars, 
perhaps Druidical ; 4 were entire in 
1714. 

1 m. further rt. is Park End 
(Thomas Ridley, Esq.), commanding 
a view of Chipchase and its woods. 

On the E. bank of the Tyne, and 
close to the rly., is the beautiful and 
interesting castle of Chipchase (Hugh 
Taylor, Esq.), built in the 13th cenfy. 
1^ Peter de Insula. This originally 
was part of the ancient manor of 
Prudhoe, and belonged to the Umfra- 
villes, of whom Odonel de Umfraville 
gave the chapel of Chipchase to the 
monks of Hexham in 1172. From 
the Umfravilles the estate passed to 
the Herons, of whom George Heron 
was killed in a border foray in July, 
1575. The old tower is remarkable 
for its roof resting on corbels, with 
openings through which stones and 
boiling water were thrown down on 
the assailants. It retains the grooves 
of its porteuUis, its porter's chamber, 
and some traces of ancient painting. 
The Jacobean manor-house is also a 
fine specimen of its kind, and was 
added to the tower by Cuthbert 
Heron. His initials, C. H., with the 
date 1621, remain over the S. en- 
trance. The principal room contains 
a magnificent projecting chinmey- 
piece carved in black oak. The 
chapel stands in the park to the S. 
of liie house. 

Hi m. Warh Stat. The village 
contains a Free-School, founded by 
Giles Heron, a poor pedlar, who 
died 1684, having amassed 8002.» 
which he left for the purpose. The 
trustees purchased the Tecket estate 
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with ibe ftrnds, and it now produces 
2002. aryear, part of which is distri- 
buted in chanty to poor widows and 
others, and is called " Gilly's Dole." 
Near the river is the Mote HiU, on 
the summit of which once stood a 
house of the Eadcliffes. 

[In the S. of the parish is the 
Haveiuiheught a solitary crag of white 
limestone, filom which Nunwick is 
buUt. Botes Bowery 4 m. W., is a 
idilage picturesquely placed on crags 
aboye the Warks Bum. Square 
camps abound in this neighbour- 
hood; they are supposed to have 
been made by the army of Edw. III., 
while trying to intercept the Scots 
on their retom over the Border in 
13^7.] 

There are most beautiful views up 
and down the valley, which widens 
before reaching 

15^ m. BeedamoiUh Stat. Here is a 
junction with the Wansbeck Valley 
line, to Morpeth. Here the river 
Beed is crossed before it falls into 
the Tyne, and here (rt.) is the en- 
trance to the wild district of Eedes- 
dale, which wiU be more especially 
noticed (Bte. 17) in the description 
of its principal villages of Elsdon 
and Otterbum. 

17 m. BeUingTiam Stat, {Inn: Rail- 
way Hotel, 1 gig and a post-chaise 
kept). This village (of 886 inhab.), 
pronoimced "Bellinjum" by the na- 
tives, is situated in the midst of a 
wild moorland country, constantly 
ravaged by the Scots in their Bor- 
der forays, and a rendezvous for the 
thieves of Bedesdale and Tynedale. 
The Church of St, Ctdhbert, dating 
from the 13th oenty., has a massive 
stone roof of unusual strength, upon 
ribbed arches (restored 1865). 

A mound csilled Mug HiU, derives 
its name from the Muggers, who dis- 
play their wares there. The fair is 
4eldon the Wed, after Sept. 15, and 



is called "Cuddys (St. Cuthbert's) 
Fair." The bridge over the Tyne 
was built 1835. 

1 m. N. crossing the hill-side to 
the head of a plantation in a long 
rift of the hill, is HaresJiavj Linn, a 
water£all 30 ft. high, rushing down 
a chasm between two fine red cliffs 
overhung with wood. It is a fa- 
vourite spot for picnics. The district 
abounds in square camps, those at 
Grarret Holt, Beedswood, and Nook 
Hill, may be noticed. 

1. W. of the Tyne, is Hesleyside 
(W. H. Charlton, Esa.), the seat of 
an old family, descenaed from Adam 
de Charlton of Charlton Tower 
in Tynedale, d. 1303. Here is pre- 
served the Charlton Spur (6 in. long), 
which has existed in the family from 
time; immemorial, and which, accord- 
ing to ancient Border custom, was 
served up at dinner, in a covered 
dish, by the lady of the house, when 
she wished to express that her larder 
was empty and needed replenishing. 
This scene is the subject of one of the 
historical pictiures by Mr. Scott at 
Wallington (Bte. 18). 

19t m. GharlUm Stat. The valley 
opens out into a barren moorland, 
where the river is only shaded by 
aged " saugh " trees, before reaching, 

20^ m. Tarset Stat. Tarset CasOe, 
on the Tyne, was burnt about 1516, 
by the thieves of North Tynedale, 
when Sir Balph Fenwick lay there 
with a garrison, for. the " reformacion 
of certain mysorders within the said 
countrye of Tynedale." The ruins, 
which were extensive, and surrounded 
by a moat, 10 yds. broad, were de- 
s&oyed for the sake of their stone, 
in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. There is a tradition of a secret 
passage from hence under the Tyne 
to vSley Castle (1 m. S.), and that 
coaches are heard driving along it 
at midnight, and seen to emerge at 
^he othejr end» dr^wn b^ headle^^* 
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horses. The ancient gathering cry 
of the lawless inhabitants, " Tarset" 
bum, and Tarretburn 1 Yet ! Yet ! 
Yet ! " is still remembered. In com- 
mon with Kielder, Emblehope, and 
other places in the neighbourhood, 
Tarset was the property of the Bed 
Comyn, killed by Bobert Bruce in 
the Giey Friars, at Dumfries, 1306. It 
descended to the Percys, through his 
granddaughter Elizabeth (daughter 
of David, Earl of Athol), who had 
married Sir Thos. Percy. 

A Suspension-Bridge is seen on 1. 
crossing the Tyne, before reaching, 

21| m. ITwmeyhum Stat. On the 
opposite bank of the river is Grey- 
stead Bower, long the seat of a branch 
of the Gharltons who were celebrated 
as freebooters, .and whose chief was 
called "Bowery,'* from their resi- 
dence. Of this family was " William 
Charlton of the Bower," who slew 
Henry Widdrington of Bellingham, at 
Beedawood Scroggs, Feb. 21, 1709, 
but was pardoned by Queen Anne. 
The body of his victim was buried 
before his pew-door, in consequence 
of which he never entered a^urch 
again. In 1715 he joined the re- 
bellion of Lord Derwentwater, and 
was only hindered from " going out " 
in 1745 by ** an imprisonment which 
his friends procured to keep him out 
of mischief." A very interesting 
notice, by Dr. Charlton, of this rough 
old Northumbrian squire (who ex- 
hibited most of the features of his 
cIelss as depicted in ^ Bob Boy') will 
be found in Ar(^. Ml,, 1861. 

25 m. Falstofiie Stat, This place, 
beautifully situated in a wooded 
valley, surroimded by moors, takes 
its name from the Anglo-Saxon, 
"Faeston," stronghold. The Tyne 
is here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge of 3 arches. 

At Falstone in the last century, 
lived a man named Paterson, bom 
without hands or feet, who in every 



respect fulfilled the old Border pro- 
phecy — 

" Atween Craig-croM and Eildon tree 
A bonny bairn there ta to be. 
That'll neither have hands to fecht nor feet 
to flee, 
To be bom in !Ebgland, bronght np in Scotland, 
And to gang home again to England to 
dee." 

30 m. Pto«Actt'« fiStoi. OntheS.W. 
the Lewis Bum enters the Tyne. 

32 m. Kidder Stat,' Kielder 
derives its name from the Celtic, 
" eel," woody, and ** dew," water. 

Excursions are often made up the 
valley to the CastU (Duke of North- 
umberland), which is a modem 
Gothic edifice, and merely a com- 
fortable shooting-lodge, partially in- 
habited by a &rmer, but beauti- 
fully situated on the hiU called 
Humphrey's Enowe, and backed by 
the high moorlands of Peel Fell. 
The castle is approached through 
a picturesque wood of aged birch- 
trees, at th& end of which the Kid- 
der Bum £edls into the Tyne, 

" The heath-bell grows where Keeldar flows^ 
By Tyne the primrose pale." 

[3 m. N. up the Eielder Bum, difS- 
cult to find, and half-buried in 
heather and fern, is the huge stone, 
said to be the Chrave of Brandy 
Leish, the brother of the Cout of 
Keeldar, and some ruined walls be- 
yond it are called ** Brandy Leish's 
Walls." 

Kielder is celebrated &om Scott's 
Poem in the Border Minstrelsy, and 
from the ancient story of its Cout, 
who was saved when he was in 
combat with his deadly foe. Lord 
Soulis of Hermitage, by the en- 
chanted rowan-bough in his helmet, 
but who stumbled in returning across 
the burn, when the rowan bough 
was washed away by the stream, and 
he was held tmaer water by his ene- 
mies till he died. His name. Cent 
or Cowt, is the same as Colt, and 
expressive of strength or authority. 
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Tke Kidder Stone, a huge heather- 
crowned fragment of rock, on the 
confines of J^ Forest and Northnm- 
berland, marks the spot where the 
chieftain passed the border on his 
last fatal expedition, and it is still 
considered unlucky to ride three 
times " withershins " {i.e. contrary 
to the sun), round it 

" Green vervain roond its base did creep, 
A powerful seed that bore ; 
And oft of yore its channels deep 
Were stained with hmnan gore. 

And still, when blood-drope, clotted thin, 

Hang the green moss upon» 
The spirit mormars from within, 

And shakes the rocking stone." 

In the same direction, half in Eng- 
land and half in Scotland, is the 
Girdle 8Ume^ another enormous frag- 
ment of solitary rock. 

The spot generally visited as ihe 
Coufs Grave is at "Bell's Bum." 
1^ m. up the valley beyond Kielder, 
on the 1. of the rly. It is an irre- 
gular circle of stones, just outside a 
rude wall, inclosing what was once 
an ancient burial-ground, now a po- 
tato garden. Behind it, the burn 
rushes through a pictures(}ue chasm 
in the rock, overhung with birch- 
trees — 

** This is the bonny brae, the green, 
Yet sacred to the brave ; 
Where stUl, of ancient size, is seen 
Gigantic Eeeldar's grave. 

The lonely shepherd loves to mark 

The daisy springing &ir. 
Where weeps the btrdi of silver bark. 

With long disheveU'd hair. 

The grave is green, and ronnd is spread 

The curling lady-fern; 
That fatal day, the mould was red. 

No moss was on the cairn. 

Where weeps the birch with branches green 

Without the holy ground. 
Between two old grey stones is seen 

The warrior's iMgy mound. 

And the hunters bold of Keeldar's train, 

Within yon castle's wall. 
In a deadly sleep must aje remain. 

Till the min'd towers down fall. 

Each in his hunter's garb array'd, 

Each holds his bugle horn ; 
Their keen hounds at their feet are laid, 

That ne'er ahall wake the mom." 



The Fir Tree Moss, N. of this, is 
so called from the remains of a buried 
pine-forest, whose trees continue to 
be exhumed and used for ladders and 
salmon spears. 

IHermitdge CasUe,' the abode of 
Lord Soulis, on the Scottish side of 
the border, is about 12 m. up the 
valley. Steele Road Stat, is 3 m. 
distant from it. Carriages may be 
ordered from Hawick.] 

The North Tme rises 4 m. N. of 
Kielder, under "Peel Fell, in a mo- 
rass, containing a sulphureous well. 
It is called the Dead Water till it 
joins Bell's Bum. S. lay the long 
tract of land which was formerly 
called Threap ground, from its being 
disputed between England and Scot- 
land, but which was divided in 
1552. Peel Fell is just within the 
borders of Roxburghshire, a county 
which Bede declares to have formed 
part of Northumberland in the time 
of St. Outhbert. 

The men of Tynedale and Redes- 
dale were constantly opposed in bor- 
der war&re to those of Liddesdale 
and Teviotdale, and are still their 
rivals in athletic exercises. A gi- 
gantic football match took place 
between them at Kielder Castle in 
1790, in which the North Tyne lads 
were eventually victorious. 
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ROUTE 16. 

THE ROMAN WALL, FBOM WALLSEND 
TO THIRLWALL 

'* The principal curiosity which the 
Border presents is certainly the Bo- 
man Wall, with the various strong 
stations connected with it, the ravages 
continually made upon it for fonrt^n 
centuries, when anyone in the neigh- 
bourhood has found use for the well- 
cut stones of which it is built, having 
been unable to obliterate the traces 
of this bulwark of the empire. The 
Boman Wall differs from the Great 
Wall of China, to which it has been 
compared, as much as a work fortified 
with military skill, and having various 
gradations and points of defence sup- 
porting each other, is distinct from 
the simple idea of a plain curtain 
wall.'*— ^tV W, 8coU. 

The Boman Wall has been de- 
scribed in great detail in Horsley's 
'Britannia Bomana,' in Hodgson's 
*Hist. of Northumberland' (vol. ii. 
pt. iii), and in Dr. Bruce's learned 
• History of the Boman Wall,' to 
which the Editor is indebted for his 
numerous quotations. To the last- 
mentioned volume the reader is re- 
ferred for all minute antiquarian 
detail connected with the Wall ; * it is 
only proposed here to give a brief 
outline which may guide him to fur- 
ther researches. 

The first question asked is, " Who 
was the builder of the Wall ? " It 
has been a constant subject of dis- 

* A smaller publication, If Dr. Bruce, 
styled 'The Wallet-Book of the Roman 
WalV will be found most convenient in a 
personal exploration. 



cussion whether it was built by 
Hadrian (120) or Severus (197). 
The former opinion is maintained by 
Dr. Bruce, supported by a passage 
of Dion Oassius, which alludes to the 
Wall as if it were already existing 
in the reign of Severus, and by 
several inscriptions mentioning Ha- 
drian which have been found upon 
the line of the Wall. Camden states 
that *• the Wall was called by ancient 
writers * vallum barbaricum, prseten- 
tura'et clausura;' by Dion, Siarei- 
X«r/ia ,- by Herodian, x"Ma ; by An- 
toninus and others, * vallum ;' by 
some of the Latin historians, * murus ;' 
by the English, * the Picts' WaU,' or 

• the Wall ;' and by the Britons, • qual 
sever,' * gal sever,' and * murus sever.' 
The names * prietentura ' and • clau- 
sura * are given to it on account of 
its being stretched out against and 
excluding an enemy." ** To these 
names," says Bruce, ** may be added, 

• the Thiri Wall,' • the Kepe Wall,' 
and that by which it is now best 
known, 'the Boman Wall.' " 

This great fortification consists 
of 3 parts — 1, a stone toofl, strength- 
ened by a ditch on its N. side ; 2, a 
turf waU, or vaUum, to the S. of the 
stone wall ; 3, stations^ castles, tDoich- 
towers, and roads, for the accommo- 
dation of the soldiery who manned 
the barrier, and for the transmission 
of military stores ; these lie, for the 
most part, between the stone wall 
and the earthen rampart. The Stone 
WaU extends from Wallsend on the 
Tyne to Bowness on the Sol way, a 
distance of about ^^ English miles 
(McLauchlan's Memoir), It is built 
of large blocks of stone, narrowed at 
one end, so as to give them a firmer 
hold, with mortax poured in between. 
The rudeness or its construction 
would confirm the idea that the 
ancient Britons were employed by 
the Bomans in building it The Wall 
follows the line of tlie country in its 
ever-changing up-hill and down-hill ; 
when the incline is ^adual the 
courses of the Wall follow it, but 
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when the ground is very steep the 
eouises of the wall continiie straight. 
The Turf WaU falls short of the 
|tone wall by about 3 m. at each 
end, terminatiog at Newcastle on the 
£. and at Dykesfield on the W. 
The two works proceed from one side 
of the island to the other in a nearly 
direct line, and generally within 60 
or 70 yds. of each other, but the 
Tallum makes fewer deviations from 
a right L'ne than the stone wall. In 
no part of its course is the Wall en- 
tirely perfect, and it is therefore 
difficult to ascertain what its original 
height has been, but Bede describes 
it as « 8 a in breadth, and 12 in 
height.' Subsequent writers assign 
to it a higher elevation. The thick- 
ness of the Wall varies from 6 ft. to 
9^ ft. Throughout its whole length 
the Wall was accompanied on the N. 
by a broad and deep Fosse, which, by 
increasing its comparative height, 
would add greatly to its strength. 
This portion of tlie barrier may yet 
be traced, with trifling interruptions, 
from sea to sea. The vallum or 
turf wall is uniformly to the S. of 
the stone wall. It consists of 3 ram- 
parts and a fosse. One of these ram- 
parts is placed dose to the S. edge 
of the ditch ; the 2 others, of larger 
dimensions, stand, one to the N., tiie 
other to the S., at the distance of 
about 24 fL 

At intervals along the Wall, ave- 
raging nearly 4- m., were the Sta- 
tionary {quadrangular) Camps. These 
were aaapted for the reodence of 
the chief who commanded the dis- 
trict, and were like military cities, 
with narrow streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, and erected 
where an abundant supply of water 
might be obtained. The nxunber 
and names of the stations are ascer- 
tained by the Notitia Imperii, a sort 
of roll-call of the army, written pro- 
bably about the end of the reign of 
Theodosius the younger. • When, in 
the ruins of a station, inscribed 
stones are found bearing the name 



of a cohort mentioned in the Notitia, 
the inference is natural that, in most 
cases at least, the Notitia will fur* 
nish a key to the ancient designa- 
tion of the station. In addition to 
the stations, GasteUa or Mile Castles 
were provided. They derive their 
modem name from being placed at 
the distance of one Roman mile firom 
each other. They were quadrangular 
buildings, placed (with two excep- 
tions) against the southern face of 
the Wall, and usually measuring from 
60 to 70 ft. in every direction." The 
Mile Castles were probably all open 
to the N., and tiie fact that these 
were about 80 in number strengthens 
the idea that the WaU was rather 
intended as a military outpost than 
as a means of defence. The southern 
comers of the castles are rounded, 
and at the gateway the walls are 
broader than at the other parts, and 
thus serve as buttresses to strengthen 
and support the rest. " Between the 
Mile Castles, 4 subsidiary buildings, 
generally denominated Turrets or 
Watch-towers, were placed. These 
were little more than stone sentry- 
boxes, and it is with great difficulty 
that they can now be traced. The 
Quarries from which the stone was 
taken for the woi'ks may in many 
instances be precisely ascertained, as 
in the case of the written rocks on 
Fallowfield Fell, the quarry on Halt- 
whistle Fell« and near the river Gelt 
in Cumberland." 

" A Military Way, about 17 ft. wide, 
ran within the Wall from castle to 
castle, and from station to statiout 
not following exactly the line of the 
Wall, but taking the easiest path 
between the required points." The 
present road across the high ground 
from Newcastle to Carlisle frequently 
follows the coiurse of the old Koman 
road, and runs for a great distance 
near the line of the Wall. It was 
constructed by General Wade, who 
found the inconvenience caused by 
the want of a proper means of com- 
munication, when summoned from 

n3 
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NewcasHe to defend Carlisle agamst 
Prince Charles Edward, which he 
was unable to do from the want of 
the road whidi he afterwards made. 
This road is popularly known as the 
** Militare," and was constantly used 
by the long chain of carriers' carts 
which plied between Newcastle and 
CarUsle before the inyentiou of rail- 
ways. Now the road between Choi- 
lerford and Carlisle is so little fre- 
quented as to be perfectly green with 
grass in many parts; yet its con- 
dition is still such as to make the 
passenger sympathise with the Irish- 
like saying— 

«* If you'd seen ihU road before it wm made, 
You'd lift up your haods, and bleas Qeneral 
Wade." 

Thus those who wisAi to make a pil- 
grimage iJong the Wall may do so 
m a carriage for the first 19 m. after 
leaving Newcastle, but the interesting 
station of Housesteads, with that part 
of the Wall which runs along the 
crags and through wild and stnking 
moorland scenery, must be visited 
either on foot or on horseback. 
Housesteads itself the station which 
is best worth visiting, may be reached 
by the Carlisle Rly., leavmg it at the 
Bardon-Mill Stat., 4 m. S. of the 
WaU. 



WaUsend (Segedunum) was a sta- 
tion occupying 3} acres, and situated 
at the E. extremity of the Wall, on 
a height above the Tyne. The 4th 
cohort of the Lingones was quar- 
tered here. The WaU may be with 
difficulty traced from hence to 

8 m. Nevxsasde {Pom Mli%)t garri- 
soned by the Cohors Comoviorum. 
Here there are scarcely any traces of 
Boman times remaining, the stones 
of the WaU having been employed 
in the erection of the castle and 
other buildings. In digging the 
foundations of the County Court 
House, in 1810, a Boman weU was 
discovered, with the shaft of a Co- 



rinthian pillar and oilier antiquities. 
When tne old bridge was removed, 
in 1775, several fragments of Boman 
masonry were found, which sanc- 
tioned the belief that it had been 
built upon the ancient foundations 
of the bridge of Hadrian, which com- 
municated with Chester-le-Street and 
the south, and gave the name of Pons 
^lii to the town. 

5 m. BenwdL {Condereum), occu- 
med by the left ala of ibe Astures. 
The foundations of a temple were 
discovered here, Nov. 1862. It 
had a round apse, in whicli were 
3 skeletons lying side by side, and 
beneaib them about 12 Boman 
coins, with the bronze handle of 
a box. On the rt. was an altar of 
the time of Hadrian, handsomely 
sculptured. On one side was tiie 
culter or sacrificial knife; on the 
other, the pnefericulum or jug, with 
ornaments above each. The altar bore 
a Latin inscription — *' To the god 
Antenooiticus and the deities of the 
Auffusti, .Mius Yibius, a centurion 
of me 20th legion, valiant and vic- 
torious, performs a vow willingly and 
deservedly." On the 1. was a plainer 
altar, inscribed — ** To the god Ano- 
citicus and the judicial decrees of 
the best and greatest of our em- 
perors; imder Ulpius Hi&ffcellus, of 
consular rank, Tineius Longus, in the 
prsBfecture of knights, adorned with 
the broad stripe, and paymaster, 
dedicates this altar.*' 

After passing Denton, the WaU, 
with its aggers and vaUum, becomes 
distinctly visible. At Denton HaU 
Uved the celebrated Mrs. Montague. 

9 m. ThrockUy. Frenchmen*8 Bow, 
with an old sun-dial, is so caUed 
from having been inhabited by re- 
fagees during the first revolution. 

10 m. Heddon-on-the-WdU, The 
vaUum passes through the centre of 
the viUage. 

12 m. Bidcheder {VtndobalaX oc- 
cnpied by the first cohort of the 
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Nixagi. The station is croesed by 
the rrad, and contains nearly 5 acres. 
The fine Mithraic altars in the porch 
of Otterbnm Tower (see Bte. 17) are 
reHcs of Yindobala. This place was 
the chief seat of the Butherfords, of 
whom was — 

*' A hot and haughty Rntheiford, 
Hen called him Didcon Draw-the-SwonL" 

Lay, Canto YL 7. 

(S. i m. is Wdton^ where an old 
manor-house of 1616 has always had 
the reputation of being haunted by 
a ghost bearing the local name of 
" Silky/') 

18 m. HaUon Chesters (Hunnum), 
occupied by the Ala Sabiniana. Here 
some baths were discovered, 132 ft. 
in length, but are now destroyed. 

19 m. At Stagshaw Bank Gate the 
Watling Street was crossed by the 
Wall. On rt. is Bisingham (Habi- 
tancum), on the Watling Street. See 
Bte. 18. 

[2 m. S., at the junction of the Cor 
with the Tyne, are the remains of 
CknrgtopUum, not mentioned in the 
Kotitia. Here the Watling Street 
crossed the Tyne by a bridge of 
which a fragment may still be seen. 
A large altar from this station, after 
forming for many years the shaft of 
the market-cross at Oorbridge, is now 
to be seen on the stairs of the castle 
at Newcastle. A magnificent silver 
I^anx or dish, measuring 19^ in. by 
15, and weighing 148 oz., decorated 
with fignu'es of Diana, Minerva, Juno, 
Yesta, and Apollo, was found here 
in 1734, and is now in the possession 
of the Duke of Northumberland. 
Farther along the line of Watling 
Street was Ebchester, in Durham, 
and farther stlU. the important camp 
of Lanchester (Bte. l).j 

22 m. St, (hwalcts (see Bte. 15). 
A little N.E. is FaUmjofidd, a fiuin of 
Sir E. Blackett's, embosomed in fine 
old sycamore-trees, emd commanding 
a ir.ost beautiful view over the purple 



fells and up the valley of South 
Tyne, in which Hexham Oh. rises 
finely above the smoke of its town. 
Here a guide may be obtained to the 
WHUen Bock {in a straight line with 
the High Pit on Fallowfield Pell.) 
It is a grey fragment half-hidden by 
the heather, and still bears in dis- 
tinctly cut characters the words 
"Petra Flavi Carantini," marking 
the period when Fallowfield Fell was 
used as aquarryfor the Wall.- Apart 
from its antiquarian interest, the 
great beauty of the view and the 
wild character of the surrounding 
fell, render this spot well worthy of a 
visit. 

23 m. Brunton HM, Here a fine 
fragment of the Wall remains, over- 
grown by venerable thorn-trees. It 
is 7 ft. high, with 9 courses of 
facing stones entire, terminating in 
an altar. It was spared when the 
neighbouring Wall was destroyed for 
house-building, at the intercession of 
Hutton the antiquary, who remon- 
strated that the proprietor would 
"wound the whole body of anti- 
quaries, and that they would feel 
every stroke of the axe," if he were 
to pull it down {see HtUton'e Hist, of 
the Roman Wall, 1802). In the 
garden of Brunton House (Major 
Waddilove), the Wall is also to be, 
seen in a state of great perfection. 

2^m. ChoUerford. Descending the 
E. bank of the Tyne for J m. below 
the Bly. Stat., a spot is reached where 
the Boman Wall crossed the river by 
a bridge of 3 piers. These may yet 
be seen under water when the river 
is still and shallow. The river has 
receded towards the W., so that the 
land pier is submerged on that side, 
while one of the water piers is left 
dry upon the other. The whole of 
the land abutment on the E. side 
has lately been excavated, and is 
curious and interesting .in the 
highest degree. It is a soUd mass 
of masonry, its stones having been 
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united by rods of iron imbedded in 
lead, which still remain in parts. 
Built into the abutment are the re- 
mains of a pier where the cramping 
of the stones is entirely different, 
and it is believed that this is a relic 
of the bridge built by Agricola, 
which was used by Hadrian as a 
nucleus around which to form his 
own construction. The Boman Wall 
(which is here laid bare) runs into 
the abutment and ends in a castle. 
Hence a timber bridge crossed the 
river, resting on the stone piers. 
Marks still remain in the heavy 
coping stones where the timbers 
rested. Behind and through the 
abutment runs a covered stone pas- 
sage, which has only been exca- 
vated for a short distance, and which 
is mucli ruined by the fall of earth ; 
its use is unknown. 

24^ m., on the opposite bank of 
the river is Chesters, the residence of 
John Clayton, Esq., who is the pos- 
sessor of three of the principal sta- 
tions, and of a large extent of the 
Wall itself, and whose judicious and 
unwearied exertions to display and 
preserve these relics have laid the 
antiquary under great obligations. In 
the grounds are the extensive re- 
mains of CUumum, occupied by the 
2nd ala of Astures. This is a very 
perfect station ; the wall and vallum 
as they approach and leave it, and 
the road leading to the river, may 
all be distinctly traced. Two of the 
gateways have been excavated, with 
a curious vaulted chamber, supposed 
to have been the serarium or trea- 
sury, and some buildings near the 
E. gate. The floors of these were 
supported either upon stone pillars 
or piles of thin square bricks, and 
were heated by hot air from a fur- 
nace, of which the traces still remain 
in a comer apartment. The station 
was evidently destroyed by an irrup- 
tion of the Caledonians, when aU the 
buildings were wantonly overthrown, 
even the heavy stone floors being 
smashed and broken up. The ruined 



walls are overgrown by the beautiful 
plants Corydalis lutea and Geranium 
lueidum. 

In one of the chambers was found 
the flne statue of Cybele with her 
feet on a beast (lion ?), which is now 
preserved in the little Museum, or 
"Antiquity House," in the garden. 
Here also are a number of inscrip- 
tions and altars, with a fine Corin- 
thian capital from Cilumum, and 
bas-relieis of Victory, and of a 
Boman soldier from Housesteads. 
In the mansion are preserved the 
statue of a river god; with a number 
of coins, rings, spearheads, and other 
small antiquities. 

Local tradition tells that a stable 
for 500 horses exists beneath the 
camp. Alfwald, King of North- 
umberland, called "Bex Innoceu- 
tium," was slain by Sigan at 
" Scythescestre," near the Wall (Sept 
23, 788), and buried at Hexham. 
The place of his death is supposed 
to have been Chesters. 

The Wall now ascends Wal wick Hill 
(823 ft.), and the road follows it for a 
considerable distance, the stones of 
the Wall being distinctly visible in 
its surface. After reaching the fells, 
the agger and vallum appear with 
great distinctness upon the 1. ; both 
are here cut in places through the 
solid basaltic rock. The mile castles 
are visible at regular intervals before 
reaching, 

27 m. Procditia, now covered with 
turf, — once garrisoned by the 1st 
Batavian Cohort. 

27^ m. Carraw, a fiarmhouse, once 
the summer retreat of the Priors of 
Hexham. Here the cultivated land is 
left for the wild moorland. The WaU 
runs rt. on a range of basaltic rocks. 

30 m. rt. I m. SemngshidcUt where 
the basaltic rocks descend in abrupt 
and lofty cliffs to the northern moor- 
lands. There is a steep " Shepherd's 
Pass'* leading down to the plain 
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thiongh a cranny in the rocks. 
Among the plants found in this 
neighbourhood are the ferns. Poly- 
podium DryopterU, Poiypodium Phe- 
gopterU, Boirychium lunaria, and 
HymenophyUum Tunbridgense ; also 
Lonieera Xi^osteum, upright Honey- 
suckle ; Turritia hirsuta, hairy 
tower - Mustard ; Circxa cUpina, 
mountain Enchanter's Night-s&ide; 
EpUobium angfuHfolium, rosebay 
Willow-herb ; Orchu pyramidcdiSf 
p3rTamidal Orchis. 

Sewingshidds means ** G)ttage8 by 
the fosse," fiom '* seugh," fosse, and 
"shiels,** huts. N. of the wall are 
traces of a castle, built for defence 
against the moss-troopers. Tradition 
declares that King Arthur with 
Queen Guinevere and all his court lay 
enchanted in a cave beneath the 
castle, never to come forth till their 
deliverer should blow the bugle-horn 
which lies on a table at the entrance, 
and then, with a sword of stone cut 
the garter which lies beside it. It 
farther tells that a shepherd once 
penetrated the hall, and by the light 
of a fire without fdel saw the king 
and his sleeping court. He cut the 
garter, but forgot to blow the horn, 
when the kmg awoke, and ex- 
claimed, 

" woe betide tliat evil day 

On which this luckless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword, the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle-hom," 

and the peasant was so overcome 
witii terror that he afterwards forgot 
everything, even the entrance to Sie 
cave. 

*• To the N. of Sewingshields, two 
strata of sandstone crop out to this 
day; the highest points of each 
ledge are ^dled the King and 
Queen's Crag, from the following 
legend. King Arthur, seated on the 
farthest rock, was talking with his 
queen, who meanwhile was engaged 
in arranging her back hair. Some 
expression of the queen's having 
offended him, he seized a rock wliich 
lay near him and threw it at her, a 



distance of about a quarter of a mile. 
The queen with great dexterity 
caught it upon her comb, and thus 
waited off the blow; the stone fell 
between them, where it lies to this 
day with the mark of the comb upon 
it. It probably weighs about 20 tons. 

" A few miles N. of Sewingshields 
stands an upright stone, which bears 
the name of Cummings Cross, 
Cumming, a northern chieftain, hav- 
ing paid one day a visit to King 
Arthur at his castle, near Sewing- 
shields, was kindly received, and 
presented with a gold cup as a token 
of lasting friendship. The king's sons 
coming in, and hearing what their 
father had done, set out in pursuit 
of Gumming. They overtook him 
and slew hmi at this place, which 
has borne the name of Giunming's 
Cross ever since. 

King Arthur's Chair used to be 
pointed out in this vicinity. It was 
a column of basalt, 50 ft. high, 
slightly detached from the rest of 
the cliff. The top had something of 
the appearance of a seat. It was 
thrown down several yeais ago by a 
party of idle young men." — Hodgson's 
Northumberland. 

Soon after leaving Sewingshields, 
in following the "Wall, we pass Cat 
GatBy where Hutton says that the 
Scots bored through the Wall, so as 
to admit the body of a man, and 
Bvsy Gap, near which the Wall is 
strengthened by an additional tri- 
angular rampart. At this point was 
a wicket in the Wall, which evidently 
gave access to a hollow on the N., 
supposed to have been a sort of 
amphitheatro or place of amusement. 
Hero it will be observed that though 
whero the crags form a natural 
barrier the ditch is dispensed with, it 
begins again whenever there is a 
break in the crags, however short it 
may be. At this part of the Wall 
the moss-troopers used to cross the 
barrier. Camden says the place was 
" infamous for thieving and robbery, 
where stood some castles (chesters 
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they called them), aa I have heard, 
but oonld not with Bafety take the 
fiill survey of it, for the robbers here- 
abouts.'* Close to this is 

31 m. HouBegteads (Borcomcus), 
approached on the N. by a gateway 
with steps. This is the most re- 
markable of all the Stations, and is 
called by Stukely the " Tadmor," by 
Bruce the ''Pompeii'* of Britain. 
The name Boroovicus was probably 
derived from the opposite Borcum 
(stiU Boroombe) Hill. 

The Station was garrisoned by the 
first Tungrian Cohort. It contains 
5 acres, and occupies a lofty ridge, 
with a wide view on the E., 8., and 
W.; on the N. is the Wall. The 
yallum probably ran along the S. 
The &ct that tne N. wall of House- 
steads projects beyond the regular 
line of the Boman Wall goes &r to 
confirm the idea that the stations 
existed before the Wall was built to 
connect them together. Housesteads 
had a natural defence on each side 
except the W., where there was a 
triple line of ramparts. Two walls 
and gates must be passed to enter it. 
All me gates have been excavated. 
The W. gate is the finest, and retains 
its strong stone central gate-post, and 
ruined roofless guard-chambers on 
eitherside. OneattheS.gatewasafter- 
wards turned into amoss-trooper^s peel- 
house. The entrances have evidently 
been reduced at a later period. Two 
principal streets intersect the Station ; 
where they meet in the centre is a 
large square base of a pillar. One 
ruined chamber measures 78 ft. by 
18. ITie bas-reliefs of Victory and of 
the Boman soldier, now at Chesters, 
came from hence. Bemains of a 
number of houses belonging to the 
station exist outside the S. waU. 

There is a striking view from 
hence over the valley of the South 
Tyne to Cross Fell and the Cumber- 
land mountains. In the valley below 
is a ridge called Chapel MiU, from a 
temple of Mithras which stood there ; 



dose to the neighbouring rill is a 
Mithraic cave. 

The ravine which opens towards 
the S. was guarded by the Station of 
the Boujers, Litde Chesters, or Chester- 
holm {Vindciana), the remains of 
which exist upon a grassy platform, 
with vralls, ditches, and gateways 
still discernible. N. of it is a Boman 
milestone remaining in its original 
position. This station was occupied 
by the 4th Cohort of Gauls. 

The first Mile CasOe beyond 
Housesteads 1b one of the most per- 
fect on the Wall. Its walls have 14 
courses of masonry, and are 9 ft. 
thick. The lower stones of the arch 
over the gate remain. Seyeral layers 
of ashes were found in clearing out 
the debris, evidently left by Cale- 
donian invaders. 

The pedestrian now enters upon 
the most remarkable portion of the 
Wall, which is here seen in its full 
perfection and grandeur, running 
from hill to hill, and cresting the 
crags, which on the rt. rise perpen- 
dicularly from the moorland. On 
the 1. is a magnificent view over tiie 
valley of the T^e and the Cumber- 
land hills, among which Skiddaw 
and Saddleback are conspicuous. 
On the rt. are the dark blue North- 
umbrian lakes or loughs sleeping in 
the hollow of the moorland. The 
first of these is Broondey Lough, then 
comes Greenley Lough, 1^ m. in 
length, at the end of which is Bonny- 
rigg (Sir Ed. Blackett), beautifully 
situated in a plantation of firs and 
oaks; S. of the wall is Grindon 
Lough, Where the wall has been 
again demolished is Craig Lough, 
the most beautifrd of the lakes, a 
deep tarn which washes the base of 
the clifi^, rising in abrupt precipices 
from its waters. The Wall affords a 
path for about 1^ m. ; from one spot 
near Housesteads all the 4 lakes are 
visible at once. 

"Nothing can be finer than the 
way in which these cliffs, seen in 
profile, seem to advance like billows 
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one behind another. Nothing is 
more impressive than the spectacle 
of the wall, shorn and maimed as it 
is, careering over their ridges, and 
even clinging, as it were, to the 
naked eminence, which it makes one 
giddy to look npon. 

** Few, we believe, who have 
visited this district, have resisted 
the contagion of the wall-fever, 
caught from the genial enthusiasm 
of ue local antiquaries, the loving 
reverence of those who dwell beside 
it, and the three-fold interest de- 
rived from its bold design and 
execution, its much-contested his- 
tory, and the romantic scenery by 
which it is surrounded. And we, 
too, have walked, climbed, and leaped 
£rom height to height, stretched the 
measuring tape from angle to angle, 
and watched the stroke of pick and 
shovel ; we too have pored over the 
daasic names and emblems engraven 
on squared stones, and sometimes on 
the living rock ; we too have ques- 
tioned face to face this ghost of a 
fallen empire, and listened with sus- 
pended breath to its oracular re- 
sponses; we too have bathed our 
brows in the sunlit haze of a North- 
umbrian siunmer, and fronted its 
searching winds on cliff and crag, 
and borne the toil which sweetens 
appetite for the hospitalities of the 
rural magnates." — Quarterly Review, 
vol. 107. 

S. is Bradley, where Ed¥rard I. 
spent 2 days in his last expedition 
against the Scots, on his way to Llan- 
ercost and Brough Marsh, where he 
died. Several documents which still 
exist were signed by him here. 

£. of the Lakes is the Hot Bank 
Farm, still inhabited by members of 
the ancient £unily of Armstrong, 
who live here with a character very 
different to Ihat which they acquired 
in the moss-trooping days. The 
funeral of the late Mr. Armstrong 
was followed across the moorland by 
200 mounted borderers. 



35 m. On the line of the military 
road stands the once famous pubho 
house of Tioice Brewed, where the 
carriers between Newcastle and Or- 
Usle used to hold their clubs upon 2 
nights in the week. Their voracity, 
as displayed at this inn, is described 
by Hutton. It is now a farmhouse, 
the carriers having disappeared be- 
fore the railway. 

After passing Ped Crag the Wall 
reaches its highest point (1000 ft.) at 
Whinshidds drag, whence there is a 
magnificent view, including the Sol- 
way on one side and Skifldaw on the 
other. N. of Steelrig Tarn is the 
ridge called Scotch Goultheard, where 
the pursuit of the moss-troopers was 
usually abandoned. The bloody 
contests which took place here have 
been attested by numerous skeletons. 
Near Cow G^p is a lonely house 
called Bum Deviot, said to be 
haunted, and long a resort of 
smugglers and sheepstealers. A 
very perfect specimen of a mile casUe 
is to be seen near the farmhouse 
called CavofiMs CasUe, It is a 
parallelogram, measuring 63 ft. by 
49, with a gateway on the S. and 
W. and the Wall on the N. 

35 m. Great Chesten {Msiaf), 
The name signifies water, perhaps 
from a water-course which leads 
from Greenley Lough to the camp. 
The station is clearly defined, and 
measures 3 acres 35 poles. In its 
centre is a vaulted room, 6^ ft. by 5. 
The 2d Cohort of Astures was 
quartered here. 

The Wall ascends at Gockmount 
Hill. In the farmhouse at WaJJUmon 
Crags lived Bp. Eidley's brother. 
Near it is a well, sometimes called 
" King Arthur's WeU ; " but Brand 
says, ** At Walltown I saw the well 
wherein Paulinus is said to have 
baptized King Ecfrid. It has evi- 
dently been enclosed, which indi- 
cates something remarkable in so 
open and wild a country. Some 
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'WToaght stones lay near it. The 
water is very cool and fine.'* 

39 m. Behind the farm rise the 
highest of the WalltQwn Crapfs, known 
as the **Nine Nick$ of ThiHwaUr 
They are highly pictorosque, being 
partly overgrown with the remains (^ 
the ancient forest which Belted Will 
Howard destroyed because it afforded 
a shelter to the moss-troopers. On 
the N. is the vast plain known as 
Spade Adam Waste, In this neigh- 
bourhood may be found, Saxifraga 
tridcutyb'tes, tnree-leaved Saxinrage; 
8* aizaides, yellow mountain Saxi- 
frage ; Arenaria fferna, yemal Sand- 
wort ; Centaurea cyaniie, com Blue- 
bottle; Maldxis paludosa^ least Bog 
orchis. "When Sir Walter Scott was 
a young man he gathered some 
flowers on the wall, and presented 
them to a young lady with the lines, 

" Take these flowers, which, purple waving; 
On the ruined rampart grew ; 
Where, the sons of freedom braving, 
Rome's Imperial standard flew. 

Warriors from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there ; 

They but yield the passing stranger 
Wlld-flower wreaths for Beauty's hair." 

After passing the Kicks the basaltic 
range disappears. 

37 m. Carvoran {Magna), a station 
occupied by the 2nd Dalmatian 
Cohort, and enclosing 3^ acres. 

On crossing the Poltross Bum 
the Wall enters Cumberland ; its re- 
maining stations are 12, Burdoswald 
(Amboglanna) ; 13, Castlesteads (Pe- 
ti'iana) ; 14, Carlisle (LuguvalUum) ; 
15, Burgh; 16, Dmmburgh; 17, 
Bowness on Solway Firth (probably 
Tunnocelimi). 



ROUTE 17. 

NEWCASTLE TO THE REDSWIRE, BT 
WOLSINGTON, BELSAY, (HARNHAM, 
CAPHEATON), HARLE, KIRK-WHELP- 
INGTON, (ELSOON), OTTERBURN, 
AND ROCHESTER. PABT OF THB 
BOAD TO JEDBURGH AND HAWICK. 

45} m. 

This is an excellent road, formerly 
traversed by the &mous Chevy Chase 
coach, which ran daily between New- 
castle and Edinburgh. An open 
mail-cart, taking six passengers, 
leaves the Cloth-Market, Newcastle, 
for Otterbum, every day at 7} a.m., 
arriving at 10}. It leaves Otterbum 
again at 5, and reaches Newcastle at 

9 P.M. 

On leaving Newcastle, the road 
crosses the Town Moor. 

5 m. rt. WcHnngUm HaU (Matthew 
Bell, Esq.), an ancient possession of 
Tynemou^ Priory. The house is 
well situated, in a pleasant park. 

7 m. Pontdand (Pont-islond) on 
the river Pont. "When the Scots 
dislodged from before Newcastle, 
taking the road to their own country, 
they came to a town and castle called 
Ponteland, of which Sir Haymon I 
d'Alphel, a very valiant knight (4 
Northumberland, was the lord. They 
halted there about four o'clock in the 
morning, as they learnt the knight 
to be within it, and made prepara- 
tions for the assault This was done 
with such courage that the place was 
won, and the knight made a pri- 
soner." — Froiasart. The remainB of 
the castle of Sir Haymon d'Alphel, 
comprismg a vaulted stone stable, 
are now built into the walla of the 
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BladMrd Jftn, a highly picturesque 
building, which was once a manor of 
the Brmigtons. The initials M. E. 
are repeated on the outer walls, 
and oyer a fire-place on the upper 
story. 

The Church of 8t, Mary is ancient, 
with a fine zigzag Noun, ardi at its 
W. oitrance, and a singularly hroad 
chancel, restored 1861. In the centre 
of its pavement is the incised ^h of 
a bishop in rich robes, found under 
the door ; round the walls are monu- 
ments of the Ogles, including that of 
Bichard Newton Ogle, who died of a 
fever at Guadaloupe, 1794, with 
verses by the old Sheridan. There 
is a beautiful piscina, with network 
ornaments. The arch between the 
nave and chancel has quaint mould- 
ings. 

Pregtunck Carr, E. of the village, 
formerly much resorted to by botui- 
ists, was drained 1858-60. 

[3 m. N. is KirkUy (Bev. Ed. 
Chaloner Ogle), on the river Blyth. 
This was Ihe seat qf the Eures, of 
whom Sir Balph de Euro was War- 
den of the East Marches, temp. 
Henry YIII., when he obtained such 
power that the wild Borderers re- 
mained in complete subjection till 
his death at HsJidon Hill in 1545. 
The place became the property of the 
Ogles, temp. James I. (before 1612). 
The house contains several interest- 
ing portraits, including a fine head of 
OHver Cromwell, probably sent as a 
thankoffering, as it is recorded that 
one of Oliver's officers, when wound- 
ed, was taken in, and kindly cared 
for, by ** that godly gentleman, 
ISj, Ogle of Eirkfey " ; a dark por- 
trait, said to represent Sir Tnos. 
Giesham, by Martin de Vaux ; a 
portrait, Vdascpez ; Bishop Thomas ; 
Sir George Savile ; Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, who captured the fsunous pirate 
Boberts in 1722, and was bora here ; 
Newton Ogle, Dean of Winchester, 
and his wife, both painted as a &vour 
by WUsaOf who was a &iend of the 



fiEumly, but never otherwise painted 
portraits ; Mrs. Sheridan, 2nd wife of 
Bichard Brinsley Sheridan, and suc- 
cessor of the lady painted as St. Cecilia, 
by Hoppner. There is also a fine Van 
der Vdde; it has a seam down the 
middle, which was caused by ite 
having been cut in two by two bro- 
thers, who were left equal heirs,- and 
could not agree as to whose it should 
be. In the dining-room is a huge 
Porcelain Vase, presented to Admiral 
Sir Chas. Ogle by the Grand Duke 
Constantine, after a week's visit paid 
to him as Admiral Commanding-in- 
Chief at Portsmouth. Other relics 
are, the hunting-buttons of Philippe 
Egalite, each a miniature of a difierent 
dog in raised enamel. 

In the park is an ObeUsk, put up 
by Dean Ogle, in 1789 ("anno cente- 
simo "), in memory of Ihe landing of 
William III. in 1689. 

The Ogles of Kirkley are almost 
the most ancient &mily in 'North- 
umberland, though indirectly, being 
descended from the third son of 
the second Lord Ogle. Their pe- 
digree, of enormous length, might 
be seen, till a few years ago, upon 
the walls of the chancel of Bothal 
Church, where there is a magnificent 
tomb of the Ogles. Their shrine, in 
Hexham Abbey Church, with its 
interesting carved oak emd paintings 
of the 14th centy., was wantonly 
destroyed (1860-61), by the ignorant 
authorities of that town. 

2 m. further N. is Odls Castle, 
castellated in 1340 ^ Bobert de 
Ogle, by licence from Edw. III. It 
was formerly a long, quadrangular 
edifice, with towers at the four cor- 
ners, £md surrounded by a double 
moat, which was crossed by a draw- 
bridge. Here the Ogles lived for many 
generations, a family so proud of 
their long descent, that when a Mil- 
burn, in 1583, protested that the 
Dacres were of as good blood as the 
Ogles, " fom: of the Ogles set upon 
hmi and slew him." Hither Frois- 
sart nanatefi^ that John Copeland 
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rode off with ' the captive David 
Brace, king of Scots, after the Battle 
of Neville's Cross (Oct. 17, 1346), 
and *' having carried him 25 m., 
arrived about vespers.'* A black- 
letter mannscript in the library of 
All Souls College, Oxford, tells how 
"John de OghUl*' received here 
** David Dunbar, a knight of a foxes 
tail," and treated him at first with 
the courtesydue to a stranger, but that, 
after dinner, they fell into a quarrel, 
when he, rising up^ slew his guest 
with a pole-axe. 

In 1776 a circular tower remained 
here with small pointed windows. 
The remains which now exist are 
chiefly incorporated with tiie walls 
of a picturesque manor-house of 
time of Chas. I. Several early 
pointed arches remain in the interior 
of the building. One large upper 
room is called the Barrack from a 
tradition that soldiers were quar- 
tered there. The mossy crumbling 
walls, with the remains of the moat 
in the foreground, are a good subject 
for a picture.] 

13 m. Belsay. {Inn : Castle.) 
BeUay HaU (Sir Arthur Monck, 
Bart.) is a large Doric mansion, built 
on the site of an ancient chapel. In 
the park is Bdsay Castle, a peel- 
tower on a grand scale, and the most 
picturesque edifice of the kind in 
Northumberland, being built of rich 
yellow stone, emd surrounded by fine 
old trees. Numerous additions were 
made in temp. James I. ; but most 
of these were removed when the 
modern house was built. The por- 
tion which remains is used as the 
steward's residence, and still bears 
the inscription, " Thomas Middleton 
and Dorothy his wife builded this 
house, anno 1614." The old tower 
was the residence of John de Mid- 
dleton in temp. Hen. Y., and is one 
of the most perfect towers, as well 
as the largest in the county, measur- 
ing 61 J ft. from N. to S., and 47 J 
from lEi, to W. It contains four floors. 



On the second floor is a room 43 ft. 
long by 21| wide, and 17 hi^h. It 
is l^hted on the S. by large painted 
windows of two lights. The walls 
were formerly ornamented with 
shields and armorial bearings. 

[4 m. S. is Stamfordham, a large 
village, once a market-town, upon ^ 
Pont On the green is a small but 
picturesque Market House, resting on 
four open arohes, erected by Sir John 
Swinburne, Bt., 1785. 

The Church of SL Mary contains 
the monument of John Swinburne of 
Black Heddon, 1623. In the S. aisle 
is a curious sculpture of absurd pro- 
portions, built into the wall, repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, with St. Maiy 
and St. John, and two bishops at the 
sides. In the porch are some foliated 
crosses. The walls of the nave were 
rebuilt in 1849, under Ferrey, In 
the chancel are preserved three effi- 
gies of the Fenwicks, two knights 
(one cross-legged, the other legless), 
and a priest. These were members 
of the &mous fiimily of Saxon origin, 
who resided at Fenwick Tower (1 m. 
S. W.) in this parish, from the reign 
of Hen. in. to that of Will. HI.. 
when their estates were forfeited by 
the rebellion of Sir John Fenwick. 
The Fenwicks were long celebrated 
for their warlike propensitiee, — 

" 1 saw come inarching o'er the knows 
Fyve hundred Fenwicbs In a flock ; 
With Jack, and spu):, and bowis all bent, 
And warlike weaponis at their wilL" 
Ballad qfthe Itaid of the Eedswire. 

This clannish &,mily bore a leading 
part in almost every combat upon 
the Border, and their gathering cry, , 
** A Fenwyke ! a Fenwyke I ! a Fen- 
wyke ! I ! " was never heard without 
a vast troop of retainers flocking 
round their standard. The house of 
Percy found its most constant adhe- 
rents in the Fenwicks, and "the 
silver crescent never appeared in 
Border warfere without the gorged 
Phoenix in the burning flame (the 
Fenwick crest) following in the 
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rear." They were called "The 
Fierce FenwickB,'* from their fomily 
charaeteristic : thus* at the Baid of 
the Bedswire, — 

** Prond Wallington was wounded sair. 
Albeit he be a Fenwick fierce." 

The fiunily had three mottoes : 
one was their war ciy ; the second, 
** Perit ut vivat," was in allusion to 
the crest; the third, " ^ toujours 
loyal," was oonferred by Hen. V. 

The scanty remains of the ancient 
tower, which was situated on the 
edge of a small gloomy /en (whence 
the name), are bmlt iato the walls of 
a modem &rmhonse. In destroying 
part of it in 1775, 226 gold nobles of 
!Edw. m., Bich. n., and one of 
David n., were found buried in a 
stone chest, haviug probably been 
oonoealed during an inroad of Dawd 
of Scotland in 1361, when he pene- 
trated to Hexham, whence he carried 
off the two sons of the then Sir John 
Fenwick of Fenwick Tower, who did 
not long survive their loss. 

A littie to the S. of Stamfordham 
are CheeaAwm Grange (Edward Bid- 
dell, Esq.). and Diuingtan HcM, 
(Edward Gollingwood, Esq.) At both 
places there are some good pictures, 
and attached to tiie former there is a 
chapel. At Ddlipn (a small village) 
is a chapel for Dissington.] 

[2 m. N.W. is Shartnat Tower (W. 
Dent Dent, Esq.), tne property of 
the Baymes fanrny temp. Edw. H., 
and afterwards of the Fenwicks. It 
is a grey, battlemented peel-tower, 
with small additions. The outside 
staircase has been removed. 

2 m* further is Bolam. Bclam 
House (Lord Decies) occupies the site 
of the ancient castle. It caps the 
bol, or hiU, whence the place takes 
its naoie, and is guarded by an oval 
double vallum and ditch on the S.W. 
and N., and a single one on the E., 
through which is a raised portway. 
A town of 200 houses, which once 
existed here, has entirely vanished. 



The CAimcb is partly Norm.; the 
** Shortflat poroh contains two se- 
pulchral crosses, and a half-length 
effigy of a knight in armour. There 
is a camp at HucMioe, 80 yds. by 70, 
and another of the same size on Old 
Slate Hitt. 1 m. S.E. is Oattows 
HHH, probably the place where the 
barons of Bolam executed the felons 
caught within their liberties.] 

15 m. rt. } m. HamHiam, which 
Wallis asserts to be like " one of the 
fino towered hills in the pictures of 
Nietiolas Poussin." It was formerly 
a place of great strength, being situ- 
ated on a height, defended by a range 
of high sandstone rocks on the N. 
and W., and by a steep glacis and a 
morass on the S. The neck of land 
on the E. which connects it with the 
neighbouring ridge was girt by a 
high wall,* and at the end of the 
village was a strong iron gate, within 
the memory of persons living in the 
time of Wallis. 

In the time of Charles H., Ham- 
ham was the residence of Philip 
Babington, governor of Berwick, who 
married Katherine, widow of Colonel 
George Fenwick of Brinkbum, and 
daughter of Sir Arthur Haselrigg, 
both celebrated characters during the 
Conmionwealth. 

Katherine had also a celebrity of 
her own, on accoimt of her beauty, 
which caused her portrait to be in- 
serted in the ' Book of Beauty ' of 
that period, and led to an order being 
issued during her residence at Sun- 
derland, that when Dame Katherine 
Babington entered a cook's shop, she 
might not eat sixpenny pies in public, 
but in a private room, that she 
"be not stcured at of the people." 
Her puritanical tendencies led to her 
reganiing the ministers who came in 
with the Bestoration with the utmost 
intolerance ; and so insulting was she 
to one of them, by inciting a butcherV 
boy at Shortflat to pull him out of his 
pulpit, that she incurred ecclesias- 
tical censure. This she utterly de- 
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spiaed, upon which she and the 
butcher'a-twy were both exoQinmiim> 
cated; and the butcher dying, was 
obliged to be buried in a ^oden. 
During the last two years of her life, 
Katberine's spirits seem to have 
Mled, for two panes of glass are still 
preserved at Hamham which are in- 
scribed by her hand, and one bears 
merely the names and dates, " Philip 
Babington, Sep. 5. 1668.— K' Bab- 
ington, Sep. 7, 1668 ; " the other is 
inscribed, " • How vain is the help of 
man,' K. Babiugton, Omnia Yanitiis, 
June 9. 1670." This was written 
only two months before her deatii. 
When his wife was dead, Philip 
Babington spent 10 days in contend- 
ing with the ecclesiastical authorities 
for her burial in a churchyard, but 
meanwhile caused the cave to be 
formed in which she was ultimately 
placed. t 

The parish register says, " Madam 
Babington dyed 28 Aug. 1670, and 
was laid in a sepulchre (ye 9 Sq)t.) 
hewen out of a rock in Hamham." 
She was not buried, but the co£Bii 
was placed upon a stone shelf, which 
local tradition declared was owing to 
a prophecy that the estate would 
pass out of the fieunily whenever 
Madam Babington was below ground. 
In the last centy. her coffin was 
broken up and stolen for the sake 
of its lead by a party of wandering 
muggers, and her bones lay exposed, 
till they were buried a few years ago. 

The cave is situated in a garden 
beneath a terrace, curiously adorned 
with two-faced stone busts, and pos- 
sessing a wide view. Above Hie 
grave is inscribed, "Here lyetii the 
body of Madam Babington, who was 
laid in this sepulchre the 9 Sept. 
1670;" and 

" My time is past, as yon may see ; 
I view'd the dead as yoa do me. 
Or long you'll lie as low as I, 
And some will look on thee." 

There are considerable remains of 
the old fortress at the back of the 
present maqsion, One pf the ceil- 



ings is adorned with a stncoo griffis, 
the crest of the Babingtons. Theii 
motto, ** Foy est tons," was acquired 
by John Babington during the wars 
in France under Henry V. On his 
own petition he was one of six young 
knights sent on a perilous missioii, 
and on leaving the royal presence, 
he brandished his sword, exclaiming, 
"Foyesttous." 

On the N. side of Hamham Moor, 
E. of a round hill called Humler 
Dodd, are the antiquities known as 
the Poind and hi8 Man. " In 171S 
there were two rude pillars and two 
barrows here ; but one of the pillan, 
which stood N. of the larger barrow, 
has been removed (to Wallington,. 
The one which remains is 6^ ft. high, 
and nearly 5 ft square on the sides. 
The larger barrow was opened by 
Warburton, and was found to enclose 
a stone coffin, blackened on the 
inside with smoke, and containing 
several pieces of glutinous matter. 
It is a circulaj mound, without anj 
ditch. The other barrow was merely 
a pound, or fold, endoeed by a wall 
of two concentric cireles of large 
sandstones. This has been removed, 
and nothing remaius but the trace of 
its foundation. Perhaps the original 
name was * the Poind and his Men,' 
from the pound-like form of the 
barrow, and afterwards transferred to 
the two stones only ; for our pound, 
or pind-fold, has its name from 
Pynder, to shut up or inclose. Lord 
Wharton in 1552 directs the watch of 
the middle marches to be kept 
at ' the Poind and his Man.' "— 
Hodgson, 

The hills on rt. of the road are 
crested by Shaftoe (Sheep-hill) Crags, 
a wild and picturesque range of 
rocks, which are a favourite resort 
for Newcastle pic-nics. They are 
sometimes supposed to have been a 
place of Druidical wor^p. An 
isolated fragment of rock, much worn 
by the weather, is called " The Bemts 
Punch-bowl,*' iiom the singular bason, 
TpoxtLy natural and partly axtificiali 
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on its smmniii The hollow beneath 
is called ** Shaftoe Hall." S. of the 
crags stcxxi an ancient chapel, 66 ft. 
long, whose site is marked by a 
large ash, still known as " the Chapel 
Tree.** A remarkable incised tomb- 
stone, engraved with two crosses and 
a sword and shears, was disoovered 
here by Lady Decies in 1831. It is 
now biult into the wall of an outbnild- 
ing of the neighbouring &rm-house 
(East Shaftoe). 

In this ne^hbonrhood many re- 
markable plants may be found, in- 
cluding the following : Primula fart- 
noga, bird's^ye Primrose ; Viola pa- 
lugtriSt marsh Violet ; Spirsea saUci- 
folia^ willow-leayed SpirsBa; Andny- 
meda paiudri8,YhldioBeimBiXj ; Orchis 
viridis, frog-Orchis ; Orchis conopsea, 
aromatic Orchis ; Gugea lutea, yellow 
Star of Bethlehem; TroUius europietu. 
Globe-flower; and near Gatcberside 
the rare Trientalis europaea. Chick- 
weed Winter-green, and lAnntBa ho- 
realis, the two-flowered Linnsea. 

17 m. 1. runs a lane called Stiver 
Lane, from a number of Boman 
silyer vessels found here. Many oi 
them were destroyed, and even used 
for cooking by the ignorant work- 
men who found them ; others, rescued 
by the Swinbumes, are now in the 
British Museum. This lane leads to 
the village of Capheaton (^ m.), a 
picturesque row of grey houses, with 
overhanging roofs, and bright gar- 
dens of flowers in front They have 
a pleasant view down a green glade 
of the park to an artificial lake, 
which covers 90 acres. The ancient 
gates at the east end of the village 
removed from the southern approach, 
and the stones misplaced), lead to 
the Hall. They are very curious, 
one of the piUars being adorned with 
sculpture representing all the articles 
of the toilette — ^wig, mirror, pomatum- 
pot, &o. 

Capheaton HaU TCapt. Sir John 
Swinburne, Bt., B.N.), wasonce a Bor- 
der stronghold, mentioned by Leland 
as " Hutton, a £ur castle, in the midste 



of Northumberland, ad in the bredthe 
of it" GoUins describes it as, 
** moated about, with a drawbridge, 
and a place of resort in the moss- 
trooping time, when the gentiemen 
of the county met together to- oppose 
those felonious aggressors upon the 
goods and chattels of the country, 
having many a beacon on its top, to 
akmn the neighbourhood." It was 
rebuilt upon a new site in 1668, by 
Trollop, the architect of Xetherwitton 
Hall, and of the Old Exchange at 
Newcastle. The bold overhanging 
cornice of this period has however 
been removed, and the N. front en- 
tirely modernised. The 6. front re- 
tains its ancient windows, its richly 
ornamented cornices, and its sun-dials 
on either side, and is of great in- 
terest. The original doorway in the 
centre (now blocked up ) has figures 
on either side, emblematic of ancient 
charity and hospitality, representing 
the niaster of the house receiving a 
poor stranger, who is drinking from a 
bowl. On the E. front are the arms 
of the Swinbumes. Capheaton con- 
tains a valuable library, chiefly of 
French literature. It is also very 
rich in topographical works. 

Capheaton has been the residence 
of the Swinbumes since 1264. Sir 
Thomas S. of Capheaton, with Lord 
Berkeley and Sir Henry May, cap- 
tured 14 French ships carrying pro- 
visions into Milford Haven, in 1405. 
The letters of the unfortunate James, 
Earl of Derwentwater, to his cousin 
Lady Swinburne of Capheaton (pub- 
lished in Hodgson's Hist, of North- 
umberland), give an interesting pic- 
ture of his life and character. 

2 m. W. is BamngUm HaU (W. H* 
Shafto, Esq.), a place which belonged 
to the Shafto &mily in 1304. In 
front of the^house is a lake. 

19 m. rt.~ Harle (formerly Littie- 
Harle) Tower (Thomas Anderson, 
Esq.) was an ancient seat of the 
Fenwicks, from whom it passed by 
marriage to the Aynsleys in the 17ta 
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centy. The W. tower is the oldest 
part of the building, and was " in 
good reparacions " in 1542. A huge 
and stately battlemented tower, in 
the style of the 13th centy., has been 
added on the N.E. (1861-66) by the 
preset possessor, from his own de- 
signs. The house contains 2 of the 
finest existing specimens of Canaletti, 
which are of historic value, as mi- 
nutely portraying the procession of 
the Bucentaur. 

1. Kirkharle Park (T. Anderson, 
Esq.). The house, whiai waa the resi- 
dence of the Lorraines, stood in a 
low situation, and has (with the ex- 
ception of the domestic offices, which 
now form a farm-house) b€«n pulled 
down by its present possessor. The 
place wafl a manor of Bolbek barony, 
and belonged to the Harles, temp. 
Ed. I. It came into the family of 
Lorraine by the marriage of Edward 
Lorraine with Johanna^ heiress of 
William de Strother *' of Kirkharle 
Tower." A stone pillar is erected, 
in a field to the 8.W. of the church, 
on the spot where Robert Lorraine 
was slain by moss-troopers in a.d. 
1483 

The tiny Church of 8t Wilfred is 
of good form and proportions, though 
greatly mutUated. In the chancel is 
the tomb of Bichard Lorraine, "who," 
according to his epitaph, *'was a 
proper handsome man of good sense 
and behaviour ; he dy'd a batchelor of 
an appoplexy, walking in a green field 
near London, Oct. 26, 1738, aged 38." 

Lancelot (or Capability) Brown, 
the celebrated landscape gardener, 
was bom at Kirkharle, 1716. He 
was first employed as gardener to 
Sir Wm. Lorraine, and laid out the 
grounds at Kirkharle Park. In 1739 
he left his native place for Stowe, 
where his talents, both as gardener and 
architect, soon rendered hrm fiunous. 



. 22 m. KirJe Whelpingtony a village 
beautifully situated on a cliff above 
the river Wansbeck, The Rev. John 



Hodgson, the historian, was for some 
years the Vicar of Kirk Wh^pington, 
and here he wrote the greater part of 
his elaborate ' History of Northum- 
berland.* The tower is the most in- 
teresting part of the church. Near 
this (at the "Knowes Grate") is a 
Stat, of the Wansbeck Valley Rly. 

25 m. The road gradually ascends 
tiU it crosses Ottercaps Hill^ a high 
bleak moor. The posts on either side 
mark the line of the road when it is 
covered by snow in winter. 

28^ Monkridge, with an Old Hall 
of the De Lisles, now a fisum-house. 

Bt. 3 m. is Haw8 Fed, where an old 
woman named Margaret Crozier was 
murdered in 1792 byone Wm. Winter, 
with 2 female "fetws" (itinerant 
broom and crockery vendors) named 
Clerk. Afterwards they rested and 
dined in a sheepfold on Whiskershelds 
Common, and were brought to justiee 
by a shepherd-boy, who had seen 
them there, and who identified Win- 
ter at tiie trial by the number and 
remarkable character of the nails in 
his shoes. He waa hung in chains at 
Sting Cross, within sight of his vic- 
tim's abode, where the gibbet still 
exists, with a wooden head (painted 
to imitete a dead man's face), hang- 
ing from it. 

After crossing the ELsdon Bum, the 
tourist enters 

Bedesdaley a wild district formed 
by the parishes of Elsdon and Cor- 
senside, and watered by the Beed, 
a moorland stream, which falls into 
the North Tyne a little below Bel- 
hngham. This valley has a pro- 
minent place in the history and bal- 
lads relating to Border forays and 
feuds, and its wild clansmen were 
long the scourge and terror of North- 
umberland. Robert de UmfiraviUe 
(R. cum Barba) had a grant of Redes- 
dale with all ite "royal franchises" 
from William the Conqueror, to hold 
by service " of defending it from ene- 
mies and wolves, with that sword 
which King William had by hia side 
when he entered Northumberland." 
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His snocessor Gflbert held Bedesdale 
*' per regalem potestatem," the better 
to check its lawless inhabitants ; but 
tliey continaed so unmanageable, that 
in 1420, it was found necessary that 
the statnte of 11 Hen. Y. against the 
robbers of Tynedale, should be ex- 
tended against those of Eedesdale, 
'* iha,t tiiey should be outlawed, and 
their property forfeited." In 1420 
Harbottle Castle and Otterbum ma- 
nor were held of the king, in capite, 
by Eobert Umfrayille, ** by service of 
keeping the valley of Riddesdale free 
from wolves and robbers." 

•* The survey of 1542 describes the 
BedQsdale men as living in sheels 
during the summer, and pasturing 
their cattle in the grains and hopes 
of the county S. of the CSoquet. At 
this time they not only joined the 
men of Tynedale in acts of rapine and 
spoU, but often went as guides to the 
thieves of Scotland, in expeditions to 
ravage the towns and villages be- 
tween the Coquet and Wansbeck. To 
check these outrages Sir Cuthbert 
Baddifife devised a watch &om sunset 
to sunrise at all passages and fords 
^ong the middle marches towards 
North Tynedale and Bedesdale, that 
when the thieves of the north were 
seen descending, hue and cry might 
be rtdsed for assistance to drive them 
back. Those amongst the dalesmen 
were most esteemed who soonest in 
youth b^;an to practise themselves in 
thefts and robberies, for in these they 
delighted, boasted, and exercised them- 
selves. They were divided into clans, 
each of wMch had rank and prece- 
dence according to its numerical 
strength. That of Hall was the 
greatest and of most reputation, and 
next to it tiie Beeds, Potts, Hedleys, 
Spoors, Daugs, Fletchers." All these 
were "Lairds," owners of their own 
small " in-field " and peel-tower, with 
the right of commonage over the vast 
imencloaed wilderness around them. 
A few of these fiunilies still exist 
as lauds on their ancient estates, 
more still as tenant-£uiners on their 



former properties. They lost their 
estates through getting into debt by 
gambling, drinking, and betting on 
horses and cocks, but the old names, 
and much of the old pride, haughti- 
ness, and exclusiveness remain. In 
moss-trooping times, " If a thief of 
any grea^ surname or kindred was 
lawfully executed by order of justice, 
for stealing beyond the limits of his 
own province, the rest of his clan 
would visit his prosecutor with aU 
the retributive vengeance of deadly 
feud as bitterly and severely as if he 
had killed him unlawfully. This fre- 
quently led to a sort of civil war in 
me county ; whole townships were 
burnt; those, of whom revenge was 
sought, were murdered; great garri- 
sons were established to check the 
outrages of the clans, and raids and 
incursions were made against them 
and by them, * even as it were be- 
tween England and Scotland in time 
of war.' Hence persons who were 
plimdered generally chose, when they 
discovered the thieves who had car- 
ried off their goods, to receive a part 
of them back, by way of composition, 
rather than to go against them to the 
extremity of justice. There is reason 
to believe that black-mail was paid 
by many of the Korthumbrians even 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign to tiiese 
systematic robbers. In 1498 Bp. Fox 
issued his mandate to the clergy of 
Tynedale and Bedesdale, charging 
them to excommunicate all those in- 
habitants of their cures who should, 
excepting against the Scots, presiune 
to go &om home armed in * a jack, a 
salet, or knapescul, or other defensive 
armour, or should wear in any church 
or churchyard, during time of divine 
service, any offensive weapon more 
than a cubit in length.' The same pre- 
late elsewhere describes the chaplains 
here, as publicly and openly living 
with concubines, irregular, suspended, 
excommunicated, and interdicted, 
wholly ignorant of letters, so much 
so, that priests of 10 years' standing 
did not know how to read the ritual. 
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S(»ne of tliem were nothing more 
than sham priests, never having been 
ordained. When snch were the teach> 
ers, what was to be expected from the 
disciples?'* — Hodgson s Northumber- 
land. 

"What manner of cattle-stealers 
they are that inhabit these valleys in 
the marches of both kingdoms, John 
Lesley, a Scotchman himself, and 
Bishop of Ross, will inform you. 
They sally out of their own borders 
in the night, in troops, throngh un- 
frequented byways and many intri- 
cate windings. All the daytime they 
refresh themselves and their horses in 
hiding holes they had pitched upon 
before, till they arrive in Ihe dark in 
those places they have a design upon. 
As soon as they have seized upon the 
booty, they, in like manner, return 
home in the night, through blind 
ways, and fetching many a compass. 
The more skilful any captain is to 
pass through those wild deserts, 
crooked turnings, and deep precipices, 
in the thickest mists, his reputation is 
the greater, and he is looked upon as 
a man of an excellent head. And 
they are so very cunning, that they 
seldom have their booty taken from 
them, unless sometimes when, by the 
help of bloodhounds following them 
exactly upon the track, they may 
chance to £all into the hands of their 
adversaries. When, being taken, they 
have so much persuasive eloquence, 
and so many smooth insinuating words 
at command, that if they do not move 
their judges, nay, and even their ad- 
versaries (notwithstanding the seve- 
rity of their natures; to have mercy, 
yet they incite their admiration and 
compassion." — Camden 9 Britannia, 

There is a story of the Reedwater 
men canying off the rector of Stan- 
hope in Durham, with the intention 
of putting him to ransom, but the 
poor man died of rough treatment on 
the road. 

" In consequence of the manner 
in which the inhabitants of the Tyne 
a^d Reed valleys were addicted to 



plunder, the Inoorporated Meidumt- 
Adventurers of Newcastle made a 
law in 1564 that none bom in these 
districts should be admitted appren- 
tice. The inhabitants are stated to 
have been so generally addicted to 
rapine, that no Mth ^ould be re- 
posed in those proceeding from ' such 
lewde and wicked progenitors.* This 
regulation continued to stand unre- 
p^kled till 1771. A b^gar, in an 
old play, describes himself as ' bom 
in Redesdale in Northumberland, 
and come of a wight-riding surname 
called the Robsons, good hcmest men 
and true, saving a lit&e shifting, for 
their living, God hdp them ! * *'— Notes 
to Rokeby. 

One of the chief raids of the cattle- 
stealers is commemorated in the rade 
lament of 1572, called the ' Ballad of 
Rookhope Ryde :* — 

'* Rookhope stands in a pleasant place, 
If the false thieves wad let it be ; 
But they steal away onr goods apace, 
And ever an 111 death may they dee ! 

Ah me ! is not this a piUM case. 
That men dare not drive tfaetr goods ta 
the feU. 

Bat limmer thieves drives them away, 
That fears neither heaven nor helL" 

The first attempt to enlighten 
these wild dalesmen was made in the 
16th centy. by Bernard Gilpin, whose 
preaching produced an extraordinary 
effect among the barbarous natives, 
by whom "he was esteemed a veiy 
prophet, and little less than adored." 
His person became a kind of moving 
sanctuary, and those who were in 
dread of their enemies gathered 
around him as a certain protection. 
Nay so high rose the opinion of his 
sanctity that when a thief carried off 
his horses, little thinking they were 
Gilpin's, he was no sooner informed 
as to ihe owner, than he hurried back 
trembling, and returned them, saying 
he believed the devil would have 
seized him directly if he had ridden 
away with the horses, knowing them 
to be Mr. Gilpin's. NeveiSieless, 
Grey, writing in 1649, says, "The 
men come down from these dales into 
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tho low oouutries, and carry away 
horses and cattell so cmmingly, that 
it will be hard for any to get at them, 
or their cattell, except they be ac- 
quainted with some master-thief, who 
for some money, which they call saufey 
mony, may help them to tiieir stoln 
goods. There is every year brought 
in of them into the goale at New- 
castle, and at the assizes are con- 
demned and hanged, sometimes 20 or 
30. They forfeit not their land, ac- 
cording to the tenure in gaveUdnd, 
' the £Bither to the bough, the sonne 
to the plough.* H any two be dis- 
pleased, they expect no law, but bang 
it out bravely, one and his kindred 
against the other and his ; they will 
subject themselves to no justice, but 
in an unhumane and barbarous man- 
ner fight and kill one anottier." 

Beoesdale was celebrated in early 
days for its archers and huntsmen : — 

" In Bedesdale his youth had heard 
Each art her wily dalesmen dared. 
When Rooken-edge and Redswair high 
To bugle rung and bloodhounds cry." 

BokOry^ Canto III. 

Old documents, and traces of former 
houses and cultivation prove that, 
temp. Henry Vni., the population 
of Bedesdale must have been three 
times its present number. It is on the 
decrease still, owing to the prevalence 
of sheep-farming, disuse of com cul- 
tivation, and throwing many small 
farms into one large one. Bedewater 
could once furnish 600 men, whereas 
now its whole population does not 
amoiint to 2000. 

The people are now comparatively 
sober, and very peaceable, but very 
immoral, as is attested by the large 
proportion of illegitimate (" love-be- 
gotten") children. This is partly 
owing to the barbarous nature of their 
courtships, but more so to the in- 
&mous condition of their cottages, 
large &milies being crowded together 
into little cottages of a single room, 
by which overcrowding all natural 
sentiments of modesty are sapped. A 
good deal has lately been done to 



remedy this evil by building better 
cottages, but there are no resident 
landlords who have large estates, and 
the properties of the non-resident are 
handed over to agents, who neglect, 
or have no means of providing for, 
the moral and bodily well-being of 
the people. Drunkenness has much 
decreased, owing to the spread of 
education, and multiplication of books 
and newspapers. In old days, when 
a snow-storm came on, the lairds and 
£umers for miles round flocked to the 
little iims at Elsdon, and there spent 
weeks in gambling, drunkeimess, and 
cock-fighting. Farmers may now be 
heard to complain bitterly of the 
change since their youth : " We have 
nae drucken priests and nae drucken 
doctors." The whole duty of a Rede- 
water man used to be, **to speak 
when he was spoken to, to drink . 
when he was drunken to, and to go to 
kirk when the bell rang." Among 
the great &ults of the inhabitants are 
suspicion and an utter inability to 
forgive. They brood over an insult 
for years, and over wrongs that are 
quite imaginary. On the other 
hand, they are as firm friends as they 
are unforgiving enemies. , Kind- 
hearted and charitable, their hospi- 
tality is simply patriarchal. In every 
house you are offered bread, cake, 
cheese, whisky, or milk, according 
to the means of the owner; every- 
where stabling, hay, and com for your 
horse. From constant intermarrying 
there is a good deal of tendency to 
madness among the people. 

Many of the fiEimilies are proud of 
brave deeds done by their ancestors. 
The Charltons tell how " a gigantic 
Scotch champion camo up year by 
year in full armour to the Kennete 
Path, a high pass over into Scotland 
near Coquet Head, and challenged 
the men of Bede, Coquet, and Bream- 
ish to fight him. No one dared, till 
yoimg Snowdon, an ancestor of theirs, 
could endure it no longer, and went 
up and slew him." 

A stranger from the south would 
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truly call Redcwater a monotonous 
and treeless waste. High wavy moors 
with no grandeur of form, covered 
with grass, bracken, or heather, nearly 
devoid of natural wood, save in rough 
spots where the sheep cannot esisily 
eat it down; few plantations, and 
those of what Sur W. Scott called 
the " ugly pincusliion form/' In old 
times, before the introduction of 
sheep, the country was covered witli 
thick tangled wood of birch, alder, 
hazel, ash, and of oak in the sheltered 
valleys. But this beautiful natural 
forest has gradually perished, the 
sheep eat down the young trees, and 
the snow-storms have peeled the bark 
off the larger ones, which gradually 
decay, and there is no young growth 
to succeed tliem. The draining of 
boggy land has effected a great phy- 
sical change. The river, in time of 
di-ought, dwindles down into an in- 
significant rivulet, and when swollen 
with a sudden rain, or a thaw of 
snow, increases into a terrible and 
desti-uctive torrent. At Otterbum, 
where the river runs in a deep bed, 
a few hours of rain or thaw will raise 
the stream 15 feet above its summer- 
level, and inundate hundreds of acres 
of "haugh" land. Meanwhile a 
richer, shorter, and more nutritious 
grass clothes the ground which has 
been drained, and the range of 
heather is decreased. 

[2 m. N.E. (passing Orer-u4crc«, a 
farm of the Duke of Noi-tliumbcrland, 
named from its wide view over the 
estate, with fine old carved gates, 
relics of the Howards to whom it for- 
merly belonged) is Elsden or Ekdon, 
whose name means the "valley of 
waters," though tradition derives it 
from a cruel E&nish giant called Ella, 
who lived on the Mote Hills, when 
the village was a great city, and plun- 
dered the surrounding country. " The 
t^Jiiefest church of fiedesdale," says 
Leland, "is Ellesdene, and to these 
parishes resort the Whiteiding men, 
otherwise called Thanes of that Eng- 
lish march." 



In the centre of the Village is the, 
green with the Castle and interesting 
cruciform Church of St. Cuthbert (be- 
cause his body rested here), which haa^ 
a very curious bell-turret and some 
good Dec. windows. Built into the N. 
wall of the chancel is a Boman tomb- 
stone brought from Bremenium in 
1809, with an inscription by " LucUla, 
to her very meritorious husband, in- 
spector under the surveyor of the 
Flaminian Way, and pensioner under 
the surveyor of pubUc works." The 
chancel contains a monument to the 
Keeds, " the ancient family of Trough- 
end for above 800 years," also a mo- 
nument to the Halls of Whitdee, 
1721-32, and of Mrs. Anna Ehz. 
Grose, daughter of the antiquary, 
who dietl at Elsdon Castie, 1826. 

The people of this neighbourhood 
are deeply attached to their wild 
country, and will be brought &om 
great distances to be buried in the 
churchyard of "Cold Elsdon." It is 
a very solemn and affecting sight to 
meet far out on the wild pathless 
moors their funeral processions wind- 
ing along : the cof&n, if containing a 
groWn-up person, carried in a cart, or 
if of a younger person, slung up in 
front of a man on horseback. 

Elsdon Parsonage, called Elsdon 
Cas&e, one of the fortified rectory- 
houses of Northumberland, is a very 
curious building. On a battiement 
of the S. front is a coat of arms, sup- 
posed to be that of Sir Robert Tayl- 
boys. The inscription is, " Robertus 
dominus de Rede." The tower ex- 
isted in 1436. The first floor, for- 
merly a "dark damp vault," where 
the rector's cattle were housed at 
night, is now the drawing-room, 
27 ft. by 15. The walls are 9 ft 
thick, and the greater part of the 
interior of the castie is gloomy to 
the last degi^ee. The roof is reached 
by a corkscrew staircase in the thick- 
ness of the wall. The Abb6 Dutens, 
author of 'Memoires d'un Voyagem- 
qui se repose,' and other workgt was 
rector 1765-1812, but unfortunately 
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for^Elsdon, held also some post in the 
embassy at Tarm, which kept him 
much abroad. Old men still remem- 
ber him. Dntens coald scarcely speak 
English intelligiUy to the natives, 
and oonsequentiy the congregation 
stayed away from chnrch ; hut he was 
a good-tempered man, and wished to 
win them oyer ; so he went round to 
all the principal fiurmers and asked 
them to dine with him on a certain 
day. The feast was sumptuous, and 
not one invited guest was absent. 
This was Datens* opportunity. He 
got up and said, ** You say you no 
understand vat I say yen I do preach, 
but you comprehend clear enough 
ven I invite you for to dine I "^— 
from that day he had more hearers. 
He was succeeded by the well-known 
Archdeacon Singleton, to whom Syd- 
ney Smith addr^sed a series of letters 
on the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
The correspondence of ^e Rev. C. 
Dodgson, afberwards Bp. of Ossory, 
who was presented to the Uving by 
the Earl of Northumberland, gives a 
curious picture of his life at Elsdon, 
1762-65. " I am obliged," he writes, 
" to be my own surgeon, apothecary, 
and physician, for there is not a crea- 
ture of that profession within 16 m. 
of this place; 'tis impossible to de- 
scribe the oddity of my situation at 
present, which however is not void of 
some pleasant circumstanoes. A clog- 
maker combs out my wig upon my 
curate's head by way of a block, and 
his wife powders it with a dredging 
box. The vestibule of the castle is 
a low stable, and above it is the 
kitchen in which there are 2 Uttle 
beds joining to each other ; the curate 
and his wife lay in one, and Margery 
the maid in the other. I lay in the 
parlour between 2 beds, to keep me 
from being frozen to death ; for as we 
keep open house, the winds enter from 
every quarter, and are apt to creep 
into bed to one." 

In another letter he writes : " Els- 
don was once a market-town as some 
say, and a city according to others ,* 



but as the annals of the parish were 
lost several centuries ago, 'tis impos- 
sible to determine in what age it was 
either the one or the other. There 
are not the least traces of its former 
grandeur to be found, whence some 
antiquarians are apt to believe that 
it lost both its trade and character at 
the deluge. Most certain it is, that 
the oldest man in the parish never 
saw a market here in his life. Mo- 
dem Elsdon is a very small village, 
consisting of a tower which the inha- 
bitants call a castle, an inn for the 
refreshment of Scotch carriers, ' five 
little fieum-houses, and a few wretched 
cottages, about ten in aU, inhabited 
by poor people who receive the parish 
allowance, and superannuated shep- 
herds. These bmldings, such as they 
are, may be conceived to stand at 
very unequal distances from one 
another, in the circumference of an 
imaginary oval, the longer axis of 
whidi coincides with the meridian 
line, and is about 200 yds. long, the 
shorter may be perhaps 100. hi the 
centre of this supposed ellipsis stands 
the church, which is very small, 
without either a tower or a spire; 
however, the W. end is not totally 
void of an ornamental superstructure. 
An Elsdonic kind of cupola forms a 
proper place for a belfry, and the only 
bell in it is almost as loud as that 
which calls the labourers to dinner 
at Sion. It may be heard at the 
castle when the wind is favourable. 
The situation of the village is such, 
that in descending a hill called G^- 
lalaw on the S., it gives a person an 
idea of a few cottages built in a boggy 
island which is almost surrounded by 
three little brooks, on the K. by 
Dunsheeles bum, on the E. by Elsdon 
bum, on the W. and S.W. by Whis- 
kershiels bum; the first runs into 
the second on the K.E. part of the 
town, the second into the third on 
the S. There is not a town in all 
the parish, except Elsdon itself be 
called one; the fEum-houses, where 
the principal fiunilies live, are ^y& or 
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six miles distant from one another, 
and the whole ootintiy looks like a 
desert The greater part of the 
richest farmers are Scotch dissenters, 
and go to a meeting-honse at Bird- 
hope Crag, about 10 m. from Elsdon ; 
however, they don't interfere in eocle- 
siastical matters, or study polemical 
divinity. Their religion descends 
from &ther to son, and is rather a 
part of the personsd estate than the 
result of reasoning or the effect of 
enthusiasm : those who live near 
Elsdon come to the church ; those at 
a greater distance towards ^e W. go 
to the meeting-house at Birdhope 
Crag. Others, both churchmen and 
presbyterians, at a very great dis- 
tance, go to the nearest church or 
conventicle in a neighbouring parish. 
There is a very good understanding 
between the parties, for they not only 
intermarry with each other, but £re- 
quently do penance togetitier in a 
white sheet, with a white wand, bare- 
foot, in one of the coldest churches in 
England, and at the coldest season of 
the year — ^I dare not finish the de- 
scription for fear of bringing on a fit 
of the ague. Indeed, tiie ideas of 
sensation are sufficient to starve a 
man to death, without having re- 
course to those of reflection. If I 
was not assured by the best authority 
upon earth that the world was to bie 
destroyed by fire, 1 4ahould conclude 
that the day of destruction is at hand, 
but brought on by means of an agent 
very opposite to that of heat. There 
is not a single tree or hedge now 
within 12 m. to break the force of the 
wind ; it sweeps down like a deluge 
&om hiUs capped with everlasting 
snow, and blasts almost the whole 
country into one continued barren 
desert. The whole country is doing 
penance in a white sheet, for it began 
to snow on Sunday night, and the 
storm has continued ever since. It is 
impossible to make a sally out of the 
castle to make my quarters good in a 
warmer habitation. I have lost the 
use of everything but my reason, 



though my head is entrendied in 
three nightcaps, and my throat is 
fortified with a pair of stockings 
twisted in the form of a cravat As 
washing is very cheap, I wear two 
shirts at a time ; and, for want of a 
wardrobe, hang my great coat upon 
my own back. Thero is to be a hop- 
ping on Thursday se'nnight, that is, 
a ball, the constant oondusion of a 
pedlar*s fail. Upon these celebreties 
there is a great concourse of braw 
lads and lassies, who throw off their 
wooden shoes shod with {dates of 
iron, and put on Scotch nickevers, 
which are made of horse leather, the 
upper part of which is sewed to sole 
without being welted. The inhabit- 
ants are fond of a pastoral life, but 
have no taste for agriculture. The 
enclosed lands are only separated by 
a dry ditch and a low bank of 
earth. The sheep, as Milton says, at 
one bound would overleap all bounds. 
Quicksetts would grow, but the 
people are enemies to hedges, because 
the sheep would be entangled in 
them. The manner in which a herd 
(shepherd) lives upon the moors, 
especially in winter, would draw tears 
from your eyes when described in the 
most simple manner." 

The living, in spite of the suffer- 
ings of Mr. Dodgson, is one of the 
richest in the county, and the parish 
is of great extent, reaching almost to 
Rothbury on one side, and to Garter 
Fell and the Border upon the other. 
Some of the cottages in the viUage 
bear the date 1700; but the turbu- 
lent state of the country in former 
times is evidenced by the fact that 
there is no dwelling-house in the im- 
mense parish of Elsdon earlier than 
the date of Queen Anne. In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, save the fortified 
towers (of which 20 may still be 
traced), there were no houses except 
huts and shielings of mud or wood. 

The Mote HiUs are two remarkable 
mounds, separated by a deep ditch 
from each other, and from Ihe land 
on the N. and E. On the N. and S. 
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they are defended by natural decli- 
laities. They are belieyed to have 
been used for councils and puipoaefi 
of legislation, justice, and goyemment 
of the old Celtic inhabitaiits. They 
resemble the place called " the 
Thing," which is still used for meet- 
ings in the Isle of Man. 

Several eampa, or villages, of the 
old Celtic population remain in this 
parish. These are circular enclo- 
sures with moats and earthworks, 
and are always to be found on the 
tops of hills commanding distant 
views, and almost always in sight of 
some little neighbouring village simi- 
larly situated. Douglas Imd his 
head-quarters inside an old British 
circular camp for two days before the 
bottle of Otterburn. 

On the hills behind Elsdon is 
Darden Tarn, fringed with silver 
sand, where the trees of a submerged 
forest may be seen glistening like 
silver, deep down in me sulphurous 
water. 

Near this are FciUowiee^s Lough 
and Chariner*8 Lough, where the rare 
Nuphar minima, least water-lily, may 
be found.] 

30 m. The capital of Bedesdale is 
reached at Otterburn {Inn: Percy 
Arms), a pleasant village screened 
by trees. It derives its name &om 
the Otter, on which it is situated. A 
new church (by Dobeon) has recently 
been erected. There was a com-miU 
here in the time of Edward I., now 
there is a cloth-mill. The only 
building of any importance is 

The Castle (Thomas James, Esq.), 
a modem buUding, but enclosing the 
remains of a more ancient structure. 
Over a doorway were the initials of 
JTohn Hall, marking the residence 
here of the Halls, whose clan (temp. 
Hen. Vin.) was the most important 
in Kedesdale. Froissart describes 
the strength of the old castle, and 
says that before the battle of Otter- 
burn, ** tiie Soots attacked it so long 
and so unsuccessfully that they were 
fatigued, and therefore sounded a 



retreat.** The estates were forfeited 
when John Hall of Otterbum was 
executed at Tyburn for the rebellion 
of 1715; he was a wild, dissipated 
man, and went in the county by the 
name of "Mad Jock Ha'." 

In the porch of the castie are three 
fine Roman (Mithraic) altars, from 
the Station of Rutehester (Vindo- 
bala), the property of the possessor. 

N. of the vilh^ is a very strong 
chalybeate spring. Another spring 
is called the Wishing WeU, from the 
local belief that every wish made 
there is sure to be granted. 

1 m. below the village, on the rt. 
bank of the Reedwater, is Silvernut 
Well, a strong sulphur spring con- 
stancy bubbung up hazel nuts, 
though there is not a tree of the kind 
within sight. The well is fathom- 
less, a cow and a horse having gone 
down, within the memory of man, and 
never having been seen again. The 
Soolopax major, great snipe, and 
Anas dangwa, golden-eyed duck, 
are sometimes shot here. Eagles are 
occasionally seen. The Reed abounds 
in trout. TroUius europssus, the 
globe flower, gQds the meadows in 
spring. 

N.E. of the Otter was Girsonfidd 
(Grazing-field), a farm of the Halls 
from the time of Elizabeth. Here 
** the false-hearted Ha' " resided, who 
betrayed Percy Eeed to be murdered 
by his enemies the Croziers. 

" Trained forward to hlB bloody fall. 
By Oirsonfield, the treacherous Hall, 
Ort by the Pringle's haunted side, 
The diepherd sees bis spirit glide." 

Jiokeby. 

1 m. W., approached from the 
high-road by a short green avenue 
of trees, and surrounded by Scotch 
firs, is a queer, pointed, stone pillar, 
called Percy^s Cross, which is said to 
mark the spot where the hero fell. 

The BaiHe of Otterbum, minutely 
described by Froissart, and comme- 
morated in a famous ballad (see 
Percy's Reliques), was fought Aug. 
10, 1388. James, Earl of Douglas 
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suddenly entered England with an 
anny of 3800 men, and advanced as 
far as Brancepeth, burning and ra- 
vaging every place he passed through. 
In returning he lay for three days 
before the walls of Newcastle, where 
the English forces were collected 
under the two sons of tiie Earl of 
Northumberland, and a succession 
of skirmishes took place, in one of 
which Douglas captured the pennon 
of Sir Henry Percy (the &mous Hot- 
spui), and exclaimed, **I will carry 
this token with me to Scotland, and 
place it on the tower of my castle of 
Dalkeith, that it may be seen from 
far.*' But the Percy swore that he 
should not carry it out of Northum- 
berland. 

From Newcastle the Scots marched 
by Ponteland to Otterbum, where 
they encamped, " making huts of 
trees and branches, and s&ongly for- 
tifying themselves ; " and spent three 
days in attacking the castle. A fresh 
assault was being organized, when 
the English army (of 600 spearmen 
and 8000 infantry), which had fol- 
lowed them from Newcastle, broke 
upon the rear of the camp in the 
evening, with cries of "Percy, 
Percy ; " but because they came first 
upon the huts of the servants and 
baggage, time was allowed for the 
Scottish regular troops to wheel 
round, and fall upon their ilank. 
The battle then began with fury, and 
cries of " Douglas " and " Percy ** re- 
, sounded on every side. " Cowardice," 
says Froissart, ** was unknown, and 
the most splendid courage was every- 
where exhibited by the gallant youths 
of England and Scotland ; they were 
so closely intermixed that the archer 
bows were useless, and they fought 
hand to hand without eittier battalion 
giving way." At length, ** the ban- 
ners of Douglas and Percy met, and, 
in the first attack, the English were 
so much the stronger, that the Soots 
were driven back." The Earl of 
Douglas, seeing his men repulsed, 
seized a battle-axe with both his 



hands, and, to rally his men, dashed 
into the midst of his enemies, where, 
dealing blows all around him to the 
last, he fell; surrounded by spears, and 
mortally wounded in three places. 
When his cousins and friends reached 
him, tiiey found him dying, with Sir 
Bobert Hart, a valiant £iight who 
had fought by him the whole day, 
lying by his side, covered with fifteen 
wounds, and his &ithful chaplain, 
William de Norbenich, shielding him 
with his battle-axe. "Cousin, how 
fares it with you?" said Sir John 
Sinclair. "But so so,** replied he; 
"thanks to Grod, there are but few 
of my ancestors who have died in 
their beds. I bid you, thereforew 
revenge my death ; raise up my 
banner, and continue to shout 
* Douglas ; ' but do not tell friend or 
foe whether I am in your company 
or not, for should the enemy know 
the truth, they will be greatly re- 
joiced.*' Meanwhile Sir Balph Percy, 
like Douglas, had advanced too far 
in a desperate attempt to rally liis 
men, and being surrounded and 
severely wounded, had been forced 
to surrender to Sir J. Maxwell, a 
Scottish knight. 

The Sinclairs and Sir John Lind- 
say raised up the fiaJlen Scottish 
banner; and on hearing the shouts 
of " Douglfius, Douglas," the Scots 
pushed their lances with such cou- 
rage, that the English (already wea- 
riS with a forced march of 30 miles) 
gave way, and were carried beyona 
the spot where the body of Earl 
Douglas lay, never to rally again. 
Sir Henry Percy in this last attack 
was overpowered, and forced to sur- 
render to Lord Montgomery ; 1040 
English were taken or left dead upon 
the field, 1840 in the pursuit, and 
more than 1000 wounded. On the 
side of the Scots there were only 100 
slain and 200 prisoners. 

Froissart describes many gallant 
deeds of individual knights on this 
occasion, especially the pursuit and 
capture of Sir John Bedman, gover- 
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nor of Berwick, by Sir James Lind- 
say, who in his turn was taken 
prisoner by falling into the hands of 
the JBishop of Durham, who had set 
out from Newcastle for the battle- 
field with a reinforcement of 500 
£nglishmen, but was met by the 
news of the defeat upon his way. 
Afterwards the bishop set out again 
with 10,000 men, but when Siey 
arriYed within a league of the Scot- 
tifih camp, the enemy began to play 
such a concert upon the horns which 
each man slung round his neck, after 
the manner of hunters, " that it 
seemed as if all the devils in hell had 
come thither to join in the noise, so 
that those of the Engli^ who had 
never heard such, were very much 
frightened." Upon seeing this, and 
ohseiring how well the Scots had 
chosen and fortified their encamp- 
ment, the bishop decided upon 
leading his army back again to New- 
castle. The Scots then retired over 
the border to Melrose, bearing with 
them the bodies « f the Earl of Doug- 
las, Sir Robert Hart, and Sir Simeon 
Glendinning, which were buried in 
Melrose abbey, where the banner of 
Douglas was suspended over his 
grave. Sir Balph Percy and other 
English knights were allowed to 
remain in Northumberland, till they 
were cured of their wounds, on a 
pledge to surrender themselves in 
Scotland, as soon as they should be 
able to mount a horse. 

In the ballad of * The Battle of Otter- 
bourne,* Percy and Douglas are repre- 
sented as mutually giving each other 
a mortal wound and both falling 
dead upon the field. The famous 
baUad of * Chevy Chase,* which is of 
about the same period (not later than 
Hen. VI.), is probably founded also 
upon the event of Otterbum. The 
Scottish edition of the ballad ascribes 
the death of Douglas to the perfidy 
of one of his own men, said to be 
John Bickerton of Luffiaess ; but the 
story is not probable. It is told as 
follows :— 



" It fell about the Lammas tide, 

When husbandmen do win their hay, 
Earl Douglas is to the English woods, 
And a' with him to fetch a prey. 

Ue has chosen the Lindsays light, 
With them the gallant Gordons gay ; 

The Earl of Fife, withouten strife, 
And Sir Hugh the Montgomery, upon a 
gray. 

They have harried Northumberland, 
And sae have they Bambro'shire ; 

The Otterdale they have burned it baill. 
And set It a'ln a blaze of fire. 

Then out and spake a bonny boy. 
That served ain o* Earl Douglas' kin, 

* Methinks I see an English host, 

Acoming trauiing us upon.' 

* If this be true, thou little foot-page, 

if this be true, Ihou tells to me. 
The bravest bower in Otterboume 
Shall be thy morning's fee. 

But if it be false, thou little boy I 
But and a lie thou tells to me, 

On the highest tree in Otterboume, 
Wi' my ain hands. Til hang thee hie 1' 

The boy has ta'en out his little penknife. 

'l^bat hung right low duwn hy bis gare, 
And he gave I^ord Douglas a deadly wound, 

1 wot a deep wound and a sare. 

Earl Douglas to Montgomery said, 
' Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And bury me by the braken bush. 
That grows upon yon lilye lee.' 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 
That either of other were fain ; 

They swapped swords, and they two swa 
And aye the blude ran down between. 

* Yield thee, oh yield thee, Percy,' he said 

' Or else I vow I'll lay thee low !' 

* To whom shall I yield,' said Earl Percy, 

' Now that I see it must be so?' 

* Thou shalt not yield to lord or loan. 

Nor yet shalt ^ou yield to me ; 
But yield thee to the braken bush, 
That grows upon yon lilye lee.' 

* I will not yield to a braken bush, 

Nor yet will I to a briar ; 
But I would yield to Earl Douglas, 
OrSirHughMontgomery, If he were here.' 

As soon as he knew it was Montgomery, 
He stuck his sword's point in the gron do ; 

And theMontgomery wasacourteous kni glit. 
And quickly took him by the honde. 

I'his deed was done at Otterbome 
About the breaking of the day ; 

Earl Douglas was buried at the braJcen bush. 
And the Percy led captive away." 

The place where the fight is gene- 
rally said to have taken place is a 
spot on the W, of the Otter, called 
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both Battle-croft and Battle-rigga; 
but the descriptioiis of Froissart and 
Buchanan, who describe the marah 
by which the rear of the Scots was 
guarded point rather to a spot on the 
E. of the Otter, near the ancient 
trackway from Newcastle to Eladon. 

[1} m. S.W. is Trotighend, a gaunt 
IScotch-looking house, standing in a 
grove of trees, nearly in the centre of 
Bedesdale. In the 16th centy. the 
laird of Troughend was Percival 
Beed, celebrated in border legends 
and ballads. Tradition tells that 
(tempore Elizabeth) he was con- 
demned to do public penance in 
Elsdon Church, for having, in a fit of 
passion, "pulled the b^rd of the 
BectOT of Elsdon." On the day ap- 
pointed, however, he shammed ill- 
ness, and his wife appeared to make 
estcuses for him. The death of 
Keeldar, his faidiful dog, accident- 
ally killed by an arrow which he dis- 
charged at a deer, has been described 
in a poem of Sir W. Scott's, and has 
been the subject of a painting by 
Cooper. 

" And to his last stout Percy rued 
This fatal chance, for when he stood 
'Gainst fearful odds in deadly fead, 

And fell amid the tny. 
E'en with bis dying voice he cried, 
* Had Keeldar but been by my side. 
Your treacherous ambush had been spied, 

I had not died to-day." 

His skill as a hunter and bravery 
as a soldier gave Percy Beed great 
influence amongst the wild borderers, 
and he was appointed warden of the 
district. In the execution of the 
duties belonging to this oflBoe, he 
offended the family of Hall who 
lived at the neighbouring estate of 
Girsonfield, and also a band of moss- 
troopers called Crozier, some of whom 
he had brought to justice. Some 
time after, Percy was invited by the 
Halls to join a hunting excursion in 
the upper part of Bedesdale. His 
wife had strange dreams on the night 
before his departure, and in the 
morning the loaf was brought in 
''ith its bottoin upTfards— etiU ?i dan- 



gerous omen through all the N. of 
England; — ^yet the laird insisted on 
keepiDg his engagement. The result 
is described in &e beautiful ballad 
called • The Death of Percy Beed,* 
first printed from the recitation of 
an old woman c^ed Kitty Hall, of 
Fairloams in Boxburghshire : — 

•• • To the hunting, ho !' cried PSarcy Reed, 
And to the hunting he has gane ; 
And the three fause Ha's o' Girsonfield 
AJang wi* him he has them ta'en. 

They hunted high, they bunted low, 
By heathery hill and blrken shaw ; 

They raised a buck on Rooken-edge, 
And blew the mort at fair Ealylawe. 

They hunted high, they hunted low, 
They made the echoes ring amain ; 

Wi' music sweet o' horn and hound. 
They merry made fair Bedesdale glen. 

They hunted high in Batinghope. 

When as the sun was sinking low. 
Says Farcy then, ' Ca' o£f the dogs. 

We'll bait our steeds and homeward go.' " 

This bait in Batinghope, a lonely 
glen stretching W. ftom the Whitelee 
(one of the sources of the Bede- 
water), had been pre-arranged by his 
enemies. The Oroziers came down 
upon Percy while he was resting, 
and when he called upon the Halls 
for assistance, he was not only aban- 
doned to his fate, but found lliat one 
of them had driven his sword so 
firmly into its scabbard that it could 
not be drawn, while another had 
wetted the powder witli which his 
g^un was charged so as to render it 
useless. Thus he fell, pierced with 
33 wounds by the Oroziers, who so 
hacked and mutilated his body .that 
the fragments had to be collected 
and conveyed in ** pillow-slips " home. 
The hatred with which the Halls 
were henceforth regarded, forced 
them to leave the country, and the 
designation of " a false hearted Ha' " 
passed into a proverb. The ghost of 
Percy Beed was believed to wander 
through the glades of Batinghope, 
dad in his green hunting dress, with 
his horn by his side and his gun 
over his shoulder; and, on stormy 
nightp, to rush roipd bis own man- 
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sion, lashing a large whip, beneath 
which the trees bent and quivered. 
!Even in the last century people who 
went to the meeting-house on Bird- 
hope Crag believed that they saw 
the spirit of * the Laird o* Troughend,* 
in the form of a dove, perch upon a 
stone in the Bedewater at Pringle- 
haugh, and that if a bow were made 
to it, the attention was graciously 
returned. 

The fjEunily of Heed (ofishoots of 
which still hold land in Redewater) 
are said to have held the property of 
Tronghend for nearly 900 years (see 
Msdon Ch.). They sold the estate 
in the beginning of this century to 
Colonel Beed of Chipchase, and 
went into Scotland, where they still 
exist as well-to-do farmers in Ross- 
ahire or Sutherland. 

The road now passes Percy's Gross, 
and skirting a fragment of ancient 
forest, ascends the rt. bank of the 
Redewater, here a clear brown moor- 
land stream. 

32 m. EBUhaw (pronounced Elisha). 
Here was' a Hospital, founded by one 
of the Um&avilfes, to serve, like an 
Alpine hospice, as a shelter and 
refuge for travellers in the absence 
of inns. EUishaw was a well known 
gathering place of faws, tinkers, and 
pedlars, who used to hold games 
here. 

Near this the Watling Street 
crossed the river by a bridge of 3 
arches. In the bed of the stream is 
a shoal of pearl mussels, from which 
good pearls have been frequently 
obtained. 

33 m. rt. Hordey Church, a modem 
Lombardic edifice with an apse, 
close to a belt of dark firs. 

The BedesdcUe Arms is a good Inn, 
an important object in this desolate 
district. 

The heights of Eookhope Edge are 
seen on 1. before reaching, 

34^ Bochetter (Bremenium), one of 
4 plsMces in the county of the same 
name. This was a &mous Boman 
Station, and the chief fortress of the 



Ottadini. The Gamp encloses an 
area of 4^ acres. It was explored by 
the late Duke of Northumberland, 
in 1852, and in 1855 by the New- 
castle Antiquarian Society.* A de- 
tailed account will be found in 
* Arch. ^1.* 1856. On the E. and 
S. it is surrounded by 3 walls, but 
only one can be distinguished on the 
N. and W. Within is a wall 7 ft. 
thick. The great gateway on the S. 
extended from the interior of the 
main walls 22 ft., and had a doorway 
40 ft. wide on its E. side. The 
masonry of the W. gate is very 
perfect, and the arrangement of the 
liouses and streets still visible. 
Within the walls was a hypocaust, 
upon large flat stones, upon which 
stood rows of short pillars, beanng a 
roof of flat stones, then a layer of 
small stones, fllled up with sand, 
and covered with phcster 3 or 4 
inches thick ; the conducts to it were 
very perfect. 

The sanitary arrangements of the 
camp were well taken care of, and 
the Boman ** Latrina ** having been 
discovered, a neighbouring farmer has 
used the deposit with marked effect 
in manuring his turnips. The camp 
has not been perfectly square, but 
rounded off at &e comers, where the 
masonry is more massive and the 
stones much larger than elsewhere, 
as if for the support of heavy mili- 
tary engines. Within the area were 
found numerous large rounded stones, 
about 9 inches in diameter, which 
are thought by some to have been 
intended as balls for the " Ballista." 
Within the parallelogram are 2 Peel 
towers, built out of Boman masonry. 
W. of Bremenium, on the other side 
of a mountain bum, may be traced 
the works of the Boman Summer 
Camp. The Watling Street passes 
through the parish, and the modem 
road follows it for some distance on 
the N. side of the Beed. After paiss- 
ing the E. side of Bremenium the 
road crosses the mdor towards the 
head of Coquet. 

03 
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1} m, E. of the camp was the 
Boman JBurial-placet where 4 fdneial 
monuments, or Cippi, are still re- 
maining. 3 of them are square, but 
the fourth and central one is circular 
and ornamented. Many curious in- 
scriptions from hence are preserved 
in the antiquarian museum at New- 
castle. Fragments of sculptured 
stone from the Station are built into 
the neighbouring houses. The bogs 
near Rochester are famous for Cran- 
berries. The Gymnadenia albida is 
found here. 

35| m. rt. Birdhope Crew, a farm 
and shooting-box of Xord Bedesdale, 
on a reck covered with ancient birch 
trees. The Presbyterian Meeting 
House here had for some time a 
great local celebrity. 

From this point the valley steadily 
ncreases in beauty and wildness. 
Large fragments of ancient forests 
remain on the hill sides, and the 
existence of earlier forests is attested 
by the quantity of bog-oak found in 
the bed of the Beed. Jasper is also 
found here in large quantities. Hawks 
are found, wild ownerless goats 
scamper over the hills, and the valley 
possesses most kinds of game except 
deer. The walls are built without 
mortar, of rough stones, with layers 
of turf laid between. The rearing of 
geese and tending of sheep are the 
. sole occupation of the inhabitants. 
The sheep-folds are either crosses of 
stone walls, or are formed by curves 
in the walls of the plantations, be- 
hind which the sheep take r^ge. 
Before the coast line of rly. was 
made, it was intended to bring the 
main line through Bedesdale, which 
would have been much the shorter 
way to Edinburgh, but the scheme 
was overthrown by Mr. Hudson's 
dread of the Carter Fell. 

Towards the head of Bedesdale 
are huge scars of rock, called Bdb»- 
fjoood JHrk, ChatUehope kirk, and 
Deddwood kirk. These tradition de- 
scribes as places where Covenanters, 
"^^ho fled from the persecution in 



Scotland, held their religious as- 
semblies. 

40 m. Bymess (BiuTness). 2 m. 
rt. is Door Tarn, in a chasm of the 
cliff, reached by a rocky staircase, 
and very strangely situat^. 

39^ m. Catdeugh, 1. 3 m., difficult 
of access across the moorland, is 
ChatUehope Spout, where a oopions 
stream bursts out of the hill side and 
tumbles for 75 ft. over* some rocks 
of red sandstone, in a succession of 
broken falls. 

43J WJiitdee, where there is a 
small Inn, at the foot of Carter Fell. 
Hence the road ascends to 

45^ the Bedswire, on the Border 
itself^ a neck of high land (swire 
meaning neck), whence the water 
&lls one way into Scotland, and the 
other into Bedesdale. This has 
been the scene of two border com- 
bats. The first was in 1400, when 
Sir Bobert Umfraville gained a vic- 
tory here over the Scots. 

The second was in July, 1575, 
when Sir John Forster, the English 
warden of the middle marehes, came 
hither to meet Sir J. Carmichael, 
keeper of Liddisdale, for the redress 
of injuries ; the Croziers of Liddis- 
dale having murdered a Northum- 
brian Fenwick 30 yrs. before, which 
the Fenwicks had avenged by a mid- 
night raid into Liddisdale and the 
murder of several Croziers in their 
beds. The meeting proceeded peaop- 
ably for some time, till at length the 
warden and keeper began *^to fall 
into comparisons,'* each declaring 
that he did justice better than the 
other, when the two clans seized the 
opportunity, and raising wild cries 
of "Comparisons! Comparisons! a 
Jedworth ! a Tynedale ! " rushed furi- 
ously upon each other. Sir G. 
Heron, the keeper of Bedesdale and 
Tindale, with 5 other gentlemen, 
were slain i^>on the English side, 
and Sir J. Forster, Sir J. Colling- 
wood, Francis Bussell, son of the 
Earl of Bedford, and others, were 
taken prisoners. 5 gentlemen also 
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-were slain on the Scottish side, but 
the Soots chased the English 3 m. 
over the border, and began to harry 
and foray, driving off 600 head of 
cattle. The English prisoners were 
taken to the Regent Morton at Dal- 
keith, who kept them till their anger 
was cooled, and then dismissed them 
hononrably for fear of Uritating 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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" AYbo did invent that day of play. 
We need not fear to find him soon ; 
For Sir John Forster, I dare well say, 

Made OS this noisome afternoon. 
Not that I speak preceislie oat. 

That he supposed it would be peril ; 
But pride, and breaking out of feud, 
Qarr'd Tindale's lads begin the quarrel." 
3%e Baid ^ Beidrl^uair, 

The road enters Scotland at a 
stone between the two high posts on 
the hill top. There is a magnificent 
view from hence into Scotland, in- 
cluding the Lammermuir Hills, the 
valley of the Jed, and (when the 
weather is clear) Edinburgh and the 
Firth of Forth in the extreme dis- 
tance. 

This lofty ridge is crossed at all 
seasons of the year by carriers from 
Scotland, who supply the country 
side with groceries and other luxu- 
ries. In winter the cold is frightful. 
An old carrier being asked whether 
he did not find it very cold on the 
top, replied, " Hoot, man, hoot ; the 
vary DeQ himsel' wadna bide there 
half an hour unless he was tethered." 

On the 1. Carter Fell, a wild moor- 
land, rises to the height of 1602 ft. 



ROUTE 18. 

WANSBECK VALLEY BLY., FBOH MOR- 
PETH TO REEDSMOUTH (oNTHEBOR- 
DER COUNTIES BLY.), BY MELDON, 
ANGERTON, (HARTBURN, NETHER- 
WITTON), CAMBO, (WALLINGTON, 
ROTHLEY), AND WOODBURN. 

26 m. 

This rly. leaves the Blyth and 
T3me and North-Eastern Rlys. be- 
fore they enter Morpeth, ana, turn- 
ing to the 1., proceeds S. of the 
Wansbeck, leaving Mitford on N., to 

6 m. Mddon Stat, Mddon (Middle- 
hill) Park (John Gookson, Esq.) is a 
large modem mansion. Nothing 
remains of the ** Tower of Meldon," 
an ancient abode of the Fenwicks, 
whicb existed here in temp. Hen. VI. 
Local tradition tells strange stories 
of "Meg o* Meldon" — Margaret 
Selby, mother of Sir Wra. Fenwick 
(d. 1652). In her lifetime she was 
miserly and hard-hearted, and harl 
the reputation of a witch in the 
neighbourhood of Hartington, where 
she lived in a dower-house. She 
was believed to drive frequently from 
thence to Meldon by a subterranean 
coach-road, and after her death it 
was said that she was compelled to 
rest and wander for 7 yra. alternately 
as a penance for her wicked deeds. 
Some peasants believed that they 
saw her sitting upright for nights 
together in a stone coffin at Newn 
minuter Abbey ; others that she 
watched through the night over a 
treasure buried in a well at Meldon. 
In a portrait at Beaton Delaval she 
was represented in a round hat with 
the brim tied down to each ear, a 
stiff silk gown trimmed up to the 
elbows, and Vandyked ruff and 
sleeves. 
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By Mddon Water-mill it is said 
that Oliyer GromweU rested and fed 
his horse, Aug. 11,1651. The Chwreh 
of St. John was restored under the 
late Rev. Dr. Baine, the antiquary, 
who was Bector of Meldon. 

8 m. Angerton (Meadow-town) 
Stat. 1 m. N. is Haribum^ beauti- 
fully situated on a hill above the 
rocky bed of the Hart. The Church 
contains a monument by CiMntrey 
to Lady Bradford (d. 1830) ; her 
full-length figure reclines upon a 
couch of white marble. The E. 
window conunemorates Sir Thos. 
Bradford (d. 1853). In one of the 
sedilia is the monument of John 
Hodgson (d. 1845), the *well-known 
historian of Normumberland, and 
his family. He was for many years 
vicar of this place, where he wrote 
part of his history. Another eminent 
vicar was Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, who made the 
pleasant walks along the banks of 
the Hart, and built the quaint 
Gothic tower now used as the school- 
house. 

3 m. N.E. of Hartbum is Nether- 
wiiUm, or Wittan hy the WaterSt a 
most picturesque village upon the 
Font. It was once the residence 
of Boger Thornton, the &mous mer- 
chant-prince of Newcastle (d. 1429), 
who was bom in the neiglibouring 
hamlet of Thornton. His house 
stood on the site of the present gar- 
dens, and coeval with him are the 2 
great oak-trees* known aa (he King 
and Queen, in the wood by the Font. 

Nethermtton HaU (Thornton Boger 
Trevelyan, Esq.) was built by Eobert 
Trollop, the architect of Gapheaton 
and of the Old Exchange at New- 
castle. At the back is a tall and 
curious tower with the arms of the 
Thorntons. Portraits of Lord Der- 
wentwater and his brother Charles 
Badciiffe are preserved here^ and a 
fine portrait of Sir Nicholas Thornton, 
temp. Charles I. During the resi- 
dence of his widow, Netherwitton 



was 'visited by Oliver Cromwell and 
the parliamentarian army, and two 
curious autograph letters of Cromwell 
are preserved in the house, the first 
ordering the protection of '" Lady 
Anne Thometon,*' the second calcu- 
lating the losses she had sustained 
by the army being quartered upon 
her estate at 952. 5s. 6<2., and order- 
ing that sum to be reimbursed to 
her. According to tradition Nether- 
witton was the hiding-place of Liord 
Lovat, from the batde of Cnlloden to 
his capture. The closet where he is 
said to have been concealed is in an 
upper room, and is 8 ft long by 3 
broad, and 10 high. Lord Lovat's 
bed is now destroyed, but his chair 
is still preserved in the honse. 
Netherwitton came to the Tre- 
velyans by the marriage of Walter 
Trevelyan with the heiress of the 
Thorntons in 1747. 

The Chapel contains a curious font, 
and the cross-legged effigy of a 
warriOT. 

[2 m. (to the N.) is NunnyTdrk 
(Chas. William Orde, Esq.), with a 
richly wooded park, watered by the 
Font. Tlie name is probably de- 
rived from a chapel buiit here by 
the Abbot of Newminster, to which 
abbey the estate was granted by 
Banulph de Merlay. About 2 m. 
W. is Winyate Spa, with an acid- 
tasting chalybeate spring, which 
flourished in 1792, and is now being 
restored.] 

A wild and beautiful bit of forest- 
land, called the Trench (from the 
Boman road which passes through 
it), divides Netherwitton from Long 
Witton, a village justly so named, 
having been 1 m. in length. It was 
inhabited by small fitmiers, who 
settled here ibr mutual protection in 
the old troublous times. After the 
Union they dispersed to settle on 
their own lands, and little remains of 
their habitations but the foundations 
in the turf on either side of the road. 
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Lonffufitton House (Mrs. Monck) oc- 
cupies the site of an old tower. 

The Bly. crosses to the N. bank 
of the Wansbeck before reaching 
10 m. MidcOetm Stat. 
Hi m. Soot's Gap Stat, commemo- 
rating a Scottish raid in its name. 
The Northumberland Central Bail- 
way is in progress hence through 
Bothbory (Bte. 20) to Coldstream. 

S.W. 1 m. is Carnho, anciently 
Camboe, on a high ridge, whence 
there is a fine view over the valley of 
Wallington, richly wooded for 
Northumberland. Capabihty Brown 
was at school here. Bobson, a 
schoolmaster in later days, kept a 
curious rhyming history of his 
scholars, which is valuable as a 
parochial record. Several grave- 
stones with incised crosses, and one 
bearing a figure girt with a sword, 
but not military, were taken from the 
site of the old chapel, now destroyed, 
and are preserved in the porch oi the 
present ch., built 1842. Some of 
the stones conmiemorate children, but 
bear the sword or shears distinctive 
of their sex ; one of the latter is in- 
serted above a window of the Post- 
Office. The village shop was an 
ancient Peel-tower, but the outside 
staircase has been removed. Tickets 
of admission to visit Wallington 
House (see below) may be obtained 
here. The Inn deserves notice from 
its sign of " the Two Queens ;" Eliza- 
beth looks towards England, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, towards Scotland. 

1 m. further S. is Wallington (Sir 
Walter Oalverley Trevelyan, Bart.). 
Tickets admitting 5 persons may be 
obtained at Mr. Uandyside's shop at 
Cambo. The pictures are only shown 
on Saturdays from 12 to 4. No 
gratuities are permitted to be given 
to the servants. 

The house is a massive building, 
with tall roo& and heavy chimneys, 
like those of a French chateau. It 
occupies the site of the tower of 
William de Strother, which existed 
here temp. HenI VI., and to which a 



€k>thic manor-house was afterwards 
added by the Penwicks. In the 
Survey of 1542 these are described as 
** a strong towre and a stone house 
in good raparadons." Leland calls 
Wallington " the cheflst house of the 
Fenwicks," who lived here with 
great splendour and hospitality, till 
the estate was sold in 1689. 

" Show us the way to Wallington " 

was once a popular air with the 
Northumbrian Pipers. Another old 
rhyme asserts, 

** Harnham was headless, Bradford breadlesa, 
Shaftoe pricked at the craw, 
Gapheaton was a wee bonnte place. 
But Wallington banged them a'." 

A third ballad, called 'Fair Mabel 
of Wallington,' tells the stoiy of 7 
sisters who died in childbirth, and 
laments the fate of the youngest, 

" There is a race in Wallington, and that I rue 
fnll sare, 
Tho' the cradle it be fall spread up, the bride 
bed is left bare." 

Only some of the walls of the old 
tower remain now, built into the N. W. 
comer of the pi'esent house. Wal- 
lington was rebuilt by the Blacketts 
early in the last century. In allusion 
to the Fenwick crest, which is a pun 
upon the name, an old song of the 
period says, 

** The wine of Wallington old songsters prnise. 
The Fhoeniz from itu ashes Blacketts raise." 

The house formerly enclosed a 
small open court-yard, which is now 
covered in, and forms a hall, whose 
waUs are adorned with large paint- 
ings, by William Bell Scott, repre- 
senting the principal events of 
Northumbrian history. The inte- 
rest of these pictures does not depend 
upon the subjects alone : all the ob- 
jects introduced are relics which still 
exist in Northumbrian houses, and 
many of the figures are portraits >of 
living Northumbrian characters, and 
will easily be recognised by those who 
are well acquainted with the cqunty ,' 
for example, the learned author of a 
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^ork upon the Boman Wall occupies 
a prominent place among the figures 
on that rampart, and the proprietor of 
Hesleyside is exhibited in the asto- 
nished recipient of the Charlton Spur. 
The pictures occur in the following 
order, and represent — 1. The building 
of the Boman Wall. Craig Lough is 
seen in the background. The repre- 
sentation of the ancient mode of 
carrying the stone is taken from Tra- 
jan's Column at Home. 2. Is a scene 
on the desolate Fame Islands ; King 
Egfrid and Bp. Trumwine are urging 
St. Cuthbert to accept the bishopric 
of Hexham, the rude dress of the 
hermit, leaning upon his spade, is 
strongly contrasted with the rich 
attire of his petiiioners. A number 
of persons pray for their success in 
the background. St. Cuthbert's 
duck stands by his side, and other 
birds of the {islands are swooping 
around him, or rising in clouds from 
the black rocks which rise out of 
the brilliantly green water. 3. 
The Danes are invading Tynemouth 
on a misty morning: in the fore- 
ground the men of the place are 
rushing down to oppose the landing 
of the quaint beak-headed vessels, 
while the women are scaling the cliffs 
with baskets laden with their children 
and household implements. One of 
them canies her cat, then an article 
of great value. The little Saxon" 
church, which preceded Tynemouth 
priory is seen in the background 
against the misty sky. 4. The death 
of Bede in his cell at Jarrow. 
Several weeping monks are support- 
ing him, others look curiously in 
from the cloisters. One of the 
brethren has just written the last 
verse of St. John from his dictation. 
Types of dissolution are seen in the 
pigeon which is flying through 
the open window, and the candle 
which is just blown out by the wind. 
5. The Border chieftain is shown 
the emptiness of his larder, and the 
necessity to harry and foray, by the 
^\}x in the dish, which is brought 



in in the place of the dinner. The 
room represented is in the castle 
at Newcastle. The spur, with the 
cup, crucifix, &c., shown in the pic- 
ture, are still at Hesleyside on North 
Tyne. Several of the figures intro- 
duced are portraits of Armstrongn, 
fine specimens of an ancient North- 
umbrian race which still lingers in the 
county. 6. Bernard Gilpin prevents 
a border feud (1570) by taking down 
the challenge glove in Rothbury Ch. 
7. The survivors from the wreck of 
the Forfarshire, lost on the Fame 
Islands Sept. 7, 1838, are watching 
the boat which is coming through 
the pitiless storm to their rescue, 
under the guidance of Grace Darling 
and her &,mer. 8. Newcastle in the 
19th century, showing the High 
Level Bridge and the different 
manufactures for which the town is 
famous. The figures are portraits 
of men employed at Crawshay's and 
Stephenson's works. In power and 
originality, this picture is perhaps 
the most remarkable of the set. Be- 
tween the large pictures are project- 
jecting pilasters, on which are wall- 
paintings, representing groups of 
flowers and insects, most of them 
executed by the late Lady Trevelyan ; 
one is by Mr. Buskin. Above are 
medallions containing portraits of 
celebrated men connected with North- 
umberland. These are, Hadrian; 
Severus; Abbot Alcuin, 804 ; Duns 
Scotus, 1307: Bp. de Bury, 1345; 
Bp. Bidley, 1555; Belted Will Ho- 
ward, 1640 ; Sir John Fenwick, 1697 ; 
Lord Derwentwater, 1716; Lord 
Crewe, 1722 : Sir Walter Blaekett, 
1777 ; Lord ColUngwood, 1810. The 
foregoing portraits are already exe- 
cuted, and it is intended to complete 
the series with the following : Hut- 
ton, 1823 ; Bewick, 1828 ; Lord Sto- 
well, 1836, and Lord Eldon, 1838 ; 
John Hodgson, 1845; Earl Grey, 
1845; George Stephenson, 1848; 
Martin, 1854; and Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan (the present proprietor), 
and the late Lady Trevelyan, who 
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origiiially planned the decoratioB of 
this hall, and did so mnoh towards 
its execution. In the spandrils on 
the upper part of the wall, a series 
of pictures, by W. B, Scott, illustra- 
ting ' The Ballad of Chevy-Chase/ 
is about to be added. 

Wallington contains an interest- 
ing series of £unily portraits, begin- 
ning with two portraits of the Gal- 
yerleys, of Galverley, near Leeds, 
on panel (1571), and their grandson, 
Henry Galverley (1638), who was 
•* the tait at nurse " of the * York- 
shire Tragedy,' now generally ad- 
mitted to have been the work of 
Shakespeare, as having been pub- 
lished with his name during his life- 
time, and never having been dis- 
owned by him. The father, ren- 
dered frantic by debt, murdered his 
wife and 2 other children in his 
house near Leeds, and was riding 
to put an end to this child, then 
only 9 months old, when he was 
arrested. This Henry Calverley 
lived 1604-61. The next portrait 
represents his 2nd wife, Joyce, 
daughter of Sir Wm. Pye, in her 
widow's dress. She left all that she 
had away from her son, except this 
portrait, in which she is represented 
as holding a paper, inscribed — 

" SOence, Walter GalTerl^ 
This Is aU I wiU leave W. C. : 
Time was 1 might have given thee moe. 
Now thank thyself that this is soe." 

Next comes a magnificent portrait 
of her fieither. Sir Wm. Pye, last 
attorney-general of the Courts of 
Wards and Liveries, by Cornelius 
Jansen. Other portraits are Miss 
Sukey Trevelyan, by Oatnahorough, 
1761. (Arthur Young's 'Tour in 
Korthumberland * mentions seeing 
the " portrait of a hat and ruffles " 
at Wallington, intending that the 
face was eclipsed l]y its adornments ; 
and Sir Wa^lter iclackett was so 
much aggrieved at this that he per- 
Boaded Sir J. B^pidds to paint out 
the hat and rofiles, tiie outline of 
which may still be disrovered by a 



careftd observer.) Sir Wm. Blackett 
(d. 1680), and his wife (the common 
ancestors of the Blacketts of Matfen 
and Trevelyans of Wallington), by 
Sir P. Leiy; Sir Walter Blackett, 
by Sir J, AeynoUU, a very fine full- 
length portrait, with his dog ; Lady 
Wilson, the collector of the museum, 
with her abode, Charlton House, 
near Blackheatb, in the background. 
Other pictures are, The Virgin, 
In&nt Saviour, and St. John, with 
three Angels bearing lilies, Lorenzo 
cU Credi ; there are replicas of this 
picture at Naples and at Paris, where 
it is called a GhirUmdajo, The 
Virgin and Child throned, with 
several standing figures, Pietro de la 
Franoesca ; a portrait of a lady witli 
an apple in her hand, and the Pyra- 
mid of Caius Cestius in the back- 
ground. This is a very lovely pic- 
ture of the early Italian school, either 
by Baphad or Leonardo di Vind. 
St. John and the Virgin, who is 
lighting the evening lamp, Bossetti ; 
Brinkbum Priory and Dunstan- 
borough Castle (water colours), 
Turner, 

The Museum at Wallington is 
chiefly remarkable for its shells, 
which, at the time they were brought 
together, formed one of the most per- 
fect private collections in England. 
Among the other rarities preserved 
here are, the Egg of the Great Auk 
(Iceland), now supposed to be ex- 
tinct; many of the coins found at 
Penwick Tower (see Rte. 17); a 
Scandinavian Almanac ; a Lock from 
the Faroe Islands, interesting as 
being identical with the locks used 
by the ancient Egyptians; Boots 
taken with the carriage of Napoleon 
after Waterloo ; a Steel Mill, which 
gave all the light which miners for- 
merly dared to use in dangerous 
coal-mines; "the Pitmen's Sabbatli 
Stone,'* marking the Sundays and 
holidays in the daily deposit from 
the lime-water, which always flows 
in the coal-pits, the deposit being 
black when the mine is working an? 
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white when the men are at rest ; an 
Exchequer Tidly, one of the split 
hazel wands given as quittances to 
the king's debtors in the time when 
few knew how to read and write. 
A Tallier, or Teller, of the Exche- 
quer, anciently took his name from 
the cutting, delivering, and keeping 
of these tallies ; the amount received 
being indicated by the number and 
description of the notches made. 
Even down to 1834 no payment 
could be made out of the Exchequer 
without gravely notching and split- 
ting the wand, wliich was handed 
over to be preserved in the office. 
The burning of an accumulation of 
these wooden Tallies finally caused 
the fire of the Houses of Parliament. 
A Shepherd's Tally : these are still 
used in the hilly parts of Northum- 
berland between the sheep-owner 
and his shepherd, the different marks 
on the tally denoting the number of 
the different kinds of animals, D. 
standing for Dinmont, E. Ewe, H. 
Hog, &c. 

The China at Wallington. ar- 
ranged in glass cases round the 
entrance room, forms perhaps one of 
the most perfect private collections 
in England. It is especially rich in 
Chelsea and other extinct British 
maaufactiu-es. Two election bowls, 
iuHcribed, " Lett us drink success to 
Blackett and Fenwick," are interest- 
ing as showing the length of elec- 
tions in former days, which allowed 
time for tliis China to be manufac- 
tured. 

The curious upright block of stone 
in the Flower Garden is one of the 
relics from Shafto still known as 
"the Poind and his Man," and is 
probably the Man. The old Garden^ 
at some distance from the house, has 
a terrace walk adorned with ancient 
leaden statues, very curious and cha- 
racteristic. The Wansbeck flows 
through the bottom of the park, which 
contains ash and beech trees, re- 
markably fine for Northumberland. 

A few years ago the pretty little 



Tafted Dnok (one of the rarer 
British birds) bred near one of the 
ponds at Wallington, for three years 
in succession, but after that it dis- 
appeared. 

[2 m. N. of Cambo is Hartington. 
GaUowe HUL is a feum-house pro- 
bably marking a place of execution, 
used by the old lords of Bolbek 
barony. "Tradition tells of two 
brothers named Beay, men of Cy- 
clopean strength and stature, who 
&rmed Gallows Hill, and in the twi- 
light of a summer's morning, one of 
them seeing a band of moss-troopers 
driving off their cattle, rose, ran 
after ti^em, and attacked them single 
handed ; but, before his brother 
could get up to his assistance, the 
thieves had mastered him and cut 
him into collops, which his friends 
collected, and carried home in a 
sheet." — HodgwaJ} 

[2 m. N.E. are Rothley Crags, a 
fine range of rocks of millstone grit, 
interspersed with heather and feru. 
On their summit are a tower and 
broken embattled wall, highly pic- 
turesque, though not really ancient, 
having been built in the last century, 
by Sir Walter Blackett, of Walling- 
ton, as an ornament to the landscape. 
The ruin is visible from a great 
distance, being 843 ft. above the sea. 
N. and E. of these was an ancietit 
deer park. On a hill to the N. is 
another imitation ruin of a fort over- 
hanging Eothley lake. Sir Walter 
Blackett fired a cannon here to invite 
his neighbours whenever he fished 
the waters beneath. The abbot of 
Newminster had a tower at Rothley. 

The neighbourhood of Bothley 
abounds in fisiiry folk-lore, of which 
the following may serve as speci- 
mens. "Queen Mab and her train 
formed out of the bed of the rock the 
numerous circular basins which are 
still to be seen near Bothley mill, 
and here they bathed every moon- 
light summer evening. The mill 
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-was their great counoil-hall, and the 
eye of the kiln their kitchen, where 
in boiling their potage, they humt 
the husks of oats the miller laid up 
for drying the com he had next to 
^rind. This they took as payment 
for guarding and cleansing the mill, 
but the nuller thinking them too 
extravagant was determined to dis- 
turb them; and while they were 
preparing their sapper one night, 
threw a sod down the chimney, and 
instantly fled. Before he could 
reach the verge of the glen he heard 
the cry, * Burnt and walded I burnt 
and scalded ! the sell of the miU has 
done it I ' and the mother of the 
family set after him, and just as he 
got to the stile going into Rothley, 
touched him, and he doubled up, was 
bow bent, and a cripple, to his dying 
day." — Hodgson. 

" A widow and her little hoy lived 
alone in a cottage at Bothley. One 
evening the child was sitting by the 
fire when a beautiful little figure, 
the size of a child's doll, descended 
the chinmey, and alighted on the 
hearth. • What do they ca* thou ? ' 
said the little fellow. * Aineel,' the 
&iry replied, at the same time ask- 
ing, * Ajid what do they ca' thou f * 
* My Ainsel," answered the boy, and 
the two began to pambol together 
quite innocently until the fire began 
to grow dim ; the boy then took up 
the poker to stir it, when a hot 
cinder accidentally fell upon the foot 
of his playmate ; her tiny voice was 
instantly raised to a most terrific 
roar, and the boy had scarcely time 
to crouch into the bed behind his 
mother before the voice of the foiry 
mother was heard crjring, 'Who's 
done it ? * • Oh, it was my ainsel I * 
answered the daughter. *Why, 
then,' said the mother, as she kicked 
her up the chimney, 'what's a' the 
noise for? there's nyen to blame.* " — 
BickardaoiCs HistoriaiCs TaUe Bo6k.'\ 

15 m. Kirh Whdjpington Stai% 



C^Knowes Gate.'*) For the village, 
which is 1 m. S., see Rte. 17. 

The Riy. now crosses the open 
moors. On tlie 1. are Wcamy Crctgs, 
a cluster of huge sandstone rocks, 
known as Great Waney, Little Waney, 
Aird Law, and Hepple-Heugh. They 
are all precipitous towards l£e W. In 
Great Waney there is a long cleft or 
chasm, nearly parallel with the front 
of the rock, called "the Waney- 
byer," probably from a tradition of 
its having been a den of wild beasts. 
The place is still frequented by foxes. 
The Wansbeck rises near the Crags 
and flows through Sweelhope Lough, 
a large lake covering 180 acres. A 
little to the N. is WaterfaUe, a fEirm- 
house so called from the water which 
rises there flowing to ihe E. and W, 
This is the spot where James, Earl 
of Derwentwater, joined the rebel 
army in their ia,tel expedition (see 
Rte. 14). 

22 m. Woodbum Stat. Here the 
river Reed comes in sight. It flows 
rapidly beneath rocks fringed with 
luxuriant vegetation, at 

" Tbe moated mount of Rlsingham, 
Where Rede upon her margin sees 
Sweet Woodburn's cottages and trees." 

Boktby, 

1 m. N. of the Woodbum Stat, is 
Rinnghanit the ancient Roman sta- 
tion of Habitancum, probably founded 
by Julius Agricola in 79 or 80. Its 
high ruined walls enclosed an area of 
4^ acres, and a few years ago portions 
might be seen of the ancient bridge 
across the Reed, but these have been 
destroyed for the sake of their stones. 
^ m. N. was a curious sculpture in 
basso-relievo on a sandstone rock, 
which was known as Robin of 
Redesdale, or Robin of Risingham, 

" Some ancient sculptor's art has shown 
An outlaw's image on the stone ; 
Unmatched in strength, a giant he. 
With quivered back and kirtled knee. 
Ask how he died, that hunter bold, 
That tameless'monarch of the wold. 
And age and infancy can tell. 
By brother's treachery t)e fel},"— JSofo^y, 
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The figpn« has given rise to much 
antiquarian diacossioa. The stone was 
8 ft. high, and the image itself 4 ft., 
with a panel (29 inches hy 20) ahovc 
it, left, as if for an inscription. The 
figure was attired in a Phrygian 
bonnet, toga, and close tunic, with a 
hare in one hand and a bow in the 
other, showing that it was intended 
to commemorate some hunter. Hors- 
ley supposed that it was the Emperor 
OonmiCKius represented as Hercules. 
Hutchinson tnought that it was of 
later date, and dLtjcovered 2 persons 
called Bobin of Redesdale, yiz., an 
Umfraville in temp. Ed. III. and 
the Hilliard who murdered Earl 
Rivers, the father of Elizabeth Wood- 
ville. There can be no doubt that 
the figure was Roman. " The popu- 
lar tradition is that it represented a 
giant, whose brother resided at Wood- 
burn, and he himself at KisinLrham. 
It ad^s that tliey subsisted by hunt- 
in>r, and that one of them, finding the 
game become too scarce to support 
them, poLsoned his companion, in 
whose memOiy this monument was 
engraved. What strange and tragic 
circumstance may be concealed under 
this legend, or whether it is utterly 
apocryphal,' it is now impossible to 
discover." — Notes to Scott's Mokehy. 
This interesting sculpture is now no 
longer perfect, the upper portion hav- 
ing been destroyed and cut up into 
gateposts ! 

[rt. at Hareshaw Head was " Gibb's 
Cross," according to local tradition a 
memorial of Gilbert, lord of Tarset 
Castle, who was killed here in single 
combat by the lord of Dally Castle, 
of wliose sister he had become ena- 
moured, and whom he was discovered 
to have privately visited, in spite 
of the feud existing between their 
houses.] 

Hence the Rly. descends the 
valley of the Reed to 

26 m. BeedsmotUh Stat. See Rte. 
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ROUTE 19. 

MORPETH TO COLDSTREAM, BY WEL- 
DON BRIDGE, (EDUNGHAM), WHIT 
TINGHAM, (CALLALY, ESLINGTON, 
HEOGELEY MOOR, UNHOPE, ROD 
DAM), WOOLER, (CHEVIOT), FLOO 
DEN FIELD, (FORD, ETAL), AND PAL 
UNSBURN. 

44} m. 

6} m. Long Horsdey. 1 m. N. is 
a stone cross called Clavering's Crosi, 
in memory of a gentleman of that 
name, who was slain on that spot in 
an encounter with the Scots. 

7 m. 1. Causey Park, having an 
old tower, built by John Ogle, and 
bearing his initials with the date 
1589. 

9 m. Weldon Bridge^ with a well- 
known inn of posting-days, still much 
resorted to by anglers in the Coquet : 

•* At WeldoD Bridge there's wale o' wine, 
If ye hae coin in pocket ; 
If ye can tbraw a heckle fine, 
There's wale u' trout in Coquet" 

For the beautifdl excursion from 
hence up to Rothbury and Harbottle, 
see Bte. 21. 

The road now descends and crosses 
Framlington or Bimside Moor, "As 
wide as Rimside Moor " is a Nortli- 
umbrian proverb. There is a ballad 
called * The black Sow of Bimside and 
the Monk of Holy Island.' 

1 5 m. [3 m. N.E. is Edlingham Castle, 
whose grey tower, possessing a newel 
staircase, is picturesquely situated at 
the head of a narrow valley. It con- 
tains soEtie interesting chimney-piece.'*, 



NoRTHUMB. Sofute 19. — Whittingham — Eslington^ 

doorways, Ac. The castle existed in 
tlie rei^ of Hemy II., when it was 
held by " payment of one soar hawk 
or sixpence/' Margaret Stothard, 
known as ** the witch of Edlingham," 
obtained considerable notoriety 1682-3. 
The place now belongs to the Swin- 
bumes of Gapheaton. j 
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19 m. the Aln is crossed on enter- 
ing WkitUngham (town of Hwiting). 
The cnicifonn Church of 8L Bartho- 
lomew was formerly of the greatest 
interest, and possessed curious re- 
mains of the ancient Saxon church, 
i«rhich was probably founded here by 
the mcmks when ** Hwittingham " 
was conferred upon the monastery of 
Liindisfame by King Geolwulph. 
Rickman, who acknowledged Whit- 
tingham as one of the few Saxon 
churches in England, described the 
tower as of rough masonry, with long 
and short quoins, like Barton-on- 
Humber, but not projecting from the 
wall, and the wall not plastered. 
Only the lower part, however, of the 
tower now preserves these peculi- 
arities. 

In 1841-2 a so-called restoration of 
the church was commenced by the 
rector Mr. €k)odenough and his archi- 
tect Mr. Green. It was in vain that 
the most distiDg^sbed English anti- 
quaries interfered to save a relic of 
the utmost public interest — equally in 
vain that the late Dr. Baine pub- 
lished a clever imitation of ancient 
monkish poetry (in the * Newcastle 
Couranf of May 6, 1842). in which 
the foimder Geolwulph was repre- 
sented as foreseeing with anguish the 
destruction of his church, — the la- 
mentable work was continued, and the 
interest of this remarkable building 
totally destroyed. 

A vaulted Ped Taicer of the 14th 
cent, has been transformed into alms- 
houses by a bequest of Maria Su- 
sanna, Lady Bavensworth. 

" In the year 883, Alfred the Great, 
having slain two Danish generals, 
Hingmar an4 Halden, b^an to cul- 



tivate the wastes of Northumberland. 
At that time St. Guthbert, by a vi- 
sion, revealed to the Abbot Edred 
that the Bishop and all the English 
and Danes should be commanded to 
random Guthrid, the son of Ardec- 
nute, who had been sold to slavery to 
a widow at Whittingham, and should 
make him King of Northumberland, 
which was done, and he reigned over 
York, but Egbert beyond the Tync." 
—Bede. 

S.W. are ITiomton Crags^ sand- 
stone cliffii about 100 ft. high. lu 
their recesses are "Wedderbum's 
Cave" and "the Priest's Gave," so 
called frx)m those who had taken 
refuge there. 

A useful paper on the Vale of 
Whittingham was published by Mr. 
George Tate of Alnwick, 1852. 

[3 m. S.W. is CaUdly Castle (Ed- 
ward Glavering, Esq.), an ancient 
mansion of the Glaverings, attached 
to a single tower of an original border 
fortress, on the W. The architect 
tried to have the castle built on the 
neighbouring hill, but spirits undid 
the work in the night, and a voice 
amongst the ruins was heard singing, 

" Gallaly Castle stands on the height, 
Up by day and duwn by night ; 
Set it down in the shepherd's haugh, 
There it shall stand and never fa'." 

In the park is the Castle HiU^ crowned 
by a circular camp.] 

rt., 2 m. is Broom Parh (Bryan 
Burrell, Esq.), 1 m. S.W. of which is 
Lemmington (Miss Davidson). At 
Bolton, 1 m. N. of Broom, a Hospi- 
tal for Lepers was founded by Rob. de 
Bos, Baron of Wark, c. 1225. It has 
the reputation of being situated in a 
Roman Gamp, but there is no evi- 
dence of this. Here Lord Surrey met 
Lord Dacre and the western forces, 
and slept, on his way to Flodden. 

1 m. W. is i^rfiwgfton (Lord Ravens- 
worth) in a deer-park watered by the 
Aln, and occupying a valley between 
wooded hills, with pleasant views of 
the Cheyiots, The nouse is built of 
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grey stone, and stands upon a terrace. 
It contains portraits of the Simpsons 
and Lyons, maternal ancestors of its 
possessor, by Angeli/ui Kaufmann and 
Sir J. Reynolds. These were removed 
from Bradley, the property of the 
Simpsons, upon its ^e by Lord Ra- 
vensworth. The place belonged to 
Alan of Eslington, temp. Ed. III. 
It was the residence of Sir Cuthbert 
Collingwood, twice high-sheriff of tiie 
county in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
taken prisoner as Warden of the 
Marches at the Baid of Redswire : — 

" But if ye wald a soaldier search, 

Amang them a' were ta'en that night, 
Was nane aae wordie to pat in verse • 
AsCoUingwood that oourteons knight" 

Eslington, with other fine possessions, 
passed from the Collingwoods in the 
unfortunate year 1715. 

21 m. Glanton. rt. GlantonPUce 
Home (F. J. Collingwood, Esq.). 

22 m. Powhum, Here is a small 
Inn (the Plough), at the point where 
the Powbum enters the Breamish. 

23 m. WTiite HousCt rt. is Hedgeley 
Moor, where (before the battle of 
Hexham), in 1463, a skirmish took 
place between the Lancastrians, under 
Sir Balph Percy with Lords Hunger- 
ford and De Boos, and the Yorkists, 
under Neville, Lord Montacute. The 
Lancastrian troop fled at the first 
onset, but Sir Balph Percy bravely 
stood his ground, and being mortally 
wounded exclaimed, in allusion to 
the faith he had kept, ** I have saved 
the bird in my breast." A small en- 
closure on the rt. of the road to 
Alnwick iq called " Percy's Leap," 
and contains 2 stones at a distance of 
27 ft. from each other, which are said 
to mark the leap taken by the dying 
hero in the moment of death. 1. of 
the road, behind the turnpike, is a 
stone pillar, adorned with the arms of 
Percy and Lucy, which commemorates 
his death : — 

** 'TIS of the Percy's deathless fame, 
That dark Kray cross remains to tell; 
It bears the Percy's honoured name, 
For near its hase the Percy fell," 



3 m. further N. was a eaim, called 
" the apron full of Btones," and 
ascribed to the Devil. When they 
were removed in 1763 they were 
found to cover the remains of a cross 
(Fair-cross). 

rt. At the S. end of a Boman camp, 
measuring 290 ft. by 60, with a fosse 
30 ft. wide, is Crawley (Caer-lawe) 
Toioert a fine border relic, which rises 
picturesquely against the dark moor- 
land. The Boman Boad, called ** the 
DeiTs Causeway" leading &om the 
Watling Street near COTbridge to Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, crosses the Breamish 
immediately below. 

p. 2J m. is the grey Church (St. 
Michael) of Ingram, whose tower 
rises amid tall elms by the side of the 
Breamish. The present building is 
only one of the aisles of a former 
edifice, whose arches remain in the 
outer walls. Beneath it is the pier 
of a Roman Bridge, discovered 1859, 
in consequence of a change in the 
course of the river. On Ingram Hill 
(Brough Law) are many camps and 
foundations of habitations. Beyond 
the village rises HarUide, a wild 
moorland hUl of the Cheviots. 

[Ascending the Breamish by the 
Glitters (Glydders, from Glider, to 
slide), through a wild valley, girt 
with lofty hills, and crossing a wooden 
bridge to the rt. bank of the stream, 
a path leads across the lower slope of 
Hartside to 2/inAojpe Fame. Near this 
is a spot called Greaves Ash, at the foot 
of Greenshaw Hill, where there are 
remains of a fortified British Town. 
It consists of 3 circular encampments, 
with walls and ramparts, enclosing 
the houses, whose foundations are 
still distinctly traceable. The camp 
on the W. is tiie largest, and encloses 
18 hut circles. 

1 m. higher up the stream is Lin- 
hope Spout (Linhope meaning the 
valley of the water&U), where the 
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1311111 &Us ov^ a precipitous rock at 
the height of 56 ft. The hlack ra- 
vine below, among high rocks over- 
liung with birch-trees, is called Ldnr 
hope Lynn, 

In 1861 a small silver cross was 
found near the foot of Hartside, iu- 
vcnbed on one side with the name of 
Aeca Bp. of Hexham, and on the 
other with the letters L. W. It is 
supposed to have been one of the 
crosses given to the Hexham pil- 
grims, and is now in the possession 
of the Kev. H. Parker of Ilderton.] 

25 m. Wooperton. rt. 2 m. is the 
old Chapel at Bewick, see Hte. 21. 

1. 1 m. Boddam (Boddam Stanhope, 
Ssq.), built upon land granted by 
King Athelstan. A mound on S. of 
the house is still called Athelstan's 
Mount, and was an ancient burial- 
place ; it was opened some years ago, 
when a nimiber of large human bones 
and some urns were discovered. 
When Bob. Stewart, Earl of Fife, 
made an irruption into England, temp. 
Bich. n., an ancient charter was 
brought to him, in which was written, 

** 1 king Athelstan 
Gi£B8 heir to Pftolane 
Odam and Roddam 
Ala gud and als fair 
As evir tba myn ware 
And yair to witness Maid my wyff." 

The family of Boddam was one of 
the oldest in England, but the direct 
line came to an end in the brave Bob. 
Boddam, Admiral of the White (d. 
1808), the name was then assumed 
by a kinsman, W. Stanhope, Esq. 
On their pedigree the grant is written 
in Saxon chaiacters, as follows : — 

" I king Athelstan gives anto the Roddam, 
From me and mine, nnto thee and thine. 
Before my wife Maude, my daughter Maudlin, 

and my eldest son Henry ; 
And for a oerten truth, 
1 bite this wax with my gang tooth, 
As long as mnlr bears moss, and knout grows 

hare, 
A Roddam of Roddam for eyer mare." 

At the baok of the house is a very 
deep and picturesque dcm, watered 



by the Boddam bum, and filled with 
fine ash and sycamore trees. The 
melancholy plume-thistle (Carduus 
heterophyUus) and the wood vetch ( F«- 
da sylmtica), with Saxifraga std- 
laris and 8. granvlata, are found here. 
Behind the dene runs the wild moor- 
land, backed by the Cheviots. On 
the edge of the moor, 1 m. N., are the 
village and church of Ilderton. 

[3 m. W., across the bleak nioor- 
land, following the course of a tiny 
streamlet, haunted by hawks and 
moorfowl, is the Three Stone Bum, 
so called from 3 upright Druidical 
stones, about 100 yds. distant from 
the brook on rt., and near the farm of 
the same name. Though only 3 
stones are erect, a complete circle, 
38 yds. in diameter, remains of fallen 
stones, 11 in number. ^ m. higher 
up the moor is a solitary white rock, 
well known as the Grey Mare, but 
its tradition is lost. The situation is 
strikingly desolate, backed by the 
purple Cheviots. The paths are diffi- 
cult to find, and bogs occur frequently, 
but •* they may be crossed safely by 
using the rush-bush as a footing. 
* Step on a rasher-bush, and it will 
no deceive ye.' " — Johnstone. 

N.E. is Ilderton Dodd, with a row 
of huge alders by the burnside. 

From Bderton a bridle road leads to 
Langley Ford. 

27 m. rt. 1 m. Lilhurn Tower (Ed- 
ward J. Collingwood, Esq.), a large 
Elizabethan house by Dohaon, con- 
spicuously placed on a knoU in the 
centre of the valley. In the groimds 
are the ruins of an old Chapel (a de- 

Eendence of Eglingham), with its 
urial-ground. Here the Colling- 
woods were baptized and buried amid 
the ruins till the last generation. On 
the hill above is the fragment of an 
ancient tower, which in 1234 was the 
seat of John Lilbume, ancestor of the 
John Lilbume who was celebrated 
during the Commonwealth. 
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The crest of the GoUingwoods is a 
8tag under an oak-tree. In allusion 
to this is the proverb, 

** The CoIIingwoods have borne the name, 
Since In the bush the buck "was ta'en ; 
But when the bush shall hold the buck. 
Then welcome faith, and farewell luck." 

At Heathpool Lynn in this neigh- 
bourhood is a wood of most curious 
old gnarled oaks which belonged to 
Lord Collingwood. These he de- 
isired might never be cut down, be- 
cause they would grow into such fine 
*' knee-timber " for his ships. 

E. of Lilbum, between it and 
Gl>illingham, in a high field, is the 
quaint pUlar known as the Hurl Stone. 
Its name may perhaps be a corrup- 
tion of the Northumbrian TOonuncia- 
tion of Earl, i. e. Yearl. There is a 
tradition that a subterranean passage 
between the Catteran Hole on Be- 
wick Moor and Hen's Hole behind 
Cheviot, passes below the Hurl Stone. 
Some one wandered to this spot and 
heard the fEiiries singing, 

" Wind about and turn again ^ 
And thrice round the Uuri Stane." 

1. of the road runs the Wooler 
Watert an unruly stream which fre- 
quently devastates the valley in 
winter. In summer its banks are 
covered with yellow ^limulus, pro- 
bably washed down in the first in- 
stance from some garden, rt., are 
the Kettle HiUst possessing a large 
camp, enclosing between 3 and 4 
acres. Here is the King's Chair, 
where* according to local folk-lore, 
some king sate to watch some battle ; 
it is possible that the Earl of Surrey 
may have sat there to watch the 
marshaUing of his forces, which were 
actually encamped in the flat mea- 
dow called Wooler Haugh before the 
battle of Flodden. Near this is a 
Fairy Well, to which processions 
were annually made from Wooler on 
May morning, with music and gar- 
lands. In the neighbouring Feat 
Lake huge antlers and skeletons of 
the gigantic Cenms elephas (now 
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preserved at Middleton Hall) have 
been found, with bones of wild cattle, 
which circumstance has been con- 
sidered a proof of the existence of 
the Ghillingham wild cattle in 
primieval ages. The stream is crossed 
before entering, 

31 m. Wocler, Pop. 5935 (Inn, 
Wooler Cottage, much frequented by 
anglers), the metropolis of the Cheviot 
district, but a dreary town of low 
houses. The survey of 1542 describes 
it as " a lytle towne standyne strongly, 
maiTellous convenient for the defence 
of the country thereaboute." On a 
roundhiU are traces of an old CasHe 
of the Muscamps, who obtained the 
barony from Henry I. on pa3rment 
of two knights' fees. The Church of 
St Mary was thatched as late as 
1765. In the time of Hutchinson, 
Wooler was much resorted to by in- 
vaUds for the sake of the goat's-milk 
cure. 

Wooler Fair is still celebrated, so 
that the prices obtained there are 
looked upon as a standard for the 
rest of the county to measure by, and 
events are dated by &rmers from the 
last Wooler Fair. Here Scott's grand- 
father spent his old shepherd's thirty 
pounds in buying a horse instead of 
sheep. 

IThe Ascent of Cheviot is usually 
undertaken from Langley Ford, 4 m. 
S.W. This is a hamlet picturesquely 
situated betweenHedgehope (2347 ft.) 
on 1., and Cheviot (^2680 ft.) on rt. 
The ascent is fatiguing, and tiie view 
does not repay the exertion; that 
from Hedgehope being more worth 
seeing. On the smnmit is a tarn 
occasionally frozen at midsummer. 
Grey, writing in 1649, says, "the 
most eminent of these hills is called 
Cheviot ; upon the top of it is snow 
to be seen at midsummer ; and a 
landmark for seamen that come out 
of the east parts from Dannicke, 
through the Baltick seas, and from the 
king of Denmark's countiy, it being 
the first land that manners make 
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for on the coast of England." The j point, and we should have only room 
scene of • Chevy Chase * has heen laid enough to stand, with a precipice 
amongst these Mils, hut there is no every way round us ; and with these 
higher authority for the story of the ' apprehensions we aU sat down upon 
battle than the poem, which is still the ground, and said we would go no 
one of tiie most popular in the English further. When, however, our guide 
language. Ben Jonson used to say, perceived our mistake, he assured 
that he had rather have been the us there was room enough on the 
author of it than of all his works ; top of the hill to run a race if we 
Sir Philip Sydney declared that he thought fit, and we need not fear 
" never heard the old song of Percy anything of being blown off the pre- 
and Douglas, that he found not his cipice, as we had suggested ; so, he 
heart more moved than with a trum- encouraging us, we went on, and 
pet;" Addison dedicated to* it two ' reach't the top of the hill in about 
of his papers in the * Spectator ;' and half an hour more." 
our schoolboys still call their game When Cheviot wears her nightcap 
of Hare and Hounds, " having a fine in the morning, the peasants look for 
Cliiwv." rain — 

Defoe, in his 'Tour through Eng- « ^^„ Cheviot get8 on his bat. 
land,' writes "Cheviot Hill is justly An' Harnam Uw her hood, 

esteemed the hi^jhest in this part of A' the wives o' Kale an' Boumont 

England and Scotland also : and, if , May expect a tlude." 

I may judge I tWnk lis higher a ^^^ ^^e lower slopes of Cheviot 
great deal than the mountain of ^^ ^^ ^^^ thrspring is be- 

Mairock m Galloway, which ttiey Ueved to have feirly set in : thus, 
say IS 2 m. high. There is one Pico "^ 

or master-hill which, at a distance, " Tho' Cheviot's top be frosty still, 
looks like the Pico-Teneriffe at the „ He's green belaw the knee ; 

Canaries, and is so high that I re- [ ^j^l^^^^^^'^l,^^ ^^^^^^ 
membCT it is seen plainly from the 

Hosemary Torp [Koseberry Top- A chasm in the side of the hill was 
ping] in the East Riding of York- the lurking-place of *• Black Adam 
.shire, which is nearly 60 m. dis- of Cheviot," a notorious freebooter, 
tance." The ascent of a mountain who is said to have dwelt securely 
was a terrible undertaking at the in a cave on its margin, which he 
time Defoe visited Northumberland reached by a fearful leap. A ballad, 
{ 1726), and he was with difficulty in- given in * Sheldon's Minstrelsy of the 
duced to embark in it> taking horses Border,' describes his pursuit hither 
and five or six country-fellows to assist by " Young Fletcher," whose bride 
him on his way. " As we mounted he had murdered, and the awful death 
higher," he writes, " we found the of both, by falling over the precipice, 
hiU steeper than at first, also our whilst wrestling in each other's arms, 
horses began to complain and draw W. of the hill is the curious gorge 
their haunches up heavily, so we called the Henholes where the rare 
went very softly ; however we moved ferns Asplenium viride and Crypto- 
still and went on, till the height gramma {Allosorus) crispa may be 
began to look really frightful, for, found on the crags, in which the 
I must own, I wish'd myself down falcon still builds its nest. Tradition 
again. . . . We were the more uneasy declares that a party of hunters were 
about mounting higher, because we allured away from the chase into the 
aU had a notion that when we came Henhole, " by the sweetest music that 
to the top, we should be just as upon ever was heard," and never ^ere 
a pinnacle, that the hill narrowed to a ' heard of again. 
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The Flora of Cheviot aLn indiides : 
Veronica serpyUi/olia and V, humifusa ; 
Conuu wecica ; EpUobium alpinum ; 
Vacdfiium Vitis idaa ; Saxifraga std- 
laris; Sedum viUomm; Ckirduus 
heterophyUuB ; Aspidium {Lastrea) 
Oreopteris ; Trichottomum eapUla- 
ceum^ eric&ide8, fascicuJaret and 
ftncroearpon. Buhus ChamannoTUS, or 
Cloudberry, popularly called Noops, 
grows in proftision on the higher parts 
of Cheviot and Hedgehope ; it flowers 
in June and July, and the fruit ripens 
in autumn. 

In a fexmer's house in these hills, 
6 m. from Wooler, Scott spent the 
summer of 1791. " We are most de- 
lightfully situated," he wrote to his 
friend Clerk, ** amidst places re- 
nowned by the feats of former days ; 
each hill is crowned with a tower, a 
oamp, or cairn ; and in no situation 
can you be near more fields of battle : 
— Flodden, Otterbum, and Chevy- 
Chase, Ford Castle, Chillinghsuii 
Castle, Copeland Castle, and many 
another scene of blood are within the 
compass of a forenoon's ride. Out 
of ^e brooks with which these hills 
are intersected we pull trout of half- 
a-yard in length, as &st as we did 
the perches from the pond at Penny- 
cuik, and we are in the very county 
of muirfowl. My uncle drinks the 
whey here, as I do ever since I under- 
stood that it was brought to his bed- 
side every morning at six by a very 
pretty dairymaid. All the day we 
shoot, fish, walk, and ride ; dine and 
sup on fish struggling from the 
stream, and the most delicious heath- 
fed mutton, barndoor fowls, poys 
(pies), cream, milk cheese, &c., all in 
perfection; and so much simplicity 
resides amongst these hills, tlmt a 
pen, which could write at least, was 
not to be found about the house, 
though belonging to a considerable 
farmer, till I shot the crow with 
whose quill I write this epistle."] 

1 m. N.W. of Wooler is the curious 
hill called Hurnbledon Heughj cut into 



tenaces (probably made for purposes 
of early cultivation), sometimes in S, 
sometimes in 5 tiers, and 30 ft broad. 
At the top is a large round camp. 

33 m. in a field on rt. is the Bendor 
Stone, an ancient Crothering Stone. 
The field where it is situated is 
called Redrigs, from a battle which 
occurred there on Holyrood Day 
(Sept. 14), 1402. To avenge a vio- J 
tory gained by the Engli^ under ^ 
the Earl of lld^h on Nesbit Moor, 
Earl Douglaii and the Duke of Albany 
had entered Northumberland with an 
army of 10,000 men, and, having 
penetrated as &r as Newcastle, were 
returning laden with plunder, when 
they were intercepted by the Earl of 
Northumberland and his son Hotspur. 
Douglas immediately took up his 
position on Honuldon (Humbledon) 
Hill, where the Scots remained im- 
movable when attacked by the Eng- 
lish bowmen, and fell in heaps be- 
neath their arrows. At length a 
knight named Swinton exclaimed, 
" Fellow soldiers, why do you stand 
to be shot like deer in a park? Let 
those who will descend with me, and 
in the name of the Lord we will 
break that host and conquer, or, if 
not, at leaBt die with honour, like 
soldiers." But in the descent Swin- 
ton was killed, and Douglas received 
five different wounds, one of which 
deprived him of an eye, and led ifi 
his being taken prisoner, upon which 
a general rout 6f the Scots ensued ;— 
800 remained dead upon the field, 
and 500 more were drowned in their 
^ight across the Tweed. Besides 
Douglas, Murdoch, son of the Duke 
of -^bany, and many other persons 
of rank, were taken. Yet no sword 
was drawn on the English side, the 
battle being entirely decided by the 
archers. 

34 m. Akdd (the hiU of fire). 
[1. A road branches o% up Glendale, 

the traditional scene of ofie of the 
victories of King Arthur. 

1. is Yeavering. On S. of the village 
a whinstone column commemoratea 
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the battle of " Geteiinge," fought 
here in 1414, between a Scottish 
troop, and the Enghsh under Sir 
Bob. Um&ayille, governor of Box- 
burgh Castle, and the Earl of West- 
moreland, Warden of the Marches. 
Sir Bobert had only 140 spearmen 
and 300 bowmen, while the Scots 
numbered 4000, yet he killed 60, 
took 160 prisoners, and chased the 
rest 12 m. over the border. 

This was the site of the North- 
umbrian palace Adgebrin. "Pauli- 
nuB at a certain time coming with 
King Edwin and Queen Ethelburga 
to the royal country-seat which is 
called Adgebrin, stayed there with 
them thirty-six days, fully occupied 
in catechising and baptizing ; during 
which days, from morning till night, 
he did nothing else but instruct the 
people, resorting from all villages and 
places, in Christ's saving word ; and, 
when instructed, be washed them 
Avith the water of absolution in the 
< river Glen, which is close by. This 
town, under the following kings, was 
abandoned, and another was built 
instead of it, at the place called 
Melmin.*' — Bede, bk. ii. ch. 15. 

The mossy walls of one of the cot- 
tages are said to have been part of 
the ancient royal palace ; — more pro- 
bably they were part of an old Peel- 
tower. 

S. of the village rises YeaveringBeUy 
a bell-shaped hill, 2000 ft. high. Its 
top is level, and fortified with a wall, 
enclosing 16 acres. On the E. a 
paved way, 30 yds. long, leads to a 
low circular mount, with a wall and 
ditch, and in its centre a cairn of 
stones. On the hillside are remains 
of very numerous circular foundations 
of houses, one or two of which have 
probably been places of defence, for 
the dwellings are surrounded by 
thick outer walls. The floors are 
very rudely paved with stones. Burnt 
ashes, bones, the remains of oak 
armlets, an iron spear-head, frag- 
ments of pottery, and a portion of a 
blue glass umlet streaked with white, 

[Dur. ^ if.] 



have been found here. S. of the Bell 
is the calm called "Tom Tallon's 
Grave." 

1 m, further W. is Kirk Newton^ 
where the ancient Church of St, Gre- 
gory, which has been lately restored 
under Dobson, retains traces of Saxon 
architecture. It is beautifully situated 
amongst the hills. Hence a lane 
leads to Yetholm, the gipsy capital, 
on the other side of the Border. 
There is also a lane from hence 
winding picturesquely along the hill- 
ridges to Howtell. Just above EJrk 
Newton the College Bum, a beautiful 
mountain streamlet much beloved by 
anglers, falls into the Glen.J 

35 m. rt. Evoart Park (Sur Horace 
St. Paul, Bart.). 

1. Copdand CasUe, more correctly 
spelt Coupland (Matthew T. Culley, 
Esq.), a border tower, with additions 
of 1614. This place gave its name 
to an ancient family, of whom were 
John de Copeland, one of 12 knights 
appointed to settle Border disputes 
with the Scottish Commissioners in' 
1248, and Sir John de Coupland, 
who took David of Scotland prisoner 
at Neville's Cross in 1346. The castle 
afterwards came into the hands of 
the Wallaces. The initials of George 
Wallace, with the date 1619, remain 
over one of the chimney-pieces. 

The height behind Copeland, called 
Lanton HiUy is crowned by a monu- 
ment erected by the late Sir Wm. 
Davidson in memory of his brother. 
Captain Davidson, and of himself. 

37 m. 1. 3ft7/^— Mellfield-old 
com land (Geo. Annett Grey, Esq.), 
was a residence of the kings of 
Bernicia, who removed hither from 
Yevering, as being a more sheltered 
situation, after the death of King Ed- 
win. This was the scene of a wrder 
contest known as "the 111 Bode," 
which heralded the battle of Flodden, 
Aug. 13, 1513. Lord Home had en- 
tered England on a marauding expe- 
dition with 8000 men, and was inter- 
cepted here on his return by Sir Wm. 
Bulmer, high-sheriff of tihe bishopric, 
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who concealed his men amon^ the 
hroom hy the wayside, and thence 
attacked the Scots with such effect 
that 600 were slain and 500 taken 
prisoners, while only 60 English were 
killed. 

1. 3 m., at HoicteUt is a fragment 
of an ancient Peel-tower, embedded 
in some fBirm-baildings. 

rt. Broomridge, generally sup- 
posed to be the Bronan-burgh where 
Athelstan gained a decisive victory 
over the hosts of Anlaf the Dane. 
The day before the battle Anlaf en- 
tered tlie English camp, disguised as 
a minstrel, and exposed himself to 
one of the soldiers by proudly throw- 
ing away the reward he received. 
" Why did you not alarm the camp ? '* 
said me king. *' Because I was once 
his liege man," replied the soldier. 
That night the occupant of the royal 
bed was murdered, but it was not 
the king. 

38 m. rt. is Flodden Hid^ once an 
open moor, but now a series of ploughed 
fields, divided by hedges, and crested 
with trees, whicn has given its name 
to the greatest, last, and most deci- 
sive battle fought upon the borders. 
Much obscurity exists in consequence 
of the varying accounts of historians, 
but the story of the battle has been 
well told by Bob. White in the 
' Archseologia ^liana.* The best local 
authority on the subject is the Bev. 
Bob. Jones of Branxton, who has de- 
voted much time and care to collect- 
ing information from the oldest in- 
habitants of his parish, and to tracing 
out its former topography. To their 
accounts the editor is indebted for 
his materials. 

James IV. of Scotland entered 
England, by crossing the Tweed 
near Coldstream, Aug. 22, 1513, and 
took the castles of Korham, Wark, 
and Etal, but spared Ford for the 
time, on the entreaty of Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir Wm. Heron, who was 
then residing in it On the 25th 
the news of the invasion reached 
Thomas, Earl of Suir^v, who had 



been left as lieutenant-general of the 
northern counties by Henry VHI. 
during his absence m France. He 
instantly summoned aU the gentle- 
men of Northumberland to meet him 
with their retainers at Newcastle, 
and, taking from Durham the sacred 
banner of St. Cuthbert, which was 
considered a sure pledge of victory, 
he advanced to the ncnih. At Aln- 
wick he was joined by his son, Thos. 
Howard, Lord Admiral, with an ad- 
ditional force. Hence also Surrey 
wrote to King James, consenting to 
give up Lord Johnstone and Alex. 
Hume, then prisoners in England, if 
he would spare Ford Castle ; and Sir 
J. Hume and Wm. Cafr, if he would 
restore Sir Wm. Heron, the owner 
thereof; and declaring that, " as he 
had invaded his brother's realm, 
casting down castles and murdering 
his subjects, battle would be offered 
him on Friday first, as he, Surrey, 
was true knight to God and the 
King." This challenge was accepted 
by James, who protested that it was 
the King of England who had first 
broken tiie peace; but from some 
unknown reason he disregarded the 
offer concerning Ford, and "threw 
down that stronghold, by &lling of 
the timbers thereof, whereby several 
of his men were injured." At this 
time many of the Scots, who were 
laden with plunder, forsook Iheir 
colours, and fled with their spoil 
into Scotland. Tlien a council was 
held as to the future, in which Lord 
Patrick Lindsay and Archibald (Bell 
the Cat) Earl of Angus advised a 
retreat, the Scottish army being so 
much reduced, and that of the enemy 
so superior, and the king having 
already obtained so much honour. 
James in a fury threatened Lindsay 
with death if he retired, and taunt- 
ingly bade Angus go home if he 
were afraid. Then he moved his 
camp to the summit of Flodden HiU, 
where he was joined (Sept. 9) by the 
Earl of Caithness and 400 young 
warriors all clad in green, who after- 
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wards all fell in the battle. Snirey 
endeavoured to persuade the king to 
give up this position, but he refused, 
declaring only that " no sorcery 
should bB used, and no dependence 
placed on any ground." 

Meanwhile tiie English army, who 
suffered greatly from want of pro- 
visions, moved (Sept. 8) from Wooler 
to Barmoor Hill, 5 m. N.E. of Flod- 
den, and (on Sept. 9) moved thence 
by Duddo on the N.W., and crossed 
the Till in 2 divisions at Twizel 
Bridge and Heaton Ford, uniting pro- 
bably near the village of Branxton. 

<* And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden on thy airy brow. 
Since England gains the pass the while. 
And struggles through the deep defile — 
What checks the' fiery sonl of James? 
Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed. 
And sees, between him and his land. 
Between him and Tweed's sonthem strand, 
His host Lord Sorrey lead?" 

At length, when it was evident that 
the English intended to occupy the 
opposite height of Branxton Hill, 
James resolved to anticipate them, 
and immediately moved his whole 
army from Flodden to Branxton, 
sending off his artillery first, which 
comprised the 7 beautiful culverins 
from Edinburgh Castle, called ** the 
Seven Sisters." The army then took 
up its position along the N. brow of 
the hill, some of its divisions being 
square, others in the form of a 
wedge. The nobles besought the 
king to retire and leave his generals 
in command, but he sternly refused, 
and commanded the centre, sur- 
roimded by his nobles, while the 
right wing was commanded by Len^ 
nox and Argyle, and the left, con- 
sisting of wild Highlanders, by Hunt- 
ley and Home. Meanwhile the smoke 
from the burning camp on Flodden 
drifted down the valley and hid the 
approach of the enemy, who were 
compelled to take a circuitous route, 
the lower part of the valley now 
watered by the Pallinsbum being 
then a deep morass. 



When the smoke cleared away, the 
English had reached the foot of the 
hill, which they saw crested with 
Scottish spears and banners. Their 
army was then in 2 divisions, each 
confflsting of a centre and 2 wings ; 
the vanguard being commanded by 
the Lord Admiral (son of the Earl 
of Surrey), with Sir Edmund Howard 
on the right, and Sir Marmaduke 
Constable on the left, and contain- 
ing many of the nobility, among 
whom was Henry Lord Clifford 
(the shepherd-lord), then 60 yrs. 
old ; the rearguard being commanded 
by the Earl of Surrey, with Lord 
Dacre on the right, and Sir Ed. 
Stanley on the left. But when the 
Admiral saw the nearness of the 
enemy, he sent the Agnus Dei which 
huug at his breast to his father, with 
a request that he would advance at 
once to the conflict., and the Earl 
coming up with the rearward, the 
2 battalions advanced in line. On 
arriving within range, the guns on 
both sides opened fire, but the Scot- 
tish cannon, from their high position, 
shot over the heads of the English, 
while the English guns were dis- 
charged with such precision that the 
chief gunner slew tiie master of the 
Scots' ordnance, beating off the men 
from their guns and killing many in 
the ranks. 

The English meanwhile advanced, 
circling round the W. of the hill. 
Thus the first portion of the army to 
come into coiiflict was the right wing 
of the English foreward, which was 
received with a tremendous onslaught 
by the extreme left of the Scots, 
under Huntley and Home. Many of 
the English, who were natives of 
Cheshire, attached to the house of 
Stanley, and with no confidence in 
Sir Ei Howard, fled before the 
swords and axes of the Highlanders ; 
and the general himself, three timei^ 
felled to the ground, was only res- 
cued by Lord l3acre and the Bastard 
Heron, with their horse and bowmen. 
Up to this time the king remained ir 
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the excellent pofiition he had taken 
up on the lull-top, but now, led 
ajBtray by his sanguine and chival- 
rous disposition, he dismounted from 
his horse, and, bidding his nobles do 
the same, advanced down the hill 
with his division in perfect order and 
silence. This movement wtis fatal. 
In the valley the main body of the 
English under Lord Thos. Howard 
and his father were in furious contest 
with the Scottish spearmen and 
archers, and the latter seemed begin- 
ning to make way when the English 
archers under Sir Edward Stanley 
came up, who had not yet entered 
into the battle. These so broke the 
ranks on the heights above them by 
their shafts, that they rushed down 
the hill regardless of the orders of 
their oonunanders, and then, finding 
the English archers stand firm, were 
completely overthrown and dispersed. 
Lennox and Argyle were both slain in 
attempting to rally their men, and 
Sir Ed. Stanley, wheeling round, at- 
tacked the king upon the left, while 
the Admiral advanced upon him 
from the right, and hord Dacre 
closed upon the rear. Huntley and 
Home, who had borne the first at- 
tack, refused to come to his assist- 
ance, saying, " He does well this day 
who saves himself; we fought those 
who opposed us and beat them, let 
our other companies do the same." 
But a devoted band of nobles rallied 
around their master, and " each 
party being aroused to vengeance 
by the cruel fighting of their oppo- 
nents, no quarter was given on either 
Bide." 

•• The English shafts in volleys hail'd, 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd i 
Front, flank, and rear, their squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spear-men still make good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 



No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Link'd in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness dotied her wing. 
O'er their thin host and woundM king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led bade from strife his shatter'd bands ; 

And from the charge they drew. 
As monntain-waves from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest low. 
They melted from the field as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disorder'd, through her torrents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale. 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale. 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and soi^. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of that stem strife, and carnage drear, 
' Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shiver'd was fair Scotland's spear. 

And broken was her shield !" 

Marmionf Canto VI. 

The beautiful ballad of * The 
Flowers of the Forest* commemo- 
rates the slaughter in the battle of 
Flodden. On the Scottish side were 
slain the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
the king's natural son (the pupil and 
friend of Erasmus), with 2 bishops, 
2 abbots, 1 dean, 13 earls, 15 lonls 
and chiefs of clans, and La Motte, 
the French ambassador, then secre- 
tary to the king. Almost every 
family of gentry in the kingdom 
mourned one or two of its members, 
and of the common people were 
slain about 8000. It is most pro- 
bable that King James lost his life 
on the battle-field, though there is 
conflicting evidence on Sie subject. 
Nearly all the chroniclers agree that 
when he saw his standard-Dearer Sir 
Adam Fomam fall, disdaining a cap- 
tivity, he pressed forward into tlie 
enemy's lines, and was slain. On 
the next day Lord Dacre discovered 
his body, covered with wounds, at 
about a spear's length from where 
Lord Surrey had stood, and it was 
afterwards recognised by several of 
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the king's own servants, who were 
prisoners. On the other hand, we 
know that several officers, by the 
king's command, were arrayed like 
himself, so that Lord Dacre may 
have been mistaken, and the pri- 
soners have bad a motive for saying 
that the body found was that of the 
king; moreover, though the Pope 
sent a dispensation for the burial of 
King James in consecrated ground, 
that service was never performed, and 
when his queen (1525; wished to be 
divorced from the Earl of Angus, her 
second husband, she observed " that I 
she was married to the said earl, the 
king of Scots her husband being alive, 
and that the said king was living 3 
years after the battle of Flodden." 

The Scotch always GBkHed the 
battle Flodden, but the English for- 
merly called it Branxton, as having 
been fought at the foot of the hill so 
called. In the churchyard huge 
quantities of bones, including those 
of h&rses, have been found. Gannon- 
balls have been dug up near the 
source of Pallinsburn, and W. of 
Branxton Hill. Near the W. base 
of the Mil a large pit filled with 
human bones was discovered 3^ ft. 
below the surface, about 45 years 
ago. On this spot a stone has been ' 
erected by the proprietor (J. Colling- ; 
wood, Esq.). The imaginary inte- 
rest with which Scott has invested 
the battle attracts troops of pilgrims 
to the wood on Flodden Hill, where 
a little streamlet has its source in a 
basin still called SibyVa Wdl, 

" Behold her mark, 

A little fonntain cell. 
Where water, clear aa diamoDd-Q>ark, 

In a Btone bason fell. 
Above, some half-wom letters say, 
' Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Gray, 

Who built this cross and welL' " 

But the name is only a conse- 
quence of the poem, and the Ooss 
never had any existence except in 
tl)6 fanc^ of the poet. 



^'.But yet from ont the little hill 
'Oozes the slender springlet still. 

Oft halts the stranger there. 
For thence may best his carioos eye 
The memorable field descry; 

And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water-flag and rush. 
And rest them by the hazel-bush. 

And plait their garlands £Edr." 

Beyond, on the highest ridge of 
the hiU, is a forlorn grove of fir-trees, 
on the spot where the royal tent was 
pitched, within the bounds of an an- 
cient circular camp. It still bears the 
name of " the King's Otairj'' though 
the mass of rock to which the ap- 
pelation properly belonged has been 
broken up for road-mendiug. 

Other sites connected with the 
battle may be traced by the names 
which are still in use, as, the Bloody 
De&f Encampment Farm, Look Out 
Farm, and Keek Out Farm — which 
has the same meaning. 

38 m. The road which runs be- 
neath Flodden crosses the Till to 
Ford by an ancient bridge. The 
Church of St. Michad was restored in 
1852. It retains its original bell- 
turret and chancel, and contains the 
stone-coped tomb of Lord Frederick 
Fitz-Clareuce (d. 1854), and his 
daughter, with a memorial window 
by Ward. The hill is crowned by 
Ford Castle (Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford), entered by a Gothic 
gateway leading to a courtyard, for*- 
merly divided into two. One side is 
guarded only by low battlements, 
whence there is a fine view over the 
field of Flodden, and by 2 ancient 
towers (originally " 4 towers gar- 
nished by high walls"), which are 
nearly all that remain of the original 
castle, built by Sir Wm. Heron, 1287. 
One of them is singular, being com- 
posed of two turrets rising one above 
the other. On the W. is the present 
castle, reduced by Sir John Hussey 
Delaval, afterwards Lord Delaval, in 
1761-4, to a style of gingerbread 
Grothic, but restored to the character 
of an ancient fortress by its present 
possesQO]: in 1861-3. The hall is snr- 
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rounded by interesting family por- 
traits, including those of Sir Francis 
Belavel in a red coat, Thomas and 
Khoda Delavel, and the Duchess of 
Cumberland, by Sir J. Reynolds. 
The Library is a charming room, lined 
with old tapestry above the book- 
shelves. The Drawing-room has a 
beautiful stucco ceiling and frieze, 
copied from those of Winton Castle 
near Tranent, and contains some 
good pictures. The ceiling of the 
Labyrinth-room was copied from one 
at Mantua. From the windows a 
charming view towards Flodden 
Field and the Cheviots. The upper 
floor of King James's Tower contains 
the curious old room occupied by the 
king before the battle. 

The Castle (crenellated by royal 
licence, 1338) was destroyed in 
1385, in a Scottish incursion under 
the Earls of Fife, March, and 
Douglas. Before the batUe of 
Flodden it was taken by James lY., 
whom tradition reports to have 
lingered here, instead of preparing 
for battle, under the fascinations of 
L^dy Heron, whose husband, Sir 
William, was then a prisoner in 
Scotland. In 1549 the Scotch under 
D'Esse, a French general, took Ford 
Castle, but one tower held out suc- 
cessfully under Thomas Carr, who 
had married Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter of Sir William Heron. In 
tlie time of his successor George 
Carr, 15/)7, the right to the casUe 
was disputed by one George Heron, 
and a deadly feud ensued, when 
"Rob. Barowe, Mayer, and Gyles 
Heron, Thresorer of Barwyke, were 
cruelly slayne ; the Mayer had soche 
wounds he never spake more, and 
the Thresorer had 15 blody wounds 
upon him." — Lord Wharton's Letters. 
Mary Blake, granddaughter of Thos. 
Carr, married Ed. Delaval the grand- 
father of Lord Delaval, from whom 
the estate passed to Susan, Marchion- 
ess of Watertbrd, daughter of his 
favourite child Lady Tyrconnel. 
Below the castle is a deep dene 



filled with wood, and crossed by a tall 
picturesque bridge of three arches. 
Behind is the village, of low one- 
storied cottages, and in its centre the 
beautiful fountain erected in memory 
of Henry, Marquis of Waterford (d. 
1859), with a till granite pillar, sur- 
mounted by the figure of an angel. 
Close by are the modem schools, beau- 
tifully illustrative of "the Lives of 
Good Children," by Louisa, Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, the children 
represented being portraits of the 
actual children at Ford. Their 
order is, — 

1. Cain and AbeL 

In the medallions, Adam and Eve. 
Ornaments, apple in flower and fruit. 

2. Abraham smd Isaac. In the 
medallions, the angel and the ram. 
Ornaments, brambles of the thicket. 

3. Jacob and Esau. Medallions, 
Isaac and Bebekah. Ornaments, 
oak-leaves. 

4. Joseph and his Brethren. 
Medallions, the Chief Baker and 
Chief Butler. Ornaments, sheaves 
of com. 

5. Moses in the Bulrushes. Me- 
dallions, Moses and Aaron. Orna- 
ments, bulrushes. 

6. Samuel lent unto the Lord. 
Medallions, Eli and the child Samuel. 
Ornaments, grapes, com, and olives 
(the first-fruits). 

7. David the Shepherd. Me- 
dallions, Saul and Dat^id. Orna- 
ments, vine. 

8. josiah made King at eight 
years old. Medallions, Huldah and 
Hilkiah. Ornaments, the cutting 
down of the groves. 

9. a'he Three Children. Medal- 
lions, Daniel and the Hand on the 
Wall. Ornaments, tree in life and 
death. 

The whole end of the room which 
is lined by these subjects is covered 
with a large fresco of Christ blessing 
little ChUdren. 

Pi m. N. of Ford is Etal, on 
the river Till. E. of the village 
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is the modera miuiffloii of Lady 
Augusta Fitz-Glarenoe, and near it a 
ch., built in 1850 (by Batterfield), in 
menuny of her husband and child. 
On the W. of the village are the pic- 
ture«^ne rums of the ancient CcuUe, 
retaining the arms of Manners sculp- 
tured over the entrance. The castle 
-waa crenellated in 1341 by Sir Bob. de 
Manners, who was knighted on the 
field of battle by Ed. ni. His great- 
-grandson George Manners, styled 
Lord de Boos, married Anne, 
daughter of Anne, Duchess of 
Exeter, sister of Ed. IV., by her 
second husband. Sir Thos. St. Leger, 
by whom he had issue Thomas, 
created Earl of Butland, 17 Hen. 
Vin. (1525). The present Duke of 
Butland is their descendant The 
village is picturesque, each cottage 
having a garden of brilliant flowers 
before its door. Near the river are 
the foundations of St. Mary's Chapel 
and St Mary's Well. 

5 m. N., on the road to Berwick, 
is Ihiddo, a ruined fragment of a 
castle of the Lords of Tillmouth. 
} m. N.W. are the " Duddo Stones," 
commemorating a victory in 1558 at 
Grendon, a littie N.W., when a troop 
of Scottish marauders were driven 
back across the Tweed by the Earl 
of Northumberland and his brother 
Sir Henry Percy]. 

[About 3 m. N.E. of Ford, high 
up among the moors, is the glen 
kiiown as the Bovjtmg (bellowing) 
X^rm. A carriage may be taken as 
&r as the farm about ^ mile above 
the fall. Foot passengers may follow 
pleasant walks made through the glen 
by Lady Waterford into the dep& of 
the ravine, which is open on the S. to- 
wards the distant Cheviots, while on 
the N. it is closed in by a barrier 
of grey rocks, over which the bum 
tumbles into a small pooL When 
the sun is streaming through the 
white birch-stems upon the glittering 
water, and lighting up the rocks 
which jut out covered with moss and 
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fern from the middle of the stream, 
the lynn is a pleasant subject for an 
artist Wild flowers abound here in 
spring. The liiicket is fringed by 
the Dutch Gale, obnoxious to shep- 
herds. ** If sheep from hunger are 
necessitated to browse on this shrub 
they get a disease called the Yel- 
lows." — Johnstone B Botany of the 
Border. The Osmunda regalis grows 
here. 

The DeviTt Bocks, a wild chaos of 
huge rocks on the edge of the moor- 
land, may be visited on the way to 
the Bowting Lynn. 

Above the lynn are a number 
of mounds and dips in the turf, 
supposed to be traces of a cir- 
cular British Camp. Here is a 
rounded Sandstone Bock, 60 ft. 
long, 40 ft broad, on which a few 
years ago a shepherd discovered 
a number of hieroglyphical marks, 
" consisting of a series of grooved 
rings, often dotted in the bottom 
of the grooves. The figures are 
scattered, and vary in size, the 
largest being little more than a foot 
in diameter, but they are alike in 
form and in sculpture. Short 
parallel lines lead away, for a few 
inches, from some of them ; but no 
two circles appear to be connected." 
Tate, p. 10, 38, " regions symbols." 
At Fenton, a little beyond this, the 
Earl of Durham is building a house]. 

40 m. the Blue BeU. Inn, Here 
a lane branches off 1. to Branxton, 
in the churchyard of which a pit, in 
which men and horses had been 
buried together, was discovered some 
time ago, probably relics of Flodden. 

A short distance N. of Branxton 
Church is an upright stone, called 
the King's Stone, popularly said to 
have been set up by the Earl of Surrey 
in commemoration of his victory, but 
probably of far more ancient date, 
rcrcival Stockdale, supposed to be 
the original of the eccentric Belfield 
in Miss Bumey's ' Cecilia,' was bom 
here. 

41 m. rt. Pallinsbum (Watson 
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a hollow amidst the blue hills, and 
the old bridge, with quaiat triangular 
buttresses, spanning the river in the 
foreground. Almost everywhere the 
hills hem it in. On the 8. rises the 
shaip jagged edge of Simonside, on 
the E. the rocks of Craig End, on the 
N. the moors near Gartington; on 
the W. only is there an outlet towards 
the more distant heights which close 
the head of Goquct-(£le. 

The parish (from Thomhaugh to 
Fallowlees) was once a forest, 7 m. 
in length ; now it consists chiefly of 
wild, uncultivated moorland, on which 
the quantities of sooris9 remaining 
attest the former presence of Boman 
miners. The fiaxm-houses are for the 
most part peels, with thick walls, low 
narrow doors, and vaults for cattle on 
the ground floor, as a defence against 
the moss-troopers. The place is still 
a great resort of gipsies, here called 
Faws, from the fiumly of Faa, who 
long maintained a sovereignty over 
them. 

The little town (pop. 5403) was 
formerly much resorted to for the 
goat's milk cure; and its mild yet 
bracing climate, combined with its 
artistic and angling attractions, still 
bring numbers of visitors during the 
summer. It is a place of great 
antiquity, of which traces remain in 
the many arched windows and mas- 
sive doorways which still exist in the 
houses. At the lower end of the 
street is a green, planted with ash 
and sycamore trees. Near this stands 
the Church of AU Saints, with 
E.E. chancel and transepts, though 
the nave and tower were built in 
1850. K. of the chancel is a ruined 
chantry of the Cartingtons. In the 
porch are fragments of sculpture 
and an incised cross in memory 
of a child, built into the walls. The 
font, of red sandstone, is very curi- 
ous ; the basin is inscribed ** 1654," 
but the pedestal, of rich interlaced 
sculpture, is part of the ancient 
cross, of which the remainder is in 
the antiquarian mu.'.eum at New- 



castle, see Bte. 11. The chancel has 
a piscina and ciedenoe-table. It was 
in this church that Bernard Gilpin, 
" the Apostle of the North," courage- 
ously interfered between two clans 
who were at "deadly feud" with 
each other. One had been listening 
to his discourse, when the other 
entered the church ; and with clash- 
ing weapons, they rushed together. 
Then Gilpin, descending from, the 
pulpit, made them promise to restrain 
themselves till his sermon was 
finished, and took advantage of the 
lull to make such a moving appeal, 
that they afterwards engaged to 
forbear aU hostilities as long as he 
remained in the country. 

Moss-trooping days are commemo- 
rated in the name of the Biever't 
Wdl, which is situated near the river. 

On the N.W. is Old Bothbury, a 
camp with a double vallum. 

S. of the Coquet is WhiUon Tower 
(Bev. G. H. Aing, D.D.), one of 
the fortified rectories. It was built 
in 'the 15th centy. by one of the 
UmfraviUes, whose arms it bears on 
its W. wall. It has comer turrets, a 
dungeon, and walls 7 ft. thick. This 
is the only one not in ruins of a 
chain of towers which extended from 
Hepple to Warkworth. The living 
has been held by the sons of three 
archbishops of York, viz.. Dr. Sharp, 
Dr. Drummond, and the Bev. G. Y. 
Harcourt. 

An Oh&ervatory, called the Doctor's 
Folly, from Dr. Sharp, the bene&ctor 
of Bamborough, rector 1720-92, was 
built to give employment to the poor, 
during a hard winter. There is a 
Peel-tower at Tossen, 1 m. W. 

[1^ m. S. is Simonside, the pic- 
turesque table-topped hiU, which is 
a striking feature in so many North- 
umbrian views. From its summit 
there is a wide view from Scotland to 
the sea. Local tradition affirms that 
the slopes of Simonside are haunted 
by the " Duergar," a mischievous race 
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[2 m. N.W. is Cartingtcn CasOe, a 
pictiireaq[ae mined seat of the family 
of that name. In 1502 it was the 
abode of Sir Ed. BatcUfEe, and afker- 
wa^ of Sir Ed. Widdrington, who 
laised a troop for Charles I. His 
daughter, I^dy Charlton of Hesley- 
side, founded an almshouse here for 
four poor Boman Catholic widows.] 

10 m. 1. is BeppU (Sir Walter 
Biddfill, Bart.), which has remains 
of an ancient CAstle of the Tailleboys 
femily. i m. W. Kirk BUI, once the 
site of an ancient chapel destroyed 
by Uie moss-troopers. The ruins 
were removed in 1760. 

1 m. N. is Wreigh HiU, a village 
which was burnt and its population 
almost totally destroyed in resisting 
an incursion of moss-troopers, on 
Wednraday, May 25, 1412, which has 
ey^ since been known as "the woe- 
ful Wednesday of Wreck-hill." In 
1665 the whole population was again 
swept away by the plague, whi(£ is 
supposed to have been communicated 
in a box received from London by a 
Miss Handyside, who was the first 
victun. The bones of those who 
perished are still frequently disin- 
terred: Coughran, the mathematician 
(1752-74), was bom here. 

14 m. The road from Bothbury 
to Harbottle crosses a ford over the 
Coquet. 

1. f m. is HaUystone (Holy-stone), 
a desolate little hamlet among the 
hills. A path leads across a meadow 
from the village to a little grove of 
firs, enclosing " Our Lady's Well," a 
square bason of transparent emerald- 
green water, with a copious spring. 
An old moss-grown statue of an 
ecclesiastio stands on the brink, and 
rising from the water is a tall cross, 
with the inscription, " In this place 



Paulinus the Bishop baptized 3000 
Northumbrians, Easter, dcxxvii." 
It is an interesting and striking spot, 
and well worthy of a visit. The 
little church of Hallystone has been 
rebuilt by the noble exertions of the 
Bev. A. Proctor of Alwinton. It 
stands on the site of a small convent 
for eight Benedictine nuns, who were 
so utterly impoverished by the Scot- 
tish raids, that they were obliged to 
petition help from Pope Nicholas lY., 
when the living of Alwinton was 
assigned to them. Several 'curious 
fragments of sculpture are built into 
the walls. 

The remains of a stone cross still 
exist upon the moors between this 
and Elsdon, which was a station of 
prayer for pilgrims coming to Holy- 
stone. 

16 m. the road descends through 
fir-woods upon the village of Har- 
hotUe {Inn: Star), situated in a hollow 
among ragged heather-covered hills. 
Near its entrance is the modem 
residence of P. C. Clennell, Esq. A 
lofty green mound is crowned by the 
shattered and leaning walls of Har- 
bottle Castle, built 1155-89. In 1175 
it was sacked by tiie Scots, but was 
afterwards so strongly fortified, that 
in 1296 they besieged it in vain. 
After the battle of Bannockbum 
they again attacked and demolished 
it. The Conqueror granted the lands 
(1075) to Bob. de Umfraville (cum 
Barba), and the castle was afterwards 
held by the Tailleboys and Ogles. 
Queen Margaret, widow of James lY., 
retired here, by appointment of her 
brother. Hen. YHI., after her second 
marriage with the Earl of Angus, 
and here her daughter. Lady Mary 
Douglas (who afterwards married the 
Earl of Lennox), was born in 1518. 
The castle was generally the resi- 
dence of the WaiSen of the Middle 
Marches, for the defence of the Eng- 
lish Border. A curious example of 
the insubordination which prevailed 
in the 16th oenty. may be Ibund in 
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the oondacfe of a desperate yotmg 
Scotchman, who, haying a gradge 
against a Scotch judge on the Fife- 
shire coast near Burnt Island, gagged 
him, dressed him up as an old 
woman, tied him on horseback behind 
a servant, and carried him off through 
the Lothians into Northumberland, 
where he consigned him to the 
keeping of one Radcliffe, who then 
hela the castle of Harbottle. Here 
the poor man was detained for some 
months in a dungeon, and at length 
was carried back as secretly as he 
came. (The sto^ is given correctly 
in Chambers's * domestic Annals of 
Scotland.') 

Harbottle was the birth-place of 
Gen. Handyside, whose regiment is 
noticed by XJnde Toby in * Tristram 
Shandy.' 

i m. from Harbottle is (he Drake 
Stone, a very intei'esting relic, being 
tile Draag Stone of the Druids. By 
the small tarn near it is a Druidical 
rock bason. The custom which still 
prevails in Harbottle of passing sick 
children over the Drake Stone may 
be a relic of Druidical times, when 
they were probably passed through 
the fire on tiie same spot. 

N. of the Coquet is HeUihester 
Camp, with a triple entrenchment, 
140 yds. by 90 ; S. is Harehaugh 
Camp, guarded by a triple rampart, 
with water on three sides, 130 yds. 
by 90. 

20 m. AlmnUm, beautifully situ- 
ated on the confluence of the Alwine 
and Coquet. The church is very 
curious, on a steep hill, the chancel 
separated from the nave by a high 
flight of steps. 

[N. E. 3 m. Biddlefstan (Walter 
Selby, Esq.). This place was, jointly 
with Chillingham, the original of the 
Osbaldiston Hall of * Rob Boy.' It is 
situated on the wild moors, at the 
foot of Selverton, one of the southern- 
most of the Cheviot range.] 

The Coquet rises about 10 m. 



further W., amid the wilderness of 
Thirlmoor. Near Coquet Head was 
the Roman Stat, of Ad Fines (men- 
tioned by Richard of Cirencester), 
whence the Romans commanded an 
extensive view not onlv of Teviot- 
dale and both sides of the Twe(?d, 
but likewise over all the S.E. of 
Scotland, as &r as the sea on the £. 
and the Lammermuir and Soutra 
hills directly before them. Hence 
the Watiing Street went through a 
pass in the hills from Bremenium, 
and by the entrenchments on Woden 
Law to Agricola's Camp at Twyford to- 
wards Trmiontium. W. of the Roman 
way, between Redesdale and Chew- 
green, at about 1 m. from each other, 
are five of the antiquities known as 
the Golden Pots, being pedestals 
2 ft. in diameter, apparently intended 
to receive a column. These relics 
are fully described in Roy's ' Rbman 
Military Antiquities, 1793.' 

At Chew Green, near Coquet Head, 
is an extraordinary camp, or rather 
series of camps. Each successive 
Roman army that occupied the 
groimd seems to have made a fresh 
camp for itself on the old ground, but 
never seems to have used the old 
earthworks. 

The whole of Coquetdale will be 
found to be replete with beauty and 
interest. 

" freshly from his mountain holds 

Comes down the rapid Tyne ; 
But Coquet 's still the stream o' streams, 

So let her still be mine. 
There's roony a sawmou lies in Tweed« 

An' mony a trout in Till ; 
But Coquet— Coquet aye for me^ 

If I may have my wllL" 
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ROUTE 21. 

ALNWICK TO WOOLER, BY BEWICK 
AND CHILUNGHAM. 

18 m. 

Leaying Alnwick, the road crosses 
the Aln, passes 1. Alnwick Abbey, 
and skirts the 1. side of the Hulne 
Park. 

7 m. Eglingliam. A picturesque 
Tillage on the rocky Eglingham bum. 
The church had once three chapels 
dependent upon it, Brandon, Lil- 
bum, and Bewick ; of the first two 
only the ruins remain. At Wooper- 
ton was a burial-ground, and probably 
a chantry. Below the Tillage is 
Kin-mere, or Kelmer Lough, a lake 
of 10 acres, with excellent pike- 
fishing. 

9 m. 1. Harehope (Oswyn Cress- 
well, Esq.), a large Elizabethan man- 
sion, built in 1848. 

A path, which ascends the hill 
aboTe Harehope, crosses the moor to 
a stream which runs through a nar- 
row gorge of grey rock, and tumbles 
OTer some huge orange-coloured 
stones in a tiny cascade. A large 
stone, quaintly poised on the rock 
aboye, is known as " the Grey Mare." 
1 m. finther up the bum, reached by 
a path over the brow of the hill, is 
Corbie Crag, a precipitous cliff, fre- 
quented by ravens till within the last 
few years. Within the last 50 years 
the Peregrine Falcon also used to 
build here, but both have been driven 
away by the game-preservers. 

rt. ^ m. is the Blaw Weary, so 
called from its exposed situation,~a 
herdsman's house strangely perched 
upon a pile of rocks in the moorland. 
The scenery here reminds the tra- 
veller of the Roman Oampagua, espe- 
cially when flocks of white goats are 
grouped upon the rocks. The trenches 
of a British camp remain among the 
heather, and there are several so- 



called Druidic circles, one of which 
has been explored by the Bct. W. 
Greenwell, and found to be a British 
burial-place. 

10 m. Bewick. In a lonely situa- 
tion on the rt. of the road, nearly 
under the Gamp Hill, is the 

Chapel of the Holy Trinity, which 
are of the highest architectural inter- 
est. The apse is probably Saxon, but 
its exact date is unknown. The Norm. 
Oh. was probably built by the prior 
of Tynemouth, between 1110 and 
1 120, just after Queen Margaret had 
made a grant of tills, which was part 
of her dowry, to Tynemouth Priory. 
Two of the Saxon windows in the 
apse were blocked up, and a square- 
headed window of two lights in- 
serted in temp. Ed. II. ; at the same 
time the string-courses were drawn 
out from circular to angular forms, 
and an attempt was made to make 
the whole apse appear square instead 
of round. The ch. was ruined in 
the Great Rebellion, during the oc- 
cupation of the army under Leslie, 
but was rebuilt by the then pro- 
prietor, Ralph WilHamson, Esq., in 
1695, and used for occasional services 
almost within the memory of man. 
After being allowed to become a 
complete ruin, it was restored in 1867. 
On the N. of the nave is a recumbent 
figure, under a Dec. canopy. A beauti- 
ful foliated cross has been partly 
covered by the foundations of the 
porch, which is evidently later than 
the rest of the building. Grey tomb- 
stones lie scattered around. 

Bewick is mentioned in the visita- 
tions of 1577 to 1587, as served only 
by "stipendarie Precstes;" and a 
process was issued agsdnst the Vicar 
of Eglingham for his neglect. The 
Curates of Bewick, Lilbum, and 
Brandon appear in later records. 

Nothing remains of Bewick Tower 
but the foundations, which are tra- 
versed by the road. A fine single- 
arched bridge crosses the river, which 
horo receives the name of TiB. instead 
of that of Breamish, by which it 
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toad, -with frogs and other little ani- 
mals dancing triumphantly around 
it, and two meaninglesa Latin in- 
scriptions upon the Toadstone. They 
have in turn been ascribed to Bp. 
Oosin (1660) and to Warburton 
(1740-50), but there is no foun- 
dation for the former belief, and 
the latter is overthrown by the 
existence of a translation of them in 
*The Athenian Oracle,' printed in 
London in 1704. They have fre- 
quently been the bewilderment of 
antiquaries, but a translation has 
been g^ven by Lord Kavensworth in 
a paper in vol. iii. * Archseol. ^liana.' 
lliere was a tradition at Chilling- 
ham of a "radiant Boy," who ap- 
peared like " the fiery Boy " at Corby 
Castle, but since the bones of a child 
were discovered in the wall of one of 
the bedrooms and buried in the 
churchyard, the ghost has been laid. 
A combination of Chillingham and 
Biddleston was probably adopted as 
the " Osbaldiflton Hall " of * Rob 
Boy.' 

The park of ChUlingham is wild, 
picturesque, and beautifid; contain- 
ing many bits of rocky moorland, 
d^p glens, and thick woods, with 
fine views over the Cheviot Hills and 
the intervening valley. The hill 
which overhangs it is called Bos 
Castle, and is crowned by a Camp. 

In the park is a celebrated herd 
of WUd Cattle, supposed to be of 
the original Briti^ breed. Their 
colour is white with a black muzzle, 
and the whole inside of the ear, with 
about one-third of the outside from 
the tip, red ; horns white, with black 
tips, bent upwards ; some of the bulls 
have a coarse upright mane, which 
is not seen at a little distance. On 
the first appearance of any person 
they set off at full speed, and gallop 
to a considerable distance ; then 
wheel round, and come boldly up 
again, tossing their heads in a me- 
nacing manner; en a sudden they 
msike a full stop, at the distance of 
40 or 50 yds., koking wildly at the 



object of their surprise ; but upon the 
least motion being made, they again 
turn round, and gallop off with equal 
speed, but forming a shorter circle, 
and returning with a bolder and 
more threatening aspect, they ap- 
proach much nearer, when they make 
another stand and again gallop off. 
This they do several tunes, shorten- 
ing their distance, and advancing 
nearer, till they come within a few 
yards, when most people think it 
prudent to leave them. 

" The mode of killing the wildcattle 
was, perhaps, the only modern relic 
of the grandeur of ancient hunting. 
On notice being given that a wild 
bull would be killed on a certain day, 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
came in great numbers, both horse 
and foot : the horsemen rode off the 
bull from the rest of the herd until 
he stood at bay, when a marksman 
dismoimted and shot. At some of 
these huntings, 20 or 30 shots have 
been fired before the bull was sub- 
dued ; on such occasions, the bleeding 
victim grew desperately furious, from 
the smarting of his wounds, and the 
shouts of savage joy echoing from 
every side. From the number of ac- 
cidents that happened, this dangerous 
mode has been seldom practised of 
late years ; the park-keeper alone ge- 
nerally shooting them with a rifled 
gun at one shot." — Borderers' Table 
Book, 

"The cattle have pre-eminently 
all the characteristics of wild animals, 
with some peculiarities that are some- 
times very curious and amusing. 
They hide their young, feed in the 
night, basking or sleeping during the 
day ; — ^they are fierce when pressed, 
but, generally speaking, very timor- 
ous, moving off when any one appears 
even at a great distance. In summer, 
on the approach of any one, they 
retire into a wood, which serves them 
as a sanctuary, yet in winter, when 
coming down for food into the inner 
park, and being in contact witli tlie 
people, they will let you come almost 
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among them, particularly if on horse- 
back. Bat then they have a thousand 
peculiarities. They will be feeding 
sometimes quietly, when, if any one 
appear suddenly near them, particu- 
larly coming down the wind, they 
will be struck with a sudden panic, 
and gallop off, running one after an- 
other, and never stopping till they 
get into their sanctuary. It is ob- 
servable of them as of red deer, that 
they have a peculiar faculty of taking 
advantage of irregularities of the 
ground, so that on being disturbed, 
they may traverse the whole park, 
and yet you hardly get a sight of 
them. Their usual mode of retreat 
is to get up slowly, set off in a walk, 
then a trot, and seldom begin to 
gallop till they have put the ground 
between you and them in the manner 
described. In form, they are beau- 
tifully shaped, short legs, straight 
back, horns of a very fine texture, 
thin skin so that some of the bulls 
appear of a cream colour, and they 
have a peculiar cry, more like that 
of a wild beast, than of any ordinary 
cattle. With all the marks of high 
breeduig, they have also some of its 
defects. They are bad breeders, and 
are much subject to the rush, a com- 
plaint common to animals bred in 
and in, which Is unquestionably the 
case with these as long as we have 
any account of them. When they 
come down to the lower parts of the 
park, which they do at stated hours, 
they move like a regiment of cavalry 
in single files, the bulls leading the 
van, as in retreat it is the bulls thai 
bring up the rear. Of their tenacity 
of life the following is an instance. 
When an old bull was to be killed, 
one of the keepers proceeded to sepa- 
rate him from the rest of the herd, 
which were feeding in the outer 
park. This the bull resenting, made 
a rush at the keeper and got him 
down; he then tossed him three 
times, and afterwards knelt upon 
him and broke several of his ribs. 
No other person being present but a 



boy, the only assistance that could 
be given was by letting loose a deer- 
hound, who attacked the bull by 
biting his heels, drew bim off the 
man and eventually saved his life. 
The bull, however, never left the 
keeper, but kept continually watch- 
ing and returning to hhn, giving 
him a toss from time to time. In 
this state of things, and while the 
dog with singular sagacity was hold- 
ing the bull at bay, a messenger 
came up to the castle, when all the 
gentlemen came out with their rifles, 
and commenced a fire upon the bull, 
principally by a good marksman be- 
hind a fence 25 yds. distant ; but it 
was not tUl 6 or 7 balls had actually 
entered the head of the animal (one 
of them passing in at the eye) that 
he at last fell. During the whole 
time he never flinched or changed, 
his ground, merely shaking his head 
as he received the several shota" — 
Paper at British Assoc, at Newcastle^ 
1838. The present Lord Tanker- 
ville was thrown to the ground in an 
encounter with a bull some jeaia 
ago, and his horse killed. 

The Churdi of St. Peter was ori- 
ginally built about 1220, and the 
vicar, by agreement with Rob. de 
Muscamp, was allowed as much 
timber as he wanted for repairs, of 
the best oak out of the great wood of 
Ghillingham. It contains the mag- 
nificent monument of Sir Ealph 
Grey, who was knighted with the 
young King Henry VI., by the Duke 
of Bedford at Leicester in 1425, and 
of his wife Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Henry, Lord Fitzhugh, of Bavens- 
worth in Richmondshire. 

There is no Inn at Ghillingham. 

A road leading to Wooler,; (5 m.) 
through 

15 m. Ghatton, passes oii N. Fouf- 
berry Toioer (George Culley, Esq.), 
which existed as a border fortress in 
1273. The present buildings are 
modern. On the bridle-road between 
Ghillingham and Wooler is the Whit- 
sun ba^, where the fair called 
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Whitson-tiyste is held. This is some- 
times supposed to have been the &ir 
alluded to in ' Rob Roy/ which more 
probably was StagshawbuJc Fair 
near Gorbridge. 
Wooler (Bte. 19). 



ROUTE 22. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED TO CARHAM, 
BY NORHAM, CORNHILL, AKD 
WARK. PAST OF THE BLT. TO 
KELSO ANB MELROSE. 

This line of Bly. branches off from 
Tweedmouth Stat, on the S. bank of 
the Tweed, rt. ^ m. the Tweed re- 
ceives the Whiteadder, its principal 
tributary. In the language of the 
north, the Tweed, TUl, and Glen are 
rivers, but the Whiteadder and Leet 
are " waters." It was in the White- 
adder that the late Dr. Johnston 
first discovered the new water-weed 
{Anticfiaris algiTiostrum) which is now 
choking up so many of our rivers* 

5} m. Velvet Hall Stat. 

rt. A Chain Bridge across the 
Tweed, one of the first in this country, 
erected by Gapt. Brown, 1820. 

8 m. Norham Stat. The ruins of 
Norham CastUt with the massive 
keep of red sandstone, rise above the 
river. The view calls to mind the 
opening lines of * Marmion :' — 

" Day set on Norham's castled steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone ; 
The battled towers, the doi^on keep. 
The loophole grates, where captives weep» 
The flanking walls that round It sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seem'd forms of giant height: 
Their armour, as it caught the rays, 
Flash'd back again the western blaze 

In lines of daszling light." 



Camden describes the castle as hav- 
ing ** an outer wall of great compass 
with many little towers in the angle 
next the river, and within, another 
circular waU much stronger, in the 
centre whereof rises a loftier tower." 
Part of the ruins have now been un- 
deimined by the river, and little re- 
mains except the great keep tower, 
70 ft. high, and the double gateway, 
which led to the bridge over the an- 
cient moat, now a green lioUow. 

The castle was originally built by 
Balph Flambard in 1121, but was 
taken and partially destroyed by 
David, King of Scots, in 1138, and 
restored by Bishop Pudsey (who 
built the great tower in 1154). King 
John had four conferences here with 
William the lion of Scotland; one 
was respecting a castle at Tweed- 
mouth, which John had twice tried 
to build, and William as often 
pulled down; in the other (1211) 
peace was ratified by the inter- 
vention of Queen Ermengard. In 1 2 1 5 
John besieged Norham to revenge the 
homage paid by the Northumbrian 
barons to Alexander of Scotland; 
but, being unsuccessful, was obliged 
to raise the siege in 40 days. In 1286 
Edward I. met the Scottish nobles at 
Norham, and afterwards called a par- 
liament at Uplington, on the other 
side of the Tweed, to settle his 
claims to the throne of Scotland. 
John Baliol swore fealty in Norham 
Castle. In 1318 the castle, then 
governed by Sir Thos. Grey, was 
besieged by the Scots, but without 
eflfect, in spite of two forts which 
they raised against it at Norham and 
Upsetlington. In 1322 it was taken 
by the Scots, but retaken by Edward 
after a ten days' siege. On the night 
of Edward III.'s coronation the Scots 
again besieged it, and took it in the 
following year. In 1355 it was again 
taken and plundered. In the time 
of Henry VII. it was besieged, but 
relieved by Fox, Bishop of Durham, 
and the Earl of Surrey. It was 
finally assaulted just before the battle 
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of Flodden Field, and was tahen 
through the advice of a tiaitor, who 
urged the Scots to descend from 
Ladykirk Bank to Gin Haugh, a 
flat ground by the river, and thence 
to throw down the N.E. comer of the 
wall with their camion : — 

** So when the Soots the walls had won. 
And rifled every nook and plaoe^ 
The traitor came to the king anon, 

Bat for reward met with disgrace. 
' Therefore for this thy traiterons tridc 

Thou shalt be tried in a trice ; 
Hangman,' therefore quoth be, ' be quick ; 
The groom shall have no better price.' " 

BdUad of Flodden. 

In 1603 Bishop Matthew devised 
the castle to the crown. Dr. George 
Oarleton, the biographer of Bernard 
Gilpin, was bom here, while his father 
was keeper of the castle. 

" It were a wonderful processe," 
says Leland, " to declare what mis- 
chiefes came by hungre and asseges 
by the space of eleven yeres in North- 
umberland; for the Scottes became 
so proude after they got Berwick, 
tliat they nothing esteem'd the Eng- 
lishmen." 

An incident occurred at Norham, 
which was not only woven by Bishop 
Percy into his baUad of the * Hermit 
of Warkworth,* but also perhaps 
guided Sir W. Scott in the choice of 
Marmion as his hero. Leland tells 
that in the time of Ed. II. a great 
feast was made in Lincolnshire, at 
which a maiden brought a helm of 
gold to Sir WiUiam Marmion, " with 
a letter of commandement of her lady, 
that he should go into the dangerust 
place in England, and there let the 
heualmeto be scene and knowne as 
£a.mou8. So he went to Norham, 
whither withyn four dayes of cum- 
ming, cam Philip Mowbray, Gardian 
of Berwicke, having in his band 140 
men of armes, the very flowr of men 
of the Scottish marches. 

" Thomas Gray, Capitayne of Nor- 
ham, seying this, brought his garison 
afore the bariers of the castel, behynd 
whom cam William Marmion, richely 
arrayed, as all glittering in golde, 



and wearing the heualme as his lady's 
present. Then said T. Gray to "ilbx- 
mion, ' Sir EInight, ye be cum hither 
to fame your heualme: mount upon, 
your horse, and ride like a valiant 
man to yon army, even here at hand, 
and I fcursake God if I rescue not thy 
body, dead^ or alyve, or I myself wyl 
dye for it. Whereupon he took ins 
cursore, and rode among the throng 
of enemyes: the which layd sore 
stripes on him, and pullid hym at the 
last oute of his sadel to the ground. 
Then T. Gray, with the whole gam- 
son, lett pryk yn emong the S(»ttes, 
and so wonded them and their horses, 
that they were overUuowen, and 
Marmion, sore beaten, was horsid 
agayne, and with Gray perseuid the 
Scottes in chase. Then were taken 
50 horses of price; and the women 
of Norham brought them to the fbote- 
men to follow the chase.** 

The ViUage of Norham is a single 
wide street, of 919 Inhab., with a 
green, and a queer pyramidal cross. 
It was anciently called Ubbanford, 
and being the capital of the district 
of Norhamshire, was the place where 
the bishops of Durham exercised 
justice and held their exchequer. 
The Culdees, missionaries from lona, 
are said to have first preached the 
gospel in Northumberland in this 
place. Gospatrick, Earl of Northum- 
berland, died here, and was buried in 
the churoh-porch. 

A church was bmlt here by Egfrid, 
bishop of Lindis£Eime, and dedicated 
to St. Peter, St. Outhbert, and St. 
Geolwulf, and hither he caused the 
remains of the royal Ceolwulf (to 
whom Bede dedicated Ms church his- 
tory) to be brought from Lindis&me. 
Ceolwulf 's feast was kept with much 
solemnity, and the country people 
used to come on that day to make 
offerings at his shrine. The feast of 
the translation of St. Outhbert's body 
was also observed here with great 
splendour on the first Sunday and 
Monday after Sept. 4. A stone dis- 
covered here bears the effigies of St. 
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Peter, Cuthbert. and Ceolwulf. The 
piesent Church of St. Cuthhert is a 
handsome building, having a massiye 
tower, with Norm, zigzag arches ; it 
was modernized 1846-52. The nave 
has a Nonn. arcade of 5 bays. The 
church is Norm, with zigzag arches, 
but the E. end is E. Dec. ; it con- 
tains the figure of a knight under a 
bold Dec. canopy, also the effigy by 
Lough (1857) of the late excellent 
rector. Dr. Gilly, author of the * His- 
tory of the Waldenses.' The stained 
glass is by Battantine. The church 
had formerly three chantries, and pos- 
sessed the privilege of 37 days' sano- 
tnaiy. 

There is a pleasant walk by the 
river-side. On the opposite bank are 
the woods of Lady-kirk, with the 
church, dedicated by James IV. to the 
Virgin, in gratitude for having been 
preserved from drownmg in a dan- 
gerous passage of the Tweed. 

10 m. Twizel Stat. (Trains stop 
here if required.) 

1. is Twizel Castle, on a wooded 
height above the E. bank of the 
TilL It is a gaunt ruin, 80 yds. in 
front, with gaping windows, and 
round towers at the angles. The 
castle was begun in 1770, and never 
finished,: though more ^than 40 yrs. 
were occupied in the building. Its 
gaUery measures 90 ft. by 22. From 
the terrace in front of the building 
another (inhabited) castle (Mrs. Stagg 
Blake) is seen on the opposite hill. 

In the hoi low is Twizel Bridge, a 
most picturesque and lofty semicircu- 
lar arch over the Till, 90 ft. 7 in. m 
span, and 46 ft. 2 in. high. It was 
built in the 16th cent., by a lady of 
the Selby femily. 

•* From Flodden ridge 
The Soots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post. 
And heedful watch'd them as they cross'd 

The TiU by Twizel Bridge. 
High sight it is, and haughty, whUe 
They dive Into the deep defile ; 
Beneath the cavern'd cliff they fall. 
Beneath the caaUe's airy wall. 



By Tocic, by oalc, by hawthorn tree. 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 
Upon toe eastern bank you see 
Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from tbe dim-wood glen,! 
Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still, " 

And, sweeping o'er the Gothic arch, 
And. pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill. 
That mora, to many a trumpet clang, 
Twizel, thy rock's deep echo rang ; 
And many a chief of birth and rank. 
Saint Helen, at thy fountain drank. 
The hawthom-glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly. 
Had then from many an axe Its doom, 
To give the marching columns room." 

Marmum, Canto VL 

St. Helen's Wed, a petrifying spring, 
is a little below the bridge, and under 
a rock 20 ft. high. Near it is an 
ancient burial-place of the Selbys. 

Rt. of the Rly. and a little N. W. of 
Twizel, is TiUmouth, with the insig- 
nificant ruins of St. Gidhbert's CJmpel, 
to which Clare is represented as 
flying after the battle of Flodden : — 

«" lady,' cried the monk, ' away !' . 

And placed her on her steed. 
And led her to the chapel fair 

Of Tllmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And at the dawn of moraing, there, 
She met her kinsman. Lord Fitz-Clare." 

Here was preserved the stone boat of 
St Cuthbert (in which he floated 
down from Melrose, 20 m.), called by 
Gough " a stone boat of as fine a 
shape as any boat of wood." It mea- 
sured 9 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. This 
relic was destroyed by mysterious 
hands when a fejmer proposed to turn 
it into a trough to pickle pork in ; — 

" In his stone-coffin forth he rides, 
A ponderous bark for river tides, 
Yet light as gossamer it glides. 
Downward to Tllmouth cell." 

Sir F. Blake of Twizel erected a 
later chapel on this spot ; near it are 
the hawthorns of Lady's Croft, men- 
tioned in * Marmion.* At this point 
the Tin Mis into the Tweed. The 
character of the two rivers is described 
in the popular rhyme : — 
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Or, 



•< Tweed says to Till. 
' What gara ve rin aae sUU?* 
Tin says to Tweed, 
' Though ye rin wi' qieed, 

And I lin alaw. 
Yet where ye drown ae man, 
I drown twa !* " 

" Dlv ye no ken. 
Where ye drown ae man 
I drown ten." 



^ m. W. stood Tillmoufh Gross, and 
near it on N. is the square encamp- 
ment called Hdy Chestera, 

1 m. S. HeaUm CcisUe, a square 
fortress, besieged in vain by the Scots 
in 1513, before the battle of Flodden. 
On the W. it had an area called the 
Lion's Court. It was once tlie castle 
of the Greys, *• a pleasaunt and beau- 
tifuU building with goodlie towers 
and turretts." 

13J m. CcnmhiU Stat, (Inns : Rich- 
ardson's CoUingwood Arms Hotel, 
always full during the hunting sea- 
son) on the high-road from Morpeth 
and Wooler to Edinburgh. 

The village is a single street, at 
one end of which stands the old resi- 
dence of the Collingwoods of Lil- 
bum, and at the other the Church. 
In the churchyard is a curious adver- 
tising epitaph in Latin, which may 
be thus translated : " Alas I who 
shall now retard the scythe of Death ? 
James Purdy, of Twizell Bridge, was 
an excellent old man, though not 
free from diseases. He died Dec. 4, 
1752, aged 81. But, traveller, if you 
are sensible, perhaps you may live. 
Samuel the son of James survives, 
and exercises his father's profession 
under the paternal root If thou 
seekest health, go thither." 

The Castle was taken in 1549 ; the 
only vestige of it is in Castle Stone- 
Nick, a trenched fort, J m. from the 
bridge. The Bridge (J m. N.), of 6 
arches, crosses the Tweed to the town 
of Coldstream, where the Coldstream 
Guards were first raised by Gen. 
Monk. On rt. the Leet enters tiie 
Tweed, 



16 m. Wark Stat. rt. Work Casde, 
which underwent 11 sieges by the 
Scots, and was 7 times taken. Ed- 
ward III. came hither, in 1341, to 
the assistance of the Countess of Salis- 
bury, then besieged in it, when the 
amour is said to have commenced 
which ended in the institution of 
the Order of the Gaiter. The build- 
ings were all demolished at the 
Union, and nothing now remains 
but the ramparts. The outworks are 
called the Kemb, from the Border 
verb to Kemb, to fight or beat. A 
terraced hill is called the Grallows 
HiU, and was probably the place of 
execution. St. Giles's Way is now 
Gilly-Nick. In 1400 Wark came into 
the hands of the Greys, from whom 
it descended to its present possessor, 
the Earl of Tankerville. According 
to the ballad of the * Hermit of 
Warksworth,* 

** All pale, isxtended on their Ehlelda, 
And weltering iu his gore, 
Lord Percy's knights their bleeding friend 
To' Warlc's fair castle bore." 

19 m. Carham Stat. " In the 33rd 
yere of Ecbrighth, the Danes fought 
with the English at Carham, when 
11 bishopes and 2 English countes 
were slayne, and a great numbre of 
people." In 1048 a battle was fought 
here, in which the Scots under King 
Malcolm defeated the English under 
Earl Uchthred with great slaughter, 
for which Bp. Aldune died of a broken 
heart. Sir John Lilbume was also 
defeated here in ]370 by Sir John 
Gordon, whom he attacked as he was 
returning from a marauding expedi- 
tion laden with plunder. Near the 
Ch. was an Abbey of Black Canons, 
from Kirkham in Yorkshire, burnt by 
the Scots, temp. Ed. I. Here Scott's 
description is realized : — 

" The lonely down, 
The silent pastures bleak and brown ; 
The farm begirt with copsewood wild; 
The gambols of each fh>lic child. 
Mixing their shrill cries with the tone 
or Tweed's broad river rushing on." 

The tIj. enters Scotland at Carham. 
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ABBEY. 



Abbet Bridge, 9J. 

Acklington Stat., Park, 192. 

JBsica, Roman station of, 279. 

Akeld, 312. 

Akeley Heads, ^ 

Aldin Grange, King David's 
Bridge at, 60. 

Allendale, 258. 

Allenheads, lead-mining at, 
150. 258. 

Allen river, 258. 

Alnmouth, ancient tenures. 
Church Hill, 196; Synod, 
Gamp, oyster-hed at, 197. 

AiKWiCK : Stat., inns, popula- 
tion, ancient fortifications, 
Broadgate, town-hall, Pot- 
tergate, St. Paul's Ch., 197 ; 
St. Michael's Ch., Canon- 
gate, Walkergate, muni- 
cipal customs^ 198 ; his- 
tory, 199-202; Castle, its 
architecture and pictures, 
202-206 ; Egyptian Mu- 
seum, Armoury, 205 ; Mu- 
seum of British and Roman 
Antiquities, parks, Wil- 
liam the Lion's Monument, 
Selby*8 Folly, Celtic Cist, 
206; Brislee Tower, Long 
Drive, Hulne Abbey, Aln- 
wick Abbey, St. Leonard's 
Chapel, ^ng Malcolm's 
Cross, 207 ; Ratsbeugh 
Crag, 208. 

Alston Stat., 264. 

Alwinton^ 321. 

Amble, monastic toll-house 
at, 196. 

Ancroft, 2^2. 

Andrew Mills' Stob, 58. 

Angerton Stat., ^00. 

Armstrong'sOrdnanceWorks, 
18;. 

Auckland, St Andrew, ch. 
and monuments at, 98. 

Auckland^ St. Helen's, ch. at, 
96. 

Auckland, Bishops, hotels 
and market-place, bridge. 



BENWELL. 

96; bishop's palace — its 
architecture and pictures^ 
97 ; chapel and park, 98. 

Aycliffe, oak-wood, ch., Saxon 
crosses, Synods at, 36 ; stat, 
96. 

Aydon Castle, 245, 246. 



B. 

Bamborough : Castle, its po- 
sition and history, 218- 
222 ; its present condition, 
222, 22i ; village, 213 ; ch. 
and monuments, 22j, 224; 
story of the Forsters buried 
at, 224 ; grave of Grace 
Darling, monastic remains 
at, 224. 

Bordon MiU Stat, 261. 

Barnard Castle, town, con- 
vent, hospital, ch. at, 90, 
91 ; castle of the Baliols 
at 91* 92; Scott's descrip- 
tion ot 92; proverbs of, 
92 ; excursions from, 93. 

Barnes, the, 124. 

Barrasford Stat, 267. 

Bavington Hall, 285. 

Beadnell, chapel of St Ebba 
at 212. 

Beal Stat., 226. 

Beamish, 72. 

Bearpark, prior's house at 
Edward ill. at, Surtees' 
description of, 60. 

Beaufront, 252. 

Bedliugton, 240. 

Belford, market-town, hall 
at. Chapel Hill near, 226. 

Bellasio, tradition of, no. 

Bellingham, wild character of, 
269; ch.. Mug-hill, fair at 
269. 

Bellister Castle, ruins of, 
26J. 

Belmont Stat, 76; Viaduct, 
102. 

Belsay hall, castle at 282. 

Beltingham Chapel, 260. 

Bendor Stone, ji2. 

Benton Stat, i8j. 

Benwell, Border tower, An- 



BOLTON. 

drew Stoney at, 241 ; Bo- 
man station at 274. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, town- 
hall, ch., 2JJ ; history, 2i j- 

2J5. 

Bewick, ancient chapel. Bor- 
der tower, hill at J 2$. 

Biddick, South : Victoria 
Bridge at characteristics 
of. Earl of Perth at 81. 

Biddleston, ^24. 

Bllbury Hill Moss House, 
260. 

Billingham Junct Stat., bat- 
tle at, ch. and monuments 
at III. 

Bilton Junct. Stat., 196 ; Via- 
duct, 208. 

Birdhope Crag, 298. 

Birkie Brae, 260. 

Bishop Middlebam, bishop's 
palace at, 39 ; ch. 40. 

Bishop's Lynn, 26J. 

Bishopton, castle hill, defence 
of Roger de Conyers at, 
no. 

Bishopwearmouth, ch., 127 ; 
and monumentSir H.Have- 

. lock a native of. Building 
Hill, John Wesley at, 128. 

Black Callerton Colliery, 
George Stephenson at, 241. 

Blackball rocks, 1 19. 

Blacklaw, cross at 108. 

Black Middens, IJ5, 238. 

BlackwelU bridge, murder at, 
Hall, Grange, 34. 

Blanchland, monastery, ch., 
cross at, 257. 

Blagdon Park, history of, 
dene, cross at, 185. 

Blaw Weary, 325. 

Blaydon Stat., 241. 

Blenkinsopp, tradition of, 
262 ; castle at, 263. 

Blyth, town of, 240. 

Blyth, river, 185. 

Bolam, ancient fortifications, 
ch. and monuments at 283. 

Boldon, ch. and monuments, 
repulse of the Scots at 130. 

Bonnyrigg, 278. 

Bolton, Leper Hospital, meet- 
ing of forces at, 307. 
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BOROOTICUS. 

Borcovlciu, Roman station 
of, 278. 

Bothal, castle and hlslory, 
ch. and roonnment, 189. 

Bonlmer Bay, 208. 

Bowes family, 72, 89, zzi, 
124. 

Bowlees Beck, 94. 

Bradbury Stat, 36. 

Bradley, Edwd. I. at, 279. 

Bradley House, 74. 

Brancepeth Stat., castle of 
the Mevilles, 102; ch. of 
St. Brandon, loj. 

Brandon Hill, 104. 

Brandy Leiah tlrafe of, 270. 

Branxton, jio. 

Bremenlum, Roman stat of, 
297. 

Bridle Rock, 226. 

Brinkbom Priory, its sitn- 
ation and ch.. 320 \ mo- 
nastic boildings, history, 

J2I. 

Brockley Whins Stat., 130. 
Bromley Loagh. 278. 1 
Broomridge, battle of, J14. 
Broom Park. J07. 
Bmnton, Roman wall at, 275. 
Bmsselton Folly, 96. 
Budle Hills, 22$; Bay, 225. 
Bum Devlot. 270. 
Busy Qapt Border raids at, 

Butterby, moated grange at, 

Byker, 181. 

Byres quarry, ij6. 

Bymess, 298. 

Bywell, bridge, castle, 

churches, ancient condition 

of, 244. 

C. 

Caldron Snout, 94. 

Gale Cross, 185. 

Callaly Castle, J07. 

Cambo, Capability Brown at, 

incised crosses, peel-tower, 

inn at, 301. 
Capheaton, lake, hall, history 

of, 285. 
Carham, stat, battle of, ab- 
K bey at, 3^3. 
Carlton Stat., no. 
Carraw, residence of the 

priors of Hexham at, 276. 
Carrhouse Stat., 99. 
Carter Fell, 299. 
Cartington Castle, J2;. 
Carvoran, Roman remains 

at, 280. 
fiastle Eden, early history of. 



COCKERTON. 

hall and relics, dene and 
traditions, 118. 

Catcleugb, 298. 

Caterane's Cave, 326. 

Cat Gate, 277. 

Catton Road Stat., 258. 

Causey Park Tower, jo6. 

Cawfieldfl Castle, 279. 

Chapel HiU, Mithraic temple 
at, 278. 

Charlton Stat., 269. 

Chartner's Lough, 29}. 

Chathill Stat, 212. 

Chattlehope Spout, 298. 

Chatton Law, British camp, 
inscribed stones 603 ft., 
6 m. N. of Old Berwick. 

Cheesebum Grange, 28j. 

Cherrybum, 243. 

Chesterholme, Roman re- 
mains at, 278. 

Chester-le-street, Roman mi- 
litary station at, 66; an- 
cient bishopric, ch. and 
monuments, 66 ; ghost 
story, ironstone found at,67. 

Chesters, Great, Roman re- 
mains at, 266, 276, 279. 

Cheswick House, 232. 

Cheviot, connection of Chevy- 
Chose with, Defoe's ascent 
of, ancient proverbs about, 
Jii ; Black Adam of, 311 ; 
botany of, Walter Scott at, 
J 12. 

Chew Green, Roman antiqui- 
ties at, J 24. 

Chibbum, ancient preceptory 
at, 191. 

Chillingham, Castle, hlstoiy, 
pictures at, J26 ; park, wild 
cattle at, J27, 528 ; ch. and 
monument, }28. 

Chtpchase Ca^e, its history 
and architecture, 268. 

ChoUerford, stat, bridge, 266 ; 
Roman bridge at, 275. 

Chollerton Stat, 267. 

Christen Bank Stat, 208. 

Cilumum, Roman station of, 
276. 

Clavering's Cross, 306. 

Cleadon Lane Stat, bell-tower 
at, 136. 

Qeatlam Hall, 90. 

Cieve's Cross, 3B. 

Clockbum Lane, Oliver Crom- 
well at, 7 J. 

Close House, 242. 

Cocken, Caiinelite nuns at, 
Mrs. Mompesson bom at, 
botany of, 76. 

Cockerton, Carmelite convent 
at, 36. 



DARLINGTON. 

Cockfield Fell, its geese and 
mines, eflSgy at, 96. 

Cocklaw Tower, 267. 

Cockle Park, Border tower, 
murder at, 189. 

Cold Rowley Stat, 99. 

Conlsclllfe, High, cliffs and 
ch.of,82. 

Conyers fisunily, 108, 120, 
246. 

Condercum, Roman station 
• of, 27^ 

Copeland Castle, 313. 

Coquet Island, monastic build- 
ings, 196 ; shipwrecks, rab- 
bits at, 197. 

Coquet River. 146, 192. 196, 
320, 324. 

Corbie Crag. 525. 

Corbridge Stat, bridge, his- 
tory, churches, peel-tower, 
cross at, 245. 

Comhill, Stat, village, epi- 
tiq[>h, castle, bridge at, 
332. 

Corstopltum, Roman remains 
found at, 275. 

Coxgreen Stat, 122. 

Coxho Stat., 119. 

Craig End. J2i. 

Craigside, 321. 

Craig Lough, 278. 

Cramlington Stat, 185. 

Craneshaugh, plBgu&«tone at, 
258. 

Cra'ster Tower, 108. 

Crawley, camp, peel-tower 
at, io8. 

Cresswell, name, manor, tra- 
dition, modern mansion at. 
fossils found at, call heard 
at, 190. 

Croft Bridge, 33, 

Crook Stat, 99. 

Croxdale Hall, 74. 

Cullercoats, 23B. 

Cumming's Cross, 277. 

Cupola Bank, 259. 



D. 

Dalden Tower, 121, 

Dalley BanK, castle at, 267, 
269. 

Daltun Dene, 121, 28^. 

Dalton-le-dale, Village, ch., 
monument of a Bowes, 
dene, tower at, 121. 

Darden Tam, 29J. 

Darlington Junct Stat, 34 ; 
ch. of StCuthbert, 34 ; Free 
Grammar School, manor- 
house of bishops of Dur- 
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DASUNGTON. 

bam, James I. at, titles 
taken from, 3$ ; cnstoms 
and proverba, qvaken at, 
36. 

Darlington and Stockton 
Bailwaj, 104-106. 

Dead water, 271. 

Deepden, 256. 

Denton, Roman wall at, re- 
sidence of Mrs. Montague 
at, 274. 

Denwick, 207. 

Devil'a Panch-bowl, 284. 

Dewley Bom Pit, 241. 

Dilsion, position, name, cba^ 
pel, 247 ; gateway, old 
apple-tree, 248 ; stoiy of 
I>>nl Derwentwater at, 
248-252. 

Dlnsdale, Spa, park, viUage, 
John of Darlington bom 
at, lepers' bath near, 106. 

Dissington Hall, 28 j. 

DoUy Pit Colliery, 242. 

Door Tarn, 298. 

Dotland Park. 248. 

Drake Stone, the, J24. 

Dadley Stat.. 185. 

Daddo Castle, J19. 

Dunstan, 209. 

Dimstanboroagh Castle, Us 
history, position, and tra- 
ditions, 209-21 1. 

DuKHAM : rly. stat, fortifica- 
tions, Framwellgate Bridge, 
market*plaoe, town-hall, 
40; condait, palace-green, 
ezdieqner, Bish<^ Goein's 
Ubraiy, castle, its builders. 
41 ; goests received at, 
fortlflcatlons, Norman cha- 
pel, 42; Norman gallery, 
Black staircase, great ball, 
common-room, Tunstairs 
Chapel, 4) ; nnlversity, 44 ; 
sanctuary, cathedral, 45 ; 
its bailders, exterior, 
Don Cow, monunents in 
churchyard, 46 ; west door, 
47; interior, 47-50; Oalilee, 
48 ; chapter-house, 50 ; 
tower, choir, 52 ; feretory, 
52; nine altars, 5J, 54; 
cloisters, 54; new lib- 
rary, old library. 55 ; 
collection of MSS., 55, 
56; college green, prior's 
kitchen, deanery, abbey 

Steway, Bailey, 56; St. 
ary-le-Bow, Dun Cow 
Lane, St. Mary in South 
Bailey, Prebend's Bridge, 
obaerratory, St. Oswald in 
'SHytt, Patantr's Close, 57; 



FABNE. 

Sir J. Duck's house, 58 ; 
Gillygate, 7 ; ezcursions 
from, 58-66. 



Easington, ch., 119; monu- 
ments and relics, rectory 
house, residence of bishops 
at, Gilpin rector of, 12a 

Ebchester, convent, Koman 
station at, 99. 

Bdlingham Castle, 506. 

I^idmondbyers, ch., 102. 

Egglescliffe, ch. and monu- 
ments, bridge at, 108. 

£gIestone Hall, 9J. 

l*4(lingham, 325. 

Eldon, 99. 

Elemore Hall, 76. 

Ellingham, 211. 

Ellishaw, ancient hospital at, 

Elsdon, name, ch. and monu- 
ments, castle, 290, 291; 
Mote-Hills at, 292. 

Elswick, Ordnance Works, 
i8j. 

Elton Ch., 109. 

Embleton, ch., fortified rec- 
tory, churchyard at, 209, 
2ia 

Eppleton, &irles' cradle near, 

t2Z. 

E8h,62. 

Eslington, house and pictures 

St, 307. 
Etal, ch., castle, history of, 

J18. 
Etherley, 99. 
Evenwood, stat, collieries, 

proverb of, 96. 
Ewart Park, ji j. 



Fairies' Cradle, 121. 

Falloden, 212. 

Fallowfield, written rock at, 
view from, 275. 

Fallowlee's Lough, 293. 

Falstone, stat, name of, 270 ; 
prophecy fulfilled at, 270. 

Fame Islands, 212 : the Fair- 
way 3ou>-e IslandSt. Cuth- 
bert's oratory, Ethelwold, 
Melsonby at, 21 j ; chapel, 
chum. East and West 
Wideopetts, Noxes, Staple 
Sound, Ox Scars, wreck of 
Pegssus, Crumstone, Staple 
Islands, Pinnacles, birds 



ORINDON. 

at, 214, 215 ; Wawmses, 
Swadsman, Megstone, Blue 
Caps, Harcars, wreck of 
the Forfarshire, 216; story 
of Grace Darling, 217-219. 

Featherstone Castle, 263. 

Fencehouses Stat, 76. 

Felling Stat, colliery, 82. 

Felton Fftrk, Alexander of 
Scotland at, 192. 

Fen wick Tower, its history 
and remains, 282. 

Ferry Hill June. Stat, 3B. 

Findiale Priory, excursion 
to. history, 04; architec- 
ture of, 65. 

Fir-tree Moss, 271. 

Flodden Field, battle of, 314- 

in. 

Ford, ch., castle, history of, 
J17; paintings on the 
walla of the scboolhouse 
at J18. 

Fourstones, tradition of, 259. 

Fowberry Tower, 32B. 

Friarside Chapel, 72. 

KramlingtOD, io6. 

Frosterley Stat, 100. 



G. 

Gainford Stat, 82; ch., hall 
of, 8j. 

Gallows Hill, 28i, J04. 

Gateshead Stat, 70; manu- 
factures, churches, 70 ; 
Gateshead House, Defoe at, 
Bewick and Dobson natives 
of, early history of, 72. 

Gawen's Field, 321. 

Gibb's Cross. jo6. 

Gibside, architecture of, oo* 
lumn and banqueting- 
house at chapel of, 72. 

Gilsland Spa, 265. 

Girdle Stone, 271. 

Girsonfield, 29). 

Glauton Pike House, jo8. 

Glen Cane, 26J. 

Glendae Bum, 264. 

Gloster Hall, 196. 

Glower o'er him, 225. 

Grolden Pots, the, J24. 

Gosforth Hall, 18$. 

Greatham Stat, Hospital, 
III. 

Greaves Ash, jo8. 

Greencroft 64. 

Greenhead Stat, 265. 

Greenley Lough, 278. 

Greenscbeles Cleugn, 264. 

Greystead Bower, 27a 

Grlndon Lough, 278. 
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orizzy's clump. 

Griuy'B Clump, 226* 
Guyzanoe, ruined ch. of, 191. 



Habitancom, Roman station 
of, J05. 

Haggeraton, Border tower 
at. 232. 

HallingtoD. 267 ; ball, 267. 

Haltun Castle. 246. 

Halton Chesters, 275. 

Ualtwhistle, pop., Border 
feuds at, ch. and monu- 
ment, castle hill at, 262. 

Harbottle Castle, 323. 

Hardwick Hall, temples and 
banqueting-bouse at, 36. 

Harehaugb Camp, J24. 

Harebope, J25. 

Haresbaw Lynn, 269; Head, 
306. 

Harle, tower, 285; pictures 
at, .286. 

Hambam, history of, 281; 
grave of Katberine Bab- 
ington, ancient fortress at, 
284. 

Hartbum, ch. and monu- 
ments, eminent vicars of, 
300. 

Hart Church, 117. 

Hartington, 304. 

Hartlepool, name, 11 j ; early 
history of, fortifications, 
114; ch. of Sl Hilda, 115, 
116 ; monastery, Saxon 
tombs, Grey Friars, Town 
Moor, 116; harbour, fisher- 
men of, 117. 

Hartlepool, West, rapid in- 
crease, docks, commercial 
prosp«^rity of, 112, 113. 

Hartley Bum, 264. 

Hartley Stat., 2i8; Colliery, 
2J9, 240. 

Harton, ij6. 

Hartside, jo8.' 

Haswell CoUieiy, 75, 119. 

Haughton Castle, 267. 

Haws Peel, murder at, 286. 

Hawthorne, deue, 120 ; hythe, 
shipwrecks at, botany of, 

Z2I. 

Haydon Bridge Stat., bridge, 
cemetery, Martin the 
painter bom at, 259. 

Heaton Castle, 3} 2. 

Heatou Stat., Colliery, 183. 

Hebbura, crags, tower at, 316. 

Hedgeley Moor, battle of, 
J08. 

Heddon-on-the-Wall, 274, 



HUICBLETON. 

Heighington Ch., 96. 

Hell Kettles. J4. 

Heudon Stat, 122. 

Herd Sands, 2j8. 

Hepple, 313. 

Hermitage, the, 258, 266. 

Hesleyside, 269. 

Hetchester Camp, 324, 

Hetton, South, Stat., 120. 

Heworth. grave of Dawes at, 
82. 

Hexham, Roger North at, 
market-place, 252; moot- 
hall, Grammar-school, ab- 
bey ch., 25 j, 255 ; seal, 
25j; history, 25 j, 256; 
natives, battle, Pilgrimage 
of Grace, riot at, 256. 

High Force, hotel, 94 ; water- 
fidl, 94. 

High-Level Bridge, l^3, 174. 

High Street House, birth- 
place of George Stephen- 
son, 242, 

High Warden, camp at, 259. 

Hollinside, ruins of, 37. 

Holy Chesters, 332, 

Holy Island, modes of ac- 
cess, 227 ; early histonr of, 
227-229 ; priory, St. Cuth- 
bert's cross, ch., village, 
port» 2jo; castle, heu^, 
lough, St. Cuthbert's beads, 
Constance de Beverley, 
231 ; oyster-beds at, 232. 

Holystone, well of Paulinua^ 
small convent aX, 313, 

Holy wick, 04. 

Homildon, oattle of, J12. 

Horden Hall, 120. 

Horsley Ch., 297. 

Horsley, Lung, 306, 

Horton Castle, 240. 

Hot Bank Farm, 279. 

Houghall Manor, 59. 

Houghton Hall, 80. 

Houghton, Long, ch. of, 208. 

Houghtou-le-Skeme, Bewick 
the painter at, j6. 

Houghton-le-Spring, Bernard 
Gilpin at, 76; illustrious 
rectors of, 77 ; rectory, 78 ; 
ch. and monuments, bal- 
lad, 79; Kepyer school, 
hall at, cemetery, 80. 

Housesteads, Roman station 
at, 278. 

Howden Stat., 236. 

Howick, pictures, ch., dene 
at, 208. 

Howtell, 314. 

Huckhoe, camp at, 283. 

Hulne Abbey, 207. 

Humbleton Heugh, 312. 



KYLOE. 

Humbleton Hill, fossils found 
at, 124. 

Hunstanworth, curious ranlt 
at, 102. 

Hurl Stone, the, 310. 

Hnrworth, ch. and monu- 
ments at, 33. 

Hylton Stat., castle, 122; ar- 
chitecture, chapel, tradi- 
tions, history, 122-124. 



Bderton Dodd, 309. 
Ingram, ch., Roman bridge 
at, 308. 



J. 

Jarrow, name, Roman stat 
at, monastery of Biacop at, 
130; life of Bede at, 131- 
133; burial and relics of 
Bede at, monastic history 
of, 132; ch., its architec- 
ture and antiquities, 133 
slake, colliery at, 134. 

Jesmond Dene, 182. 

Jolly's Qose, 241. 



Kellow, (di. at, family of, 119, 
Kepyer, iK)q>ital and wood 

at, 58. 
KetUe Hills, 310. 
Kielder, name, castle, grave 

of Brandy Leish at, ballads 

of, boimdaiy stone, Cout's 

grave at, 270, 271. 
Kilhope Law, loi. 
Killingworth Stat., colliery 

at, 183; George Stephen- 
son at, 184, 185. 
Kinmere,325. 
Kirkharle, history of, ch. at. 

Capability Brown a native 

of, 286. 
Kirkhaugh, 264. 
Kirk HiU, 323. 
Kirkley, history of, bouse and 

pictures, obelisk at, 281. 
Kirk Newton, 313. 
Kirk Whelpington, 286 ; 

eminent vicar of, 286 ; rly. 

stat. at, 305. 
Knaresdaie Hall, 264. 
Knight's Hole, no. 
" Knowes Gate i'^ rly. stat. 

at, 3o$> 
Kyloe Hills, 226. 
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LadieB' Rock, ^3. 
Lambl^, convent at, 26a. 
Lambton Caatle, Its arcbiteo- 

tore and pictures, 68; 

story of the Worm, 69; 

ancient o^tmers of, 70. 
Lamesl^ Stat., 70. 
Landiester,di.,fonndef8 sta- 

totes, Roman station, 6j. 
Lands Stat., 06. 
Langdon Beck, 94. 
Langley Castle, 258. 
Langley IMe, its story and 

ballad, 87. 
LangleyjFoid, |io. 
Lan^^HaU, 62. 
Lanton Hill, UMmnment on, 

iij. 

Law Promontory, 226. 

Leamsida Janet. Stat., 76, 

I02. 

Lemmlngton, J07. 
Lewis Bmrn, 27a 
Liddell family, 72, J07. 
Idlbam, hoase, diapel, Bor> 

der fortress at, J09. 
Tiindisikme, »ee Holy Island. 
liabape Fame, jo8; ^at, 

109. 
Linnel's Bridge, 248. 
LiUle Mill Stat., 208. 
Lizard, the, 136. 
Lcni^irst Stat., House, 190. 
Long HonghtOQ Stat., 208. 
Long Loukin's Hole. 244. 
Long Newton Gh., monn- 

ments of the Vanes at, 109, 
Longwitton House, joa 
Lncker Stat., 212, 218. 
Lodworth Tower, 75. 
Lmnley Castle, 67. 



Maiden CasUe, 59. 
Maiden Paps, 122. 
Maiden's Bower, 58. 
Mainsfortb, house of the lis- 

torian Surtees at. Sir W. 

Scott at, proverb of, J9. 
Marsden RcKto, x j6. 
Matfen Hall, pictures and 

cariosities at, 246. 
May Stack, 119. 
Medomsley, Gh., Dr. Hunter 

a native of, 99. 
Meldon House, legend of 

Meg of Meldon, Oliver 

Cromwell at, 298. 

[Ptir. A JV.] 



NEWBORN. 

Merrington Gh., William 
Cumyn at, murder at, j8. 

Mid HaU, 21;. 

Middleton One Row, 106. 

Middleton Stat, 106, joz. 

Middleton in Teesdale, vU- 
li^ di. of, 94. 

Mile Gastle, 278. 

Milfield Stat, 124. 

Mill&eld, ancient palace of, 
battle of, J I J. 

Minster Acres, 24J. 

Mitford, ch., castle, manor 
house, modem residence 
at, 188 ; family of, 188. 

Monl^aselden, zi8. 

Monkridge, 286. 

Monkshouse, 212. 

Monk's Seaton, 240. 

Monkton, birthplace of Bede, 

134- 
Monkwearmoutb, convent of 

St. Bega at, monastery of 

Biscop at, monastic historv 

of, 125, 126; ch., North 

Dock, 126; iron Bridge, 

127. 

Morden Garr, 38. 

Morpeth Junct. Stat., 185. 

Morpeth, name, inn, pop., 
185 ; u)pearance, memorul 
hist., Leland's description 
of, county gaol, market- 

{)laoe, town-hall, Lord Gol- 
faigwood at, ch. of St. 
James, grammar school, 
natives of, lines of Aken- 
side on, 186;. castle, Stony 
Cross Bank, Spelvet Lane, 
old ch. and ch.-yd., 187. 

Morwlck Hall, 192. 

Mote Hill, 269. 

Mouutjoy, 59. 

Muggleswid^ Prior's coun- 
try house at, 102. 

Mumps Ha', 265. 

Murton Junct. Stat., Col- 
liery, 121. 



Napperton, 244. 
Neasham, abbey at, X06. 
Netherton Stat, 18$. 
Netherwitton Hall, joo; 

Oliver Cromwell at, joo; 

Lord Lovat joo. 
Neville's Cross, battle of, 59, 

60. 
Neville family, 86, 102. 
Newbam, cL, Gopsl aud 



NUNWICK. 

Osulf at George Stephen- 
son at 241. 

Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, ch. 
and position of, 189. 

Nbwca8Tle-on-Ttni : inns, 
pop., position, Roman sta- 
tion at 174; history, best 
order for visiting. Medical 
Hall, Philosophic Insti- 
tute, Museum, 17$; St 
Nicholas Ch. its architec- 
ture and monuments, John 
Knox and Charles I. at, 
176; side— Lord Colling- 
wood bom at, Butcher 
Bank— Akenside born at 
Black Gate, castle stairs, 
castle — its architecture, 
contents, and history^ 177, 
178; Sandhill, Lord El- 
don's elopement from, 
178 ; town-hall, Guild- 
hall, Merchant's - court, 
new stone bridge, Ste- 

Shenson's Ironworks, 

winbume's Glassworks, 
Quayside, Love Lane, 179; 
Ousebum, Pandon— North- 
umbrian kings at Royal 
Arcade, Post-offlce, Dean- 
St, AU Saints' Ch., Roger 
Thornton's brass at. 
Grey-street, 180; works 
of Grainger, Westgate- 
street 181 ; old city walls, 
friars, St Andrew's Ch., 
Dam Crook. Pilgrim -st, 
Mr. LeathajTt's pictures, 
emln«it natives, 182. 

Newcastle, Pons iBlil, 274. 

Newham Stat, 212. 

Newhouse, mines at, loi. 

Newmlnster Abbey, its re- 
mains and history, 187. 

Newsham Stat, 240. 

Newton Bewly, in. 

Newton Htdl, 102. 

Norham Stat, castle, history, 
326; village, cross, ch. at, 

330, 3 3 1* 
North Sunderland, 212. 
Norton Ch., no ; Junct. Stat., 

no. 
Nunnykirk, portion and 

name of, joa 
Nunsbur^ Woods, 248. 
Nunwlck, 268. 
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OGLE. 
0. 

Ogle. OMtie, its history, ar- 
chltectare, and present 
condition, 281, 282. 

Ogle, fionlly of, their tomb 
at Bjthal, 189; their reai- 
denoe at Cockie Park, 189 ; 
their shrine at Hexham, 
2$); their property at 
Kirkley and Ogle, 281. 

Old Park, estate of the 
Bishops of Durham at, 
104. 

Old Slate Hill, camp at, 28 j. 

Otterbom, name, castle, 
wishing-well at, 29J ; 
batUe ofl 29^-296. 

Ottercaps Hill, 286. 

Over Acres, 290. 

Orlngham, ch., grave of 
Bewick at, 241. 

Outchester, 226. 



P. 

Paley, Dr., 127. 
rallinsbnrn, Paulinos at, lake 

and picture at, J19. 
Pallion Stat. 124. 
Park End, 268. 
Park Pike, xoo. 
Peel Crag, 279. 
Pelaw Stat., 82, no. 
Pelton, ballad of, 10. 
Pemberton Coal-pit, 129. 
i'ensher Junct. Stat., Lord 

Durham's monument at, 

81. 
Percy Main« 236, 
Per<gr»s Cross, 29J. 
Picktree, goblin at, 70. 
Piercebridge Stat, Inidge and 

skirmish at, 82. 
Pinkies Clengh, 26^. 
Pitttngton, ch. and monu- 
, ments, manor of Hugh 

Whitehead at, 75. 
Plashetts Stat, 270. 
Plate-glass Works, Messrs. 

Hartleys', 128. 
Plessy, 185. 

Poind and his Man, 284. 
Pollard's Lands, 98, 99. 
Ponteland, history of, 280; 

castle, ch. and monuments, 

281. 
Pontop Pike, 99. 
Port Clareuce, iiz. 
Pountey's Bridge, zo6. 
Powbum, J08. 



BOTHBURT. 

Preston Junct. Stat, 109; 

quarry, 109. 
Preston Tower, 211. 
Prestwick Garr, 281. 
Procolitia, Roman station 

of. 276. 
Prudhoe Stat, castle, 242. 



I Qoarrington, castle, hill, and 
I encampments at, 119. 
Queen's Gave, the, 256. 



B. 

Ral7 Castle, 84,85* history 
of, 85-87. 

Rainton Hill, 78. 

Ratsheugh Crag, 208. 

Raven's Crag, 260. 

Ravensheugh, 269. 

Ravensworth Onstie, its ar- 
chitecture, pictures and 
history, 71. 

Kedesdale, history of; 286- 

Redmarshal, di. and monu- 
ments, no. 
Redrlgs, battle of, jx2. 
Redswire, position of, battles 

at, 298. 
Reed. Percy, stoiy and bal- 
lad of, 296-297. 
Reedsmouth Stat., 269, jo6. 
Riding Mill Stat 245. 
Ridley Hall, woods and walks 

at 26a 
Riever's Well, J22. 
Rlmside Moor, jo6. 
Rlslngham, Roman remains 

at, 275,105. 
Rochester, Roman remains 

at, 297. 
Rock, border tower, lectures, 

chapel at, 211. 
Roddam, its history and 

dene, J09, 
Rokel^, 9}. 
Roker, cUifs, Spot^s hole at, 

126. 
Roman Wall, its history and 

characteristics, 272-274. 
Rookbope Ryde, ballad of, 

loi ; Edge, 207. 
Roses Bower, 269. 
Rothbury, situation, parish, 

J 21 ; attractions of, ch., 

well at, J22. 
Rothbury, Old, camp at, J22. 



SHIELDS. 

Rothley Crags, folk lore at, 

J04. 
Bowtlng Lynn, waterfBll, 

inscribed stones at, 319. 
RoxhiU Stat, 265. 
Rushyford, Lord Eldon at, 

Lewis Beaumont taken pri' 

soner at JT* 
Rutchrater, Roman station 

at 274. 
Ryhope, village and dene oC 

X2I. 

Byton, ch. and monuments, 
7 J, 74; village of, Iflng 
ttevid at 74. 

Ryton Stat, 242. 



8. 

Sadberge, early history of, 
X08. 

St Antony's, i8|. 

St John Lee, 258. 

St John's Weardale,'iof. 

St Oswald's, chi^l, battte 
at. 266, 275. 

St Peter's, x8j. 

Sandboe, 252. 

Sandyford Bridge, 182. 

Scremerston, Bishop de In- 
sula at, 2 J 2. 

Soots' Gi^ Stat, joi. 

Scotswood Stat, 240b 

Seaham Harbour Stat, rapid 
commercial progress of, 
122. 

Seaham Colliery Stat, 122; 
Hall, 122. 

SeatonCarow, 112. 

Seaton Delaval, its architec- 
tecture and history, castle, 
chapel, mausoleum at 
2J8, 2 19. 

Seaton Sluice, 2)9. 

Seaton teook, xi2. 

Seaton Stat, X2X. 

Sedgefleld Ch., }6 ; Stat, iia 

Sellaby, seat of the Bracken- 
burys at, 8j. 

Sewingshields, botany of, 
I^^ds of King Arthur 
at, 276. 

Shafto fiamily, 104. 

Shaftoe Crags, 284. 

Sheepwash Bridge, 189." 

Sherbum Stat., hospital of 
Bp. Pudsey at 74. 

Shields, North, manufac- 
tures and harbour at 2^6. 

Shields, South, pop., charac- 
ter of, Roman station at 
churches, salt-pans, mana- 
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8HILD0N. 

fkctories, xj^; colliery, 
liart)oiir, , life-boat, ballast- 
bills and botany, ijs. 

Shildon Stat., 96. 

ShlncUffe, stat, village of, 

74- 
Sbortflat Tower, 2B3. 

Shotley Bridge, German co- 
lony at, 74. 

Shotton, inn at, 1x9. 

Signing Hill, no. 

Silksworth Hall, chapel at, 
122. 

Silver Lane, 275. 

Silvemnt Well, 29) 

Simonbam, its extent, clu, 
living, and castle, 268. 

Simonaide, 322. 

Skeme river, 40. 

Slaggyford Stat., 264. 

Sockbome, legend of the 
Worm at, ancient owners 
of, xcy; ; maoor-bouse, eh., 
wisblng-tree, fomUy of 
Gonyers at, 108. 

South Gk>sfortb, epitaph at, 
1 8 J. 

Spade Adam Waste, 280. 

Spindleston, tradition of. 225, 
226. 

SpittaU 2JX 

^Ittal Hill Honse. 188. 

Staindrop^ ch., 8i; Nevile 
tombs, monuments of the 
Vanes, mausoleum at, 84. 

StamfOTdham, market-house, 
ch. and monuments at, 282. 

Standing Stone Farm, 247. 

Stanhope Stat., rectory, 
castle, ch., caveat marble 
found at, xoo; park of 
bishops of Durham at, 
Scottish army at, lox. 

Stannlngton, village and ch., 
stained glass at, 185. 

Staward le Peel, 258. 

Stella Hall, 7J. 

Stob Hill, 187. 

Stocksfield Stat, bridge at, 
244. 

Stockton-on-Tees Stat, inns, 
trade, manufactures, High 
Street ch., borough ball, 
castle, manorial histoiy , 
bridge, X09. 

Stranton Ch., ii). 

Streatlam .Castle, its archi- 
tecture, pictures, 88 ; 
histoiy. "MSS. at 89, 90; 
racehorses bred at, 901 

Stmderland, pop., inns, divi- 
sions of, approaches to, 
124; history. 125; build- 
ings, trade, bridges, docks. 



U8HAW. 

?OTt, lighthouse^ 126-129; 
emberton coal-pit at 129. 
Sunderland Bridge, 74. 
Sunderland, North, 212. 
Swarland, monument to Lord 

Nelson at, 192. 
Sweethope Lough, 305. 
Swinburne CasUe, 267. 



T. 

Tarset Stat, castle, secret 
passage at 269. 

Tecket Lynn, 268. 

Teesdale, 9J-95. 

ThirlwaU Castle, 265. 

Thirlwall, nine nicks of, 280. 

Thomeybum Stat, 270. 

Thomgrafton, find of coins, 
261. 

Thomlaw, 1 19. 

Thomley Colliery, 7J. 

Thornton Crags, 307. 

Thornton Hall, 82. 

Thorpe Dene, 120. 

Three-stone Burn, Druldlcal 
stones at 309. 

Throckley, 274. 

Thrum, the, i2i. 

TiUmouth, St Cuthbert's 
Chapel at Jii. 

Towlaw Stat, iron-works at 
99. 

Trench, the, 300. 

Trimdon, King Canute atii9. 

Troughend, 296. 

Tughall Church, 212. 

l\install. III. 

Tweedmouth, hospital, via- 
duct at, 2 J 2. 

Twice Brewed, 279. 

Twizell, omiUiolugical col- 
lections, dene at, 212. 

Twizel, castle, bridge, well 
at Jji. 

Tugliall Ch., ruins of, 2x2. 

Tyne River, 73, 2j6, 243, 
245. 270, 271, 275. 

Tynemouth, Roman station 
at, castle, 236; priory, its 
history and architecture, 
2J7-238. 



u. 

Clgham Ch., 190. 

Unthank, abode of the Bid- 
leys at 261. 

Ushaw College, foundation 
of, 61; pictures and cha- 
pels at, 61, 62. 



WHITTINOHAM. 



V. 

Vane family, 87, X09. 
Vindolana, JSoman station of, 
278. 



w. 

Walker, 236. 

Wallington House, its his- 
tory and contents, joi- 

Wailsend, Roman station at, 

2 j6, 274. 
Wall Stat.. 265. 
Walltown Crags, residence of 

Bp. Ridley's brother at 

well of Paulinus, 279. 
Walwick Grange, 266; Hill, 

276. 
Walworth Castle, 96. 
Wanny Cran, 305. 
Wansbeck River, 187, 189, 

JOI. 

Wardonlaw, St Cuthbert's 
body at, X2I. 

Wardrew Spa, 265. 

Wark Castle, its history and 
site, J32. 

Wark (on North Tyne), Free- 
school, mote-hill at 268. 

Warkworth Stat, inn, first 
view of, bridge, ch., castle, 
191 ; proclamation of 
James IH. at 193 ; her- 
mitage, its story and bal- 
lad, 194-196. 

Wamham Plats, 229. 

Washington, stat., family of 
George Washington at 82 ; 
ball, 82. 

Water&lls, 30$. 

Weardale Ironworks, loi. 

Wear river, 99, 100, 125. 

Weeld, the,^5. 

Weldon Bridge, io6. 

WeltoD, ghost called Silky 
at 275. 

Whinshields Crag, 279. 

Whitburn, position, 136; ch. 
and monument hall, ij6. 

WhitehiU Foi|{e, 67. 

White House, 308. 

Whitelee, 2c6. 

Whitfield, 259. 

Whitley GasUe, Roman sta- 
tion at 264. 

Whitley, 240. 

Whittingbam, Saxon ch., 
peel-tower at, 307; early 
history of, J07. 

Q 2 
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Wnl^ HOI. J11. 
W}dai Scv. I6r. 
Wjlini SUL. siUcTT. 



Twin SUL, loa. 
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NORTHUM^ 
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niBvx. 



WHITTLE. 

Whittle Dene. 144. 

Whitton Tower, jn. 

Wbitwoith P^k, Bonnie 
Bobbie Shafto at, 104. 

Wborleton Bridge, 91. 

Wlddrington Stat. 190; his- 
tory of town, 191 ; castle, 
cb. at, 191. 

WilUmoteawick, castle of the 
Ridleya at, 260. 

WlUington SUt, 104. 

Windlestone Hall, ^7. 

WIngate, collieries at, 1x9. 

Wingate Spa, joo. 

Winston Stat., bridge, ch. at, 

Wishing tree. 107. 
Wishing well, 29J. 



WORM. 

Witton Onbertt ch. and cns- 

toms of, 61. 
Witton Janet Stat., 90. 
Witton, Long; joo; by the 

WatOTi, joo. 
Witton, Nether, old hall and 

chapel at, loa 
Witton-le-Wear Stat, castle 

of the Eures at, 99. 
WolsiDgham Stat, ch., 99; 

St Gh)dric a hermit at, 

100. 
Wolslngton HaU, 280. 
Woodbuin, J05. 
Wooler Water, jxo; castle, 

ch., &ir at jxo. 
Wooperton, 709. 
Worm Hill, 701 



I 



TEVERING. 

Wreigh Hill, jij. 
Wyden Scar. 26j. 
Wylam Stat, colliery. Gecnf I 

Stephenson at 242. L * 
Wyndi Bridge, 91. J 

Wynyanl Hoose, nqminfr f ft 

memorial-room, obelist 4 ' 

no. 



Y. 



Yarm Stat, 108. 
Yeyering, }I2; battle ol 

Xorthnmbrian palace, Paa* 

linns at JiJ- 
Yevering BelU Jij. 









THS END. 
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^ HURRAT'S HANDBOOK ADVBBTISfiB. Uail 

' 1- ■ ... - 

MESSRS. J. & R. M^CRACKEJS 

38, QUEEN 8T£E£T, GAMOH 8T£EET, E.G., 

AQMSm, BT AFPOINTMSNT, TO THK BOTAL AOAOEMT, NATIONAL ftALLEKT, 
AND GOYEBNIIKNT DNPABTMBNT OF BOIXNCN AND ABT, 

GSVXEAL AHB 70BXIGV AGXHT8, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Agents for Bonvier's Nenchatel Champagne, 

SMD 
AGBNTB aranSBALLT FOB THE BBOEFTION AND SHIPMENT OP W0BK8 OF 

ABT, BAGGAaS, &0,, 

r&OK Am TO AXili TAWLTB OF TBS WOUUD, 

Arail themaelreB of this opportimity to return thdr sincere thanks to the 
Nobility and Gentry for the patronage hitherto conferred on them, and hope to 
be honoured with a oontinnance of their fayours. Their chaises are framed with 
a due regard to economy, and the tame care and attention will be bestowed u 
heretofore upon all packages passing through their hands. 



J^ and R. M*C. hare the advantage of 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, I 

Where Works of Art and all descriptions of Property can be kept during the i 
Owners' absence, at most moderate rates of rent. \ 



Parties fiEtrouring J. and R. M^. with their Consignments are requested to be 
particular in having the Bills of Lading sent to them dibbct by Post, and abo to 
forward their Keys with the Packages, as, although the contents may be free of 
Duty, all Packages are still exasinsd by the Customs immediately on anivsl. 
Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise to Southampton and Liverpool also attended 
to ; but all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading to be addressed to 38, Queek 
Stbbbt, as above. 



*. "^ \* ■^. 'S^ "^ -" 



MESSRS. J. AND B. MQCRACEEN 

ARE THE APPOINTED AGENTS IN ENGLAND OF MR. J. H. FARIKA, 
Gbqxnubsb pem Juuobb Platb, Cologne, 



roB ms 



CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE. 
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AGENTS. 



MESSRS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN'S 



PRINCIPAL CORR^PONDENTS. 



ALEX ANDRiA . . • • • MeittB. KomatMOSt Vmttf, h Ck>'. 

AUGANTB Mr. P. R. DAHLAjmn. 

ANOONA Me«rkMoau,MouDULBT«feGQ. 

ANTWEBP Meifln. F. MomouM fc Go. 

ATHENS, (the FlnBOs) 

HAng w^ff^ngy J Measn. Msllksid Flubots. Mr. F. Tbukak's Succenor. 

" \ Hr. H. ULLStOK* 

BAD EMS Mr. fi. W. Thxsl. 

tiAonp ( Mohan. JAAK Fmswiuc Is Fitfe. 

*^*^^ tMr.J.FKBT. 

^vm nff i Mr. laow M. Oobv^ Oooaa**. Bzpadltcor. 

BERLIN tMr.AWAJOtinfc ^^ 

BERNE...,. Mflflan. A Batoeb * 0(k 

• BETBOUT «.. M. Hunix Hbald. 

' POliOONA Messrs, Rksoli, Buqgio, & Go. Slg. L. Umn, * 

BOMBAY Messrs. King, King, & Go. 

Bordeaux Messrs. Albrkoht & Fiia 

BOULOQNE 8. M.. . . Messrs. Most k Go. Messrs. L. J. Yoguk & Go. 

BRINOISl 3MU>-QhxinnAX< Oo. A. Gomr, MAnager. ^ ,\ 

CAU AlSfc^ . *«>...*.. ' JteBrt..L.J.T«MmltOc>. - /. f 

CALGUTTA.. .»...« Messrs. OiLLioawM, Ajuqtbmit, & Ga^ 

CARLSBAD Mr. tnoMAa Wour, GUst ManafMtoiw. 

CANNES Mt.J.Tatlor. 

Carrara sig. F- Bikkaoci^ Scaiptor. 

Catania Mr.MAnrnir. 

CIYITA YEGCHIA . Messrs. Low> BBOrmDM, BrItUh Gonanlate. 
oiT/vxwB '/ Mcr J. M* Fabqu. ftagaoBber den Jidioha PUte. 

wiiUttns \Mesara. ©■•.TiUMa&Go. 

CONSTANTINOPLE Mr. Alvkso a Lauobtoh. Maaan a S, Ha«80K & Go. 

COPENHAGEN Messte. H. J. B»« & Son. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Taxlor. 

{Messrs. H. W. BAaesNOB A Go. Mx. £. Abndld, Printseller. Tlra 
' Director of the Royal Porcelain Manafiadtoiy DepdU Madame 
Hblbka WOLraoHir, SchSssergasse. No. 6. Mr. Mobitz Mbtbb, 
Mortis Strasse. Messrs. Sbbosb A Mabsbb. 
Messrs. Fbbnch & Co. Slg. Luioi Ram aool Messrs. Emxib. Fbmzx 
& Go. Off. Tro Gaoliabdt, Dealer id ADtiqolties, Messrs. 
Maquat, Hoobbb, k Go. Measn. Etbb A Mattbiht. Mr. K- 
Qqovbax, Priqtaellsr. MaaviL Naeri, Csaxdi, A Go. Mr. T. 
BiANCHDO, Mosaic Worker. Maaan. P. Bazzasti A I'to., 
Sculptora, Lango rAipob 
WvkunrwmT ^ iff i Messrs. Bnfo» Juu A Go. Mr. F. BOhlbr, Zeil D. 17 Mr. Q, 
rKAUKFURi o. M. ^ KaBBS.- Messrs^CHS and HOchhbimb^ Wine Merchants. 

ftEXEYA MM. Lbvbieb A PHlissibb. 

^rrtrr, a 5 Measrs.GBAirBT, Bbowv, & Ob. Meears. 0*. A E. Babobi Bsotbbss. 

**^0A tMr.G.AWiLaoM: Mr. H. A. Mobba, Grande Albergo d'ltalia. - 

amncpn S Messrs. Db BmnsB Wximnt Da«lta im Antiqnltiea, Marche an 

'*™^"^ 1 Benixa.No.ai. 

6IBRALTAB ..••.. Messra. Abchbold^ JoHvaxov, A FowBsa. 

BAHBUBG ,', Messrs. J. P. JBffiBV A Go. Messrs. Sohobxbb A Tekhmanx. 

Havre Meaars. Louf nm, P^re, FIIs jeane, A G. jCJapbob; 

SfilDELBSfiO Mr.I^.BiMHBtiiCA]fK. 

iNTlUiACON*... Mr.JvaaeasMXKii. Mr. A TbhiivI Mr.G.H.BoiiuH. 
JEBUBALBM Messrs. E. F. SpmLSB A Go. Mr. M. Bbwhboc, Jun. 



ILOBBNGE 



HtJBlUt^S fiAKt)BOO^ Al>t£:BTlSl£a lia^, 



AOWSTTB. 
MPO&ASKarn LUT or 00BBX8P0HDXH»-««mtinued. 

KI8BIN0BN Hr. Datis KodBUCAinr. Mr. H. F. Kuobucakk. 

Lausanne Hr.DcBonBsvon&iiiiL 

T.mnnniff i Heairs. Alxx. Macbxav ft Go. IC^ssn. lUftVAT, Hooker. 9c Go. 

LEIPZIG Mr. J. £. OeblkhlXokb's Suoceaaor. 

LISBON Mr. £. BouBQAiB. 

LUCERNE Menn. F. EkOkb 8c Fill. 

MADRAS Mesin. BisNT ft Co. 

MALAGA. Mr. Gsobos Hodosox. Mr. J. A. Mabk. 

Iff AlaTA i Mmoi. Joflh. Daxmakiv ft Bo»B, 45, StndA Levante, Moaaic 

" I Workers Mr.Foxn)VATOTBnA,9ai8tra4USt»LaeU. 

MANNHEIM Messrs. Etbsxm ft CLAuas. 

MARIENBAD Mr. J. T. Asifts, Glass MsnofiKtorer. 

MARSETTJiKS Messrs. Clauds Glxbo ft Oo. 

MENTONE Mr.PAUCAao. Mr. Jbav Osvirao FUa. 

MESSINA Messrs. Caillxb, Walkbb, ft Go. 

{Mr. G. B. BvwwwT, Flassa dl 8. SepiilGM, No. 1. 
Messrs. Fsabuu Bbambiujl Messrs. Ucbich ft Co. 
Messrs. G. Bono ft Co. 

MfTwrnn S Meaan. Wmos ft Co., FifiUseUera, Brienner Stiaase. 

""**^"** I Messrs. ButicHXB ft Ammkib. 

WAPriM (Messrs. Ioonu>sir ft Go. Messrs. W. J. Tuttnoift Co. Mr. G, 

a^jTMjBio -^ SOALA, Wine Merchant, Messrs. Flu. QtrngTA. 

NEUCHATEL J Messrs. BouvxxkFbesbs, Wine Merchants. Messra. Humbket ft Co., 

(Suiaas) <. Baaaar. 

NEW TORE Messrs. Ajdrin Baldwot ft Co. 

ifum (Messrs. A* Lacbou ft Go., Bridsii CoBSdlate. Messm M. ft N. 

"^ * '\ GiOBDAK. Mr. H.Umttoa,/7, Qual MMsena. Fhbbbs MmaoK. 

NURE MBERG Mr. A. FrcK»r, Dealer fn AsMqaitks. Mr. Max Fickskt. 

OSTEND Messn. Bach ft Co. 

PALERMO Messrs. Ibohax, Whittakeb, ft Co. 

PARIS Mr. L. Chbhub, Packer, Rne Croix dea Pettts Champs* Now 24. 

PAU Mr. MnaoBAYB Glat. 

proA fMeaan. Hnnm ft Yam Ixn, Scalptort In AUbaster and Bfarbtc 

^^^ (Mr. G. Amdbboni, Soalptor in Alabaster. 

m» A amp J ^> '^» ISxynuss, Glass Mantifactnrer, Blanem Stem. 

"^'*"*^ tMr.A.y.LBBBDA,GlmMaker. 

r Messrs. Plowdbn ft Co. Messrs. A. MagbBav ft Go. Messrs. 
fkfjigji I Fxxxbobh, Daktbii^ ft Co. Messrs. Ma<^uat, Hookbb, ft Co. 

*""* { Messrs. FubsbBbos. ft Cq. Messrs. £.Wblbt,So«. ft Co. Messrs. 

I Spa2>a, FLAimrt, ft Ca Mr. J. P. Srba. Hr. A. Tohbiki. Mr. 

I Luigi BBAVcann, at the English Collegeb 

ltOf1^Rt)AM Messrs. PBB8I0K ft Go. Messrs. C. Hbmmanh ft Co. 

SAN BEMO Fratelli Abquabczati. 

avxrrt TV i V'* JvuAir B. WiLUAMB, Brttish Yloe-GoiisalBte. Dok Juak A^t. 

SMYRNA Messrs. Hahbon ft Co. 

ST. PETERSBURG . Messrs. Thohson, Bobas, ft 0)u Mr; C. KHuoi^L 

THOUNE Mr. Jean K^sbbli-Stebchi. 

TRUGSXfi ••••«..••... Messrs. I^uj. GmssA. 
TURIN.... Messrs. RoGbas^Bdre ft Fils. 

/ Mr. L. BoTABixt, Pente ane Ballotte. 
VENICE ^ Messrs. FBitBBs SoHiELxjr. Mr. ANfOKto^arf. 

I Messrs. S. ft. A. "BtmaaitttAL & Co. Ut, CABiXf Bott(Tf. 

VEVET Mr.JoLEsGiTAzFos. 

VTTBK VA S ^'* ^* Ullbich, GIbss ManofsctBrer, am Logeck, No. 9* 

__ iMessia. J.&L, Lobkrvb, Glaaa MainiflKtiirani, ti^ ItXlDthaef 
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CHARLES CARR & CO., 

14, BKHOPSGATE STREET WITHUJ, LONDON, E.G., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

General Agents for fhe Beception and Slu^ment of 4ooda from 

and to all Parts of fhe World, 

WINE MERCHANTS. 

pHABLES GABB & 00. have the honour to inform 
^ V28XTOBS TO THB OONTrsrBNT, 

that thejr receive and pags thnmgh the Cnatom Hoofle in London, Liverpool, 

Southampton, &c., 

V0BX8 of Art, MOGAO^ aad PBOPSBTT of STSBT BXSGBIRXOV, 

which are attended to on Arrival under their Personal Superintendence, 
wiA tbe utmmt Gore In Ezamiziation and Hemoral, 

ANI> Jkf 

▼ory Kodevato Charges, 
reg^ted aocordipg to the value of the Packages, and the care and attention 

j»quired. . . 

Keys of all locked Packages should be sent to C. C. & Co., as everything must b€ 
eummed on arrival, although not liable to duty. 



CSAJtUSS GABE & 00. alaa undertake ihe 
FOBWABDnrft OF PAOEAOES OF EVEBT KIND, 

which can be sent to the care of their Correspondents, to remain, if required, until 

applied for by the owners ; abo 

! THE EXEOUTION of 0BDEB8 for the FtTBOHASE of GOODS, 

of all kinds, Vhich from their long experience as Commission Merchants, they are 
enabled to buy on the most advantageous terms. 

Residents on the Continent will find this a convenient means of ordering anything 

they inay requh-e from LondoA. 



nrSXTBAHCSB SFFEGTSn, AVB AGEHOT BBSIirBSS OF EYBBT 

BXSCBimOB ATTIiHBBB TO. 

P^g^^GpS WAREUQU5BD AT MOOBHATJ! RATJSB OP RENT. 
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May, 



CHAS. CARB 

n Antwerp 

n BatU . . 

M Berlin^ * ' 

n Bciofna . 

I, Boutitgnk . 

„Bo9ton,M.JS» s 
n BrwM .. « 



»« 



»• 



I>rcadeii 
FUntmee . 

Geneva 
Genoa . .* 
Ghent . . 
Hcmbuitg , 
Bovtt • , 
JwnMbruck 
JnUrlatkm 
Leiptig • 
Leghorn • 

iTotta . . 
Marienbad 
MarteiUet , 
Mentone • 

ifOM . « 

Jfunic& . 



» 



» 



MeisdL X. BOOtOafTR aod GO. 
Mr. LOUIS SCHELL. 

CilJ.WILD.12,Sttitid»fh0T4n|9. / • • 

Heflsn. ANTONIO HaSzETTI and 00. 

KfiiiX AI^BBBOar W|d FILS. Mr. CHA8. KCEHLRB. 

UtBtn. L. fiRANLT and GO^ ei. Hue NdpolMn. 

SMtrs. it. ALUtftr ^ P. BE WOBSt. tl! (Ju|i !i»a Chanx. 
eBsrt. U J. VOOTE and CO. 
Umsn. C. H. VAN ZOTPHEN and 00. 
Mr. Ht. lamb. 

Mr. B. WElQANBi Meawst aCHEFFLER* SIBO. & CO. 
M«MrB. HAStCARt) and SO^. ' ' 



MeBsn. JOLnCAY and GO. Mr. Pas. STBASSE. 
Me«n. O. MOaOAVl and 00.' 

Mr.A^UKtljOl. . ,^ 

Messrs. HOFMEISTER, SCHEFFLEE^ and SlEG. 

Mesare. GHR. EOUN and MARINO. 

Mr. MAX 8TEINER. _^ 

MesffliB. RITSGHUKD and BOBKI. 

Messrs. GERHARD and HEY. 

Mosvs. J. THOMSON H|Uf J>«8aOfi ^fOO. Mr. P. TASSI. 

Mr. GEO. HODGSON. 

Momra. ROSE and 00. 

Mr.J.T.ADLER. 

Messrs. OIRAUD FRfiRES. 

Mr. J. ORENGO FILS. 

Messn^ G.^ftNQ and 00^8, Yin Ajoelto, 

Messrs. GTJTLBBEN and WEIDEKT. 

Mttsn. FiSOHBR and RECHSTEINER. 
Nantes ...... Messrs. FARFITT and PETITJEAN. 

JfapU* Messrs. OERULLI and CO. Mr. G. OOryiLrJSRI. 

iVeiD Tm-k Messrs. AUSTIN, BALDWIN and GO. 

Nice Me88E9.M. and N, GIORDAN. QaaiLiinel.U(8iirle Port.) 

Oslend Mr. AUG. FDNTAlNfi. 

Pcarit Messriw J. ARTHUR and Oa. 10. Rw GastigLione. 

Muns. OtTEDON, 20. Rue Pierre Levee. 

Pau Mr. BERGSROU 

Prague Mr. J. J. SEIDI^ Hibemerga8s& No. 1000. 

n Mmf Mr. J. P.8HEA, ll^PioisadiSpagna. 

Mr. A. TOMBINl, 33. Piaaza S. Luici de' Franopsi. 

H Rotterdam Mr. J. A. HOUWENS. 

Messrs. P. A. VAN £S and GO. 

„ Turin Mr. .0. A* RATTL ___. 

., Venice, ...... -McsHn. tY3CH£R and BBCBBtWHKBU 

„ Vienna Mr. GUSTAV ULLRIGH. 

Any olber honsei will also forwiird goods tb 0: G. Ae Co.» oa reetttvioe' insti^allo&s to do so. 
Travellers are requested always to give particular directions that their Packages are consigned 
dfawt to CHAfl. CARR A 00, 14, Biahopegate Street Within. ;; 

PRICE LIST OF WINES 

CHABLES. OARR AKD CO., 

AGENtS TO GROWERS. 



Par dttieA. . 

Claret»— Medoc 15<. to24<. 

St. Esttfpbe JlaiKKSx. kMOi* to •«€«. 
St Jullen. &c . . . 42«. 
Other Qualitiea . . . 4d<.tol50t. 
Burgundies— Beaune . . 24<. toSOt. 
Yolnay . . 36«. to42<. 
OOierl^aAlMtoB «8«.fo 84«; 
Ghablls ., f30$.U>StU. 
Book— Oppenheim . . . ? 9U. - 



Perdocen. 

Hock — Nierstein .... 30<. 

. HoflhUeim * • . « sat. to 42c 
Other Qualities . . 48«. to 12M. 
Sbarkling Hock & Moselle 4Sf . to bit. 

Cnaznpagne 42«. to72<. 

Sherries— Pale, Gold. &C. . S6«. to60<. 

Fine ()ldYlntage Wines . 84f.tol26i. 
Marsftfai'I .'.'•••• 24«. 



AND OTHER WINES. 
Glarets, Burgundies. Sherries, &c., by the J^ogshead or Half-Hogshead at redt^ced Prices. 
J)et9aed Price Listt may be obta/(ned of C. CARR A Co., 14, SithopeOc^ Street Within. 
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THE IMPERIAL AKD BOYAL PRIVILEGED 

DANUBE STEAM NAVIGATION QOMPANY'S 

LINES OF STEAMERS FOR PASSENGERS. 



On the DANUBE from PASSAU to GALATZ. 
On the THEISS from SZEGEDIN to TITTEL. 
On the SAVE from SISSEE to BELGRADE. 



DEPARTURES. 



From PAS8AU to UNTZ, Oaily 3 f.x. 
.. UHTZ to YIENKA, .. H^^- 
n YIENKA to PEST, .. t>i a.m. 



From LIHTZ to PA8SAU, daily 6^ a.v, 
m YISVKA to LIKTZ, .. eixn, 
„ PISSTtoVIE^JHA, M e r^f. 



From PEST to SlMLlN aod BELGRADE Five tjim«6 a week. 
From PEST to GIURGEVO (BUKAREST) Mii GALATZ TAfrice 'a w«elc. 

Moderate Fare9 — ExceJknt Bestavrant on hoard. 



DIRECT ACCELERATED SJERVICE 

Between VIEKNA and OOKSTAHTTIirOPLB Twice a week, v 

Departore flr<«n-yiBNN^ "bf Boat eteiy S&odaf G} a<m4 ^friySng a1| f;ON« 

STANTINOPLE Thursday afternoon. 
Departore from TIJCNNA by Rail to BASIA8CH €very Friday 8*15 P.M., thence 

by Boatevery Satorday at 9 A.H., arriving at CON$TANTINQPLE Mont^y. 



FARES. — ^Food inclnded (Coffee, Luncheon, Dinner and Tea). 

VIENNA TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 

B7BoatorbyRailtoBASUSCH121Fl8.80K., I.CL; and 85 Fb. 50K., II. Ci. 



Forfurtheriofbrination apply in i •; • 

VIENNA : WEISSGAERBER, Hiotere Zbllamtstrane, 1--4. ' 
LONDON; Capt. PIETRONI, 22, Great Winchester Stitet, E.C 
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ANTWERP' 

HOTEirDTI GRAND ' LiBOtKEUR, 

PLAGE DE MEIB, 26. 

THIS old-ofitablished and Iiiglily-recoinmeiided Hotel, wbich 
has been considerably enlarged, is situated in tbe finest and 
healthiest square of the pity of Antwerp : its cleanliness, and 
the excellency of the Table-d'Hdte and 'wines, added to the 
attention a^d- oiyility shown to^ ^ Tisitors, bayi) made it 
deserredly popnlar, ' 

HOT AND COLB^BA+fiS. 
ENGHBH Sm) JFRBNCaff BDfWSPAPERS. 



ANTWERP. \ ^ 

• If . . ■ 

Mb. J. J: JjAMB'E'RT, IPROPBnfrroiu 
rPHJS HOTEL, near the EntraAC^ tp the Ca1j[^^dral, is 

-^ reoommended hj Visitors from England and America, for comfort aiul 
moderate chaii^es. The Proprietor speaks English. 

The Post-office and Rahens' Statue m-e sitizated )n the Place Yerte. 
With lUuBtiatioDB, 2 volsn poBt Svo. 24s. 

HANDBOOK TO THE OERMANy FLEMISH, AND 
DUXGH SCJiOOLS OF PAINTjm. Baa^d on the Work of 
Kttgler. Editbd, withNotea, byBb-.-WAAfeTO/and J. A.iCR6^fe. ■' ' 

' . • » 

•* Knowing that many researches have recently been made relating to the Oemun, 
FlMkitoli, and Ihsbch 8ciMMli» we were pvcxUsposed to anticipate a worl^ greatly Inaproved 
npdn its jmdeeeMdr. After attentive eaamloa^ion we are gratified to find our antidpatioiu 
tally tcaiiflccL We waxinly oonunend the work to the lovers of the q^oaintly characteristic 
and beattHtei pnteettons of northern art."— iteily J^eum, 



JOHN If UBBAY, AiaBMABIif) W^E^i 
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AVRANCMES— NORMANDY. 

XE of the most agreeable places of reiidcuce in Fraiice, sitnated on 

amonntain. ProverbUI for ita pnre air, commaQding the ailmirable Bay of St. 
3Iichaer8 Moont, charmiiig walk^ cheap living, and good lodgings, with every comfort. 
A ProleBtant Chorch and Cbaplain t six hoars' Jonmey only from Jersey, and at a short 
distance from four diflnsrent Uiies of raflway. 

AvBAMCHSB offers every incentive from its attractions for the English, with whom it has 
alwaya been a fiivomrite ]r«l|le«4 Tk^ best Bote! to tl^ *^HOT£L DE LONDRES \" 
clfan, with moderate prices, and a large garden. EogUsh spoken. 

^ ' > • . X. fJlTT^, Ara^rietor. 

AUG. AH7SAT oiA UBEL keep the nreneh and'English Library. 

• ■ ' ANTWERP. ' ' • ■• '• ■ 

TTOTEL DTT DANEMAECK.— Second-Class Sptel, very 

,-^ ^ell situated. Jtui opposite the landing-place of the London and Hxmbuii; Steamers. 
Voy good and clean Booms, at moderate Prices. Good attendance. English and French 
Nevspapora taken in. Tabke d'Hdte at 1 and 6 o'clocic; EuEllsh, French, and German 
spoken. Bestumrant^ N.&->This Hotel has been newly re-fitted «p and improved by 
M. EGELIE, the new Proprietor, who endeavonrs by the most strict attention to deserve the 
patronage of Engl ish Travellers. i * 

A R Q E L E.9 (Hantes Pyrenees). 
HOTEL^ DE FRAN,<;)B. 

THIS Hotel is situated on the Boad from Ea.vx BonitbA to QAimsBEiv, 
Lijz, and St, Sauvxcr. Jt is cboeen by a great many Toniiits aa their head<quai1«rH. 
Excursiona are made from here to Cauterets, UHt at. Sauveur. and the Valley d'Arrens. 
English spoken. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
VICrtOtMA HOTEL. 

proprietor, Xr. TBiASZ aBOBEQLZ.^. ^ . , . 
npHIS ts OQQ o^ tKe finest buitt and besf fu^-n^ed! ^iraf^lass 

Hotels, situated on the new Promenade, near the Earsaal and Theatre ; it 
commands the most channing <viein in Baden. . It is reputed- Uffjn^ ons of the best 
Hotek in Germany, flie Table and Wines are excellent, witb prompt attendance 
and great dyilitj. Prices rery moderate, English and other Journals. 

qaqek-b;apen. I. 
HOTEL DE HOLLANDS and Dependance. 

AU BEAU SEJOUR.— A. Roessler, Proprietor. This favourite and first-class 
Hotel, situated near the Kursaal, Promenade, and Theatre^ commands one of the most 
channing views in Baden. The Hotel and Dependance consist of One Hundred and Sixty 
Sleeping Apartments, el^nnt Sittiog-rooms, and a Garden'for the ose of visitors. Extensive 
and airy Dining-room, ana a comfortable Public Sitting-room, with Piano and Library. It is 
conducted under the Immediate superipteodence of the I^opriiatpr, ^bo endeavours, by the 
most strict attention and exceedingly Moderate Prices, to merit the continued patronage of 
English and American visitors. English and American Newspapers. The Table d'Hftte and 
Wioesr ?tf this Hotel at9 repnted of ih^ best quality hi Baden, f^ed inol^t^ ^arfes for 
eT'eTyotlng. Ifooms from 2«. and upwards. - • ^ 

PEVSIOir in the early and later part of tl^(^ fi^aioii. 
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ATHENS. 
HOTEL DES STRANGERS, 

Hear the llojal Pal»ee. 

In tbe moil dellgbtfiil tltaAlion. opporite the BofaX O«nleos, nmt the Palace. The best 
Hotel In Athene. Moderate pricea ; good attendanoe. All langoagee apokao. 



BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL ROYA.r,. 

PfiOPBiKTOB-^MB* J. TH. KAUB. 

FIBST-BATE Hotel for FamiUea and Single GenUemen, 
cloae to the SUtioiu Karsaal and Fromeoade. Table d'H6te. Prirate 
Dinner to order. English spoken by all the attendants. The utmost attention 
and ciYilitT. jReading-room. The Hotel is superintended hj the new Proprietor, 
who has iired 10 years in England, during which time he travelled with 
Charles Dickens, Esol, the Duke of Sutherland, and other distinguished English 
families.— Mr. KAUB expoi-ts Wines to England. 

BALE. 

OPPOSITE the German Railway Station for Baden-Baden, Frankfort, etc., also 
to Scbaffbanaen (Rhinefall), Zarfcb, and any other Swiaa Town. Large Rooms with 
Saloooa Special Saleoaa for Ladies. English and French Newspapers. Post and Telegraph 
Offices. Very moderate charges. Omnibus at the Station. 

BERNE (Switzerland). 



MUSICAL BOXES, 

WOOD CARVINGS, SCULPTURES, 4c., So, 

OF 

AT BERNE. 

No such Selection anywhere else, and, above all, 
Large Music-performing Articles. 

ORCHESTRIONS. ELECTRIC PIANOS- 

Concert every evening during the Season. 
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BAQNERES-OE-BIQORRE (Haute Pyreaees.) 



HOTEL DE PARIS. 



LARGE FIE9T-CI.AEIS FAMILY HOTEL 

With over 100 Large and Small 

SALOONS AND OHAMBERS. 

t 

RESTAUBANT. 



rTA-BLEI I>»H:<>173E. 



LARGE GARDEN 



TXCaG THB 



PROMENADE r>E OAXJSTONS, 

Well known to English Families. 



FUL.]!. south:. 

MOUNTAIN GUIDES. 

B. NDGtJES, Prt^riehr. 
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BARCELONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DIBSB QUATRE NATIONS. 

IN TOE RAMBLA. 
Kept by M^saBS. FORTIS ^ GO, 

^pHIB is 'a finsl-rate tiStablishment, advantl^tonftlj^ sitoated close to 

^ the Pott-offioe and the Theatre, with a soathern aspect, and newlj decorated. Table- 
dl)Ote ; private service; large and small apartments; many fire-plaoes; baths; reading- 
rooms; SpanlKh and foreign newspapers. Carriages of every description. Omnibus at the 
Railway Stations. Interpreters. Moderate tenns. 

BEL FOR T. 

Hotel de l?Ancienne Poste, 

Sitaated fiunng the Castle and the Forts, the best position in the Town ; it is 

Jiiffhljr praised by all its Patrons. 

BERLIN. 

SITUATED IN THE FINEST AND MOST ELEGANT PART OF THE TOWN, 

Near to the Boyal Palaces, ICosenms, and Theatres. 

Single ti»vepew4 ItfSa Umiltos eaii b^aooomiKi^led «|thjntlre i^tes (ir.^LfartmentB, 
consistlnf of l|>lenAd Aloibs^.ally Betroems, fto^ all ftomihA tM. J&peted in the best 
English style. First-rate Table-d'H6te, Baths, Eqnipages. Gnides. Kmei and GaUgnamPt 
MtMungm' taken in. Besidenoe of Her British Majesty's Messengers. 

B. SnSBlSIiIBT, Proprietor. 

. b6R frEAULx. V ; 

HdTEIL. r>E PARIS- 

Flrst'dass Hotel, sitaated in the Promenade des Oainconoes, In the centre and most agreeable 

part of the Town. , 

/ fnns FRfQnmnEi Br jf7<|L9H mx9 jopbioai^ hulwu^b^ \ 

BOULOGNE- SUR-MER. 

GRAND HOTEL, Christol 



Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 

fw Families axid Gentlemen. 

F. CBRJ&TQIf^/ Proprietor and Manager. 
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BIARRITZ. 

GRAND H6TEL, 

OB 

MAISON GARDERES. l 

Branoli of tlie H^TEIL. r>E ^FRANCE. 

SPLENDID HOUSE, 

SITUATED IK THE FINEST POSITION. IS RECOMMENDED FOR 

- ITS OREAT COMFORT. 

Charges extremely Modi»rttte for Winter. 

English Spoken* 

CASINO DE BIARRITZ. 

THIS inunense Establiflhment, .built on tlie Shores of the 
OoeaB, near the Plage, and in a splendid position, haa Just been entirely 
restored by its new Pr^rietors, MM. GARDERES and CO. 

It contains, 1st, a Hotel consisting of a Hundred Apartments, famishetl 
with erery modern comfort, and all of them having a view of the Sea. 

2nd. A large Establishment of Baths, hot, sea, and fresh water ; to which 
<ire attached a Hydropathic Chamber, and very complete Douche Baths. Also 
Stoves for Raeeian Baths. 
3rd. A CASINO, consisting of-* 

A Magnificent Terrace — A Covered Promenade 
— A Ball Room — A Conversation Room — A 
Private Boudoir for Ladies— A Reading Room 
and Library — A Billiard Room — Two Gaming 
Rooms as at Baden — Magnificent Dining Rooms, 
Restaurant, and Cafe, 

Wich together present NX en^sembU uniqiiid in the world from its splendid 
position, and the ma^^ficent pftnorama which is displayed before ns. 

-A. Tliea-tre open, all -the Year. 

4th. The Casino is arranged for the Summer and Winter Season. During 
Summer, which commences tiie 1st July and finishes the 31at' October, Rooms 
and Board are provided at all Prices. The Saloons are open to the Public for 
1 fr. during the day, and 1 fr. at night ; or a Subscription of 30 fr. a month. 

During Winter, which commences the 1st November and finishes the 
1st July, there is a PENSION ANQLAISE, at 6 fr. 50 c. a day, including 
l^ging. Food, Service, and the entree to the Saloons of the Casino. 

The Heating \b done by Steam Pipes, 
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BRISTOL. 

ROYAL HOTEL, COLLEGE GREEK. 

FIBST-OLASS. Oeutiral, and pleaaanfly •^itnated. Very 
spacious Coffe«, Dining, Reading, Stnoicing, and Billiard Rooms. Private 
ApartventB en »uHe. One Hundred and Twenty Bed-rooms, Steom Lift and 
Laundry. Hot and Cold Baths. Telegraph Office and Post-office in the Hot^l. 
Fixed Charges. All Omnjbpises paas the door. Kight Porter kept 

BRUSSELS. 

QBAirD HOTEL DE 8AXX» 77 and 70, RUE NEUVE. Admirahlv situated 
^^ near the BonlevanU, Theatres, and two mlnntes' walk from the North Railway 
StatioDfl. This Establishment, wbidi bas been considerably enlarffed, poaseeses now a mo^t 
splendid DiniDg-room, and offers to Families and Single TravelierB spacious, comfortable, 
a^ airy Apartmenta. TariJBft in every .Aoom.^Flzed Prices:— Plain Breakfast llr. 25r. 
Two ehops or steak* or ham and eggi» ifr. 50c Table d'Uute al five o'clock, 3fr. <Mte. Pri- 
vate Dhmers from 6fr. Bed-rooms. Indudtng li^t, 4Ar. 2Sc. ; 3fr. 76c.; <lfr. for the firvt 
niriit and for the following nls^t 3fr. SOc. ; 3fr. ; 6fc. ; and 4flr. Sittiog-rooma from 3fr. to 
I2fr. Attendance Ifr. per night. LomLon ** Times " and *'Ilhistrated London News" 
taken in. Travellers having only a few hours to spend In Brussels, between the departure 
of the tndns, can have refrMhraents or dinners at any hour. The Waterloo Goach leaves 
the Hotel at 9.30 o'doofc every morning. Private Oarriages ftv Watterloo 28fir., every 
expense included. 

KSBVAND, Proprietor. 

Now ready, price 6c7., bound in doth, gilt edges. 

THE GRAPHIC 

FOREIGN POCKET HOTEL GUIDE. 

Containing a complete List of the * 

PRINCIPAL HOTELS 

Of the CHIEF TOWNS OF EUROPE in tbs 

ROUTES OF TRAVIBLLERS AND TOURISTS. 



By copsuUing this book, the trouble of inquiry and search through bulky Gui«Ip 
Volume^ is avoided, and for the greater convenieooe this Guide oan.be 

Cajrried in the Waistcoat Pocket. 



SOLD AT ALL BAILWAT BOOKSTALLS, 

AND AT 

HE GRAPHIC OFFICfe, 190, StRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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BONN. 

THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL. 

npHig filtrate Ui nnrivalled Hotdl, paJtrdnised-llyi^e 
-*■ English Eoyal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the BaHway Station, and to the -Landing- 
places of the Rhine Steamers. 

The Froprietor, Mr. J. SOBmTZ> begs leav^; to reoommend 
his Hotel to Tourists. 

The Apartments are comfortably famished and carpeted in 
the best styios and the oiharg^s ar^ moddiiate. 

Arrangements for the Winter may be made, on the most 
moderate terms. 

BRUGES. 

GBAKD HOTBL. DO COMMBROE, anr th« GRAND PLACE and the 
BaOwnrStetlaib Thia flnt-mteBrtabliahment,the iMfifeit and ddeat of tbe town, is ia blgh reputation 
by Bngliflh Famfltoi for its mU-Aimished «nd iplandid Apaituanti, Its eietUanit AirfymyntrtlwtltTn. good 
Cnlalna, and Wines. A good Oninibos joonTeys Tmv«llen and Lnggage to and fh»n tbe Railway Station. 
Ifr. yAin)SNBKBaHE in noamaeoObtg bia Hotel to the aotioe of Ylaitim tegi t)i^ «|iU not permit tbem- 
■elves to be misled 19^ toatm. 

BRUGES. 

HOTEL DE FLANDRE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. Table d'Hote at 1 and 5 o'clock. Beautiful Garden. 
Hot and Gold Hatha. Arrangements c^n be made at any (M® during the y^^r by the 
we«k or olonth. ^. . .- 

FEITSIOIT during Winter, commencing at £6 per Hontbi 

With Map and Plana, po^t 8?o. 6** 

HANDBOOK to HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and the BHINE 
to MATENGE. 

With Map and Plans, post 870. 6s, 

Handbook; to NOBTH GERMANY, pbussia, saxony, 
HANOVER, and the RHINE from MAYENCE to SWITZER- 
I^NP, 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLU STREET. 



1 
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BRUSSELS. 



J m 



■— ■ I m 



HOTEL DE BEILE YUE. 

Proprletori Mr. BPWARD DBSMEL. 



npHIS magnifieent Hotel, in offiaring to the Visitor every 
kind of oomfort and ftooommodatioo, hag the great advantage of 
being situated adjoining 

THE PALACE OF THE KING, 

and feeing 
THE PLACE BOYALE AND THE PARK 

It oontaina.numeromi large and small Apartments, as well as siogl? 
Booms. 

TabU'^HdU^ richly served. Choice WtMi. 
SMOKlUa ROOM. 

BBAJDHfC} ROOnft vlUt tbe best Belslma* Bacltoh, Frevcbt 
Germaii, and American l>ailr Papers and Peri«dicaU» 

Terraces, with Splendid View overlooking the Park. 

ABBAlraBKBlJlTS ICADB 90B TEtS ^^TBB. 

» • ■ i « . I • • • 



. Mr. ]!)S]naBl4, the new Frc^rietor of this Hotel, hopes to juiBtify the 
confidence placed in him, by a carefnlly arranged system of prompt and 
il attendanpe^ poi^binqd witk mo^^te obar^ 
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BRUSSiEU^. 

10TBL DE L'UNITERS, 

RUE NEUVE. 



npHIS fcst-cksa Hotel, which is sittiat^d in the centre of 
the Town, opposite the new passage, near the Theatres, 
tKe Promenade, and. *1» bewrtifhl^ Pluce des Martyrs, has 
JTist been eotirelj refitted by the new Proprietor, Mr. 
Freder'ic ScBoeffter, well known for his long connection as 
Manager of the Hotel St. Antoine, Antwerp. 

The H^tel de TUnivers may nowise considerdd as one of 
the best Hotels in Brussels. 



a A N N E S. 

&R AND H(5TEL DE GENEVE, 



» ^N ^^ ^^ rf^ V^x's.rfN, , ». ^*^ x>* ^* 'N# ■* ' V ' V^^ ' 



T1IBST-CLASS HOUSE, situated outside the town, in a 
shaded posits, and large Garden. Close to thlB iiew 
Cbwxk of thQ -ffo/jr Trinity. Sea View. Sp^cinl arrangements 
made for lengthened sojourn. Service a la Carte. 



OMNIBUS TO THE STATION. 



, ED. SOHMID, Pbohrietoi 
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CHAM BERY (Savoy). 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

FIBST-CLASS HOTEL, entirely re-fiamiBlied, patronised 
chiefly by families and tourists. Baths in the Hotel. English spoken. 
A pleasant excursion to the ** Grand Chartreuse " can be made in one day. 
Travellers going to Italy will have the advantage of stopping the night in 
Ohambeiy, and passing through the tunnel of AJpa by day. This Hiotd} 
requires to be seen to be appreciated. 

I n il I t^fm^^if^l I'll 1 * _ ■> ■ I I I I I l|l I ■ I «»ll H 1 I II I — ^^^pi^ip^i^— ^»^^— ^^ 

CHAMBiRY. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

Mb. CfllRON, LATE Peopbiktob. 
L. RBYNAUD, Suocbssob. 

ANEW Egtablishment, situated npqn the Quay Nesin, in 
an open, airy gituation, close to the Kail way Station. Large and sroall 
Apartments, gcrupuloosly clean. 

TABU D'HOTE AT 11 AVD 6 O'CLOCK. 

CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL DES ALPES. 

AVKRT ODMPOBTABLE HOTEL. Spl^idid view from 
dveryslde of the house. First-rate Cuisine. Hot and Cold Baths 
in the house. English, French, and German Newspapers. Moderate 
charges, and reduction for long residence. 

KLOTZ, Pbopbibtob. 
CHAUMONT (near Neuchatel, Switz^land). 

HOTEL AND PENSION DE CHAUMONT, 

0. BITZMANN, Pbqpbibtob. 
The Season opens on Ist May. 

THIS Hotel, exceedingly well situated for an extensive view 
of the magnificent Panorama of the Alps and the surrounding scenery, contains 
large and small Apartn&efits, Saloons, Diniog^rooind,^ BilllAr«t and Reading-rooms. 
Private Suites of Rooms for Families. Bath-rooms. New milk and whey supplied on 
the premises. Leading oountiy and foreign Newspapers. Telegraph Station and Post- 
office here. Moderate chai^ges. Pension terms reduced in May, June, and September, 
Paily Chr^ibit^ leaving JSfewhatel at 9 every morning. 
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CHRISTI/^NIA-. (Norw^.) 

HOTEL SCANDINAVIE. 



n^HIS beautifully situated Hotel ia well known by the 

-^ English IfobOit^ fi>r its Olesnliiiess, Good AUendaofle^ and Moderate 
PrioQS* 

CHIt. AXf.Q. SHITH, Proprietor. 



Ill I I i n ■ II ■ II ■! 11 > tt*\ 



COBLENTZ. 

TfiE ANCHOR HOTEL, 

Xr. W. FSAK0, Proprietor. 
^HIS well-known and highly reoommended establishment^ 

•^ which combiDes superior comfort and first-class accommodation, with cai'eful 
attendance and moderate charges, is situated just opposite the landing-place of the 
Steamers, and commaads a magnificent view of the Rhine and the GasUe of Ehren- 
brateostein. It is conducted in a manner to be found well worthy of the patronage 
it enjoys.of English and Amoncan families and traveHers* Excellent Gooking< 
Qiajce Wiaest Fanign IPlapen. Cold and Wann Bath% and elegant Carriages in 
the Hotel. Omnibus at the Station. 

CONStANTINE (ALGERIA). 

GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS, 

Place ITemours, Btiea Rationale, Oaraman and Oahoreau. 

Proprietor— Mme. Vve. SALLES* 

N. C. DALMAN, Manager* 



i\s\^K,^^s.r<w\t\i\Al,*tt\ ttf%tK.-\l^'>' ^^ t \» \ ■'X, "^ -^^ 



I?IItST-CLA&d Houses in tiie style of the large Paris Hotels f 
the largest, tiM most important, and the most recent of Algerian Hotels. 
Newly constructed in the finest quarter of the city, in the centre ^ affairs, thib^ 
Establishment fulfils every desirable condition. Large and small Apartments for 
families, yast Saloons, and Bath Rooms. Is recommended for comfort and careful 
personal attention. The most complete information on all that conceins commerce 
is afforded to ti-avellers, and Guides for those who wish to eiplore the environs, so 
remarkable from their gectlogipa} conformation, historical associations, and the 
remains of Roman oomimon. PitiCES hoderate. 

Hotel Omnibus to eadi train. Voitiires de Remise. The Office of Correspond- 
ence of Bai^way and DiMgenees &ir Batna, Biskara, the XXesert of Sahara^ Set ~ 
AlurBelda, and Teb^s^ is situated below the Hotel. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHAM. MAMA FARINA, 
GEGENtJBER DEM JULICffS PLATZ 

(Oppoalto IbB Jillkli^ PlMB), 

PUBVBTOft TO H. M. QUKBK VICTORIA | 

TO H. B. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 

10 H. M, THE KnrO OF PRUSSIA; T^E EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE; 
THE iONe (3¥ DENMARK, ETa BTC^ 



OV 

ONLY OSNUIME EAU DE GOLOeNB, 

^1867. 



THE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the mott 
part the result of deception practised by Interested Individuals, indaces m« to iwtnest 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement :— 

The tsvoatable reputation which my Eaa de Cologne has acquired, since Its Invention by 
my anoBStnr te the year 1709, has induced many people to Imitate it; and in order to be able 
to sell their qrartous artide more easl^, and mider pretext that it was gemiioeb tfaeiy pro* 
oared' themselves a flim of ArAiOy by entering into partmvshlp wttfa persons «l my name. 
which is a very common one in Italy. < 

-•PeiBons who wish to pnicfaaae fkt genuine and origimil Xau dsCstogna ooi^itto be paxti- 
colar to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Jokamn Maria .AwAm, 
but also the additioaat words^ gtgemffber dem ^kh'i, fhta (that is, <4?fosite the JoUch's 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and Intending to buy my genuine artide, are cautioned against 
being led astral by cabmen, guides, commissioners, andofber parties, who ofllir tHeir ee^ioes 
to thent I th^nefore beg to ataie that mS malinfiictifeo and shop aretin- the ^ttn« loaae. 
situated oppotiU the Julidi's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons condnei the nninstmcted atrangers to shops of one of the fictittens flrmai where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remuneration by a 
high price and a bad artiele. 

Another Und of imposition is practised In almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, 
commissioneTS, &g., offer to strangers £au de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one, 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get in Cologne my genuine arttde is to buy it personally at n^ 
house, ttfpotUe Oa JUUek't J*kio6, fotming the comer of the two streets, Unter Ooidaehmitft 
and Oben Marspforten, No. S3^ and having in the firuat six halrioBiflB. of whMi the three 
bear my name and firm, /MboMi Maria ,Farina, Oegeniiber dem Jnlich's Plata. 

Theexcellence of my manufsotare has been put beyond all doubt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Qreat Ezhibitioiis in ilxmdon, 1861 and 1862, aw»rdad to me the Prlae Medal ; 
that I obtained honoomble mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 18fi6; and received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to £au de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1887, and in 
Oporto 1^66. 

CoLooHs, January, i«69. JOHAKN MARIA jTARXKA, 

G£G£N(JBfiR DEM JUUCIi'3 PLATZ. 

♦ MB88B8. J. A R. M<CBAOKxir, 38, Queen Sii^^, Camum Vtr^et, E.G., 
are my Sole AgetUe for Great Britaiii and Ireland, 
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CONS T A>4 Q E. 



< j ■ > .• 



HOTEL BU BBOCHET (HECHT HOTEL). 

Fixfifc-dftflfl Eistabliseinent, sittuited opposite the Harboxir laiid the 'Lake. 
Excellent Pemion. I^ble d'H^ at 1 and 5 o'dook, Spaoibilt^'lionfiiB, 
very olaaa* qwi, and well fdmUhed. The Pioprietor has thfe sole xlgbt 
of fishing in the Bhine. Boats and all appUancea &r Fiihlng^ Prices 
very moderate. French and English Papers. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE, 

JAMBS MISSIRIB, Proprietor. 

THIS long-established and well-known Hotel, situated in 
the 6BANI> BUE BE PEBA, commanding a magnifieent view of 
the UNBIVALLED BOSPHORUS, is replete with every comfort and 
conyenienoe for the Ajooommodatton of Fanuliee and Tourists. 

A Select Table D'Hote. 

In consequence of the laig[e)i ii)creaain^^ number of Visitors to the 
OTTOMAN CAPITAL, frftm the facility with which it can now be 
reached from all parts of Europe, and Passei^era who select thilai agreeable 
Boute to an^ from INEdLA and Ihe "KAB^ it is requested fh^ Falnflies 
desfi^us of seeuring Booms t^egraph dr write ftt anticipation. EVery 
attention will be paid to instructions thus transmitted. 

CAEEFULLT SELECTED INTERPBETEES FOB ALL 

LAHatTAGES. 

The Attendants and BwUs of the HoM await ihe arrival of the Steamers, 



COPENHAGEN. i 

HOTEL EONGEH AF DElflKEABE. 

▲ FIB8T*CLASS 

ENQL.ISH FAMILY iHOTEU 

THIS Hotel is situated close to the King's New Market, near to 

-^ Thorwaldea's Maseam and th« BoyalPslaw; it offers to Families and 
single toorists every comfort and gi'eat cleanliness. It contains 100 Bedrooms 
and Saloons from 2 doL 10 s. JCnglish Newspapers, Bafhs and Lavatory. French 
and German CSookery. Table d'hdte. Carriage at the Station. All Languaf 
spoken. 
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COR FU. 

HOTEL ST. GEOBGE. 

rPHIS PIBSThCLASS HOTEL is yery well fiituated, on the 
^ Dorih corner of th^ Esplanade, and close to the Royal 
Pulaoe. It is fitted up after the English style, and is one of 
the most comfortable Hotels, affording first-rate accommodation 
for Families and Single Gentlemen. 

Splendid furnished Apartments, with Pianoforte. Hot Bath- 
room. Table d'H6te ; Private Dinners. English and Foreign 
Newspapers. Beading-room, Smoking-room, and Billiard-rpom. 
Magnificent Carriages and Horses. Everything neat^ elegant, 
and at moderate charges. EnglUsh, German, and French spoken. 

Under the patronage of King George the First, tho Emperor 
of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh. 

A Sucmrsdle en Pension for FamUiei, 



MWa 



" OIEPPB. 

HOTEL ROYAL, 

FACINQ THE BEACH, 

Close to the Bathing Establishment and the Parade. 

(TBLB hotel IB OPBH ALL THE TEAS.) 

IT 18 ONE OF THE MOBT PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 
IN DIEPPE, commanding a beautiftll and extensive View of the 
Sea. 

^onilies and Gentlemen r&dting fheppe will find at l^is Establish- 
ment elegant Large and Small Apartments, and the best of accommo- 
dation, at very reasonable prices. Large Readin£^-room, with French 
and English Newspapers. 

The Refreshments, &^c.,are of the best quality. 

In fact, this Hotel ftdly bears out and deserves the favourable Opinion 

pressed of it in Murray's and other Guide Books* 

Tdbie d^ffote and Private Dinners. 
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D U O N. 

Hdl^EL DU JURA. 

ttr. BAVII), Proprietor. ' 

THIS Hotel, which has been considerably enlarged, is «* 
first-class honsey and the nearest to the Bailway Statioii, 
Contains five Salons, sixty Bed-rooms en suUe fpr Faxoilies, 
Drawing-room, Smoking-room, Table-d'hSte ; Private Servioe. 
Garrmges fer Drives; Omnibos to all the trains. Frtoch, 
English, and Oerman Papers. English and German spoken. 
Bureau de Change in the Hotel, where English Bank Notes 
can be exchanged. A first-rate cellar of the finest Burgundy 
Wines. Exportation of Burgundy Wines. 

H6tel du Pare kept by the same Proprietor, where 

Visitors are taken en pension at reduced Prices. 

— - ^^_.._^.^_ 

DRESDEN. 

VICTORIA HOTEL, 

rpHlS fine Ittge SstaUiflhment, s^toated on the public 

PromeQade of the English and American quarter, in the immediate yicinitj 
of all the coriositiee, contains ONE HuNDttED Rooms. Table d'Hdte at One and 
Five o'clock. _______ 

The Chrden of the Hotel affords its guests an agreeahh Promenade, ] 

N. 

READING ROOM WITH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAPERS. 

1^4> ii^fliCillidii ol* BiHAle Perflons deeiroiu tt Uildns Apalrt- 

ments fbr the Winter, advaatageoua arrangements will be 

offorecL 

Propriehr and Manager of ihe Hotd^ 

OASL WEISS. 
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DR,B$PBN. 

HOTEL BE^LEVU^, I>RB^DEN. 

Kept by Hr. £MIIi EAYSES. 



rpHIS fine large Establishment, situated on the banks of the Elbe, between tiie 
'^ two beautiM bridges, fiuang the Theatre, Museam, and Catholic Cathedral, 
adjoiMhg' the BttthlSi Terrace, and opposite the Rb^nal Palace alid Gtekn Vanlts, 
MntAioB One Httidred Fnat Booms. ' Thtu tpirtaMnti oombifte elegance and 
90in£brti i^d most of thevi frontios^ eitbet t^ Theatn Square, vT pablie waftd 
and gardens of the Hotel, and oommsnd 6iie yievrs pf the Bfrpc^ .Bridges, mud 
distant Mountains. The Gardens of the Hot^ afford its guests an, a^ieeable and 
private Promenade. Table d'H6te at one and five o'clock, private Pinners at any 
hour. To fiumlies or single persons desirous of taking apartments for the winter, 
very advantageous arrangemeotd wiU be oCered, atid vrer^ effort mkde t6 render 
their residence in the Hotel pleasant and comfortable. Carriagesj^ Baths, Riding. 
Billiard an<i Smoking Kooms. Ladies' Parlour. 



,> ' , !• 



CloM V-. thc( Gallery. aiid'< &6tel £«lle ^ue, 
> OSTRALLEIU6TAii<i5(rtlABS^, 1' ' 



» » 



. t t 



HANS HANFSTAENGL, 



1 \| I • 




Scraps and elegantiy hotind AWunu, 
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DRESDEN- 
HOTEL GOLDNER ENGEL. 

rpHIS first-class Hotel, kept by Jos. Hgnrion, is situated 
-^ in the centre of the Curiosities, close to the Koyal Palace 
and Museums. 

Splendid hot and cold Baths are to be had in the Hotel. 

English and French Newspapers. 

A reduction of price in the Winter to families who remaili 
for 0oiae period. 

.S O YPT. 

ALEXANDRIA AND CAIRO. 

9s BftsM ^fftmdanttd tor ^^^^ IJ^l* % $ttm;e oi VBinUn, 
m^ p. p. i^ ^^1^ )fi3plnbt d <tgspt. 

DAVID ROBERTSON & CO., 

English Booksellers, Stationers, Photograph Yendors^ 
and (kneral Commission Ag^ts, 

10, Gbakd Squabe, Alexandria, and The Ezbekieh, Caibo* 

A J^BgisUr of EngfMk and American TravelXeri is iept at the ab^i» 
EMiU^tmL Jk rery extensif Stdi^ of FMogtaj^hs of JSgupt ojnd Biflia 
kept on "hand ; and Visitors wiU receive any assistance or information they 
may require. i 

Engliflh and Indian Newspapers by every Mail 

TAUCHNITZ EDITIONS. 

Pasaages secured* Bagg^ collected and forwarded. Letters rcodved and posted 

to all countries. 

DAVID ROBERfsON AND CO., 

ALEXANDI^IA AND CAIRO. 
ENQELBERQ (near Luceme, Switzerland). 

HOSEL ABD PENSION DU TITLIS« 

OATTAKI, PiKOTBirroB. 
THIS New Hotel is fitted out with every comfort; contain^ 

-^ iDfElgfatj Beds, Ladi«B'Sittiog-room. Beading, BllUard, and Smokibg Boom EngUfih, 
French, and German Newspapers. £ngUsh Service every Sunday. The best starting-place 
for ascending Mont Titlls (18 miles) ; good Gnides ; tariff, 10 frs., the same as at EngstleU 
(See Beitepsch>. Very dtee Sicatslons on the aiadert of Ure-B6thstoGk» Beblossberg, and 



mAt1B.1j and PEJISIOIT 1>B Mj^AXGt'B, belonging to the same 
Proprietor. Eroellent Hotel; clean and well-famished Booms at. moderate pcioes. Wan 
and Gold Baths. i - 
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FLOflENCE. 
7, LUNG' AKNO CORSINI. 

G. MONTELATICI, 
Manufacturer of Florentine mosaics. 

Usaaxtmmt of Casitctg ant SQiiums. 

COMMISSION AND EXPORTATION. 

StJCCUBSALE, BADEN-BADEN, Opposite the HdxEL D'ANOLETERRE. 

FLORENCE. 
P. ROMANELLI, 

aculpkor, Papll of, and SncoeBsor to, the tate FrofesMr BartoUni, has opened a Qftllerjr« 

Lung' Arno Oxiicciardini^ No. 7- 

The IntelUgent amateur ivtll fled there a CollecttoB of Staines, both orlf^alti and copies 
artistlcaUy esecoted. 

PsnraPAL WoiKS.~The Soft of William T^; the Toang FrankU&; tiie Yonog 
Washington ; the Tonng TThlttington ; the Toang Napoleon ; the Tocmg Moses ; GarilMldi. 

ST0Dia 83. BORGO 8T. FKEDIANO. 

FLORENCE. 

Messrs. Anthony Sasso ft Soni Artists^ 

4, VIA DI BOEGO OGNISSANTI, 

IHsUngnialMd iHthlfedala at the Italian BkMUtlon of 1861, kee^ the moat beantiftil and 
rich Private Gallery tai the City of Andent and Modem Original Pictures, copies of the moet 
celebrated pictures in the PaUic Galleries, water-colour paintings, and beantlfol ancient 
QMTed caUnets, Iec » ' ' 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

AgenU and C crrttpon d enU in Engkmd and America:^ 
ICetfra. J« & &. HoCBACKEK, 3B, Queen Street. Oumon Street, I/oodon, H.G. 
Messrs. DTJNOAN, SHIRMAN & OQ., and Messrs. AUSTIN, BALDWIN & 00., New York . 

FLORENCE. 
BRIZZI AKr> NIGOOLAI'S 

PIAKOf'ORTES, oFrEEE^BEgnf MAKERS, 

FOB SALE AND ON HIRE. 

GENERAL DEPOT FOR WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 
Ztalian and Voreiira aKiii4e« 



iRu^al Lending Librcary. 

BEANOH HOUSE YMoa 
PALAZZO AIJX)BRANDiNL I 12, YIA CEBBETANI. 



PtAZ!tJL MADONNA. j BEANOH HOUSE (Moao DsrOf ) 
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FLORENCE. 



GRAND HOTEL ROYAL DE LA PAIX. 

THE SM^U^ FIFTH AVENUE OF ITALY, 

npHE only First Class House for Amorioan, Englisli, and 
otber TraveUers. Fixed Prices in each Boom» including 
Qas and Service. No other House in the Town can boast of 
possessing so many sunny Booms, or finer view from each 
Floor ; and the only House that has a covered thoroughfare fov 
Carriage, Omnibus, etc. A Lift is always in service, comfort 
is always studied, and everybody speaks English. 

To prevent Sbeumatism a real Drying Machine is kept 

for the Iiinen, 

^ AKTHONY DE SALVI, Proprietor, 

FLORENCE. 
TELEMACO DI G. BIANOHINI, 

MANDFACTUBER OF TABLES AND LADIES' ORNAMENTS ; 

OF FLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

LJTSQt' AXSO mrOYO, 1, AITD BOBO' OOKISSAITTI, 2, 

INVITES thfi English Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, wherp 
may always be seen numerous speeimeus of this celebrated and beautifiil 
Manufiictore, in every description of Bare and Predons Stones. Orders for Tables 
and otber Oniaments ezecnted to any Design. 

T. BiANCHiNi'8 Correspondents in England are Messrs. J. & R. M'Cbaoken, 
38y Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., London. 

FLORENCE. 

ANGLO-AME&IOAK BAHEERS^^MessrdL MAOtTAY, Hookeb & Co., 
Flobbhcs— T1& Tomabuoni,Ko. 6. Messrs. Maquat, Hookkb & 0>., Bonis— PiozM 
dl ^mpiK tito, 20. Hassrs. Maquat, EooKsa k Oo., LoOHokii— 7i& Borra, No; T. - With 
Brands ai Pisa, Siena, and Baths of Lnoca. 

Afents anddixeot Oorrespondants of an the prindpal Bankets in Europe and the Unltc<l' 
States. Besding-rooQS. Qoods stoved and forwarded for dtents, &c., ibo. 

With Map and Plana, port 8to. 10s. 

HANDBOOK TO CBNTBAL ITALY, FLOBBNOE, 
TUSOAOT'. LXJOOA, UMBRIA, THE MARCHES, and the 
PATRIMONY OF SI*. PBTBR. 

JOHN MURItAY, AL?BMABL» STREET, 
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FLORENCE. 

MESSRS. COSTA & CONTI, 

ARTISTS, 
No. 8, VIA BOMANA, 

Messrs. OO6TA and Ccnm keep the largest ooHection in Florence of original 
Ancient and Miodem Pictores^ aa well aa Capias of all the moat nelefafated Mastov. 

N3.-^S«f lisb spoken. 

Conespondenta in Bnglaii4> Messrs, J. and B. M'CRACKEN, 38, 4^e«i Street, 
Cannon Street, £,C.y London. 

^— "^ I I I I III — i^— i ■ I ■■■111 — — ^— — i^ I I ^— MM^— 

FLORENCE. 

GRAND H6TEL DE LAVILLE, 

XTTKO' ABJ70 ISTirOVO iSH PIAZZA KAKIH. 

(Southern Aspect.) 

/ . ' • » ... I 

Patronited hy their Majetties the Kings of Fmma and Denmarp, 

120 lofty and airy Bed-rooms; Sitting-rooms; Beadiog-room, with a good 
cboicse oj( European Payees. Splendid Diniag^ropni. apd T^ble. 4'Hdte. 
Smoking Saloon. Baths in the Hotel. Fixed and moderate prices 
Omnibus at every train. All languages spoken. 

D. LODOMEZ, Proprietor, 



FRANKFORT O. M. 

MR. C. A. LOHR, 

FROPBIBTOB OF THB KOMAN EMFBBOB HCXPBIi, 

Begs to recommend his HooM «»£agUsli TrervoUtts. 

THIS laige and weUnutuataii jEstahlishmfflt is eondoGtod under the immediate 
saperintendenoe of the Proprietor, and newly^fhrnishMi with every comfort, 
and a new 'splendid Dining-room. 

The ** Roman EmpkiIob"' /is often honotored by Royal Families and other high 
penMNMiees. • TV iblloi^ing b«re lately hcm^ured this Hoitel— 

^^ ' • BUM. THB torn Ajnj QxTEean of wmrmBiSBQ. 

fl.M. tH®QUEEN OF ifoLBAHD. 

HXH. THB ARCHDUKB OF AUSHUA* ^ && Jte. 

Tableni'hOte at 1, Xfl. 45kr. Breakfsst, 48kr» 

^ an. 9Qkr. . Tee» «ekr/i, 

Bed Boons, fh)ni in. to n^ 



■iritmr'S handbook advbrtisbk. 

fraNkpobt. a m. 



FRIEB'EIC'H''Bt)HLE:'E, 

ZEIL, No. 54, 

KBTT DOOE TO TBB PWTT OmCE. 

PRIZE MEDAL. LONDON. 1863. 



CARVED STAQHORN AND IVORY ORNAMENTS, 

CIorkB, ^am{rB, ^tm^ts, €^na, ^Hiug ^ititlts of tbtx^ description. 
SPECIALITIES OF GEBMAl^ ARTICLES. 

Tititauk ]3iotueB) Harqnetr;, IiOfttlier luod Heeisohatun Qocds, Travelling 

AiUdiak, Tralette Be'qmaites, eta., ^to. 

SUPERIOR COPIE3 OF THE ARIADNE BY DANNICKER. 

Qenuifie Eatt de Cdofw <^ Jean Slarit Farina, appmfe the JSlich's Flat*, 

, ,, FIXED :pSL^E8. 

The AKentain Londrai ate Huen. J. and R. UoCbaqrm, 88, Qiuen Str-' ' ' 
■ CaiBiott Stiwt WaiL -^ 
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FRANKFORT. 



P. A. TAOCHrS 6UOOES60B, 



i' v>i'«/%'WW^/^^4VWWta 



« 

P. A. TAOOHI'S SUOOBSSOB; ILumFACTUBSB ov Bohkxian 
QhkBgf begg to $oqiiAuit tha Pablio ^t he has always an exteiiaiye 
Afliortment in the Noweat and moat Blegant Deaigna of 

OBKAlCBinFAZ. CR7T, XKa&AVXD, GILT, A PAIKTSD QtUOB, 

In Deaaerl Berrioaa, Qhandeliera, Oaadalabiaa, Artiolea for the Table 
and Toileti and eveiy poaaible variety of ol^ectB in this beautiful 
branoh of mannfactore. He aolicita, and will endeavoTU to merit, a 
eonlamianfla of the &yonra of the Publio, which he has enjoyed in 
so high a degree during a oonsiderable number oi yean. 

P. A. TaoohiVi SuocxsaoB has a Bbakoh Establibrmbnt during the 
Summer Season at 

WXX8B ADBNi in the Old Ooloamsile, Vo. I, 

OPPOSITE TEE TJSEATBE, 

Whera will always be found an extensive Selection of the newest 
Articles from lus Frankfort Establishment. 

Visitors to Frankfort should not &il to pay a visit to the Show 
Rooms of Mr. P. A. Taoohi's Suooxbsob. 



His Correspondent in England, to whom he undertakes to forwaid 
Purchases made of him, is Mr. LOUIS HBNLE. 3^ BudtfQ 

.0W| Cannon Street, Iiondox), X,C« 
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QENEVA- 
A. OfOIAT, LEBESCHE & SOlf S, 

31, QUAJ I>£8 BERQUE8, and 1, PLACE BU PORT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 

Two hige Eftablisliments, completely furnished with goods of the newest designs. 

Wamnted Watches of all kinds, especiallj of Chronometers^ and with complex 
movements. Also a very large assbrtment of Jewelry. 

House In Paris, N'o. 2, BUS DE IjA PAIX* 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL DU LAC, 

Opfositb thb Steam-boats and ths Enoush Gabdxn, 
New So|el| elegantly fumielief . 

Very reasonable Prices. 

I • • • 

Proprietor, H. SPAHLDirOES. 
GENEVA. 

GRAND H6TEL DE LA POSTE, 

Close to the Generai Post Office and Telegraph, 

IT^IBST'BATE Seeond-Class Hotel, with very inoderate Charges and 
-*- carefal Attendance. Eooms from 2 france. Table d'Hote with 
Wine twice a d»y, SJ and 4 francs. 

0. HETiLEB, Proprietor. 
GENEVA. 

MOULINI^ AND LE GRANDBOY. 

Suooesfiors LE GRANDROY & FILS, 

"Watch. IMannftiCtnrers. 

LATEST IKPROVEUENTS IK STEU-WINUERS. 

23, QUAI DSS BEBGUES, GENEVA. 
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QEN EVA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 

J. KOHLSB in H. TRUSSCHMANN, 

PBOPBIETOM. 
American Breakfast*. — Bnokwheat Cakes.— Fish Balls, to^ Sec. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 

PUOVIOfD WITS A UfT. 

FROM THE TWENTY BAtCONIES ADORNING THIS HOTEL, 

THE MOST SPLENDID PANORAMIC VIEW 

IK THE WHOLE OF SWITZERLAND HAY BE HAD. 

GENEVA. 

No, a, PLACE DES BERGUES. 



GEO- BAKER, 

ENGLISH CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, 

PRESORIPTIONB CAREFULLY PREPARED. 

ALL KINDS OF PATENT MEDICINES A PERFUMERY, 
Homosopathio Freparations. Soda and Saratoga "Water, 

Kedioioes ah^ IVepaiatiAiui forwaKled with, the greatest dei^toh and 

safety to all parts of Switzerland by Post. 

GEN EVA. 
PENSION, 13, RUE T.BVRIER. 

MADEMOISELLE RUFENACHT, Profbietaibe. 

FIRST-CLASS Family Boarding Houfie, yery handsamely furnished, divided 
into Apartments suitable for Fai^Ues of from three to ten peraoDS. BxcellentOoislne ; 
view of the Lake ; ne^ the English Qmrch, Steamboat Landings, and Hallway Statioo. 
EngllBb aoooomodatioii. 

HOTEL TICTORIA m PENSM. 

RUE DE MONT BLANC. 

Near the English {Hhiurch, the BaHway Station, and the Steamboat Landings, 

First-class Hotel. Moderate prices. 
Salon, Smoking Room, and Baths. 
OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

MALS0H-BBB3H0UI>, PBOPUnoB. 
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HOTEL I>E ILiA. COXmOlVTVE. 

-i> nawlj 'fiuDitlied thronghooty sitanted in front of ihe ma^iUceui Pout <ju 
Mont Blmc, the National Monument, the Steam-boat landing, and the Knglifh 
Garden, enjojs a most extended view of Lac Leman and Mont Blanc. 

Ereiy attention jpaid tb thfe comfort and wishes of Families- and Gentlemen. 
Aetrre attandanofw good Cuisine and €ellM-; EngHsk «tt4 Anerioui Kewspapera. 

tiLBLCl SPRdTS THItSE^ TIKSS A BAY. 

. , Qmnibna from the ^otel to every Train. 

- 

GENEVA. 

A MOUNTAIN RESIDENCE, MONT SALIyE. 

One and ttplialf hour from Geneva, 8300 ft. above tlie level «f the sea. 

H0TEU5 m PPSIfiN^ajf lA. RECONNAISSANCE 

OHATEAU oV^MONNETIER. 

PHOPRTETOBS, raRREARD-FACRAX. 
. . OmnfmJr^ Omfiva threq tm^ a day fron^kQ Qtand Qyai, 28. 

OBHEYA. 



••-*■ 



HOTEL DBS BERGUES. 

:;FKEDEBICK WA€H7EB, Proprietor. 

(AtBokiSED hy the ixfihL'ihBlLt o\ ENGLAKD/by most of the 
' SOnBUitflUI' Of smOFE, tmA by the 'SHAS of tehdiA. • * 



ANE of the largest hotels in Geneva, haviiig a spl^did view 
^ of 'Mont Blanc, ot the Alps, of the Lake, and of the City. An 
elegantly fnnuitiQl .^tMoa ae.QoiirenfttiaOf'f.a Jifi^ byJIiIoQx of Paris, 
to all the stories, and a glased Winter-Garden, stocked with flowenng 
and exotic plants, httfe heea addedrjkQ tb^ «Kteiislve:fKsoDmmodatlon of the 
Botel. FaBiilies and'^en^leoion will- 4od e^^iy coiof^rt a tot-^ass ^a^ 
is now expected io aififord. Three Tables d'Hote a da^ , Private I)ini>ere|a| 
any hour, and an unrivalled Cellar of Wines. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. : ' 



BS MITBBAT^ HANDBOOK AI>V£BTI5SIL May, 

QCNEVA. 



^^^ 



h6TEL DE l^ METBOPQI^EI. 

^HIS splendid modem Hotel enjoji an extenstre oeleVrity for its beantifiil and 
admirable sitnation on tbe Promenade in front of Lake Leman, opposite the 
Englisk Garden, the Bridge of '^ Mont Blanc,*' and the landing- place o£ the 
•Steanen. Under the aetiye wperintande n ee of the new Proprietoi*, Id. Baur, 
ererj attentioa it givoi to contribate to the ^mibrt and aatitfint.ion of the visitor. 

800 JJoorns and Sdlooru, Private Saloom^ heavHfiH Convenation Siiloon, 

Beading Booxui Smoking Bopmi &o< Baths. 

TaHh d*Mdte ai 1, 5, and 7 o'clock. Pennon from 5 fin- ^ day, 

Moomefrom 2fr$, 

GENEVA M USIC AL BOXES. 

By Special Appointment to SJEt.H. the PBINCE of WALES. 

hJZB Medal, Paris £zbibition, 1867. 
B. A. BREMOND, MANUFACTURER, 

PLACE BEI ALTES, etHEVA. 

SPACIOITS SHOW BOOHS OK THE GROnND FLOOB. 

GENEVA. 



GRMD HOTEL BEAU EIVAGE. 

FIEST-OIjASS Hotel, with a now Addition, a Jbzgo Garden, 
and Terrace. It is the largest Establislmient in the 
town ( it contains 300 Bedrooms and Saloons. Splendid view 
of the Lake Leman and Mont Blanc, A beautifol Lift. 

MAYOR and KUNZ^ Proprietors. 

With Maps and Plans, post 8to. 9$, 

HANDBOOK TO SWITZBELAND, THE ALPS OF 
SAVOY AND PIEDMONT. 



JOHN BBDB&AY, ALBEKABIi]: SV8EET. 
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OEHBN^A. 



ITDROTHEIUPIG ESTiBLISHIENT. 

OHAMPEL-SUR-ARVE. 

npHIS vast Establiflhment, organised by a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany (Societe Anonymo), under the Patronage of all the Members 
of the Medical Piofessioin of Geneva, wUI be opened in June next. 



Medical DireotoTj Dp. QLATZ. 



The arrangement of this Establishment — the fitting up of the necessary 
machinery, and the regulation of the attendant services, have been made 
under the superintendence of a Medical Committee of Direction and 
Gonsujtatian, 

For more ample information application can be made to the Director. 

Gkncva, ApnX^ 1974. 



Grand Hotel-Pension des Bains. 



CHAMPEL-SUR-^ARVE, GENEVA.. 



Prcprietord, L, & O. TALLIFER, 



nPHIS HOTEL-PENSION, situatad on Cbampel, and con- 
tiguous t<) tho Hydreibeis^io BBtablishment, Is remah^able for its 
healthy position on a gEaasy ^minence^ for its splendid panoramic views, 
for its extensive widks, shaded from the sun by the thick foliage of 
magnificent trees, and by its proximity to the Public Edifices of Geneva, 
the Thfiatie> University, AthenaBom, OonservatoiiFe^ Museums* ^., ftc. 

Persons attending the Hydropatherapio Cure will be accommodated ir 
the Hotel on vevy moderate and advantageous terms. 



.tft mmBArs handbook advertisbr. uaj, 



OENEVLA^ 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE 

ANQLO-AMERICAN HOTEL 



A. ADBION^ PRomaiEToti. 

THIS splendid modem Hotel oommandB the finest uninterrupted view of 
Mont Blanc and the whole scenery of the Alps. First-rate Establishment, with every 
modem acoommodation. Charges very moderate, 

GENOA. 

HOEACE AUGUSTE MOSSA, 

4.' » 

J" S "W E Ij Ii H li , 

MANUFACTURER OF BOLD AND SILVER FILABREE WORK, 

Whioh obtained PBIZE MEDAL at the I7nt««rfa2 Exhilfitum 

of London in 1851, 



Hf9 EstablishpentB are-si^tffl iu Hm Ojdnde Albeigo d^talia, 
in Via del Campo, near the Porta di Yacca. He also keeps three 
Depots in the To^pi* He undertakes the execution of all Commissions 
with exactitude; and guarantees his Works to he of pure Gold and 
Silver, and Silver douljly gil^ . Travellers are . iuvited to visit his 
EstabikkmAnts without obligation to puiohase.- . 

CorrespondentB in Engrland— MessTB. J. & B. MoCBACKEN, 
38» Q^&m tStre^t) Canpob Street^ S.C Zf^«4€p. 

. QR^NOBUE. 

HOTEL MON N ET. 

Kept by dl^RILLAlT 

IMPOST oemfottable Hotel, in the oentve of 4he town, iroqiifiDted by 
^^ English and Amepcan families. Prices reasonable. Information given, 
and Carria^B ftr all the enrirons. Omnibus to Station. ' 

Hdtel et JE^estaurant Monnet; Urlage les 'Bains, the best at the fitabHssement 
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OI44 0A. 

R. RDBATTIKO & CO.'S : ■ 

ITALIAinr MAIL STBAMfeRS^ 

Begular Monthly Departures for the 

INDIAN LINE 

i^m CKmio» to BonOmy on the SAth I IVom Somliar ^ Oe^oa on tb« Ut 

and from Vaples on the 2Ytb | mnd from Aden on the U\k: 

of eadi tfonth. 

MEDITERKANEAN LINES, 

ALEXANDRIA CBg7pt)to ^TALY. 

" " Oenoft to AlflzandrU eretT 6, 15. 25 atfpjf. 

(dlttDg at Leghorn* Nicies. & M aiatna.) 
From VaplM to Aleundria 8, 18, 38 at 2 pjf . 
Atrhral at AlooutftU S» 13, SS. 



(OiOltalt «t MenfcM. Nlt>le8. fr Legiioni.) 
From Vaplai to Qtnoa OTeiy 2, 12, 22 at 2 f.h. 
Arrival at CtaMt 4. 1^ 24. 



GENOA to TUNIS. 



.. LcglMni evary FWaj .... at 11 » 

w OafUari eyerj Sttodi^ .... at 8 ,. 

Arrival at Tknii every Mqnlay . . at suon. 

QENOA CAQLIARI. 



■ tt d^pUari every Tburaday. . . . at 8 p.m. 

M pDeg)iom every Satorday.. .. at 11 „ 

AntvMil at GsBoa vvory Sum^y; . • «t 6 a.x. 



FhMm Genoa evary Monday & 'ftanre. at 6 p.x. 

M Leghorn every Tuea.& Friday at 11 , 
Arr. at Cagliari every llmra. & Snn. Qonu 



FVom Cagliari every Mon. k Thura. at 6 p.x. 

w Leghorn every Wed. k Sat. . . at 11 „ 

Jar, «tilflb|ii.6very Thura. & Son. . . at 6 am. 



NAPLES to CAQLIARI. 

From Vaplaa eveiy Satorday .. .. at 2 P.1C. I From Cagliari every Thmriday % . ..at2p.x. 
Arr. at CaffUafi evary Snodaf .. . » a| Y «, | Aiv^at XaplMi ev^ J^dMi ^^ ,^ ^ening. 

, OBNOA t9 ^ORTOTORRES.: • 

FhrnOflauMt every Wedneaday .... at 9 p.m. | From Fttrtotonaa every Sunday . . at noon. 
« L«ghaaeveiyTtaand4y.4 .-ats ,, i „ Leghorn ^very Monday . . .. atll^j|< 
Art. alratrtdRW every nlday .. atnbon. | Arr. at Genmi eveiyn^tteadi^ .. v. mofnidgj 

QENOA, BASTIA, MADALENA A PORTOTORRES 



From OtWMi to Lef^bom every Bat. at • pjf . 

„ L^hom to Baatla every Sun. at8A.x. 

» Vmw to M>|al»pa every 8up. »t 6 pji. 

„ Ibdalena toForiot every Mon. at 8 a.x. 
Arr. at FtortoiipTaa every Moq. . . . . at 6. p.x. 



From Btftot. to Madal. eyeryWedL at«,AJb 
„ Madalina to Bastia every Wed. at 5 p.m. 
M Jiagti»toLegbor|Lev^yTbnr8.at8A.M. 
M LeghorkitoOe&oAeveryThfrt8.atllp.it. 

Arr. ^X Genoa every Friday morning 



OtVlTAVECCHIA to ^^ADALENA & PORTOTOI^Ii^ES. 



From Civitar. to MadaL every Wed. at 3 pjc. 

M MadaL toFortot every Thnra. at 1 am. 

Arr. at Fortotonrea every llmrBday at 3 p.m. 



From Fortot tt> MadaL every Friday at 10 a.x. 

MadaL to Civitav. every ihri. «t -81?^, 

Arr. at Civitavecchia every Sat. .. atllA.ft(. 



l^qHORN to the. ISLAND X)F ELBIL 



(San. at 10 a.m. 
From Legh. to FOrtotevery (Wed. at 8 „ 
Arr.«(ftrtDl^rerySu]».AWed. aft 4PM. 



CMon. at 8 a.m. 
From Fcrtof. to Legh. every ( Fri. • . at 8 a.m. 
Arr. atXeglioni€Mqrlloo.&ari ev«4tag. 



PIOMBINO to PORTOFERRAIO. 

From FiomhiAot^e^ day «. .. . « at 3 p jf » ^ From Flrtoftrraio evenr day .. ,. atSA.v. 

For Freight, ftuMage, and ParlSciilars, apply 4t BombW> to Ctt.QBJdiffbcfS A VManaglng 
Agent hi IndU); at Aleiaadria, to BA&KKR & CO. i at Mayaaillea, to GH. LAFORUT t 
00.; at London, to A. LAMING k 00., 8., LwuienhalT Street, and hn other porta to t* 
Company's Agendw. 

B. ltVBAT«ZirO 4k CO. (aSVOA). 
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PRINCE CHARLES, H.QTEL, 

TJke Motel n§ar^t 4o Ae Ca^ (eight mimd^' ioalk mlg)- 

It has the best View' of the Suins from Yiearly all'its windows', Latefy consider^ 

ably enlarged by a new wing, containing besides a ftum&«r of Bedrooms^ a splendid 

Jjining-room, Breakfast^room, B^adiag'roam, and SmtyhMg^room, 

T'HIS first-class Family Hotel, patronised 'by their Boyal 
Highnesses the Prince and PHncess of Wales and Prince Alfred, is without 
qaestion tbe larger and besi-situated Establishment in the toTm for Fuftilies and 
Tourists who are visiting merely the celebrated Castle, or for making a longer stay, 
being near all th* attractive points, and at the foot of the Castle. It contains 
large and small upartnients of all descriptioBs ; it» moms are \gkH ^f» eheerfal, 
and truly comfortable ; and the Hotel is conducted on the most liberal scale, under 
the personal superintendence of the Proprietors, «__^ 

Xessrit. SOHKEft ft IXLKEB, 

Superior Table ffff^ at 1 and b o'clock. Warm Baths in <A« ffotei. 

Fresh Ttm ^ Hha ^oml, 

Mr. SOMMER exports V^ne to England at moderate prioes. 

%* Arrangements can be made for a longer stay. 

OMNIBUSBS OF THE HOTEL TO MEET ALL TRAINS. 

Hebb Ellmer was for many 'years Ifanagier of tho H5tel Bain-au-Lac, at Zurich* 



•^f^^^ 



HEIDELBERG. 

h6tel DE*1.'EUR0PE. 

fHIS B6W, n^gnMMit, tet-r.t» Ea.UMm.ait, m- 
rounded t)y private and public gardens, vdth a view of 
the Castle, aud in the very best situation in Heidelberg, 
and but 4Q0 feet &om tjbe ^tion, enjoys an European 

reputation. 

♦ . 

READING ROOM, 



^eiskui^ pfices for protracted stay^ and far 

the Winter Season. 

BiEO^aU-GUJER, Proprietor. 
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HBIDELBEflQ. ' 

MULLER'S HOTEL VICTORIA. 

piRST CLASS. One of tJie best in Heidelberg. Splendidly 
^ situated near the Station and the Promenade. Large and Small 
ApartoMmtfl moefc oomfortably furnished and entirely oarpet^d. Fine 
Kitchen and choice Wi];L^ 

a • t 

At^G. MTTLLER, Proprietor. 



HEIDELBERG. 

TTOTfiL ADLEB, in the Grand Place, opposite and nearest the Castle. 
-"-^ Deservedly recommended fot its exoellen^'8itnation, comfort, and 

modemte oliajpge% 

Mr. IiEHR> Proprietor.* ' 

HOMBURQ. 

HOMBURG.-<-ROTAL VICTORIA HOT£L.— First-rate for Families and Single 
Gentlemen, dose to the Sprl^ii md tbe K'VmM^ ; K is one of the best-sittiated Hotels 
tn the town. A fplendtd Dlninff^foom, and two suites of airy and qaiet apartments (with 
hsloMdct), oTerlooictQg tiie fine Taimos Mountains. hav« been newly added io the Hole^ ii 
has been patronised l^His Royal Highness the Prince of' Wales, and several bthef KovfU 
personages. The Proprietor, who has been for years in flrst-dass hotels in London, olrem 
visitors the advantages of good and oomforCablo aocommodatiOD. All tbe attendants i^k 
Ii:nf{liBh. Best l^vnch and English eooklng. Kxoellent Wines. Moderate obaiges. uood 
Ashing, hare and paitrldge siieotlng fl«e. aUSTA VE WBIGAND, Proprietor. 

HOMBURQ. 

Tld^EL DES QUATRE SAISONS.— Mr. SCHLOTTERBECK, Proprietor.-^ 
U This Hotel is of the first class, and ei^JogW' • well •merited reputation. It is situated 
nesr the Springs and the KorsaaL ExceUemt liable d'H6te and Wines ; the Proprietor in a 
large deater in Wines ; and endeavoors to make tbe stay of his patrons as comfortable and 
pleasant as possible. 



Al 



INNSBRUCK. 



HOTEL DE L*EUROPE, kept by Hr. SCHSINKR.— A new and well-fiimished 
Hotel, oouTeniently situated. Just focing the splendid vaUey of the Inn, opposite the 
Railway Station. S^cpfOleDl Talkie d'Hdta aad pfirata d||»ei|w Ar f s nptment s made at 
very reasonable prices. WelU(hmished Apartments. English Newspapers taken in. 
Splendid aitOAtion, commanding a fine viav of the monntains. English ppoken. 



•^^ 



INNSBRUCK. 
nOTBIi GOIiDEN SUN.— M. HoBAMDrion, Firoprietor.— 

This flrst*c1ass Hotel, situated in the finest part of the town, and only four mtnutes* 
walk firom the Railway Station, emoini a hif^ repatatlon for being honomred with the 
patronage of traTeUers of all nations. The greatest care is given to the attendance. Large 
ud email well-ftunlshed Anartnenti 1bi< FamiliM and 5Mn*ll* fl*«««»"«* «s»-m-v — i — 
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ILPRA.COMBB HOTEL.— Air biding vet balmy. Beautifnl 
6oei*r])^or HDrth Devtof. Lo ApMoBiAs, C^lfine eSmMv^i. 'Wfcejduio*. Table 
dltdtediDgr^ 4MM» *' Tb« Mfcnager, RfracombeBblk. N(^ Devoik". lXI*oa|h4faoldiisB 
by London and Soath-Westeni Fast Traint, via BaroBtaple, and by Great Western, Bristol 
and Kmer gxtd Midland Trabia ta Brialol, and by Staamartf via Fortlihead?; also aKgolar 
service of Steamera between Bristol. Caxdlff. Tenby. Swansea, Fadatow, Hayle, and llfiaoomlM 
<Ree Tfma Tables). Fiuaeogera now Land at fba Naw Pier. 

INTERLACKEN. 

J. GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOB IN WOOD, AND MANUFACTURER OF SWISS 
WOOD MODELS AND ORNAMENTS, 

Carved and Jnlaid Fumiivre fmnufactured io amg Derig^f 

IJIS WAREHOUSE is ntnsted between the Belredere Hotel «iid SohweiiarK 
^ where h« kaepe the Imest and best assortment of the above objects to be 
found in Switzerland. He undertakes to forward Goods to England and elsewhere. 

Correspondents in England, Keivf . J» lb B* MeCRACEEN, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, E.C., Londcm.- 

• • • j _ 

INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. Kept by Mr. Hebmahn Kmps. 
Exoelleat.Seeond-ClaaB Hotel, very well sltnated, containing a branch ** FodbIod 
Felaeaosg/* with a fine Oardeii attaohad. U baa been recently enlaiSMl and newly fomished. 
and oontaina 80 Beds. Boarders taken in» per daj 6i francs dmAiig tbe enontba d May. 
Jane, Septembeiv October ( and. 6# fnoca per day during ttaa months oi July and August. 
fingUsb, French, and Gemuui Newapapftm. Qnmibnaes. Private Ganiages. and Saddle 
Horses. English spoken. The moderate chaigee of the HAtel Belle Vue are to be par* 
ticularly noticed. 

^^^■■■■i««HMBHaMVVVM^^««HaHaBBI^iM^Bi^iH«B^V^V^W«aHaiHHB^i^^MH^MNniMi^^WHaHHH^WHH*BHnii«Hai"«H^^"""^iB^ 

INDIA. 

Now ready, orown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

BEMINISCENCi;^ of J^OftTY 7EABS' SERVICE 

IN INDIA. 

By Lietit.<-G^. Sir Geobge Lawbienob, K.O.S.I. and C.B. 

Inoluding the CabtQ DtiSa&rteraf, Cai^tttltids in Af^hatiistttn and the 
Pcmjaub; and a vrarrstlve of the MatlniefE In Rajputana. 

Edited^by W. Edwabds, H.lil.'B.O.S., 
Aulhor of " Personal Adventures in the indite BebelRot,**' &o. 



JOHN MUREAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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rNtBRLAKEN.' 

ORAND HdTEL DE8 ALPES. 

OPFOBITS THE JUNQFIUU aL^CIBB. 



350 Beds. 

BEDUCED PBICE8 (PENSION) fure soad^ for pvolonged stay 
in the early aud later part of the season, 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

Open from the Uih of MA f. 



J. P. KNECHTENHOFER, Proprietor. 



INTERLAKeN. 

HOTEL-PENSION, 

J UNQFRAU. : 

( 

F. SEILER-STEBOHI, Pbopbietob. 

nnHIS Establishnoent^ with two Bnmcb Honaes, is situated in 
^ the isentre of the Hoiieweg, and e^joya.a splendid yiew of the 
JuDg&au and the entire ranga of the Alps. li reoommenda itself for its 
delightful position as well as i(ft iUxiomfaridime aooommodation. 

• tABtE 'D'H6TE AT'2'& 6' O'CLOCK. ' 

DINNERS A 'la' CARTE, 



CARRIAGBS, GUIDES^ ft HORSES, FOR MOUNTAIN 

EXCURSIONS. 

riMNIRlIc^ WAITING AT THE LANHINft-PI AP.PQ 
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LANCASTER- 

(HALF-WAT BKTWEBN LONDON AND 800TLAND.) 

Parties holdii^ Toma^t Tickats to mM fvom tlie l.ake J)isixuit or Scotland 
may bfi3ak their jounienf at Lancaeter both gdng asxA retuiniiQ^i oil ofindit^n 
that they resnmd it wi&m three da^a. 



KING'S AKMS ANi) ROYAL HOTEL, 

And gener^ Foetinff Establishment for Famiiies, Commercial Gentlemen 

and Tourists, 

The Honae la teeming with a' laii^e Collection of Ancient Worka of Art, 
including Gobelin Tapestry (inferior to none in the United Kingdom), 
elaborately carved Oak Bedsteads, Tables, Chairs, Cabineta, Portraits, 
Ohlna, etc., whioh hta.v» elicitad the adxnixation of all TiaitOta, inelading 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, their Imperial Hi^hnessee the Enaperor and 
impress of Brazil and suite, and many other Boyal Personages, and the 
]ate Mr. Charles Dickens, who stated that in all his travels he had never 
met wlA SBoh » reiiM^kiiHe ^itte sad tnt#ltoti|iB ptojie^lion. 

(See " The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices," in Household Words, by 
the late Mr. Charles Dickens,^ 

Visitors will find this ola-esfablished Honse equally as economic as 
minor establishments, with the certainty of oomfort and attention^ 

An Omnibus from the Hotel meets the trains. 

JfOSEPH SLY, Proprietor. 

LAU SANN ^. 

■Hb. bitter, Propbietor. -' ' ' 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEuL^-^itua^^ed.ift.He finest part of the 
Town, is in every respect very highly recommeaded. Splendid View over 
the Lake in all its .extent. «i • 

Laxge Terrace and Garden attached to the Hotel. 

PflNi^ON DUtaNa ITJ^D WltmDR' ^ . 

iLausanne, ; 

hot;el riche-mont. 

Kkpt byFPITZ RITTER, 
npHIS Hotel is of the first order, worthy of the highest 

■*• recommendations, ancl in a situation of surpassing beauty. It is surrounded 
by Gardens and Promenades, and x^kk% to tVav^Uers a hiefaly desirable place pf 
f^sjdenc^ or of temporarj so^oi^m. 
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Between LAUSANNE li OUCHY. 



HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 



* k 



Pbopboitor, a. EUFENACHT. 

HTBIS ftpl^clid Btrtablishment, constructed on a gtatid scale, 
is situated on one of 11^ most beautiful spots on the shore 
of the Lake of Geneva, surrounded by an English Park and 
Garden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the English 
Choroh* fe 

REDUCED PRICES FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 

i 

Constant communication with the City and Railway Station 

1>y Omnibu9» 

Saths^ Telegraphy and Post Office in the ffotd. 

LIEGE. 

HOTEL D'ANGLBTERRE, 

FXiAOB PU XHe£tB£ BOYAL A LIEfOK 
Xr. GLXTGX, Proprietor. 

THIS large and magnifioent Hotel, much frequented by English familiea 
of dlsttnctloi^ «lao br Tmirlits cpd Trnv^Uer^ to sUnated in the fliM«t pi^t o( tte tt>wo, 
at a abort distance fttnn th'« BaDway Statknu aba from the Steamboats, conttgnoUB to the 
Boulevards, and also very near places of pnblic amoaement. It is oelelwated fbr its deapli- 
netfli good stteiMiancek and reasonable prkec BseeUort lacve aad aaull yttU. .-ftiyniiAarf 
apartments, suitable for Families or Single Travellers. Fixed prices. Superior Oooking,and 
Table d'H» t» v^ gpod* EngUah, yrepeb,andg<n>afcspoiwii. . 

LONDON. 
DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESU. 

THE Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
pare Solution of Mi^esia as the best remedy for acidity of the Stomach, Heartbam, 
Headache, Goat, and Indigestion ; and as the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for La4be9L Children, and Infante, . 

DINNBFOBD k 00., CHBIHSTS, 172, NBW BCfJXTf' 8TBBET, LONDOK. 

Amd Iff aO other Ohemitt$ fheoun^out th» World, , 



till I 



ESSENTIALS FOR TRAVELLING. 

Thieiher*! India Tweed Suits. Thieshex'i iriMi>iiw<i' Flannel 8hirti* 

ThrMher*! Kaghmir Woollen Sookt. Thresher's Coloured Flannel ihirts* 

Thresher's TBaveUing Bags. 

Sold ONLY BY THRESHKB AND GLBNNY, 

NEXT DOOR TO SOMERSET HOUSE, STRAND. 
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LOMOON. 



THE CONTINENT. 



coubixbs and travelling sxbvants 07 

duvbrsnt nations. 

Society of Couriers and Travelling 

Senrants. 

Established 16 Yeabs. 

FatroniBed by the fioynl FamSy, Mobility, and Oenby. 

12, BUBT STEEBT, ST. JAMES'S. 

TmS Sdciety h iojopoBbA ^f IdUmberi of difltbranl Nations, 
all of weSS^^eMbiUbM. ttsfpulatioii, p^i lectperience, efficiency, 
and respeotability. 

Obtirierft snitable for any oonntry oaa he obtainad. 

Italianfl, Germana, Swiss, French, and Men of other 
Nations^ compose tids Sociefef ; some of whom, besides the 
nsoallj required languages, spea^ Spflinish, Bnssian, Swedish, 
Turkish, imd Arabic, — in fact, every Continental and Suropean 
laogoage. ' . 

Travellers for any part can immediately meet with 
Qontiers and Travelling Servants on application to the 
Secretey. 



COURIERS AND TRAVKLLIKOf SERVAKTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS, 
' . 12, BtJKT 3tREET, ST. JAfiES'S. 



iSlAi 
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LOIIDOK- 

im$SRO«T AQEl^Y OFFI©E, 

W. J. ADAMS, 59, FtBl^T 6TBBBT, tiON^ON. B.O, 
Be^nktistoBs gratia for obtaining: Foreign Oflacto Pasoports 

COUNTRY or XGNDOK Rtfidente, 
by forwanUng a Banker's Applteattan, or 
Certificate of Idei^tt^, oifi Urt a PA39FaST 
and VISAS obtained. By fhls arrangement, a 
pexaooal attoadanqa ia ipmeetsaary* 

CkMt of fasaport. St. ; Ylaaa, yarioiu. . 
9k obtaining Pluspoit, if. €&. 
Do. do. Viajk If. eacb. 
PKUfporii coTtfuBi/MownUd 0iiA Cfuea, ami 
Namattattrtdfhiereion in Goitd. 

PaMPort'CafM fr^m Is* 6d. t»4t. 64. «m]l. 

THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 

BBAIMKAWY 3ftITISH and COirrmKTAL G17IB|SS ub£ HAJrBBOpKB 
tO'FMMfl, BeMtt. Oerriuuiy. SwItMsUadTtaly, J^SETioid PortqgiajNonnandy, Brittany, 
Tyrol, PHrtt, Tnxlcey, Syria, and Ptfestine (5 vqU). ^ ' *. i. 

Totntotfa Handbook to Qen»% B«ltai% tai, in fimS ^arts, 1«. each. Babosksr^ H«bdbook», 
BAu'a AlpiBe Quidea* PAtnCa lBrraMi«> BsAD8ftA«<% QaKRUXB.PBXAfiB Booxb, Frenoh, 
Italian, Spanish, and Oerman. if. «ach. BradshaVs Overland and Thr o n g h B,qpte 
Gnlde to India, Cbfaia, and Australia, 6a. Bbadshaw's Handbooks to Bombay, Maitaa, 
and Bengal, 10a. each. Ksixab's, Leuthold'bl and Zaai^ea^ Maps of Swtta^ind. 
llATB'4 MA^or no TnOL, Kb^pelMdBB, Engs. WBtiruweT Coata» Doot^llMM^Wid- 
baga, Pwtmanteans, 84«jm. Sofp. Oompasaei, DrinHig Gaps, Conrier Bags, CRtadne, 
Lamps, Telfiscopos, <ee. fiABnui ii Abbuetov's HAynBOOK to Enrope and ths Ast 
Black's (^mnss to EngUad^ Ireland, W«^ <»d Seotlaod. CShbA's Spain and Ibrtogal. 
Phrase Bodks and JMctionariaa. 

BxperiMMad Coiiii«ri engaged npf^n applioation. 




FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 



••^m- 



TrAVSLLIBBB may satre expense and troupe; b7 pnrchasiiig Foreign Books iu 
England at tb0 iame Fricai at wluoh i^^ef ara published in uermany or France. 

WILLIAMS & NdRGATE 

have pbbfii&ed Hie fbQowing CATALOGUES of their Slock :— 



1. CLASSXOAIi 0ATAL0aX7£. 

% THEOLOaiCAI* OATA- 
IjOGITB. 

8. FBXNCH OATAXiOaXJ:^ 

4. OBBMAN CATAIiOaUlL 

5. EtTBOPZiAK LXNatH^Tip 

CATALOGXnB. 

6. OBIBKTAIi OATALOGXTS. 

7. XTAIXAK CATALOatne. 

8. SPANISH CATALOGXTS. 

9. ABT-OATAIiOGU3B. Art,Archi- 

tectvei Fainting, Illustiated Books. 



10. NATUBAIi HISTORY 
CATALOGXTB. . Zoology, Bo- 
tapy, Geology, Chemiatry, Mathe- 
natioSy &C. 

11. MEI>IOAIi OATALOGUS. 
Medicine, Stirgery, and the Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

12. SOHOOI* OATALOGUIB. Ele- 
nentary Books, Maps, &e, 

18. rORMGN BOOIC (SlB^OtT* 

IlABS. New Books, and Kew 

Pmvhases. 
14. SOffiNTIPIO-BOOK OIBOXT- 

IjABS. New Books and Beoent 

PurchaMB. 



ANY CATALOGXTB 8BNT KWT-FBEB FOB ONB STAMP. 

WSiXiUJm * 3f OBQAra» Importevft. of Itaeeifla BoskSi 

•^^rSJfBBUBiwwPA fiTWWflp, Co^^wr ^Aiww. Lqndon, an* 
30, SoirtH FBBPERiOK.ST?aBWP, Edijswfwih* 



Htreure handbooe iBvssTisEa 

LCND O'N. 
V0CX8 Al 

I lODUXft ATUtSXJ) « tk* Ulomliw BxliUtlau> 
114, ;UU lUfi, LOnDOK IMS, BIT^K ItU, F'~' 
CHUBB ■& SON, 

UAfiliRS TO TRS QDEEH, AND^*]^b!u. THE PUNCB OF WAUS. 

CHHBira PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS, the most secure fiwn 
pKUodD ind fU ----- 



CBTrSB'B bOCXS AW SAFSS. 

FBIZX lODUXft ATUtSXJ) « tk* Uloinliw BxliUtlau:*«- 

lonxuriub ;uu lue, lohdok iin, bit^k itu, faxibiut. 



w Is «Ucb • Loik a 



Kuxl dimbKiDd oMda ol 




Chubb^ PHtaBt Lscb. Oi^ DmA, a 



CHUBB'S PATENT 8AFB8 are con- 
■UulMJ In tha Terr bivt moUKr, of the itm o p Bt 
wreogM Wm, lltM nKh CBcm^ P/ "— 



Logra,antbe nutt nctm ftna lite ind bnitfAr. ud 
fn* tia BMt oMivM* ii^gmnl ftr &»k^ ^len. 
SmiK Jairela. flil« and otbamhubte rt«r«^ 

uOtouC fl»-ndlBiK Uun^ but eqnallj Kcnra Id aU 
Mtiv iwna, loI^aA fcr baldbig Mute iAbb intec 

tloD from ffrs ta not ui cAnK ud nMbe laodi mn 
i-^^>,vi. T-w-1 Oof— f™™ '■■'* '•'»" t^ FtUM Biia. Tbtf m» iwom- 
Chubb'i J-awel Satea, ,,,0^ nediUr In pin of tk otfu^tnitoaM 
For files' Snsfbif Bwva tx plBt^vhlch nur n mMU? I» l^foW c^ai. . 
"A Flre'proof Strons BoOin,--MeHn. CBDuiiDitSaiaki'njutoiMpktadlqr 
til* Credlto PuEUmTTaSunil orBijfnot Ayr™ » flrr-rgslBlInE 6lron( room, flltetLlnnlde Hltli 
uHCiuaf caiDpuiiDeiil8,u>bcild tinaa''^ramwiBoa^ wttbln ibe lnM Mr thA' nMre 
Uuui 30 loniBa of a inDltw iJBHSliitloB have been oiaDufaanred by (blaflmi li>r£iiglliJi «ii'I 
forel(nbuikBi bnt tht> Ulatwork Is Urg«r In tfn, md ene men etlbunile bhI perfect 
m eiKiUOn, thu uiT'of Iti itwlHeiBan. It •Mnla life tin. bii#. by.Utl.Stn. wide, 
andlfi-tln-dnp. Tlwplttuiiie fin. In llikkHi,KlMted togtUterud IWened larUie 
vavaln«BEM<UVtak«>Ni««»'Udil«na. Tba total tUAnoi of tMMcaliBHi.'.-iirHcli ' 
Includd a,mBU 111 cliunbei ud Ub tuea of fire-prMt mtarlal, TliK ptnlnln stl^or 
Id spenK more oimct^. attoog nom, ■■ It torn In vE^t n tint tbe ctiarna (nr ftel#iliee 
will prove cf ItaosKlTca ume stl^tM^Uon ulkaoiMMI W9l. II will lis.dgipifile(I 
to Ita .datJiaAa ^iMMMid. date tlu ebBg* of sue A tbe woikmen entploynd in He 
CDbstmQtloik irli» will iM to tlu nwar Axing ol Ite ■erenl putt on tta-sfrlwet Bnmce 
AjriH. Two doiMi, each lila. akk, miida of mntdntd *tHl uid Inn, vtVi DtVMl 
cTwnlwn, Mid ttUd WUb two nVat (nnpowiei-pniof loeln, tbrowing fcnrteen bolu lU 
i(nind,«Klitoek(Difcrmg.gnuif tbe pRcluBi coniealii thtt an' to M, n tbat llia(i(b tbe 
wbolo mom onlf took ten Rw thne aWDUia id make, oiw le ddi noreuonablr teniHid » 
anJecMn Mw ^fi^Dy-nai Car haw maoT (nonilis It wonid Uke to Apen itaeiB An and 
botts against fht will ctt tbe Bbenia A3^ (iDcemmeDt."— TVie Tima, Decemt)ei i, UK. 

Oiniilcfa jnuMrMcdf-riEcdUita«<(»uU'ii«dH,A>Ni,AVa,and«Av , 



WnriB aM«OH; >*k«ntd Um Bafak«t Ugwd, IT, «. IMlt «ka«h- 
-ard. Londm,. B.O.V ajld M 6S, ft. lanuM' Btrwt, MeikdUy, aW., 
andon; 9t, Lord BWM, Uvarpool; 68, Orou Btnet, Vanchaater; uid 
OMlar Tieldt. TolTarhamiitnii. 
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By Appointment to H.R.H. •'^Hr The Prince of Wales. 



ALIENS PORTMANTEAUS 



37, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

Kew nitutrated Catalogues of Regiatered and Patented Articlea 
Post Free. 





80Ln> IXATEEB 

SXSBBDrO-GABZ. ALLEirs lOSVm' 

BILTia DKBB8IH0 1 



AIXEH'B HEW 




H'a SOLID 
KAEOeAMT 
DKB8SIK0>fi&BZ. 



LASTS 

wabdsobb 

pobhuiheav. 



Allen's Barrack Furniture Catalogne, for 

Officers joining. Post Free. 

PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED 

FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
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NATIONAL PRO VINCIAL BA NKoFtNGLAND. 

EflTABUCKHSD IV THE TBAB 1838. 



Head Office— BISHOPSGATE STREET, comer of THREADNEEDLE 6TKEET. 

St James' Branch— 212, PICCADILLY. 
St. Marylebone „ 53,' BAKER STREET. 
Islington „ 218, UPPER STREET. 

STTBSOBIBED CAPITAL £2,550,000 

PArD-UP CAPITAL 1,306,000 

BBSBBVZ FUND 501,655 8 6 

Ko. of SHAKEHOLDE&S 3,271. 



Riffht Hoa Lord Erkbbt AtratTsrns Ohablbs 



RiCHASD Blavbt Wadk, Esq., 18, Seymour 



SmmBNSU. Bbvob, M.P., 7, St George's Stxeet, Portman Square. W. 

Place, Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. i Hon. Euor Thomas Yorks, 16, Park 



John Ouvbb Haksok, Esq., 4, Dorset 

Square, N.W. 
JoBM Kivasiov, Esq., 6, Crosby Square, 

E.C. 

Hbvrt Paull, Esq., 83, DevoHshire Place, 
Portland Place, W. 

John Stkwabt, Esq., 26, Throgmorton St., 
E.C. 

Sir JAMSB Sebbald David Soon, Bart., 
18, Cornwall Gardens, W. 



Stj^eetk Grosvenor Square, W. 
DuMOAB Macdovald, E6q.,Weybank Lodge. 
Guildfintl, Surrey, and Belgrave Mansions, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

Geobgb Hanbubt Fibld, Esq., €7, Eocleston 
Square, SW. 

Alrx. Eobbbt8»v, Ebcl, 20, Grafton Street* 
Berkeley Square, W., and the College^ 
ElgUi,N.B. 

B. WiGBAX, Esq., Blackwall Yard. 



The If itional Provincial Bank of England, having numtroos branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at borne and abroad, affords great ihcUitles to 
parties transacting Banking business with it hi London. Customers keeping accounts with 
the Bank in town may have moneys paid to their credit at its various branches, and remitted 
free of diaige. 

Current aoooonts oondocted at the Head OfSoe and Metropolitan Brancbes on the usual 
terms of London Banks. 

Deposits at interest received hi London of sums of lOL and upwards, for wbidi receipts are 
granted, called ** Deposit Receipts;" and hiterest allowed according to the valne of money 
from time to time as advertised by the Bank hi the newspapers. 

The Agenpy of Comitry and Foreign Banks, whether Joint Stock or Private, is undertaken. 

Purchases and Sales effected in all British and Foreign Stocks; and Dividends, Annuities, 
&C received for ooatomers. 

Gircubir Notes and Letters of Credit are isswd fk>r the vae of Travellers en the OontiaeDt 
and elsewhere. 

At the Country Branches, Deposits are received and all other Banking business is con- 
ducted on the usual terms. 

The OlHoers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regjtrds the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the last Annual R^ort of the Bank, usts of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, 
and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 
Branches. 

By order of the Directors, 

E. ATKINSOK, > Joint 

WM. HOLT, i omerdl Matiagin. 
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LONDON. 



TO CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. 



DORRELL & SON'S 

16, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

"Everj Information given respeoting Travelling on the Continent. 



Tmch and Italian spoken, and Correspondence carried 
BBimu SuBjBon yiait- 
ing the GoDtinent will 
save tzoable and expense 
by obtaining their Pasa- 
ports throng the above 
Agency. No personal 
attendanoe is required, 
and ooontry residents 
may have their Pass- 
portB forwarded through 
the post. A 'Passpqbx 
Pbospbctus,' containing 
every particalar in d»- 




on in either Language. 

tail. b7 poet, on applica- 
tion. 

Passports ' Moonted 
and enclosed in Gases, 
with the name of the 
bearer impressed in gold 
on the outside ; thus af- 
fording seonri^ agahott 
injury or loss, and pre- 
venting del4y in the 
frequent examination of 
the Pasqport when tra- 
velling. 



Fee, Obtaining Pauport, li,9d.: VUat, it, each, data, U. ikl to St. eocA. 
THE LATEST EDITIONS^^OF^ HANDBOOKS. 

KngliHh and Foreign Stationery* Dialogue BookSi Conriers* Bags, Pocket- 
books and Purses of every description, Travelling InkstiuidSi 
and a variety of other Articles usefnl for Travellers. 

LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

LONDON STATION. WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The Cheap and Fictmresque Route to Paris, Havre, Bouexx, 
Honfleur, Trouville, and Caen, via. Southampton and Havre, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The last Train &om Loudon at 9 p.m. goes 
into Sonthamptoa Docks alengside the Steamer. 

Fares throughout (London to Paris), Single Journey, First Glass, 335.; Second 
Class, 24^. ]>>uhle Journey (ayailable for One Mouth), First Class, 55s. ; Second 
Ciaaa, Sds. 

Jersey, GoeriMey, Qranville, and St. Malo. Daily Mail Seryice to Channel Isles, 
via Southampton (the fitvonrite route), every Week-day after Ist May. The last 
Train from London goes into Southampton Docks alongside the Steuner, leaving 
Waterloo at 9 pjn. (except on Saturdays, on which day the last Train leaves at 
5*20 p.m., and the Steamer goes to Jersey only). 

Fares throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey), Single Journey, First Class, 
33s.; Second Class, 23s. Double Journey (available for (&e Month), First Class, 
48s. ; Second Class, 38s. 

Direct Service^ SotUhampUm to 8t. Malo, every Monday f Wednesday, 

and Friday, aecarding to Tide, 
Steamezs inn between Jersey and C^t Halo and Jersey and Granville 

twioe Weekly each way. 
For ftirtfaer information apply to Mr. BeiirNETT, 3, Place Venddme, Paris; 
Mr. Langstafv, 67, Grand Quai, Havre; Mr. Enault, Honfleur; Mr. E. D. 
Le Contbub, Jersey; Mr, Spencer, Guernsey; Captain Gaudin, St. Malo; , 
Messrs. M ahiek, Cherbourg ; or to Mr. E. K. Coecke, Steam Packet Superintep- 
dent, Southampton. J> 2 
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LONDON. 

Important to the Travelling Public. 
PARCELS TO AND FROM TH E CONTINENT. 

THE CONTINENTAL 

DAILY PARCELS EXPRESS, 

Known on the Continent as "L'Agence Continentale," 

(ESTABLISHED 1849). 

SOLE AaxNOT for England of the Belgian Govemment 
RAILWAY, THE IMPERIAL GERMAN POST, and CoiTespondent of the 
Northern of France Railway, oonyeys hj Mail Steam Packets, Twice Daily 
(Sunday excepted), tiA Dover, Ostend, and Calais, and rapidly by Rail and Post to 
destioation, &unple Parcels and Packages of all kinds, also Bullion, Gold and Sliver 
Coin, and Value Papers generally, between England and every part of the Con- 
tinent. The Through Rates for Carnage and Insurance, which are very moderate, 
and indodeall charges, except Duties and Entries, are to be had gratis on iq>plication. 

Parcels shouid he hooked (ufoUows >-^ 
HOMEWARD.—From the Oontinent. 
In aU Oennaxiy. At any Post-office of the Imperial German Post, or of the 
Countries in connection therewith, viz., Austria, Switzerland, Russia, 
Denmark, &c. The Address, and especially the Waybill (FFBchtbrief) 
should bear the words '* Service de r Agence Continentale via 
Ostende.*' 
Belgiui* At any of the State Railway Stations, at the Office of the Agent in 
Brussels, A. Cboot, 90 bis, Montague de la Cour ; or they can be 
sent du*ect to Mr. De Ridder, 54, Rue St. Joseph, Ostend. 
Holland* In the principal towns^ Van Gend and Loos. 

France. Paris, G. Pritchabd, 4, Rue Rossini. To whose care also, parcels 
for conveyance to England can be despatched from towns beyond 
Paris, with advice by Post. Also to P. BioeAitlt, at 23 Rue 
Dunkerque, opposite the Gard du Nord. 
Note.— No parcels or luggage sent from the Continent to England should be 
addressed Posts Bsstante, or to be left at any ffotsl or Railway StaHotiy as they 
are veiT seldom taken in. They can be addressed Bureau Restant, Agence Con- 
tinentale, Dover ; or, 53, Gracechui'ch Street, London. 

OUTWARD.— To the Continent. 
In London. At Chief Office, 53, Gracechorch Street, City <D. N. Beidoe, 
Manager, to whom all communications should be addressed), or at the 
Universal Office, 34, Regent Circus. 
In Ck>nntr7 Towns. At the Agency in Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Hull, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, Bradford, Nottingham, Southampton, Dover, 
and Folkestone. 

In other To^ms in Great Britain, where no Agent may be appointed, 

parcels should be sent under cover by Railway, to D. N. BBElDeE, at 

above address, with advice of exact contents and value by Post. 

N.B.— Persons wishing to send or to obtain goods of any kind from Belguim, 

can do so through this Express, *' Centre RemlMorsement," t.0.. Payment of the 

Amount of Invoice on delivery of the Parcel. Insnranoe rates moderate. 

London: Chief Office, 53, GRACECHURriH Street. 

May, 1874. 
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]MEiidie's Select X-illbrary. 

♦ ■ » 

BOOKS FOB ALL READEBS. 



FIR8T-CUSS SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

i:BOOK SOCIEmS BVPBUXD OH UBK&AL TEEMS. 

CHEAP BOOKS.— NOTICES. 

TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 

BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDING FOR PRESENTS. 

OOKSISTINa OHIXFLT OF 

WOBKS OF TKX BEST AUTHOBS, 

AND MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 

of Surplos Copies of other Popular Books of the Past Season, 

ARE NOW ON SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Catalogues will be fonoarded postage free on AppUoation to any part of the World. 

MUBIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY 0FFICE--2, King Street, Cheapmde. 

MB. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STEAND, LONDON, 
W.CL, gives practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply 
Elementary Collections of Minerals, Bocks, and Fossils, on the following terms:— 

100 Small Spedmras, in cabinet^ witii three trays £St 2 

' *200 Specimens, larger, in cabinet» with five trays 5 10 

300 Sjnerfiaans, iai^r, in caWne^ with nine drawers .... 10 10 

400 Specimens, laiiger, in cabinet with thirteen drawers .... 21 o 

More extensive collections, to illnstrata Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every 
requisitft to assist thoae oommeociog the stwiy of this Interesting science, a knowledge of 
which afEcffds so much pleasure to the traveller in aU parts of the world. 

* A oollectioa for Five Guineas which will illustrate the recent woika on Geology by 
Ansted. BucUand, Jnkw, Ijell, MurchisoB, Page, Phillips, and contains 200 Spedmens, in 
a cabinet, with 5 trays^ oompdsiiig the following, viz. :~ 

MnrxBALS which are ei&er the components of Bocks, or occasionally fanbedded In them :— 
Quarts. Agate, Ghaloedony, Jasper. Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Aiudte, Asbestns, F«Mpar, 
Mica, Talc^ Tourmaline, Zircon, Topaz, Spinel. Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Buyta, 
Strontia, Salt, Cryolite, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, Jet, to. 

19A.TIVB Metals or MaTALLmnous MnnouLLS : these are found in mssses, in beds, or in 
veins, and occ asi o na lly tat the beds of rivers. ^)eofaDens of the following are contained in 
the Cabinet :— Ijdd, Manganese, Lead, Tta, Zinc, Copper. Antimony, SUver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

Bocas>-Granite,GneiM, Mica-Blate,PorphyTy,Serpentine;3andstones,Llniestones, Lavas. &c. 

Paubozoic Fossils, from the Uandello, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and CarboniferonsBocks, 

SnooKnAnT Fossos, from the 'TilaBL lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Ctetaoeoiw Groups. 

TSBtiAiT VOBOt^trom theWtelwidi, Barton, and BraokleBhamBedtkLondpnCUiy.Cragi&c. 

In the more expensive Collections some of the Spectanens are rare, imd all more select. 

SISMSNTABT IXCmmXS OK MZNXRALOaT AHD 0ZOLOCPT, 

adapted to young persons, are given by J. TENNANT, F.B.GJ3., at his residence, 149, 
STRAND, W.C and Pbtvatb ImrxDonov to Travellers, Engineers, Emigrants, Landed Pro- 
prletiMs, and others. Illustrated by an extensive collection of Specimens, Gianams, Models, Ac. 
AH the recent works relating to Mlneralo^, Geology, Cnidiology. and Ohemlstm slso 
Geological Mape, Models, Dia0ams^Hamniers,Blowpipes, Magnifying Glasses^ Platina Spoons, 
Electrometer and Magnetic Needle, Glasa-top Boxes, Microscopic OtileGts, Add Bottles, &c. 
can be snppUed to the Student in these IntSKsting and important brsnchea of Sdcnce. 
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LONDON. 

INTERESTma LETTER FEOM FULHAM. 



Ng.3,I.uni ToTacc, IToRh btd, Fnlhui. 

QwmMKtti—I md low ibI dm Id lit urwqiipcn fetten qHtlcbie at tbe good quUtlf s 
ot TOOT DtdUlM, Pau'i Ln Pius. u>d I bait tor • Iodk lima bid <i cm my mtnd u irrjie 
u>a talljoQ Uut periwpa Do oiw coukl uTmorQin th»1r favour tbtn I am. Hcauie mraelf 
— * --.-I.- 1 a ^v.^ _- _ »*iniily HedLdne Kjr IpWArds of tweotj-flr- 



effliMT.uid KT IbeHtretbm to tn Uioflonit mnlMru <Tn- need. lSi«pttii( wfam ve 

Uaned goud ballh 1 IttrlbMi to ulng, wken n n^re msdldn. Tuir Piiti'a Lnm Pllls. 
—I no, UcnUtmn, youn wlUi rfspect lod gralilnic, Axuajdib FitcH. 

If ovi. T. Biwnn AKD Og, S. Omu-nwn, FlMt-ST»^ £C, 

In Boz«B, Is. lid., 2i. 9d., and in Family Packets, lit. mch. 



(S«'J , 

KuTTUcntiuiotiilldeKilptlaDiotllitlntiuUol, SmrSTlratlDd Optkal It 
Uh DM of Ntnl (Dd UUIUrr Ofltosn, fai 1.1b Um ■>« BbMcnlH B*aniDolliine ncu 
GliiB, la Alinnlnliirn of ei«edln« llghOuu and dnnbllUy, ao U^ily apoksn or by cAeen 
.- . ....._ — '--IS aLAi.; ocdinary metal from ll 10k GiHT'a hnpnvad Acbn>- 

— __._ -r -1.-.1 — 1 — __ ., — .fci- -» deAtiIng tM Be' '"' 



lutlD Ucnuina. wlUi two aeli 
oltlecta; IroiDIt IM. Tm«IUngS| 

iMDt lUkra by •ptdal •ppotnttm.. „. .^ , — j_ 

UtUUry Oollegi, flanUorat, Bojal ChosruAlcal Sodsty, Chiial'a HogpitU. Trloily Honae, 
KIsc'a OoUiK fee: and Optldao to Iba Soyal LoodoD Oplithalmlc HontW. 

QODU) ft FOBTBK, aooconn to CAKY, IBI, STKAMO, LONDON. 



. opttoaiB 

the War Office Admln)^. Titnl^ Honae, J 



atabllihwl npwartU of a Cwitmy. 



PURE AERATED WATERS. 

ELLIS'S 

RUTHIN WATERS, 

Soda, Fotau, Beltser, I.emonade, 



IiODdon Assatai W- Best ft Sons, Henrlatts St., OBTBndisb Square. 
TOURISTS! TOURISTS! TOURISTS! 



The Miniatare Photographic Apparatus. 

NO KNOWLEDGE OF PEOTOQBAPST BEQUI3ITE. 

Sole MimmcioasBs: 

MUBAAT ft H3BATH, Opticians, ftc., to H«r lCm«>^, 

69, JERMIH STREET, LONDON, S.W. 

DMcripUoD ind Prieet fbrwardcd on recdpt of itnnped taYOpft. 
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THE FMNISBING OF BED-ROOMS. 



HEAL & SOK have 16 separate Booms, ^ach oompletely famished with 
a different Suite of Fnnutiue, irrespectiye of their general Stock displayed 
in Six Galleries and Two Large Qround-floor Warerooms, the whole 
forming the most complete stock of Bed-rooln Furniture in the Kingdom. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six 
different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a 
plainer desoriptigp. Suftea of Stained Deal Gothic Fumitare, Pf^ished 
Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are set apart in separate rooms, so that customers 
are able to see the effect as it would appear in thehr own rooms. A 
Suite of ye^ superior Gothic Oak Furniture is generally kept in stock, 
and from tune to time new and select Fumituze in Tarions woods is 
added. 

Bed Fomitares are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment can be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A veiy large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON'S original trade) is 
placed on thaBEDSTSADS. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and Bryants' use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in sixteen rooms, six galleries, each 120 feet loner, and 
large ground-floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
zoom Furakure as they think can be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, $nd 
they have large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the 
manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, the 
Somfiuer Elastiqiie Pertatifl It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattiass. 



HEAL AND SON'S 

ILLV8IBA.TED CATALOQUE OF 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, & BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 

SENT FREE BT POST. 

196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAK COTJBT ItOAD. 
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LONDON. 

THE LONDON and WESTMINSTEB BANE issues Gii- 
cokr Not«B of £10, £25, and £50 each, for the tue of TraTdlere, payable 
in the principal Towns on the Continent of Karopoi also « Asia, Africa, and 
North and South America. No expesM whatever is incorred, and when, cashed do 
charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted on the same 
places. They may be obtained at the City Office in Lothbory, or at any of the 
Branches, riz.j^ 

1, 6t Jsmes's fiqnaie. 

214^ Bigh Holhom. 

6. Hiah Street, fiorcmgh. 

130, High Street, WhitechapeL 

4. Stratford Piece, Qzlbrd Street. 

21T. Stiaod. 

89 ft9l, Westminster Bridge Road. 



Westminster Bmch 

Bloomsbqrj •• 

Southwark „ 

Eastern ^ 

Mozylebone „ 

Temple Bar « 
Lambeth 



May, 1874. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 



CELEBRATED 



STEEL PENS. 

SOLD By ALL DE^ALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 



Every Packet bears ^t faC'^imiU 
Sigttamre, 




LUCERNE. 

EngUscher Hof.— Hotel d'Angleterre. 

' ^ -Proprietor— JEAN BEBBB. 
T^HIS First-rate Establisliinent, very well reoommended by 

-^ the best dass of Travellers, is situated close to the Steamers' Landing^plaoe, 
and DM-o-ots the Railway Stations, on the loveliest position of the Lake, with 
superb views of the Rigi, Pilatus, Alps, and Glaciers ; omtains several Saloons, 
62 comfortable Rooms, Smoking and Reading Rooms, where are French and 
glish newspapers. , 



1874. 
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L o H-p Q ir. 
NINE EXKtBtTION PflIZE MEDALS 

AWARDED TO J. S. FRY A^ONS. 



MEDAL 

Vienna, 
1878. 

MEDALS 

Dnbliiii 

1865 ft 1872. 



MEDALS 

Paris, 

1855 & 1867. 

MEDALS 

London, 

1851 & 1 862. 

MEDALS 

AT KIN E 
EXHIBITIONS. 



FRY'S 

CARACAS COCOA 

In }lb. nad }Ib. Packets, 1/4 per Pound. 
QwBB its delicioas flavour to the ohoice 
Caifiaeas aad other Qocoas with whidh it is 
m anufaotTired. 

FRY'S 

EXTRACT OF COCOA 

In 6d, Packets, 1/ and 2/ Tins. 
A perfectly pure and delicious beverage prepared exclusively 
from choice Cocoa and of great value to invalids who wish to 
avoid rich articles of diet. Purchawrs of this class of Cocoa 
should ask lor ** Fry's JSatract of Cocoa." 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 

LUCERNE. 



SOHWEIZESHOF. 



LDZEBHEBHOF, 



Ftrst-class Hotels* 



HAUSEB BROTHERS, Propribtors. 



BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 



yfifh. splendid View of the Celebrated Panorama of the 

LAKE AUD MOUNTAINS. 



D 3 
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LUOERHC. 

SWAN HOTBL. 

THIS Hotel, in t he yery best Bitnation, enjoys a high , 
dMiMtar. M& HiBFHLI, the P lo pri gtir, has nuMle In the later yewa^ pea «i07 \ 



hnprovanenft^ and 4aH his iibnoflfc to oAr to his VisitozB a oomfortdble ten& An 
el^ant new Ladled I)tawiQg<«)om, basides e Reading-room and SmoUng-room. Cold, 
Wan% and Shower Batte. 

LUCERNE. 

h6tbl beau rivage. 

i. ED. STRUB. 



"PIBST-OLASS HOTEL. Magnificent and nni^ue position 

-^ on the borders of tlie Lake. Beaatifcil onamentri grounds. Beite for ex- 
^anions on the Lake. PubHc Drawing-room. Smoking-room. Apartments for 
Families, Warm Baths, and bathing in the Lake. Newspapers of dtfierent oomitiies. 
Cuitme ezoeUent Good attendance. Moderate prioes. Arrangements made for 
« long stay. In Spring and Autumn price of bo«rd and lodging 7 francs per day. 



LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 
THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 

THIS fayourite and beautifully situate Hotel, which has lately had 
eimml r a tftoi^ttsui additions, and improvenot^ comlikies -^rith moderate ebaims all 
neoesMkfsieaai for ^ aecommodation and oomfoil of FteiiUes and Tourists. The sueodld 
llahle 4lBd«a and Oo&e Boon, Beading Kooms, liatiaS* Xaaedng Boom, snd sevenal Prfante 
Sitting Rooms, range in a long fh>nt overlooking the sea, and looking into the extensive 
private grounds bf the HoteL Here the visitor commands unintemroted views of the 
Bristol Channel, the Tfin, and the VaIIeya<^ (he G#tt md WeaU^mv. and the coast of South 
Wales, &a The Hotel ti also most conveniently sftuate as a centre for visiting all the 
places of Interest in the district Post Horses ana Carriages. Coaches during the Season to 
hfiraoombe, Barnstaple, and the West Somerset Railway. 

JOHN CROOK, Proprietor. 

lOth Thousand. With 600 Illustrations. Post 8yo. 9«. 

THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
Sir GsARiJBS Ltell, ^.B.S. 

«Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student what Sir John Hersohd did 
for the student of astronomy in his incomparable * Outlines.' Toung beginners in natural 
science had long wanted a short manual of gieology at a reasonable price, which should yet 
contain a f oU explanation of the leadidg fiicts and principles of Che sctence. Now the^ have 

JOHN MUBBAT, ALBEMABLB STREET. 
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Stopping Flaoe between Switzerland and Italy* 

HOTEL DES CHAMPS ELYSfiES.— Buchalbt, Proprietor. 
-^^Booa to tlM Bailway Station* Omnibus to all tbe Tsains. Firsx-batb Banagi. 
Apactments for FtmllieB, Salons, anokbg Boom. Table d'Hdte and jSeryloe & k Carte. 

renowned. 



ARSEILLES. 
<3HfcjSLTVr> HOTEL, 

NOAILLES, 

24, BUE NOAILLES (Canndnere prohngSe). 
Tint-fliait HbnM, built in imitation of the Grand Hotel, Paris. 

THIS splendid Establislimeiii, the LAEGEST, MOST 
IMPORTANT, AND MOST BEOENT OF THE HOTELS OF 
MARSEILLES, is the only one in the Biie Noailles which possesses a 
large Ckurden in its centre surrounded by twelve Dining-rooms of the 
Bestanrant. Table-d'Hote all the Year with ygij excellent Wine. 
Beading Boom, ClonTersation Boom, Piano, Smoking Boom, and 15 
Bath Booms always ready. French and Foreign Political and Illustrated 
Papers. The spl^dour and comfort of this Establishment, combined with 
the attentire care of the employes, make this magnificent Hotel one of 
the most important and celebrated in Europe. 

MODERATE PRICES. 

8TAFV A!n> IHTBBPBSTBBS SPBAKDia ALL LANOUAOXS. 

Ommlmaes of the Hotel to meet every SVotn. Private Carriages, OamSiueea 

and Carriages enter the Hotel 

The 33B£]ff of Chfodg^m "wtU te found ia overy Apartment. 

MARIENBAO. 

HOTEL KLINGER. 

Proprietor, J. !D. HALBMATB. 

FntST and LABOEST HOTEL in this Watering Place. 
Preferred on account o( its charming situation at the* comer of the Pro- 
menade and WnA, and has a beantifnl view. Newly and elegantly furnished with 
every comfort and in noble style, containing, with the dependance, 230 Rooms, 
Saloons, ftc. 

Carriages in the HoteL Qmnibm tq the Bailway Station. 



With Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svq. I2f . 

THE * BOB BOY ' ON THE JORDAN, NILE, BED SEA, GBN- 
NBSAREXH, &c A Canoe Gkniae in Palestine and Kgypt and th^ Waters of 
Damascns. By JoHsr Maoqkeoob, M.A. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



to waaaATB hahwooe A&yBKns^R. i^«t, 

MALVERN '(«nEAT). 

THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 



THIS Hotel oonteinfl npwarch of one fanndred bedrooms, 
dnwing-roonu, bed and drauiag-rooma, Mtd alouU>4ii iviU, &kdus' cofiiie— 
Toom, a geDtlemen's coSee-room, Tabid d'b£te, reading and billiard-nioma, be, tn. 

Tbe building is AarronTidAl b^ ita own omamentaJ groanda, flower gardcDflt 
lawni, and toracee, sod mmmvids unequalled viewa vf Hi* irtiale raoge of the- 
Malvern Hill* on 0D< lid*, vldi th* eipoouTe atid -ckaming' ni]tj aeeoaj of 
Worcsianhire, bomtded hj the Brtdou t,ad Catawold HiUa oa the other. 

Of Great MalTSni— the aalubrity of the air and the purity of the water, its 
invigorating effeeta tb •nnqoer and winter, and the benntlea of At ]llBoa— Jl is 
■nperfiuoui to apeak. Ab * winter reeideace, alio, the diyneu and hi^ tanpenii- 
ture of Malrem ia afaewii by conclu^re and truatworthj tatiaoDf, aod i» 
ooaSnaed b; compoiatiTe tablea of winleis in other locatitiea. 

To meet the wiahei of numeroo* Viailora to the Hotel, the Proprieion have 
decided to take Ladlw and Gentlemen ■■ Botideis during the aeaion, on the terms 
itatedin the tariff, which Will be ftrwarded Dn application. 

The new StaHM" belonging to the Company are now open, and eompriae firet- 
clasa aocommodation forhoreet and carriagea. Carriages, saddle-hoita^ and Bja 

^ U had at the Hat«l. 

corned way conducla the Tiritor from the Railway Station to the HoteL 
irlen attend every tnin, to minTey Pauengen' luggage to the Hotel. 
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ARSE1LLES. 



GRAND HOTEL de MARSEILLE 



A HRST-GUSS ESTABLISHMENT. 



Tffift KEAKEST TO 

THJE RAILWAY SMflOlT. 



BLANC & CO., Propmetobs, 



MAYENCK. 
H^TEIL. I>»^1VGHL.ETEIIJRE. 

EEHBT BFXGHZi IRnf Matphaitt aad Orowvr. 

TEOS fixitrate and excellent Hot^ (combining eyerj Eqgli^i oomfoxt)»^tuate(l 
^ in firant of the Bridge, is the nesrait Hotel to the Steeaiboite aipd deee to the 
Sailway Statione. From its Balconies and Rooms are Pictoreeqne Yiewi of the 
Hhioe and Mountains. Baths, Reading Room. TUneSt lUustrated Kew^f Ire. bc,^ 
taken in. The TaUe-d'Hdte is renowned for its exoeUenee, and for Hb Ctannilift 
Btiwiirt Wiaet end ^parWiig Hoek, whioh Mr. Speoht exports to England at 



MAYENCE. 

HOTEL PE HOLLANDE. 

FEED. BtJfDJSQilfBf Froprittor. 

rIS first-class well-known Hot^, mnch frequented bj English Families and 
Tourists, has been greatlj .enlarged and improyed, and contains noyr 140 
Rooms and Saloons. Cold, Warm, and Shower Baths. English oom^vi Thi» 
Hotel is situated on the River, opposite to the Landing-place of the Rhine 
Steamers, and near the Railway Station, and aHbxds frwa its BakenieeMd Ifiadeys 
splendid Tiews of the Rhine and Taunus Mountains. This Hotel is reputed for it» 
excellent cooking, exquisite Wines, deanlmess and good attendance. English 
Newspapers. 

Ck0U$ BUm wad McMe Wimb^ wholetaie and for esoporiaUon. 
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GRAND HOTEL DE UEUROPE. 

MB. MOKIEB, FBOFSHTOB. 

rvmB Anf-ivto H<49l. maxlk ftwiBented by FamHte «ad Q«Dlkncn, sttoated in tte fioKt 

1 ptftof the tB!|ro,nar tb«IUIlway Statifto and PMmeHade, i» repleie with ev«fy eoBifort; 

.tbM4M»teinte «ae4Mleftilly and electt&tlr fnlmtiM Jt 4» otlebratad f«r iU cIiAiiliBefti. 



1 4Mleftilly and elegsatly 

good attendanoe. and reasonable prices. Saloons. Beading, and Befreahment Rooms ; TaUe 
d'H6te afc 1 and 5 o'clock ; Breakfatu and Dinners at all bonrs. Advantageona arrange- 
menU made with Families daring the Winter Season. In ft-ont of the Hotel there is a fine 
eztenalTe ^vdenand Imbb- eonrt-iranL * Badw aad carriages In the Hotel. Omnibnaes and 
carriaoM belonging to the Hotel conwy pasaeDgen to an^ from the. fUilway Station. 
EngUtti. FtenraT Italian, and Qerman spoken. Moderate prices. 

Iht Bead WaiUar, the Firtt MoiuemMd, and the Page, are FngUth ServanU. Guide to 

OnroeMte, Mr. Haklton. 

MILAN. 



HOTEL POZZO. 

Excellent Second-Class Hotel, well situated near the Cathe- 
dral ; with ample and excellent accommodation ; is especially 
recommended for its cleanliness and moderate charges. The 
Proprietor, who has been some time in England, will pay the 
greatest attention to Visitors and Families. The Omnibus of 
the Hotel awaits each train. 



HOTEl m U fiRANDfi BRETAGIVE. 

TO this Hotel has heen added new Dining, Readingt Drawing, and Smoking rooms, 
■ad the whole house entirdT* refamiraed hj the new proprietor, J. LEGNANI. 
Large and smaU ApsrtmeDte lor Families vt ttaglRCUatiH^D. Hot aad c^d Baths. 
The house is situated in the centre of the town, near the CathedsiU Theatrlf, KHi >ll 
other pknee of inftereet. Oood TaUe d'Hdte. Enj^tsh Tmn taken in. Several 
languages spoken. The house is Ol^V'two itftii^ high. Five minutes* walk from 
the English Churdi. Brougham and Omnibus of tLe Hotel at the Station to meet all 
traiB8« ' ' 

MILAN. 

(JEAND HOTEL DE MILM. 

200 Booms aad Salocms, with every comfort and re<j[aii^ments 

of the present day. 

Pension in the Winter Months. 

* 

i. SPAT&-Wt>BMS. 
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MONT-lftdBS-tiBB BAINS. 

LEON CHABORY. 

THE Hotel dt I^ns tnd th« Grand Hotel du Pare recommend themselyes by the 
miaujier fei wbfch they are kepC up, their exoeptienal sitQatioi& cloee to Thermal £8tab- 
lisbment and by the Park. Both Hotels are open from the 20th April to tiie 1st November. 
Adfta'eaB idlordiors. and for ^formation conoeming (he Waters^ to Leon Chabory,|ioit jpaidk 

MUNICH. 

H6TEL DE BAVlfiRE. ' 

THIS firsthiaie otdUitahlishtd ^aad li%hly lecommaftdtd Hotel, situated on one 
«f the finest places in Munich (the Promenade Plati), has been considerably 
enlarged and elegantly furnished. The new proprietor, Mr. OTTO PLOECKER, 
witf 1at# nolhhig undoDe to giv^ tiie- utmost satisfaction to those who may honour 
him with their patronages. Table d'hote at one and five o'clock. Carriages and 
Baths in tlie Hotel. Careful attendance. Moderate ^xed charges. English and 
American Newspapers. 0mnft)U8 to and from each traio. 

MUNICH. 

HOTEL ENGLISCHER HOF. 

FIBST-SATE FAMILY HOTEL, 

Well situated and close to the Telegraph and Post-office,' English 

Ghnrehf Palfuse, md Moysi Theatres. 

New and elegantly Furnished with every modem Comfort. 

HOT AND COLD BATHS. 

Carriaffe$, and Onmibuses. 



» ' ' 



Fixed ]Mlodeirci.te I'rioets. 



« V 



Proprietor, H. SITZLBB.' 



With Map and Plans^ post Svo. lOs. 

HANDBOOK TO SOUTH GERMANT, THE TYROL, 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE 
DAKUBfi, FB0M ULM To THE BLACK SEA. 

;rOHK MtJRBAY, ALBEMARLE STEEET. 
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MU MiOH . 

WIMMER & CO., 

GALLERY OF FINE ABTS. 

3, BBIENNEB STBEET, 

Inrita the MobOHy vrf QtUttf to «Ut their <}All.SKr or Kow Ami oontaining 

an SztaniiTt CoUactioii of 

MODERN PAINTINQS 

bj the best Monich Artistsy 

PAINTINGS ON POROBl^AIN ANB ON GXiAftS. 

also a larj^e Assortment of 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

indading the complete Collections of the various Fablic Galleries. 

Gorreapondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannot Street, £*C., London. 

iCorrespondenta in the United States, Meesn. Kiaj.EE & Lisecs 07, Beade 
Street, New York. 

NAPLES. 

BRITISH LIBRARY & READING ROOMS 

iKitaUUked in 1837 by Mrt, Dorant), 
887, BIVIEBA DI CHIAJA. 

MURRAY'S GUIDES FOR SALE AT THE LONDON PRICES. 
BAEDEKERS AND OTHER GUIDES. 
TAUCHNITZ EDITIONS. 

The RBAMNa MOOMS »e 4upplisd with tke leading Enfiiik^ American^ 

Oermanf D^ench^ and Italian Journals, 

ANNEXED 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BANK, 

s' a. OXVALLERL 

BAVK SQUI, OZBOULAB BOTES, ABB LETIBB8 OF OBBDIT 

.cashed at tbe higUsit rate of Exd^avge. 

Trarellers may have their Letters addressed to the Bank, where they will be care- 

ftiUy kept nntll called for. 

WORKS OF ART AND LUGGAGE RECEIVED, 
waitboased, and forwarded to all parts of t^e world. 

OoRwpondniti ( Bteifn. C HAHLE B CABB ft Ck>., 14, Biihopigate 8tWlthis. 
in londoa ( XMnm OUVIBB ft 00.) 87, liaibaxy 8q«»n, 
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NEUCHATEL. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

ESTABLISHED and xnanftged by the Proprietor, Mr, Albv^t 
Elskes— This very comfortable fint-class Hotel, deli^^tftill/ sitttated on th« 
banks of the Lake, b the only one in the town commaryllng an efttire Tiew of the 
Alps from Mont Blanc to the summit of the Appenzell. It is so oonstmcted as to 
afford the greatest tranquility, which, combined with careful attendance, renders 
the Hotel a most desirable residenee for Families. 

Reduced Prices for Protracted Stay, 

Pension from the 16th of October till the 16th of May. 

NICE. 

. PHARMACIB DANIEL ET C'^ 

■ 

QUAI MASSENA. 



GEO. BAKER, 



INF0BM9 the Vifiitors and BesidentB of Nice, fhdt he has succeeded to 
the above old established and justly renowned Pharmacy, and that having 
associated with him Mr. GEOBGE BUSBY, who for nine years past has 
been Assistant Manager of it, he hopes by careful attention and a moderate 
Scfide of Charges, not only to maintain, but to extend, its ancient and well 
deserved reputation. 

NORWAY. 

AFBAGTIOAL GBAMMAB, with Exerdses in the Lan- 
guage, for TRAVELLERS AND SPORTSMEN in NORWAY. 
By JOHN Y. SARGENT, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

BrVINGTQNS. 

NUREMBERG. 

h'6tEL DE BAVJERE 

(BATSBISCHEIt HOF). 

THIS old-established, first-class, and best situated Hotel, in the 
centre of the town, close to the river, contains suites of apartments and 
single rooms, 100 Bed-rooms and Sitting-rooms, all el^antly furnished in the 
new style. It is patronised by the most distinguished fiimilies, and has all the 
accommodation of an Hotel of ike first rank. English Divine Service during the 
season. Foreign newspapers. Carriages in the Hotel. Omnibus to and from earf* 
train. Modnste sad fixed pnoes. 
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NICE. 



GRAM) HOTEL PARADIS. 



(FULL SOUTH. Situated in the most healthy 

po8itioii.) 



Highly spoken of for its great Comfort and 

excellent Cooking. 

\ BEGULAR FIXED CHARGES. 
VEEY PUNCTUAL AND CIVIL ATTENDANCE. 

' LARGE HANDSOME DINING HALL 

Ladies* Coffee Eoom. Beading Booms. Smoking Boom. 

Baths-Boom on each floor. 

Friyate Dining-rooms attached to the Grand Apartments. 

Omnt&ua o^ the arrival of all Trains. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

\* This Hotel is frequented by tke Englisli ITobility ^d Gkntry. 



For farther particulars address the Manager, 

Mb. G. REESTEREE. 
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NICE. 



H6TEL DE U GMNDE BEETA6RE. 

JAEDIN PTJBLIO. 

(Limited Compaiiy-) 

FULL SOUTH. 



J. LAVIT, Manager. 



FIRST-OLASS and WELL-KirOWN HOTEL. 



Central Position, splendid Yiew of the Sea, and Pnblic 

Garden, 

enlarges very moderate, and affixed in each Boom. 



TABLE D'H6tE. (One of the Best at Hice) 



OmnibM cf (he BoUt at ike arrival of all Trains. 
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NUREMBERG. 

RED HORSE HOTEL 

(Bothes Bou), 

Pbofbistob : M. P. GAUMBERTI. Manaqeb: H. BAUER. 

rIS excellent old-eBtablished Hot«I» situated in one of the heat qnarten of tbe 
town, k well adaptetLfbr Toorists and Familiea making a Tint to Knrembeig of 
lome duration, and who wUl find every conoeiyable comfort and oonrenience. 
Tablo4'Hdte at 1 pjc., and Private Dinners at all honn. The Establishment 
will be found well worthy of the renown and patronage it has enjoyed firom English 

travellers of the highest rank daring many years. 

- ■ - - 

OXFORD. 

SFIEBS and SON, 102 and 103, High Street ; 1, 2, and 3, 
Oriel Street, Oxfbrd, Invite Touazsrs lo visit their world-renowned EBtablishments 
for Qsefnl and onumental mannfactaree, suitable for Dreseats and remembranoee of Oxford. 
Copies of every pabllshed Qnide Book and Map of Oxford kept in stocx, as well as a most 
extensive variety of goods, uaeCol, and intererting to the l^onrfst. . . 

Information relative to the Cntversliw, Clly, and nelghbonrhood at all times readily 
afforded to strangen visiting then esfirtiiMhinspts. 



PISA. 

GIUSEPPE ANDREONI, 

Sculptor in Alabaster and Marble and Objects 

of Fine Art, 

NO.- 872, VIA SANTA MARIA, 



A GREAT ASSORTMENT OF FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, &c, 

CAN BE SEEN. 

Correspondents in Enghmd, Messrs. J. & R, M^Crackek, 38, Qaeen'Strset, 

Cannon Street, E.C, London. 



New Edition. With 150 niastrations. 2 vols. Po6t8vo. 

HANDBOOK to the ITALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 
From the Gennaa of Kiigler. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Ohibles 
L. Eastlake, P.R.A. 

** Klif Isr'B Han4book hss aoq.niTed the position o( a stsodanl work. Since its fbst sppcis* 
anoe conriderable addition lias been made to the aoeoaot of the Teiy early Sehoeh of -Artt a 
knowledge of which if more and more felt to be indispensable to a right oomprehensiw of 
Its later histoiy. The book has also a great number of illnstrations, which add materially 

the valve, as they do to the beaaty and interest, of this delightful book."— -fftiardfaii. 



JOHN HUBBAY, ALBOBMABLE STREET. 
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PAfilS. 

HOTEL SE U flRARDE-BBETAGRE, 

14, Eue-CaumartdB— OWVIEE, Proprietor. 



THIS FIBirr-CLASS HOTEU liMtM to tha ontre or Ihs tbuM pvt or FiHb, dmt the 
BnlgTudt lod OBV Open Hone. OonverHtlon. Rudlng, uul Smoktiig Roanu. Two 
l«T* OmibjaiM wllb Oirden. Booidb on Iba nonoil, Bnl ud Koond Soon, (nm 3 to 
S to. Apartmorti It« FamlOe*. Olebnted Ouitfu Bud Cellnr. Dliuien SI t ta. *Dd 
■a la carte. AdrmUgwii arn uigen Mlj for « prolrmcted stay- 

PEN2MNCE (CORNWALL). 

MOUNT'S BAY HOUSE, 

ZSFLAHADE, PENZA17CB, CORNWMJ^. 

Hw been (redad ud fitted ap exprcHlj u ■ 

FAWn.Y HOTEL & SDPEBIO B LODSIMa-HOPSE. 

"KO expense or labour bas been spared by tht> Proprietor. 
-^1 The hoaw ■• fimiahed Id flu mott madern Btjle, ia well euppUed witli £bt 
onif Q^SatAi, and replete witli erei; Kootnniadation nitable nir Touriiti to 
Wert ConiwaU. 
All theI>r*wiiigBoaiiiaeeinmeiid*ninMsrr«p(«(fuidHMUfTafMC('Tieirof that 
• BeuiMou BiiB Mt tat Um tOfw ■■■,' 
St. Hidiad'i Munnl, and tlie whole of the magDificent Baf. 

BmlfaU «iU find in Hoonfi Bay Hem the otonforti i^ • borne, trblle tbe 

bemtj ud sdabrit; of the (ituatiaa, «nd its neameu to Hie chaiming mdki on 

(he ioi-ahon, noder it a healthy uid ddlghtful itsidoics, 

SniUa of apartnuDla for ftmiliea af diatinotian. 

Choice Wino and Alea. P«t Honea and Caniagen. Chargea moderate. 

B, LATIN, Pbofrietob. 
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PEN Z«^N.C E. 
SEA-SI DE FAMILY HOTEL. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL. 

{On ihe Eiptamade.) 

h FatronlBed by Her M^jeat? the Qneen of Holland. 



T^HTS uiBguific(iit HoteJ has KcmUy been greAtlf enlarged^' onffrelj 
■I- Te-ananged, knd bandBomelf fniuMied, tiaving b fioiitaee af otcc 170 



Ite Bcenery, whikt the toildaeM' sf Hi cl^iate ia admiiably adapted to 
invalMs. Ladiu' Cofet Baota. BOHarilSimn. Hot oKd QiM Baitit. 

Table d'Hote at 7 o'ldook. 
^ OmnOiu neelf mory IVatn. FMtittg {naUitt BraaiAet, YaAit, i'. 
HBNBT BIiAOEWEIjIi, Pioprietcir. 

With Hap, FoatBTO. lit. 

HANDBOOK TO BETON AlTD COBNWAIX- 

EXETEB, ILFRACOMBE, LYNTON, 8IDM0UTH, DAWLISH, TEIC8IM0DTH, 

PLTMOUTH, DEVONPOKT, TORQOAr, LAUNCESTON, PENZAHCB, 
FALMOUTH, THE LIZARD, LAND'S END, &e. 

JOHN UXntBA.Y, ALBEHABLE STBEET. 
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ST.,PE,T&RS&UI^Q. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST. ISAAC'S SQUARE, 

{Gostinitsa Angleterre, Issakofski Sabor^ 



E. SOEHITZ, Proprietor. 



THIS new uid well-oondnoted Hotel, eitnated in the oenteo 

*■ of Um Citjr, fticiDg the St. Isaac's Chuicb, near the Fc«t-«Sce, the Bojid 
Pabcei and Pablic Butldingi, aflbrds lai^ niitei of well-fnmiBhed Apuimsats 
for Funilies, and comfirtable uid tirf Bedraotos for SingU Qentlemen. A large 
DiDiDg-Tobm wben Dionen an tarred from Three till Sena o'Clodc, fiiun 
ooe rouble and above. A well-fnrDiehed Reading-room. The ' Tiroea,' and 
other Engliih, Freacb, and GertDsii Newspapen. 

EOT ASI) COLD SATBS, TUBS, AND SITTING BATW.. 
QnidM lud Servant* apaaking EngUih. 

OmnibuM* at the Statioos, and Steambcuts Dear Landing-pUixH Uom Stoclilitlin 
and Kngloid. 

THE queen's UESSEKQEBa TBE^yEKT THIS HOTEL, 
S.B.—lfitift Baumi BaM na lenger taitli. 
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PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE OP CORNWALL HOTEL. 



IB (F»lil Telcgnpta Office). 



HH& C. H. BODD. i 



POITIERS. 



HOTEL DB PRANCE. 

A WELL Knows AND EIOBLY BEOOirSHNDED 
ESTABLISHMENT. 



SPECIALITY OF PATfe AND TRUFFLED FOWLS, 

New Edition. With Dliutiatioiia. Port 8to. 12>. 

■UEMOIES OP THE BAKLT ITALrAN PAINTERS, and 

^ Qie Progress of jaunting in Italy, ftom Cimaboe lo Busano. Bj 

■ bxnrMgt of lUlUn it, uid on adinlnbtr *dipted to lb* 

g itDihnt ud uuttiiri Ibi II I* writtcD with ■ KDurkibls fnx- 
, and wltb bU (he gnam oT ilfle 



tod IsosaiiKt bi wUch Ibe vitbiir It 

JOHN MUBBAY, ALBEMABLE STEBBT. 
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PRAGUE. 

WILLIAM HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN GLASS HANUFACTURBR 

TO HK MAJBCIT THB XliPEBOB Or AUBTBIA, 

HOTEL BLUE STAR, 

RBComisirDs hk gi^t assortment of Glass Ware, firom his own Manofiustories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in everj Colour, Shape, and Description, are sold, 
at ih^ same moderate prices, at his Bstablisfaments. . . . 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M<CRACK£K, 88, Queen Street^ 
Cannon Street, £.C, 

Gk>od8 fori^arded direct to England, America, &a 

ROME. 

GIORGI AND BISCOSSI, 

VIA FRATTINA, 113 et 114, 

SPECIAL AGENGY FOR FURNISHED ROOMS AND 

APARTMENTS TO LET. 

BANK OF EXCHANGE. 

Bills, Cheques, Bank and Circular Notes are Cashed 

without any Commission. 



ENOLISH SPOKEN. 



' CANTaw DE ST. GALL. '^ 

SAGATZ I.ES BAINS. 

HOTEL T^MIN^. 

Yery ComforfahUy and Moderate Charges. 
Commimieation between the Hotel and the Bathe. 
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ROME . 

L. A. GALLANDT, 

7 and 8, PIAZZA DI SPAGNA, 

MANUFACTURER of MOSAICS. 

IPatbtgor to f .p. iht ^ing of Italy. . 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 



Foreigners are respectfully aolicited to visit this Establish- 
ment, where they will had a 
BIOH and VAEIED ASSOBTMEST of TABLES, HOTUEEB, 
OMAMENPS SET IN GOLD, fto., £c. 

FBIZE MEDALS .-—London, 1862. Paris, 1855. 
RHEINFAUL NEUHAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSEN. 



-J - ..1.^ ,—.■.«' i|»rtl«i. Tbe pwlUon It nnrarpujuKL *e rje nrg\nf;i,dtrUn 
IBO mil™ — 1 |»noT«nio view Inclndlnn thf wholn nnre of tbe SwIm AIh iM 1 
Ivc HnKbj-cHnuitii. ChimASerTlc*. PnifrVKlTiMt ntfalng. PiiadDodm 
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ROME. 



HOTEL D'ANGLBTERRB. 

&lff. XI. S IJL. £: IV Z I, 

' Propri^or of the above Hotel^ 

Begs to inform his Patrons that, in the month of November, he 
will open a Succursale under the name of 

HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 

At No. 75, VIA SAN NICCOLO DA TOLENTINO, 

which will be furnished in the best Style ; and, in addition to 
other comforts, will be fitted with a " Lift," for the convenience 
of Invalids and others desirous of availing themselves of it. 

ROM E. 

ITo. 496, OOI2/SO. 



GEO. BAKER, 

jetvglxsh: chemeisx, geiveva, 

INFORMS the Inhabitants and Visitors of Rome that he has opened an 
Establishment at the above address, for the supply of English specialities 
and goods adapted for the use of Families, at prices far inferior to those 
hitherto charged in Rome. 

With Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10«. 

HANDBOOK for EOME and its ENVIRONS. 



JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLE STREET. 

IS 2 
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ROME. 



J. P. SHEA, 

ENGLISH HOUSE-AGENT, 

FOBWABDINO AGENT 
TO H.B.Q. THE PBINOE OF WALES. 

11, PIAZZA DI SFA6NA. 

At thiB Office penons applying for 

Large or Small FiimiBlied Apartments 

ioTariably obtain oorreet and nnbiaaied information on all inatterB connected with 

Lodging-Honses, Boarding-Honses, 

and 

Honsehold Management, 

while 

Low and Fized Charges 

or practical services offer safe and satisfactory assistance to Proprietor and Tenant, 

a» testified by the increasing confidence of fingiish and American Travellers 

since the opening of the establishment in 1852. 

Plans and Lists of Apartments sent by Post 

to persons who wish to secure accommodation, or aroid inconvenience at the 

approach of Carnival or the Holy Week. 

AS CUSTOM-HOUSE AQENT, 

Mb. Shea dears and warehouses 

Baggage and other effects 

or travellers who, to avoid the expense of quick transit, send their things by sea or 

luggage-train, directed to his care. 

He also superintends the 

Packing of Works of Art and other Property 

intrusted to his care, and the forwarding of the same to England, &c. ; and being 

Agent for Messrs. Burns and Mclvers* Italian line of steamers, can offer 

iacililJes on the freight of packages between Italy and England. 



CORRESPONDENTS- 
LONDON Messrs. J. & R. M<3EACKEN. 38, Queen Street, Gannon Street, KC. 

MessrB. CHAS. CARR k CO., 14, Blshopsgate Street Within. 

B0niX)ONE s. M Messrs. L. BRaNLT k 00. 

PARIS Mr. G. GUfilX)N, 20, Roe Pierre-Levie. 

MARSEILLES Messrs OIRAUD FKERES, 44, Roe Sidnte. 

FLORENCE Messrs. HASKARD A SON. 

NEW YORK Messrs. AUSTIN. BALDWIN, k 00^ t% Broadwsy. 

BOSTON ..........Messrs. WELLS, FARQO. & CO. 
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ROTTERDAM. 
HOTDEL I>E IL.»EUIl,OI*E. 

THIS HOTEL was newly established December, 1872. It 

-^ is sitnatsd in the centre of the town, just oppodte the Exchange, I^Mt-offlce, Telcgraph- 
oflBoe, the new Kaiiway Stattoo, five minutes. from the Bbeni^h and ten minutes from the 
Datcfa Station, and clone to all the Laodtng-placeB of the different Steamers. The Rooms 
are well and comfortably furnished, so that l^tavellers and Families will find erery comfort, 
combined with the most civil attendauoe and moderate chaises. Tahle d'Hdte at half-past 4, 
and Dinners a la CSarte at any time. English, Frtnch, and Germah Newtj^pei s are kept, 
and all tbeee languages are spoten in the Hotel. Carriages are on the premises, and attend all 
Trains and Boats. The Proprietor, Mr. G. BAKKEK, will spare no pains to merit the 
patronage he reoeives. 

ROTTERDAM. 
H. JL. KRAMERS & SON, 

ZMPO&TBBS or rO&BZGXr BOOJL8. 

Mr. Mubbat's * Handbooks for TraTellers,' Bradshaw's Monthly Railway Guides, Bab- 
dbkbb'b * Beischandbiicher,' and Hindschvl's' Telegraph/ always in Stock. £ni/liik» French, 
and Sermon Books imported Weekly, and a great variety of New Books kept in Store. 

26, GELDSBSCHX KABE, 28. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE, on the Quay, Mr. 
L£0N SOrCHARD, Proprietor, Sncces^r of Mr. DELAFOSSFv — This Hotel is 
distinguished for the salubrity of its situation, &c. ; and the new Proprietor has entirely 
re-fitted it, and added a very comfortable Smoklng-Room. It is situated on the Qaay fhcing 
the Bridges, and commands the finest view of the Seine, and the magnifioent Scenery 
encircling Rouen, that it is possible to imagine. Travellers wiil fir>d at this first-rate 
Establbtbment every comfort— airy Rooms, good Beds, Refreshments and Wines of the best 
quality at moderate Prices. An excellent Table d'Hdte at Six o'dod^ price a frs. 50 c 
Restaurant & la Carte. 

Mr. Souchard speaks English, and has English Servants. 

Jn excellent Descriptive Guide of Rouen can he had of Mr. SOUCHARD. 

SABREBBUCK. 

HOTEL GUEPRATTE. 

FIRST-CLASS Establishment, well furnished Apartments 
and Rooms. Celebrated from its export of fine Hosel and ; K^ine Wints. 
Prices Moderate. Carriages to the Battlefield. 

<* The Hotel Gu^pi-atte u one of the best HcA^ bn the Continent." 

So 8ays Mr. Sutherlakd Edwards, The Times Con espondent, in that Jounml 

in August, 1870. 

SPA. 

HOTEL D' YORK.— This Hotel is one of the oldest in Spa, particularly frequented 
by English Travellers, and the best in the locality. It is exceedingly well situated in 
the heaitbiest and pleasantest part of the town, close to the Casino, tbe Promenades, and the 
Boulevard des Anglais. The apartments are comfurtable, airy, and command the finest and 
most varied views of tbe mountains. The Omnibus of the Hotel runs ngularly to and from 
tbe Railway Station, awaiting every Train. English, French, and American papers. Table 
d'HCtfi at S o'clock.— LARDNER, Proprietor. 
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SPA. 

HOTEL DE FLANDEE, M. Subt fsbb, Proprietor. A 
Kinit-ClaM Hotel, close to all the public Establishments. Mag^ifioeut 
** Salle k Maoger.'* Large Gardens. Smoking Koom. Heading Koom, and also 
Cor LadiM. 

Omnibus. 

STOCKHOLM. 
C. E. FRITZ E, Bookseller. 

OVATATC: ADOIiFA TORG (Squai^), 

(NEXT HOUSE JO THE RTDBERG HOTEL). 

Scandincntanf English^ French^ and German Books. 
TBAVELLINQ MAPS AND HANDBOOKS* 

Views of Stocldiolm, and Swedish and Norwegian Peasant 
Costumes* in Photograph and Iiithograph. 

«BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY GDIDE**and "HENDSCHEL'S TELEGRAPH." 



0. S. niTZE, Bookieller, Oustaf Adolik Torg, Stockholm. 

ST R E S A. (Lake Maggiore.) 

(^The must beaut if lU Summer Besidenoe.) 

HOTEL ET PENSION DES ILES BOEROM^ES. 

A FIRST-CLASS Hotel situated on the most charming point 
of the bordera of the Lake. From its mi^iiicent position, shaded firom the 
sun daring the greater part of the day, it enjoys a very mild tempei-ature in all 
seasons, and freshness even during the great heats of summer. A large Garden 
and Baths. Buieau of the Swiss Post Office and Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 

I%e English Church is held in the Botel. 

TOURS. 



HOTEL DE LA BOULE D'OR, 



npHIS very comfortable Hotel, recently enlarged and restored, 
-^ is situated in the most beautiful part of the town. Well 
furnished Apartments and Rooms. Table d'Hdte. Private 
Service. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



E. GUILLAUME, Pbopriktob. 
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T H U N. 

JEAN KEHRLI-STERCHI, 

Sfttlplor in Maoit, 

AND 

I 

UAimFAOTUSES OP SWISS MODELS MD OBHAMENTS, 

Establishment tns-a-vis the Hdtel Belle Yue and at the side of the Kew Grand 

Hotel de Thun, in the Bazar des Strangers, 

For 26 years at the Woodwork Establishment at the Giessbach Falls, 
eldest son of the founder of said establishment, 

INVITES the attention of English tonrists to his Establishment at. the Belleyue 
Hotel, Thu9, where a choice assortment of Swiss Wood Carvings may always 
be seen. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs* J, & R. M'Cbaoksn, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, London. 



TURIN. 



GBIND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE, 

r 

PLACE CHATEAU, 

Opposite the Kings Palace. 



FIEST-GLASS FAMILT HOTEL. 



OLD KEPUTATION. 

Not to he confounded with the Eotd Trombetta, Bue de Bom^- 
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TURIN. 

GRAND HOTEL 

TROMBETTA, 

CLOSE TO THE PBINCIPAL BAILWAT STATION, 

RUE DE ROME, No. 29, 

(Place St. Charles) 

RUE CAVOUR, No. 1. 



MOBERATB CHARGES. 

LEOPOLD BAGLIONI, Pbopbictob. 



VENICE. 



CARLO PONTI, 

OPTICIAN AND PHOTOaRAPHEB, 

Who gained the Prize Medal at the International Exhibition of 1862, and whose 
House is acknowledged to be the first of the kind in the Citj, is the Inventor of 
the Optical Instrument known under the name 

XXOAIXTHOflOaPE, 

(first called Alethoeoope), the most perfect instrument for magnifying photogni{^ 
and showing them with the effects of night and day. His 

ISOPSBISOOnC SPECTACLES 

gained Medals at the Exhibitions of Paris and Padua, and were pronounced by the 
scientific bodies to be superior in piinciple to all others, as well as being more 
moderate in price. 

His Photographic Establishment is in the Piazza San Marco, No. 52, near the dtd 
Florian ; and his Optical Establishment at Riva dei Schiavoni, No. 4180, near the 
Albergo Reale. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M<Cbaokbn, 38, Queen Street» 
non Street, E.C. 
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VENICE. 



GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

(FOBME&LT REOIKA lyiNQHILTEKRA.) 

ROBERT ETZENSBERGER, Manager. 



THE largest and finest Hotel in Venice, most oonveniently 
ntnated nmr the Piuza S. Maroo and the principal Theatres. ISO Bed- 
rooms, Private Sitting-rooma, Beading-room with Piano, Billiard>room, and 
Smoking-room. Baths of every description, great comfort and cleanliness. Service 
on the Swiss system. Charges more moderate than in any other first-class Hotel. 



Arrangements for Pension, 



TBngllsh spoken by all the Servants. 



V E V A Y (Switzerland). 

Bit des 8 Couronnes, 
Kesirf. 8CE0TT ft 00., Proprieton, and SuoeeuoTS to Mr. Xoniiet 

THIS Large and First-class Establishment, situated close to 
the Lake, atfords superior accommodation for Families and Gentlemen. It is 
extensively patronised for its comfort and cleanliness. Persons remaining some 
time will find this a most desirable Residence; and from October 15 to June 1 
they can live here moderately en pension. The largest and finest Saiie h Manger 
in all Switzerland. 

V E V E Y. 

GRAND HOTEL DU LAC, 

Qua.! Sina,. 

EDOUARD DELAJOUX, Proprietor. 

FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, entirely new, close to the Lake, 
and splendid view. 

SPLENDID SALOir and DIBTIITO-BOOIL 

Close to the Steamrboat Landing called Vevey la Tour, 
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VEVAY (Switzerland). 

HOTEL M008ER, at Chkmbnim, near Vevey, Mr. F. 
MUOSIIIJ. Proprietar. N«wlT-baUt Hnt-clut Hotfl.onlr tm miaales' walk 
from VcTef. BeMutifullr litiiatcd in the middle of > Urge Pnt. ComforUble 

A|JUUarnti Tor l^umilirtiod Single Geatlemen, BoUit. BilUsTt-rooin. 

Penaiou tlie wbole year. Koderate Charges. 

VICHY- 

view or tbe Onuid Hotel des AmbaasodeurB at TIoby-lss-BaluH. 



nEAND HOTEL D£S AMBASSADEORS, Situated on 

" ttaaPivk.— ThlimuaiaixiilHoulliiHnrgDeaf Ibaantlalbeloini. Itismuipd 
[n Ibe Hue HfLe u the largnt mt beR botela on Ihe Continent. B; lia euxptiaul liiiu- 
Uen, tke bone prtHnu Itirso fnot^ rrom wtalcfa Ibe moM beuUfbl Tiena ■» >o be bad i uil 
fnmliebMeaolHtabevdUKeiallaitBHidorUieCMlDa. Tbe Holel nnlnhu tab Boom^ 
CKpabLeofhabUbgMOpefvDiu^BlhdB iHife ud floa IMdIdv- 



iTerl.e£mukliig-rMia), u>dl BlllUidTeUeL Luce u 
■ Tniluil 



Knglliih uid Spanlita epukcn. lalapreler. The Onmiboe of tbe Hotel II 



VICHY. 

GRAND HOTEL DU PARC, 

Peoprietoe, Mb. GERMOT, 
Oppodt* tho Batlii and tk« f ark. 

AS in Faxis and Loadun, Vicby has its Grand Hotel. TI19 
Grand HStel du Fare of Vidiy, for comfort, elegance, and conTeDienee, ia 
equal lo an^ of tlie laigc UoteU of Paris or Loadon. 

SUITES OF AFABTUBNTS FOB FAJUHiIEB. 
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VIENNA. 

HOTEL 

ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 

. Pbopbiwob, M. MAULICK. 
(^Late M. JOSEF ZIMMEEMANN.) 

npHIS First-class Hotel, situated in the best part of Yienna, 
-^ has been greatly improved in modem comfort, recherchi 

• cuisine and excellent service. The Proprietor has made the 
taste and convenience of English families his special care, 
and spares no trouble to maintaiii the ancient reputation of 
the house, and to give satisfaction to the travelling Nobility 

. and Gentry. 

CHARGES VERY MODERATE. 

VIENNA* 



AUGUST KLEIN, 

By Appointment Pcunreyor to the Psmoit of Wales and to the Imperial 

Coiutg ot Austria and France, 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTORY OF VIENNA 

LEATHER AND BRONZE GOODS. 

Mr. Kleik wishes to call attention to his articles, which are not to be 

equalled in novelty and variety. 

MANUPACTOBY. 

VIENNA. — ^Neuban, Andreasgasse, No. 6. 

DEPOTS. 

VIENNA.— Stadt Graben. 20 only. 
PARIS. — 6 & 8, Boulevard des Capucines. 
LONDON.— 75, Wimpole Street, W. 

Wholesale. 
^K.B.7-Free admisaion is granted to all Persons wiahing to visit the Manufactory. 
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VIENNA. 



The most extensive Warehouse for Bohemian White and Coloured 

Crystal Class. 

J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

GLASS KAKI77ACTT7BEBS, 

No. 13, KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

All kiodi of Bohoniaa White and Coloured Cryetal Glass; Table, Dessert, and 
other Serrioes ; Vases, CandeIabras,Chaadelieiv, Looking-glasses; Articles of Luxury, 
in Crystal Glass, mounted in Bronze, and in Carved Wood. They obtained the 
Prixe Medal at the International Exhibitions of 1862 and 1867. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges.— 7The English 
language is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. M'CBAGKSir, No. 3dt 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., London, will transmit all orders with the 
greatest care and attention. 



VIENNA. 

Boliemiani Grla.8S and Bronze "Warehouse. 

HEINRICH ULLRICH, 

LATE WILLIAM HOFMANN, 
GLASS AND BRONZE MANUFACTURER, 

No. 3, LUGECK, 

Recommends his great assortment of Glass and Bronze Ware in the choicest 
articles, in every colour, shape, and description, specially adnpted to the Englisii 
and American taste, from his own manufactories in Bohemia and Vienna (for the 
Bronze). 

The Prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges. 

The English language is spoken, and every information given with pleasure to 
Tiavellers. 

He sells only real Bohemian Glass, and not Hungarian Glass, which in 
many places is sold in substitution. 

Agents in Paris and New York. 

AGENTS IN LONDON: 

Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACKEN, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C. 
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WIESBADEN. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL & BATHS. 

PBOPBIETOB, DB. ZAIS. 



T^HIS Piret-Class Establishment, equal to any on the 

-*- Rhine, is in the best and most delightful situation in the Great Square, 
opposite the Kursaal, the Theatre, the Fiomenades; close to the Boiling 
Spring and the new English Chapel. 

This Hotel is the largest in Uie place, containing a great choice of 

SPLENDID AND OOMTOETABLE APAETMENT8 

for Families and Single Travellers ; exquisite Cuisine and first-class Wines, 
combined with attentive service and moKierate charges. 



TABLE D'HOTE at 1 and 6 p.m., and FBIVATE DINNEBS. 
The Bathing EstMuhment is the hest in the Place, 



WILDBAD. 



H6tel Klumpp, formerly Hotel de rOurs, 

Mb, W. klumpp, Pbopbietob. 



/"V/V^ N^V^^WvXVjfN^ \^-S^^\.^\.^'S^ 



THIS Firsi-class Hotel, containing 36 Salons and 170 Bed-rooms, a separa^ 
Breakfast, a very extensive and elegant Dining-room, new Reading and 
Conversation as well as Smoking Salons, witii an artifioal Garden over the river, 
is situated opposite the Bath and Conversation House, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Promenade. 

It is celebrated for its elegant and comfortable apartments, good cuisine and 
cellar, and deserves its wide-spread reputation as an excellent hotel. Table-d'hdte 
at One and Five o'clock. BreakBwits and Suppers It la carte. New Billiard Table. 

EXC^AKGE OFFICE. 

Correspondent of the principal Banking-houses of London for the payment of 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. 

Ommbus of the Hotel to and from each I^am, Elegant private oarriagee, 

when required. 
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WIESBADEN. 

BLAOK BEAR HOTEL AND BATHS. 

OTTO FBEYTAG, Proprietor. 
ScrupnlouB OleanlinesBi Attentive Servicei and Moderate OhargeB. 

Central situation — close to the Mineral Springs, the Theatre, the Conversation 
House and the Pj-omenadea. Contains 140 Rooms and Saloons, elegantly tarnished, 
spacious Uintng-rooms, Ladies* Parlour, Smoking-ioon^, and 60 neatly iitted-up 
Bathing Cahinets. Table d'Hote at 1 and 5 o'clock. Exquisite Wines. £nglii>h, 
French, and German Papiont. 

VISITOBS BOAHDBD. 

WURZBOURG. 

HOTEL KRONPRINZ, 

Facing the Hoyal Palace. 

HIGH AND COMFOKTABLE APARTMENTS. 

TABLE D'HOTE. READING ROOM. 

COLD and WAEM BATHS in the HOTEL at any time. 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

JULltrS AMMOir, Proprietor. 
ZURICH. 

HOTEL DE L'EPEE AU LAC. 

Moat beautif ally situated in the midst of the to\xrn, with a magnificent view oyer the Alps, 
LtUce, and Glaciers. Entirely new and completely restored. 

Proprietor: Ch. HORAT. 

Prfncipal Fratures. — Excellent beds, greatest cleanliness, best kitchen, attentive rarvloe, 
miNlv ate prices. German, English, Freocb, Italian and American nei^spapers. These 
languages are spoken In the Hotel. 

Dinner at every hour, Omn^us at the Station, 

■ ■ .ii I I 1 ..- I • 1.^1 11 1 ■ 

With Maps and lUuHtrations. 2 Tola. Medium Svo. 428. 
q^HE BOOK OF SEE MARCO POLO, THE VENETIAN. 

^ Concerning the Kingdom^ and Marvels ot* the East. A new Knglisli 
Version. Illustmted by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. 
By Ool. Henry Yule, C.B., late Royal Engineers (Bengal'. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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ZURICH. 

h6tel du tag. 

HONKOOER and TUGQUNBR, Proprietors. 



1 FIEST-CLASS HOTEL for Families and Single Genile- 



Newsppexs. Omnibi 



elighttulJy sitinDcd on tlie b8n)is of the l.ske. nnd commiUHling a 
' ■' " ■ " ' ' It October U " ' ' '' ' 



ZURICH. 

HOTEL ET PENSION 13ELLEVUE 
AU EAC. 

Proprietors : IIBUELL & FOHL. 
'THIS splendid and admirably condncted EsUbliRliment, BitO' 

tin Lalie, Alps, Hint OLidcns onil iitiert, by lie siiwhor Iritsmsl arisiHnienla. (be omitliita 
of Pclnle ApnniniiKB ond VebUc Par|..iiri irlih cirrfuL cirll. and quiet •tt«iid>iila-aU 
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ESTABLISHKD 1B»W. 

THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS' DEPSt, 

LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 

(newlr oppoafte tba Cbftrlns Otobi Eotel). 



I 



FORTMANTEAUZ 



KNAPSACKS 



iHtmding Tovritts are retpeet/uUg invtled (o vitU this BflaMMmeal 

be/ore making purchates for their jottmey. 

AN EJCTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES TO SELECT FROH:- 

Guide Books On pUkat bfndingt). | Hat Cases and Bonnet Boxes. 



Maps and Plans of all Parts. 
Foreign Dictionaries. 
Dialognes and Grammars. 
Polyglot Washing Boons. 
Jonmala and Diaries. 
Pocket Books and Note Cases. 
Parses, Sov. and Nap. Cases. 
Money Belts and Bags. 
Writing Cases and Blotters. 
Ink Stands and Light Boxes. 
Foreign Stationery. 
Travelling Chess Boards, Ac. 
Knives, Scissors, ft Corkscrews. 
Barometers ft Thennometers. 
Field Glasses ft Compasses- 
Bye Preeervera and Spectacles. 
Bailway Rags and Straps. 



Lnggoge Straps and Labels. 
Travelling Lamps. 
Camp Candlesticks- 
Flasks and Drinking Cops. 
Sandwich Cases. 
Luncheon Baskets. 
Dressing Cases & Honsewives. 
Soap and Brush Boxes. 
Sponge and Sponge Bags. 
Baths and Air Cushions. 
Waterproofs ft Foot Warmers. 
Camp Stools and Leg Beste. 
Portahle Closet Seats. 
£tnas for boiling water. 
Comhs, Bmshes, and Mirrors. 
Glycerine and Insect Powder. 
Door Fasteners, tc, Ac, ftc. 



id during Cnjm. 



J^ 



V 
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